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WEBSTER. 

We  are^tfliged  to  a  Boston  correspond¬ 
ent  for  calling  our  attention  to  a  paragraph 
in  the  brief  obituary  notice  of  Col.  Fletcher 
Webster,  in  our  issue  of  September  13th, 
reflecting  violently  and  needlessly  on  the 
closing  political  career  of  the  great  Massa¬ 
chusetts  statesman,  his  father.  Our  corre¬ 
spondent  is  right  in  assuming  that  this  para¬ 
graph  “  could  never  have  fallen  under  the 
eyes  of  the  responsible  editor  or  publisher 
of  this  paper.”  It  was  inserted  during  their 
necessary  absence  from  town  by  an  indiscreet 
subordinate,  who  has  lost  his  position  in 
consequence.  This  paper  does  not  shrink 
from  the  free  discussion  of  vital  measures 
public  policy,  but  it  is  in  no  sense  of  the 
word  partisan,  and  least  of  all  does  it  pro¬ 
pose  to  recall  partisan  and  personal  preju¬ 
dices  from  bey  olid-  th  e  grave.  The  memory 
of  the  great  man  whose  life  was  dedicated  to 
the  defence  and  integrity  of  his 
the  forum,  and  whose  only 
down  his,j  in  its  defence, '.in  the  Held,,  is 
doubly  sacjrecl  at  a  time  lili^  this, "when  all 
that  we  hefld  most  dear  is  in  deadly  peril. 


Our  New  Volume. 

With  this  number  commences  the  Fifteenth 
Volume  of  Frank  Leslie’s  Illustrated 
paper,  the  first  permanently  established  in 
country,  and  the  model  upon  which  all 
have  been  started  and  are  carried  on.  The  p 
of  Illustrated  Newspapers  in  America,  it  1 
the  way  in  the  past,  as  it  will  continue 
in  the  future  in  its  pecu 
bining  prompt  and  authentic  picioi 
of  all  current  and  important  event 
works  of  fiction,  poetry,  news  c 
clear  and  impartial  criticisms  on 
national  policy,  on  the  opera  and 


sides  lending  its  voice  to  all  measures  of  public 
reform  and  amelioration. 

We  can  point  to  the  achievements  of  the  past 
year  as  a  fair  illustration  of  our  plan,  purposes 
and  success.  During  that  period  we  have  main¬ 
tained  in  the  field  a  corps  of  artists  of  unequalled 
ability,  at  an  expense  which  would  sound  fabulous 
were  we  to  sum  it  up  in  figures.  We  have  had 
and  still  have,  competent  draughtsmen  with  every 
division  of  the  army,  and  with  every  expedition 
of  the  National  forces  on  sea  or  land,  and  have 
presented  a  series  of  Illustrations  of  the  War, 
f<M'  surpassing  in  number ,  accuracy ,  and  excellence 
anything  that  has?  ever  yet  been  attempted ,  in  this 
department,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Nine- 
tenths  of  all  the  illustrations  of  the  war  that  have 
been  published  in  Europe,  and  most  of  those 
which  have  been  reproduced  in  lithograph  or  oil 
in  this  country,  have  been  copied  from  Frank 
Leslie’s  Illustrated  Newspaper— an  involun¬ 
tary  tribute  to  its  accuracy  and  the  skill  of  its 
artists. 

Over  700  Illustrations  of  the  War,  Views  of 
Places,  of  Battles,  Portraits  of  Distinguished 
Officers  and  Worthy  Privates,  Maps,  Plans,  etc., 
etc.,  have  been  published  during  the  year,  forming 

The  literary  contents  of  the  paper,  it  is  con¬ 
ceded  on  all  hands,  have  been  of  the  highest  in¬ 
terest  and  value ;  and  it  only  remains  to  be  said 
that  in  this  department  renewed  efforts  will  be 
made  during  the  ensuing  year,  to  achieve  the 
highest  excellence  and  retain  the  deepest  interest. 
In  evidence  of  this  we  refer  to  the  offer  made  in  . 
another  column  for  a  Prize  Novel— an  offer  more 
munificent  than -has  yet  been  made  in  America. 

In, a  word,  it  is  our  determination  to  make  Frank 
Leslie’s  Illustrated  Newspaper,  for  the  future, 
as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  the  best,  as  it  is  the 
cheapest,  Pictorial  and  Family  Paper  in  America. 

Subscribers  should  send  in  their  subscriptions 
at  once,  so  as  to  commence  with  the  new  volume, 
which  will  be  one  of  surpassing  interest  for  all 
time.  Promptness  in  this  respect  is  all  important, 
as  it  will  be  impossible  to  supply  back  numbers. 

One  copy  o 
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Ebbing  of  the  Rebel  Tide— The  Situation. 

The  rebel  tide  which  flowed  northward  for  two  weeks 
■with  such  impetuosity,  invading:  the  loyal  border  States  of 
Kentucky  and  Maryland,  and  threatening  to  overwhelm  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania,  seems  to  have  spent  its  force,  and  is  now 
receding.  All  the  accounts  from  Maryland  concur  in  repre¬ 
senting  the  rebel  army  in  retreat,  falling  back  rapidly,  and 
in  some  confusion,  by  way  of  the  fords  of  the  Upper  Poto¬ 
mac,  into  Virginia.  The  rebel  army  under  Kirby  Smith, 
which  had  penetrated  through  Kentucky,  capturing  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Frankfort  and  Maysville,  to  within  sight  of  the  Ohio 
river,  has  also  suddenly  reversed  its  steps,  while  the  army 
of  Gen..  Bragg  is  brought  to  a  stand  before’  Nashville.  If 
the  rebel  commanders  ever  seriously  entertained  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  “  carrying  the  war  into  the  Free  States,”  it  is  clear 
that  they  have  now  abandoned  it,  and  it1-*  difficult  to  see 
what  they  have  gained  by  their  northward '  emonstration. 
They  may  have  added  something  to  their  stock  of  shoes, 
clothing  and  medicines,  and  obtained  some  horses  and 
cattle,  hut  in  no  kind  of  proportion  to  their  needs.  What 
they  have  gained  in  this  respect  has  augmented  very  little 
their  ability  to  carry  on  the  war,  and  they  will  return  to 
their  own  haunts  nearly  as  naked  and  as  hungry  as  they 
left  them. 

Nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  their  experiences  in  Mary¬ 
land  will  tend  to  elevate  their  spirits.  They  found  little  of 
that  sympathy  and  co-operation  which  they  expected,  and 
the  dulcet  proclamations  Of  their  Generals  fell  on  cold,  un¬ 
responsive  ears.  The  thousands  of  “oppressed  Maryland¬ 
ers,”  who  were  expected  to  join  their  “  army  of  deliverance,” 
shrunk  into  a  few  hundred  idle  and  worthless  vagabonds. 
The  outbreaks  that  were  to  distract  he  attention  of  the 
National  armies,  and  keep  them  occupied,  did  nottake  place. 
Pennsylvania  rose  like  a  lion  in  their  front,  and  the  premoni¬ 
tory  equinoctial  rains  began  to  swell  the  Potomac  in  their 
rear.  But  one  alternative  remained— to  fight  or  to  retreat. 
They  seem  to  have  chosen  the  latter.  Jt  remains  to  be  seen 
if  they  are  to  be  permitted  to  perform  this  difficult  manoeuvre, 
a  twentieth  time,  with  entire  impunity.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  if.'tfije  pride  of  our  Generals  will  not  prompt  them  to 
punish;  in  some  signal  manner,  the  audacity  of  the  move¬ 
ment  across  the  Potomac,  and  the  sublime  contempt  of  their 
capacity  and  activity  implied  in  the  fact  of  leaving  them, 
almost  unwatched,  in  the  rear.  The  sluggishness  of  the 
anaconda  has  passed  into  a  proverb,  and  the  rebels  have  no 
fear  of  being  caught  in  its  slowly  contracting  coils. 

By  latest  advices  it  appears  that  a  large  portion,  if  not  the 
whole,  of  the  rebel  army  is  crossing  the  Upper  Potomac, 
near  Williamsport,  Martinsburg  and  Harper’s  Ferry.  It  is 
said  that  they  attacked  Gen.  Miles,  who,  with  7,000  men,  is 
entrenched  at  the  latter  place,  on  the  13th,  and  were  re¬ 
pulsed.  Also,  that  the  attack  was  renewed  on  the  14th, 
with  what  result  is  unknown.  Gen.  White,  with  a  small 
force  at  Williamsport,  is  said  to  have  been  overwhelmed  by 
numbers,  and  captured.  On  the  other  hand,  Gen.  Burnside, 
whose  entry  into  Frederick  City  was  a  perfect  ovation,,  is 
reported  pressing  closely  on  the  rear  of  the  rebels,  compel¬ 
ling  them  to  bum  a  large  part  of  their  train,  and  capturing 
many  prisoners.  The  result  of  all  these  movements  in 
Maryland,  and  of  the  concentration  of  the  Pennsylvania 
volunteers  to  the  support  of  Gen.  McClellan,  must  soon  be 
known.  Meanwhile  speculations  are  needless. 

In  Kentucky,  the  rebels,  after  having  advanced  to  within 
four  miles  of  the  Ohio,  have  suddenly  fallen  back  to  Florence, 
and  it  is  believed  will  continue  their  retreat  to  Tennessee. 
Gen.  Bragg  is  held  in  check  by  Gen.  Thomas  at  Nashville. 
This  retrograde  movement  seems  to  have  been  forced  by  the 
sudden  awakening  of  the  National  forces  under  Gen.  Buell, 
who  lay  supine  on  the  Alabama  border  while  the  rebels 
pushed  past  him  to  the  Ohio.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his 
awakening  has  not.been.too  late.  With  at  least  80,000  m< 
under  his  command,  he  has  shamefully  permitted  two  Stab 
to  be  overrun,  and  the  metropolis  of  the  West  threaten* 
with  capture.  If  Court-Martials  were  not  obsolete  instit 
tions  in  this  country,  Gen.  Buell  might  justly  tremble  for  1 
spurs,  it  not  his  life.  That  Cincinnati  is  regarded  as  safe, 
very  clearly  appears  from  the  fact  that  the  militia  called 
together  for  its  defence  haVe  been  disbanded. 

The  Union  forces  in  Western  Virginia  have  been 
pelled  to  abandon  their  position  at  Gauiey’s  Bridge,  and  fall 
back  down  the  Kanawha  river,  with  considerable  loss. 
iR  probable  that  the  rebel  advance  here  will  be  checked  by 
the  retreat  of  the  main  columns  east  and  west.  At  any  rate, 
it  cannot  lead  to  any  important  result. 


Altogether  the  week  opens  with  brighter  skies  and  im¬ 
proved  prospects.  The  rebel  scheme  of  “  transferring  the 
seat  of  war  to  the  Northern  States”  is  a  confessed  failure, 
and  the  attempt  will  hardly  he  repeated.  Meantime  the  new 
Northern  army  is  getting  in  fighting  trim,  a  number  of  the 
Monitors  are  nearly  ready,  and  with  suc\radical  changes  in 
the  field  and  Cabinet  as  experience  ha9  shown  necessary  and 
public  opinion  demands,  it  is  still  within  our  power  to  crush 
the  rebellion  before  the  commencement  of  the  New  Year. 

Postscript. 

A  severe  battle  was  fought  on  the  14th  Sept.,  between  a 
detachment  of  the  National  forces,  under  the  command  of 
Gens.  Hooker,  Reno  and  Franklin,  and  a  large  force  of  the 
rebels,  who  had  taken  up  a  position  on  the  heights  of  Hagers¬ 
town,  in  which  the  rebels  were  defeated  and  driven  from  the 
field,  night  putting  an  end  to  the  contest.  The  victory  was 
complete  and  glorious.  Gen.  Reno  was  killed. 


The  Requisitions  of  the  Nation. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  this  country 
when  the  demand  for  a  complete  reorganization  of  the 
Executive  Government  has  been  so  earnest  and  so  nearly 
universal  as  now.  The  people  have  unbounded  confidence 
in  the  honesty  and  good  intentions  of  the  President,  but 
very  little  in  his  general  ability  and  executive  energy 
and  power.  His  hesitation  and  weakness  are  partially 
shielded  by  his  unquestioned  integrity ;  but  when  he  endea¬ 
vors  to  throw  the  cloak  of  his  integrity  over  the  failures  and 
derelictions  of  his  subordinates  in  the  Cabinet  and  his  depu¬ 
ties  in  the  field,  as  he  has  ostentatiously  done  on  several 
occasions,  he  strips  himself  without  covering  those 
he  would  hide  from  public  censure.  “  I  take  the  responsi¬ 
bility,”  is  a  phrase  which  would  be  significant,  if  not  inspir¬ 
ing,  in  the  mouths  of  men  of  iron  will  and  inflexible 
like  Jackson,  hut  they  are  idle  words  from  the  lips 
ham  Lincoln.  The  heart  of  the  people  sinks  when  they  hear 
them,  for  they  are  not  deceived  as  to  the  capacities  of  t 
President.  They  know  that  he  stands  in  pre-eminent  i 
of  able,  upright,  consistent,  powerful  supporters  and 
laborers  in  his  Cabinet,  and  competent  and  vigorous  offi 
in  the  field.  The  stoutest  heart  and  the  strongest  head 
was  ever  vouchsafed  to  man  might  justly  shrink  to  meet 
fearful  responsibilities  that  rest  on  him,  and  the  terrible  exi¬ 
gencies  that  surround  him.  He  needs  all  that  the  nation  ce 
give  of  manhood,  capacity  and  prescience  to  support  him; 

And  yet,  what  do  we  see  ?  Are  the  representative  men  « 
the  country  at  his  back?  Is  he  surrounded  by  statesm* 
and  generals  whom  the  nation  and  the  world  reoognize  i 
as  capable,  in  whom  they  confide,  and  who  can  inspire  the 
hearts  and  nerve  the  energies  of  the  people?  Alqs !  alas 

A  Cabinet  organized  with  reference  to  party  requiremei 
alone,  and  with  a  single  exception,  acknowledged  failures  in 
their  several  departments.  Little  men  on  tall  pt  ' 
whose  feeble  powers  no  one  respects,  and  whose 
neither  beget  confidence  nor  inspire  enthusiasm ! 

Generals  who  have  never  won  a  battle ;  whose  records 
are  those  of  vast  armies  wasted,  time  lost,  uncounted  trea¬ 
sure  spent,  and  a  country  humiliated  and  well  nigh  ijh  de¬ 
spair!  I 

So  stands  the  nation  to-day.  It  sees  the  President  drift¬ 
ing,  drifting,  helplessly,  blindly,  and  implores  him  for  that 
change,  which,  as  change  alone,  would  restore  its  spirit  and 
revive  its  energies.  Are  there  no  names  to  stir  the 
blood  ?  Has  the  storm  evoked  no  spirit  powerful  enough  to 
direct  it?  Among 
endowed  with  genius  and  born  to  command?  If  there  he 
such,  let  the  President  summon  them  to  his  council  and  his 
camp, -sternly  setting  aside  the  men,  whatever  their 
dents  or  personal  relations,  who  “  have  been  weighed  in  the 
balance  and  found  wanting.”  A  change  must  be  had.  There 
are  evil  omens  in  the  air,  signs  of  portent,  premonishing  an¬ 
archy  and  the  violent  overthrow  of  Constitutional  authority. 
It  wiU  be  well  if  these  shall  be  heeded  in  time,  before  patri¬ 
otic  men,  the  lovers  of  law,  and  the  devotees  of  order  shall 
edme  to  regard  even  such  a  change  as  a  relief  from  the 
deadly  nightmare  of  incompetence,  which  loads  'down  the 
nation  and  jeopardise! 


]  its  lite 


Gas  Monopolies. 

Monopolies  of  all  sorts  are  curses,  per  se,  but  they 
often  submitted  to  from  apparent  or  real  necessity.  The 
persons  or  companies  holding  them  seldom  fail  to  abuse 
their  privileges,  and  when  they  become  rich  and  powerful 
they  succeed,  through  influence  or  bribery,  in  perpetuating 
their  abuses  in  defiance  of  public  opinion  and  the  rights 
the  people.  The  gas  companies  of  our  principal  cities  a 
notable  examples  of  abrnse  of  the  public.  Look' at  the  Ma 
hattan  Gas  Company  of  this  city !  Obtaining  its  franchises 
when  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  gas  wa6  double  what  it 
is,  it  has  not  only  kept  up  high  prices,  but  assumed  insuffer¬ 
able  manners  towards  its  customers.  Its  annual  profit  is 
not  less  than  50  per  cent,  on  its  capital,  and  its  stock  com¬ 
mands  100  per  cent,  premium.  It  has  magnificent  buildings, 
sumptuous  offices,  officers  with  princely  salaries,  and  holds 
indefinite  amounts  of  property  under  the  disguises  of 
serve”  and  “  Surplus.”  And  yet  this  company,  which  is  (to 
use  a  vulgar  term)  “  rotten"  with  wealth,  contrives  to  esca 
from  the  support  of  its  share  of  the  burthens  of  the  wi 
As  tjje  Tax  bill  was  framed  originally,  a  tax  wap  imposed  on 
gas,  with  the  clear  intention,  as  the  context  8$F ws,  of  being 
collected  from  the  monopolizing  companies  thems< 

But  later  in  the  stage  of  legislation,  we  find  a  clause 
duced  authorizing  the  monopolists  to  culd  thekaxto  the  bilk* of 
the  consumer !  How  this  was  done  no  one  appears  to  know, 
but  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  mole-like,  and  j 
efficient  way  in  which  monopolies  of  all  tarts  operate 
legislation,  will  not  be  at  a  loss  to  divine.  The  tax,  wh 
was  intended  to  reach  the  fat  profits  and  accumulated  wealth 
j  of  bloated  monopolies,  by  some  hocus  poetics,  is  fastened  on 
|  the  shoulders  of  the  consumers,  already  (.taxed  in  every 
I  article  of  necessity  and  luxury. 


The  gas  companies  of  Philadelphia  are  not  wholly  without 
shame.  They  have  informed  their  over- taxed  customers  that 
they  shall  pay  the  tax  themselves.  But  New  York  monopo¬ 
lists  are  of  a  sterner  sort.  Dives  here  sweeps  up  his  crumbs, 
lest  Lazarus  or  the  dogs  should  eat  them ! 

The  city  undertakes  to  give  us  water,  and  does  it.  Why 
>t  take  the  supply  of  light  into  its  own  hands  ?  We  are 
glad  to  see  that  in  vj.ew  of  the  action  of  the  gas  companies, 
oard  of  Councilinen  have  passed  a  resolution  directing 
the  Counsel  to  the  Corporation  to  take  measures  tb  transfer 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  these  companies  to  the  city,  in 
compliance  with  certain  provisions  of  their  charters. 


“Norman  Aristocracy.” 

pondent  of  the  Boston  Transcript  has  taken  up 
fn  article  from  a  Southern  paper  in  which  the  writer  claims  that  the 
Southerners  are  Normana— evidently  under  the  delusion  that  to  be  a 
Norman  is  ta.be  something  superior  to  the  average  human  family.  When 
Southern  States  were  settled,  tr 


a  his  history  of  France  as  the  pedlars  of  Eu- 
f  wan fl«red  through  Europe,  talking  through  their 


n  offering,  upon  thrones) 

rman  aristocrat  was  part  pedlar,  part  katght.  “  The  Norman  cavalier, 

* - *"  "4‘’  '  ’f  soldier  of  fortune  of  the  Dfcgnld 

(Uar  of  the  style  described  by  the 


Dalgotty  stamp,  and  half  l  an! 

Southern  newspapers* 

The  Norman  character,  so  far  from  being  romantic  iu»d  aristocratic,  is, 
and  always  ^him  been,  decidedly  vulgar.  To-day,  if  you  will  inquire 

informed  that  the  Normans  out  leu  doigts  crochus,  which,, being  iuter- 
preted,  signifies  that  the  Normans  “  crook  their  fingers.”  At  this  very 
m  meet,  everywhere  in  Normandy,  the  worst  of  the  characteris- 
hich  are  usually  mentioned  as  peculiarly  American,  and  you  come 
.  them  in  no  other  province  of  France. 


imitate  in  Central  America  t 


drawl  through  their  nose,  ns  well  ns  the  man-ste 

'  ‘  )ld  time— and  also  the  filibus- 
ivasion  that  took  place  about 
year  1,000,  in  England  and  the  South  of  Italy-are  all  of  them  true 
resentatlves  of  the  pure  Norman  breed. 

What  is  the  aristocracy  of  England  i 
Very  few  of  the  ruling  families  of  England  are  of'aticieut,  < 


military  origin. 

,  _ either  b: 

dlars  or  (what  is  a  little  worse)  by  successful  lawyers. 
io  has  traveUed  through  Arkansas  or  Florida,  knows  what 
ke  of  the  boaBted  Southern  hospitality.  Whoever  puts 


ided,  and  at  the  same  time  pay  New 
York  hotel  prices.  I  know  not  how  a  lonely  traveller  gets  his  dinner 
or  a  night's  rest  in  the  other  Southern  States,  as  I  have  never  myself 
gone  through  them  on  horseback,  or  conversed  with  any  person  who 
has  performed  that  feat.  I  venture  to  affirm,  however,  that  a  horseback 
traveller  will  see 


States  North  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.” 

The  Southerners  have  dazzled  and  bewildered  us  wit 
but  the  delusion  is  now  passing  away.  The  chivalry  c 


“Barney,  leave  the  girls  alone,”  is  a  hit  ofcjhomely  ad- 
e  that  may  well  be  offered  to  the  host  of  writers  and  pamphleteers  on 
■  “  Bights  of  Worn  ‘  “  “ 


The  misfortune  of  worn 


begin  to  make  speciflca- 
thac  of  late  they  are  expected 


din  of  “  Parthians,  Medes,  Elamites  and  dwellers  ii 
speaking  at  once,  was  nothing  to  the  clamor  of  inc 
vices,  with  humming  accompaniment  of  dull  nonsei 


Whatever  may  be  the  other  results  of  the  present  war, 
■  ffeot  the  thorough  emancipation  of  our 
It  will  ossify  the  gristle  and  harden  the 

r  so  complete  oontempt  of  foreign  power  in  this 


or  single,  * 

force,  naval  or  military,  that  Europe  can  bring  against  us.  X 
have  within  90  days  an  iron-clad  navy  capable  of  demolishing  t 
blned  fleets  of  Europe.  The  -  Monitors’'  now  building  are  capable  of 
destroying  the  EngUsh^and  French  navieajn  an^hpur^and  we^n  put 

But  the  relative  force  question  is  one  no  longer  worth  con¬ 
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A  Lipogram. 

Under  the  head  of  “  Sibilants,"  wo  gave,  in  a  late  number, 

poem  of  average  endurability,  of  whioh  the  distinguishing  character- 


By  haughty  Amabel. 
That  winged  hoy  of  Pag 


The  tiny  rogue  employed  uo  sir 
Her  lofty  pride  to  quell— 

At  me  ulone  he  aim’d  the  dart- 
Why  not  at  Amabel? 

To  him  I’ll  plead  for  aid  no  mo 
The  Love-God  of  old  Rome ; 
But,  patriot-like,  I  mean  t’  imp 
The  Fairy -folk  of  Home  1 


AURORA  FLOYD. 


CHAPTER  XXIV.— CAPTAIN  PRODDER  CARRIES  BAD  NEWS  TO  HIS 

While  Aurora  stood  upoD  the  threshold  of  the  open  window,  a  man 
■was  lingering  upon  the  broad  stone  steps  before  the  door  of  the  en¬ 
trance-nail,  remonstrating  with  one  of  John  Mellish’s  servants,  who 
held  supercilious  parley  with  the  intruder,  and  kept  him  at  arm’s 
length  with  the  contemptuous  indifference  of  a  well-bred  servant. 

The  stranger  was  Capt.  Samuel  Prodder,  who  had  arrived  at  Don¬ 
caster  late  in  the  afternoon,  had  dined  at  the  “Reindeer,”  and  had 
come  over  to  Mellish  Park  in  a  gig  driven  by  a  hanger-on  of  that  es¬ 
tablishment.  The  gig  and  the  hanger-on  were  both  in  waiting  at 
the  bottom  of  the  steps ;  and  if  there  had  been  any  thing  wanting  to 
turn  the  balance'of  the  footman’s  contempt  for  Capt  Pl  odder’s  blue 
coat,  loose  shirt-collar  and  silver  watchchain,  the  gig  from  the 
Reindeer  would  h  ive  done  it. 

“  Yes,  Mrs.  Mellish  is  at  home,”  the  gentleman  in  plush  replied, 
after  surveying  the  sea -captain  with  a  leisurely  and  critical  air,  which 
was  rather  provoking  to  poor  Samuel ;  “  but  she’s  engaged.” 

“  But  perhaps  she’ll  put  off  her  engagement  for  a  bit  when  she 
hears  who  it  is  as  wants  to  see  her,”  answered  the  captain,  diving 
into  his  capacious  pocket.  “  She’ll  tell  a  different  story,  I  dare  say, 
when  you  take  her  that  bit  of  pasteboard.” 

He  handed  the  man  a  card,  or  rather  let  me  say  a  stiff  square  of 
thick  pasteboard,  inscribed  with  his  name,  so  disguised  by  the 
flourshing  caprices  of  the  engraver  as  to  be  not  very  easily  decipher¬ 
ed  by  unaccustomed  eyes.  The  card  bore  Capt.  Prodder’s  address 
as  well  as  his  name,  and  informed  his  acquaintances  that  he  was 
part  owner  of  the  Nancy  Jane,  a^d  that  all  consignments  of  goods 


i  thumb  and  finger, 


:  bandan- 


The  footman  took  the  document 
and  examined  it  minutely  as  if  it  ha 
Ages.  A  new  light  dawned  upon  him  as  he  deciphered  £ 
ti  jn  about  the  Nancy  Jane,  and  he  looked  at  the  captain 

“Is  it  cigars  you  want  to  dispose  hoff?”  he  asked,  “ 
nas  ?  If  it’s  cigars,  you  might  come  round  to  our  ’all  and  show  us 
the  harticle.” 

“  Cigars !”  roared  Samuel  Prodder.  “  Do  you  take  me  for  a  smug¬ 
gler,  you—  ?”  Here  followed  one  of  those  hearty  seafaring  epithets 
with  which  polite  Mr.  Chucks  was  apt  to  finish  his  speeches.  “  I’m 
your  missus’s  own  uncle;  leastways,  I— I  knew  her  mother  when 
she  was  a  little  gal,”  he  added  in  considerable  contusion ;  for  he  re¬ 
membered  how  far  away  his  sea-captainship  thrust  him  from  Mrs. 
Mellish  and  her  well  born  husband ;  “  so  just  take  her  my  card,  and 
look  sharp  about  it,  will  you  ?” 

“  we’ve  a  dinner-party,”  the  footman  said,  coldly,  “  and  I  don’t 
know  if  the  ladies  have  returned  to  the  drawing-room ;  but  if  you’re 
anyways  related  to  missus— I’ll  go  and  see.” 

The  man  strolled  leisurely  away,  leaving  poor  Samuel  biting  his 
nails  in  mute  vexation  at  Having  let  slip  that  ugly  fact  of  her  reia- 
tion6hip. 

“That  swab  in  the  same  cut  coat  as  Lord  Nelson  wore  aboard  the 
"Victory,  will  look  down  upon  her  now  he  knows  she’s  niece  to  a  old 
sea-captain  that  carries  dry-goods  on  commission,  and  can’t  keep 
his  tongue  between  his  teeth,”  he  thought. 

The  footman  came  back  while  Samuel  Prodder  was  upbraiding 
himself  for  his  folly,  and  informed  him  that  Mrs.  Mellish  was  not  to 
he  found  in  the  hotse. 

“  Who's  that  payin'  upon  the  pianer,  then  >"  ashed  Mr.  Prodder, 
with  sceptical  Mhntness. 

“  Oh,  thaj^the  clugyman’s  wife,”  answered 
ously ;  ciddyvong  guvnes*,  I  should  think,  for  she  plays  too 
Jar  a  real  lady.  Missus  don’t  play— leastways  only  pawlkers  and 
that  sort  of  think.  Good-night.” 

He  closed  the  two  half-glass  .doors  upon  Capt.  Prodder  without 
further  ceremony,  and  shut  Samuel  out  of  his  niece’s  house. 

“To  think  that  I  played  hopscotch  and  swopped  marbles  for  hard¬ 
bake  with  this  gal’s  mother,”  thought  the  captain,  “  and  that  her 
aervant  turns  up  his  nose  at  me  and  shuts  the  door  in  my  face  !” 

It  was  in  sorrow  rather  than  in  anger  that  the  disappointed  sailor 
thought  this.  He  had  scarcely  hoped  for  any  thing  better.  It  was 
only  natural  that  those  about  his  niece  should  flout  at  and  contempt¬ 
uously  entreat  him.  Let  him  go  to  her— let  him  come  only  for  a 
moment  face  to  face  with  Eliza’s  child,  and  he  did  not  fear  the 
issue. 

“  I’11  walk  through  the  Park,”  he  said,  to  the  man  who  had  driven 
him  from  Doncaster ;  “  it’s  a  nice  evenin’,  and  there’s  pleasant  walks 
under  the  trees  to  win’ard.  You  can  drive  back  into  the  high-road 
and  wait  for  me  agen  that  'ere  turnstile  I  took  notice  of  as  we  came 

The  driver  nodded,  smacked  his  whip,  and  drove  his  elderly  gray 
pony  towards  the  Park  gates.  Capt.  Samuel  Prodder  went,  slowly 
and  deliberately  enough,  the  way  that  it  was  appointed  for  him  to 
go.  The  Park  was  a  strange  territory  to  him ;  but  while  driving 
past  the  outer  boundaries  he  had  looked  admiringly  at  chance  open¬ 
ings  in  the  wood,  revealing  grassy  amphitheatres  enriched  by  spread¬ 
ing  oaks,  whose  branches  made  a  shadowy  tracery  upon  the  sunlit 
turf.  He  had  looked  with  a  seaman’s  wonder  at  the  inland  beauties 
of  a  quiet  domain,  and  had  pondered  whether  it  might  not  be  a' 
pleasant  thing  for  an  old  sailor  to  end  his  days  amid  such  monoto¬ 
nous  woodland  tranquillity,  far  away  from  the  sound  of  wreok  and 
tempest  and  the  mighty  voices  of  the  dreadful  deep;  and,  in  his  dis¬ 
appointment  at  not  seeing  Aurora,  it  was  some  consolation  to  the 
captain  to  walk  across  the  dewy  grass  i#  the  evening  shadows,  in  the 
direction  where,  with  a  sailor’s  unerring  topographical  instinct,  he 
knew  the  turnstile  must  be  situated* 


dinner-party  at 


s  Capt. 


time  in  which  there  is  scarcely  one  positively  dark  hour  amongst  the 
24 ;  and  though  the  village  clock  chimed  the  half-hour  after  nine  as 
the  sailor  entered  the  wood,  he  was  able  to  distinguish  the  outlines 
of  two  figures  advancing  towards  him  from  the  other  end  of  the  long 
arcade,  that  led  in  a  slanting  direction  to  the  turnstile. 

The  figures  were  those  of  a  man  and  woman,  the  woman  wearing 
some  light-colored  dress,  which  shimmered  in  the  dusk^  the  man 
leaning  on  a  stick  and  obviously  very  lame. 

“Is  it  my  niece  and  one  of  her  visitors?”  thought  the  captain; 
“  maybe  it  is.  I’ll  lay  to  port  of  ’em,  and  let  ’em  pass  me.” 

Samuel  Prodder  stepped  aside  under  the  shadow  of  the  trees  to 
the  left  of  the  grassy  avenue  through  whioh  the  two  figures  were 
approaching,  and  waited  patiently  until  they  drew  near  enough  for 
him  to  distinguish  the  woman’s  face.  The  woman  was  Mrs.  Mellish, 
and  she  was  walking  on  the  left  of  the  man,  and  was  therefore 
nearest  to  the  captain.  Her  head  was  turned  away  from  her  com¬ 
panion,  as  if  in  utter  scorn  and  defiance  of  him,  although  she  was 
g  to  him  at  that  moment.  Her  face,  proud,  pale  and  disdainful, 
isible  to  the  seaman  in  the  chill,  shadowy  light  of  the  newly- 


distant  group  of 

Capt.  Prodder 
towards  him.  He  saw  tl 
in  anger  and  scorn,  and 
shone  through  the  black 
’  ’  is  heart  grew  chill  i 


had  l 


:  beautiful  face  turned 


they* 


looked  like  blood, 
d  in  loving  wonder 

w  the  dark  eyes,  with  their  sombre  depth,  dark 
luminous  shimmer  of  the  jeweisthat 
upon  her  haughty  head.  He  saw  her, 
;  sight  of  the  pale  beauty  in  the  mys- 

„Ul. 

“  It  might  be 
this  quiet  place ;  *  it’ 
blood.” 

He  would  have  advanced,  perhaps,  and  addressed  his  niece,  had 
!  not  b*en  held  back  by  the  words  which  she  was  speaking  as  she 
passed  him,  words  that  jarred  painfully  upon  his  heart,  telling,  as 
auger  and  bitterness,  discord  and  misery, 
te  you,”  she  said,  in  a  clear  voice,  which  seemed  to 
vibrate  sharply  in  the  dusk,  “  hate  you,  hate  you,  hate  you  !*  She 
repeated  the  hard  phrase,  as  if  there  were  some  pleasure  and  delight 
uttering  it,  which  in  her  ungovernable  anger  she  could  not  deny 
herself.  “  What  other  words  do  you  expect  from  me  ?”  she  cried, 
mocking  laugh,  which  had  a  tone  of  deeper  misery  and 
hopelessness  than  any  outbreak  of  womanly  weeping. 
>u  have  me  love  you  ?  or  respect  you  ?  or  tolerate  you  ?” 
ose  with  each  rapid  question,  merging  into  an  hysterical 
rer  melting  into  tears.  “  Would  you  have  me  tell  you 
anything  else  than  what  I  tell  you  to-night  ?  I  hate  and  abhor  you. 
ok  upon  you  as  the  primary  cause  of  every  sorrow  I  have  ever 
»wn,  of  every  tear  I  have  ever  shed,  of  every  humiliation  I  have 
endured ;  every  sleepless  night,  every  weary  day,  every  despairing 
er  passed.  More  than  this — yes,  a  thousand,  thousand 
I  look  upon  you  as  the  first  cause  of  my  father’s 
Yes,  even  before  my  own  mad  folly  in  believing  you 
thinking  you— what  ?— Claude  Melnotte,  perhaps !— a  curs-  upon 
nan  who  wrote  the  play  and  the  player  who  acted  in  it,  if  it 
helped  to  make  me  what  I  was  when  I  met  you !  I  say  again  I  hate 
;  your  presence  poisons  my  home,  your  abhorred  shadow  haunts 
sleep— no,  not^my  sleep,  for  how  should  I  ever  sleep  knowing 

r-  Conyers/being  apparently  weary  of  walking,  leaned  against 

lent  defiance  at  the  speaker.  But  Aurora’s  passion  had  reached 
point  in  which  all  consciousness  of  external  things  passes  away 
le  complete  egoism  of  anger  and  hate.  She  did  not  see  his 
superciliously  indifferent  look;  her  dilated  eyes  -stared  straight  be- 
ier  into  the  dark  recess  from  which  Capt.  Prodder  watched  his 
’s  only  child.  Her  restless  hands  rent  the  fragile-border  of  her 
l  in  the  strong  agony  of  her  passion.  'Have  you  ever  seen  this 
of  woman  in  a  passion  ?  Impulsive,  nervous,  sensitive,  san- 
ladness — brief,  thank  Heaven ! 

laoe  and  ribbon,  or  coroner’s  juries  might  have  to  sit  even  oftener 
m  they  do.  It  is  fortunate  for  mankind  that  speaking  daggers 
is  often  quite  as  great  a  satisfaction  to  us  as  using  them,  and  that  we 
can  threaten  very  cruel  things  without  meaning  to  carry  them  out. 

little  children  who  say,  “Won’t  I  just  tell  your  mother  ?” 
and  the  terrible  editors  who  write,  “  Won't  I  give  you  a  castigation 
Market-Deeping  Spirit  of  the  Times  or  the  Walton-on-the- 
Naze  Atheneeum  ?” 

“  If  you  are  going  to  give  us  much  more  of  this  sort  of  thing,” 
said  Mr.  Conyers,  with  aggravating  stolidity,  “perhaps  you  won’t 
object  to  my  lighting  a  cigar  ?” 

Aurora  took  no  notice  of  his  quiet  insolence;  but  Capt.  Prodder, 
involuntarily  clenching  his  fist,  bounded  a  step  forward  in  his  retreat 
and  shook  the  leaves  of  the  underwood  about  his  legs. 

“  What’s  that  ?”  exclaimed  the  trainer. 

“My  dog,  perhaps,”  answered  Aurora;  “he’s  about  here  with 

“  Curse  the  purblind  cur,”  muttered  Mr.  Conyers,  with  an  un¬ 
lighted  cigar  in  his  mouth.  He  struck  a  lucifer-match  against  the 
back  of  a  tree,  and  the  vivid  sulphurous  light  shone  full  upon  his 


“A  rascal,”  thought  Capt.  Prodder;  “a  good-looking,  heartless 
scoundrel.  What’s  this  between  my  niece  nnd  him  ?  He  isn’t  her 
husband  surely,  for  he  don’t  look  like  a  gentleman.  But  if  he  ain’t 
her  husband,  who  is  he  ?” 

The  sailor  scratched  his  head  in  his  bewilderment.  His  senses 
had  been  almost  stupefied  by  Aurora’s  passiouate  talk,  and  he  had 
only  a  confused  feeling  that  there  was  trouble  and  wretchedness  of 
6ome  kind  or  other  around  and  about  his  niece. 

“If  I  thought  he’d  done  anything  to  injure  her,”  he  muttered, 
“  I’d  pound  him  into  such  a  jelly  that  his  friends  would  never  know 
his  handsome  face  again  as  long  as  there  was  life  in  his  carcase.” 

Mr.  Conyers  threw  away  the  burning  match,  and  puffed  at  his- 
newly-lighted  cigar.  He  did  not  trouble  himself  to  take  it  from  his 
lips  as  he 


Aurora,  but  spoke  between  I 


teeth,  and 
’  he  said, 


‘You  know  as  v 
‘Yes;  for  ever." 


“  No,”  answered  Aurora ;  “  but  I’d  tell  all ;  and  get  the  release 
which  I  ought  to  have  sought  for  two  years  ago.” 

“Oh,  ah,  to  be  sure,”  said  Mr.  Conyers;  “a  pleasant  thing  for 
Mr.  Mellish,  and  our  poor  papa,  and  a  nice  bit  of  gossip  for  the  news¬ 
papers.  I’ve  a  good  mind  to  put  you  to  the  test,  and  see  if  you’ve 
pluck  enough  to  do  it,  my  lady.” 

She  stamped  her  foot  upon  the  turf,  and  tore  the  lace  in  her  hands, 
throwing  the  fragments  away  from  her;  but  she  did  not  answer 

“  You’d  like  to  stab  me,  or  shoot  me,  or  strangle  me,  as  I  stand 
here,  wouldn’t  you,  now !”  asked  the  trainer  mockingly. 

“  Yes,”  cried  Aurora,  “  I  would!”  She  flung  her  head  back  with 
a  gesture  of  disdain  as  she  spoke. 

“  Why  do  I  waste  my  time  in  talking  to  you  ?”  she  said.  “  My 
worst  words  can  inflict  no  wound  upon  such  a  nature  as  yours.  My 
6corn  is  no  more  painful  to  you  than  it  would  be  to  any  of  the  loath¬ 
some  creatures  that  creep  upon  the  margin  of  yonder  pool.” 


away  with  his  little  finger. 


outh,  and  struck  the  ashes 

contemptous  laugh;  “I'm  not vevy-thin- 
ell  used  to  this  sort  of  thing,  into  the  bar. 
remarked  just  now,  we  drop  this  style  of 


At  this  juncture  Captain  Prodder,  wb 
strangle  his  niece’s  companion,  had  ad’ 
two  speakers,  knocked  off  his  hat  attains 
tree  which  sheltered  him. 

There  was  no  mistake  this  time  about  the  rust 
The  trainer  started,  and  limped  toward  Captain 


ng- 


‘  There’s  some  one  listening  to  us,”  he  said.  “  I’m  sure  of  it  this 
time— that  fellow  Hargraves,  perhaps.  I  fancy  he’s  a  sneak." 

Mr.  Conyers  supported  himself  against  the  very  tree  behind  which 
the  sailor  stood,  and  beat  amongst  the  under-growth  with  his  stick, 
but  did  not  succeed  in  encountering  the  legs  of  the  listener. 

“  If  that  soft-headed  fool  is  playing  the  spy  upon  me,”  cried  the 
trainer  savagely,  “  he’d  better  not  let  me  catch  him,  for  I’ll  make 
him  remember  it,  if  I  do.” 

“  Don’t  I  tell  you  that  my  dog  followed  me  here  ?”  exclaimed 
Aurora  contemptuously. 

A  low  rustling  of  the  grass  on  the  other  side  of  the  avenue,  and  at 
some  distance  from  the  seaman’s  place  of  concealment,  was  heard  as 
Mrs.  Mellish  spoke. 

“  That’s  your  dog,  if  you  like,”  said  the  trainer ;  the  other  was  a 
man.  Come  on  a  little  way  further,  and  let’s  make  a  finish  of  this 


right.  The  church  clock  had  struck  te 
solemn  chimes  had  fallen  unheeded  v 
angry  voices  raging  i 


as  she  looked  around  her  at  the  summer  darkm 
the  flaming  yellow  moon,  which  brooded  low  upon  the  earth'  and 
shed  no  light  upon  the  mysterious  pathways  and  the  water-pools  in 

The  trainer  limped  away,  Aurora  walking  by  his  side,  yet  holding 
herself  as  far  aloof  from  him  as  the  grassy  pathway  would  allow. 
They  were  out  of  hearing,  and  almost  out  of  sight,  before  the  sea- 
captain  could  emerge  from  a  state  of  utter  stupefaction  so  far  as  to 
be  able  to  look  at  the  business  in  its  right  bearings. 

“  I  ought  to  ha’  knocked  him  down,”  he  muttered  at  last,  “  whether 
he’s  her  husband  or  whether  he  isn’t.  I  ought  to  have  knocked  him 
down,  and  I  would  have  done  it,  ton,”  added  the  captain  resolutely, 
it  hadn’t  been  that  my  niece  seemedto  have  a  good  fiery  spirit  of 
le  to  fire  a  jolly  good  broadside  in  the  way  of 

i— ,i  . Captain  Prod- 

long  grass, 


hard  words.  I’ll  find  n 
der,  groping  for  his  ha 
'  "  I’ll  just  run 


amongst  the  brambles  and  t 


i  the 


The  captain  found  his  1: 
sins  loose  in  his  hands,  ; 


i  asked  this  question,  and  looked 


“  What  if  I  refuse  ?”  he  repeated,  still -smoking. 

“  Look  to  yourself!”  she  cried,  between  her  set  teeth ; 
Look  to  yourself!” 

“  What !  you'd  kill  me,  I  suppose  ?” 


arse  and  shay.  He’ll  be  wonderin’ 
go  back  just  yet,  I’ll  keep  in  the  way  of 
the  game  leg.” 

and  walked  down  to  the  turnstile,  where 
om  the  Reindeer  fast  asleep,  with  the 
his  head  upon  his  knees.  The  horse, 
nosebag,  seemed  as  fast  asleep  as  the* 

driver. 

The  young  man  woke  at  the  sound  of  the  turnstile  creaking  upon 
i  axis,  and  the  step  of  the  sailor  in  the  road. 

“  1  “in’*  goin’  to  get  aboard  just  yet,"  said  Captain  Prodder ;  “  I’ll 
take  another  turn  in  the  wood  as  the  evenin's  so  pleasant.  I  come 
tell  you  I  wouldn’t  keep  you  much  longer,  for  I  thought  you'd 
nk  I  was  dead.” 

‘I  did  a’most,"  answered  the  charioteer  candidly.  “My  word, 
i’t  you  been  a  time !’’ 

‘  I  met  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mellish  in  the  wood,”  said  the  captain, 

“  and  I  stopped  to  have  a  look  at  ’em.  She’s  a  bit  of  a  spitfire, 
‘.n’t  she  ?”  asked  Samuel,  with  affected  carelessness. 

The  young  man/rom  the  Reindeer  shook  his  head  dubiously. 

“  I  doant  know1* about  that,”  he  said ;  “  she’s  a  rare  favorite  here¬ 
abouts  with  poor  folks  and  gentry  too.  They  do  say  as  she  horse¬ 
whipped  a  poor  fond  chap  as  they’d  got  in  the  stables,  for  iil-usin’ 

’  er  dog;  and  sarve  him  right  too ;  added  the  young  man  decisively. 
Them  softies  is  alius  vicious.” 

Captain  Prodder  pondered  rather  doubtfully  upon  this  piece  of  in 
irmation.  He  was  not  particularly  elated  by  the  image  o£  his  sis- 
r’s  child  laying  a  horsewhip  upon  the  shoulders  of  her  half-witted 
;rvant.  This  trifling  incident  didn’t  exactly  harmonize  with  his 
ea  of  the  beautiful  young  heiress,  playing  upon  all  manner  of  in-v 
ruments,  and  speaking  half-a-dozen  languages. 

“  Yes,”  repeated  the  driver,  “  they  do  say  as  she  gave  t’  fondy  a 
good  whopping,  and  damme  if  I  don’t  admire  her  for  it.” 

Ay,  ay,”  answered  Captain  Prodder  thoughtfully.  “Mr.  Mel- 
walks  lame,  don’t  he  ?”  he  asked,  after  a  pause. 

Lame !”  cried  the  driver;  “Lord  bless  your  heart,  not  a  bit  of  it. 
John  Mellish  is  as  fine  a  young  man  as  you’ll  meet  in  this  Riding. 
Ay,  and  finer  too.  I  ought  to  know.  I’ve  seen  him  walk  into  our 
e  often-  enough  in  the  race  week." 

e  captain’s  heart  sank  strangely  at  this  information.  The  man 
whom  he  ha  Aheard  his  niece  quarrelling  was  not  her  husband, 
The  squabble  had  6eemcd  natural  enough  to  the  uninitiated 
sailor  while  he  looked  at  it  in  a  matrimonial  light ;  but  seen  from 
another  aspect  it  struck  sudden  terror  to  his  sturdy  heart,  and 
blanched  the  ruddy  hues  in  his  brown  face.  “  Who  was  he,  then  ?” 

i  thought,  -‘who  was  it  as  my  niece  was  talkin’ to — after  dark _ 

one — a  mile  off  her  own  home,  eh  ?’’ 

Before  he  could  seek  1 
agitated  and  alarmed  hii 

the  wood,  and  found  an  echo  under  a  distant  hill 
ie  pricked  up  his  ears  and  jibbed  a  fe 
gave  a  low  whistle. 

“ I  thought  so,”  he  said.  “Poachers!  This 
look  full  of  game;  nnd  though  Squire  Mellish 
prosecute  ’em,  folks  know  pretty  well  as  he’ll 


poachers,  we’ll  catch  ’ei 
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Mid  drooping  willows  had  neglected  hung, 

And  sigh’d  through  winds  that  wnk’d  each  sleeping  string— 
Still  let  thv  numbers  tune  my  trembling  tongue : 

Oh  I  sacred  I#.rp.  though  midnight  dewB  hare  chill’d 
Each  treasur’d  effort  of  tby  earlier  lay, 

Tet  once  again  thy  measure  shall  be  fill’d, 

And  thou  shnlt  cheer  me  through  life’s  darkest  day ! 


atriarchal  days  of  yore, 
n’d  strings  beneath  a  monarch’s 
d  song  of  power 


n  of  penitence  a 
fires  of  guilt  or  marshall’d 
thy  flowing  numbers  slept, 

troubled  thrones, 


While  kings  in  discord  fled 
3’er  midnight  misfcriis  David 
And  Saul  hath  felt  and  fir’d  thy  loftier  tones 


t  wont  my  loneliest  lioure 


’  *  ’  1  uiould’ring  chords  v 


off”  with  the  work 
and  manner  Jan  £ 
hurry  in  him ;  he  u 


an,  in  his  indolent  manner — and  i 
ared  intensely  indolent,  as  if  ther 
1  bring  his  words,  too,  out  indolent! 
ne  aloft,  sit  himself  down  on  the  co 


'  I  say,”  said  young  Cheeae,  watching  the  progress  of  t 
:h  satisfaction,  “  Dame  Dawson  has  been  here.” 

'  What  did  she  want  >■■  asked  Jan. 


1  Jan.  "Well,  it  T 


r  much  b 


“Law,  Jan!”  For, 
young  Cheese  was  thus 

master— as  Jan  was.  And  Jan  allowed  i  .  _ 

“ She’ll  throw  ’em  away,”  repeated  Jan.  “There’s  not  a  wo 
lot  for  physic  in  all  the  parish  than  Dame  Dawson.  I  know  her 
old.  She  thought  she’d  get  peppermint  and  cordials  ordered  for  h 
an  excuse  for  running  up  a  score  at  the  public-house.  Where’s 
doctor  ?” 

“He’s 


Thy  hush’d  a 
rho  world  n 
Yet  Heaven  may  own,  accept  and  bless  t 


VERNER’S  PRIDE. 

BY  THE  AUTHORESS  OF  “EAST  LYNNE.” 


The  house  of  Dr.  West  was  already  lighted  up.  Gas 
door,  gas  at  its  surgery  door,  gas  inside  its  windows ;  n 
in  the  place  was  ever  so  extensively  lighted  as  Dr.  West’s.  The 
house  was  enclosed  with  iron-railings,  and  on  its  side— detached — 
was  the  surgery.  A  very  low  place,  this  surgery ;  you 
down  a  step  or  two,  and  then  plunge  into  a  low  door.  In 
of  the  last  tenant  it  h  id  been  used  as  a  garden-tool  house, 
tolerably  large  room  and  had  a  tolerably  small  window,  v 
in  front,  next  the  door.  A  counter  ran  along  the  room  at 
and  a  table,  covered  with  miscellaneous  articles,  stood  on 
Shelves  were  ranged  completely  round  the  room  aloft,  am 
steps,  used  for  getting  down  the  jars  and  bottles,  rested  in  a  corn 
There  was  another  room  behind  it,  used  exclusively  by  Dr.  West. 

unding  desperately  away  at  something 
pended  on  it,  was  a  peculiar-looking  gen- 


;  right. 


Seated  o 


that  bore  the  appearance  of  being  too  long  even  for  his  tall  body, 
great  hands  and  feet,  a  thin  face,  dark  and  red,  a  thin  aquiline  nose! 
black  hair  and  .black  prominent  eyes  that  seemed  to  be  always  on 
the  stare— there  sat  he,  his  legs  dangling  and  his  fingers  working. 
A  straightforward,  honest,  simple  fellow  looked  he,  all  utility 
practicalness— if  there  is  such  a  word.  One,  plain  in  all  ways. 

It  was  Janus  Vomer ;  never,  in  the  memory  of  anybody,  called  any¬ 
thing  but  “  Jan second  and  youngest  son  of  Lady  Vemer,  brother 
to  Lionel.  He  brother  to  courtly  Lionel,  to  stately  Decima,  son 
refined  Lady  Vemer !  He  certainly  was ;  though  Lady  Vemer  in  h 
cross  moods  would  declare  that  Jan  must  have  been  changed  ; 
nurse— an  assertion  without  foundation,  since  he  had  been  uurs< 


\  answered  t 

People  called  him  “droll;”  and,  if  to  be  of  plain,  unvarnished 
"  s  droll,  Jan  decidedly  was 


ners  and  speech  ’ 


Lady  Ver'rer  did  not  accord  him  any  great  amount  of  favor  her¬ 
self.  She  had  tried  to  make  Jan  what  she  called  a  gentleman, 
beat  into  him  suavity,  gracefulness,  tact,  gloss  of  speech  and  be; 
ing;  something  between  a  Lord  Chesterfield  and  a  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley,  and  she  had  been  obliged  to  give  it  up  as  a  hopeless  '  ' 
Jan  was  utterly  irreclaimable;  Nature  had  made  him  plain 


o  unoffending 

ell  Jan  he  was  undutiful.  Jan  t 
;  could ;  but  he  could  not  change  his  ungainly 
anner.  As  well  try  to  wash  a  negro  wli 
Lady  Verner  had  proposed  that  Jan  should  go  into  the  army, 
(plain  spoken  as  a  boy,  like  he  was  now)  had  responded  that 


barrister,  or  a  clergyman,  or  a  member  of  parliament  (it  was  what 
Lady  Verner  said)  would  cost  vasts  sums  of  money ;  a  commission 
could  be  obtained  for  him  gratis,  in  consideration  of  his  father’s 

“Make  me  an  apothecary,”  said  Jan, 

“  An  apothecary!”  echoed  Lady  Vemer,  aghast.  “  That’s  not  a 
gentleman’s  calling.” 

Jan  opened  his  great  eyes.  Had  he  taken  a  liking  for  carpenter¬ 
ing,  he  would  have  deemed  it  gentlemanly  enough  for  him. 

“  What  on  earth  has  put  an  apothecary’s  business  into  your  head  ?” 
cried  Lady  Vemer. 

“  I  should  like  the  pounding,”  replied  Jan. 

“  The  pounding !”  reiterated  Lady  Verner,  in  astonishment. 

“  I  should  like  it  altogether,”  concluded  Jan.  “  I  wish  you’d  let 
me  go  apprentice  to  Dr.  West.” 

Jan  held  to  his  liking.  In  due  course  of  time  he  was  apprenticed 
to  Dr.  West,  and  pounded  away  to  his  heart’s  content.  Thence  he 
went  to  London,  to  walk  the  hospitals,  and  completed  his  studies  in 
Paris. 

It  was  at  the  latter  period  that  the  accident  happened  to  Jan  which 
called  Lionel  to  Paris.  Jan  was  knocked  down  by  a  carriage  in  the 
street,  his  leg  broken,  and  he  was  otherwise  injured.  Time  and  skill 
cured  him.  Time  and  perseverance  completed  his  studies,  and  Jan 
became  a  licensed  surgeon  of  no  mean  skill. 

He  returned  to  Deerham,  and  was  engaged  as  assistant  to  Dr. 
West.  No  very  ambitious  position,  but  “it’sgood enoughfor  Jan,” 
slightingly  said  Lady  Verner.  Jan  probably  thought  the  same,  or 
he  would  have  sought  a  better.  He  was  four-and-twenty  now.  Dr. 
West  was  a  general  practitioner,  holding  an  Edinburgh  degree  only. 
There  was  plenty.lo  do  in  Deerham  and  its  neighborhood,  what  with 
the  rich  and  what  with  the  poor.  Dr.  West  chiefly  attended  to  the 
rich  himself,  and  left  Jan  to  take  care  of  the  poor.  It  was  all  one 
to  Jan. 

Jan  sat  on  the  counter  in  the  surgery,  pounding  and  pounding. 
He  had  just  come  in  from  his  visit  to  Deerham  Court,  summoned 
thither  by  the  slight  accident  to  his  sister  Decima.  Leaning  his 
two  elbows  on  the  counter,  and  his  pale  puffy  cheeks  on  his  hands, 
intently  watching  Jan  with  his  light  eyes,  was  a  young  gentleman  of 
16,  with  an  apron  tied  round  his  waist.  This  was  Master  Cheese,  an 
apprentice,  as  Jan  once  had  been.  In  point  of  fact,  the  pounding 
now  was  Master  Cheese’s  proper  work,  but  he  was  fat  and  lazy,  and 
so  sure  as  Jan  came  into  the  surgery,  so  sure  would  young  Cheese 
l?egin  to  grunt  and  groan,  and  vow  that  his  arms  wero  "  knocked 


say,  Jai 


I  saw  one  of  the  Bitterworth  grooms  come' 
use  this  afternoon,  so  perhaps  something’s  wrong  there.  I 
*Ro««n  u-.  n  stunning  pie  for  supper !” 


!  1  wei 


kitchen  when  s 

nas  got  a  hare  inside  it,  and  forcemeat  balls.” 

"Miss  Deb,”  replied  young  Cheese.  “ It's  sure  to  be  something 
extra  good,  for  her  to  go  and  make  it.  If  she  doesn’t  help  me  to  a 
rare  good  serving,  shan’t  I  look  black  at  her !” 

“  It  mayn’t  be  for  supper,”  debated  Jan. 

“Cook  said  it  was.  I  asked  her.  She  thought  somebody  was 
•  oil,  don’t  go  and  say  I 

opposite,  where  various  glai 
fat  gl; 

some  essence  of 
ht?” 

like  that,"  said 


coming.  I  say,  Jan,  if  you  n 


tit.  Wo 


Who 
pot  of  hers, 


“  They’ll  make  castor  oil  scarce,  if  they  go  at  it 
Jan,  indifferently. 

“  They  use  about  a  quart  a  month ;  I  know  they  do— the  three  of 
them  together,”  exclaimed  young  Cheese  as  vehemently  as  if  the 
loss  of  the  castor  oil  was  personal.  "  How  their  nightcaps  must  be 
greased!” 

‘Sibylla  doesn’t  use  it,”  said  Jan. 

‘Doesn’t  she,  though!”  retorted  young  Cheese  with  acrimony, 
'he  uses  many  things  on  the  sly  that  she  pretends  not  to  use. 
She’s  ^  as  vain  as  a  peacock.  Did  you  hear  aboutr— ” 

Master  Cheese  cut  his  question  short:  coming  in  at  th2  surgery 
door  was  Lionel  Verner. 

“  Well,  J an,  what  about  Decima  ?  After  waiting  ages  at  the  Court 
r  you  to  come  downstairs  and  report,  I  found  you  were  gone.” 

“  It’s  a  twist,”  said  Jan.  “  It  will  be  all  right  in  a  few  days.  How’s 
icle  Stephen  to-day  ?” 

“  Just  the  same.  Are  the  young  ladies  in  ?” 

“  Go  an^  see>”  sai<l  “I  know  nothing  about  ’em.” 

“  Yes,  they  are  in,  sir,”  interrupted  Master  Cheese.  “  They  have 
t  been  out  all  the  afternoon,  for  a  wonder." 

I  ionel  left  the  surgery,  stepped  round  to  the  front  door,  and  en¬ 
tered  the  house. 

square,  moderate-sized  drawing-room,  with  tasty  things  scat- 
ibout  it  to  catcll  the  eye,  stood  a  young  lady,  figuring  off  before 
amney-glass.  Had  you  looked  critically  into  the  substantial 
ire  you  might  have  found  it  old  and  poor :  of  a  different  class 
he  valuable  furniture  at  Vqrner’s  Pride,  widely  different  from 
the  light,  elegant  furniture  at  Lady  Verner’s.  But,  what  with  white 
-acassars,  many-colored  mats  on  which  reposed  pretty  orna- 
.  glasses  and  vases  of  flowers,  and  other  trifles,  the  room 
looked  well  enough  for  anything.  In  like  manner,  had  you,  with  the 
e  critical  eye,  scanned  the  young  lady,  you  would  have  found 
of  real  beauty  she  possessed  little.  A  small  pretty  doll’s  face 
blue  eyes  and  gold-colored  ringlets;  a  round  face,  betraying 
nothing  very  great,  or  good,  or  intellectual ;  only  something  fascin¬ 
ating  and  pretty.  Her  chief  beauty  lay  in  her  complexion ;  by  candle¬ 
light  it  was  radiantly  lovely,  a  pure  red  and  white,  looking  like 
work.  A  pretty,  graceful  girl  she  looked ;  and,  what  with  her  fascin- 
of  person,  of  dress,  and  of  manner,  all  of  which  she  perfectly 
well  knew  how  to  display,  she  had  contrived  to  lead  more  than  one 
heart  captive,  and  to  hold  it  in  fast  chains. 

The  light  of  the  gas  chandelier  shone  on  her  now;  on  her  blue 
gauzy  dress,  set  off  with  ribbons,  on  her  sleepy  blue  eyes,  on  her  rose- 
1  cheeks.  She  was  figuring  off  before  the  glass,  I  say,  twisting 
her  ringlets  round  her  fingers,  and  putting  them  in  various  positions 
effect;  hdr  employment,  her  look,  her  manner,  all  indicat- 
very  essence  of  vanity.  The  opening  of  the  door  caused  her 
her  head,  and  she  shook  her  ringlets  into  their  proper  place, 
and  dropped  her  hands  by  her  side,  at  the  entrance  of  Lionel 

Oh,  Lionel ;  is  it  you  ?”  said  she,  with  as  much  composure  as  if 
had  not  been  caught  gazing  at  herself.  “I  was  looking  at  this,” 
pointing  to  an  inverted  tumbler  on  the  mantelpiece.  “Is  it  not 
strange  that  we  should  see  a  moth  at  this  cold  season  ?  Amilly 
und  it  this  afternoon  on  the  geraniums.” 

Lionel  Verner  advanced  and  bent  his  head  to  look  at  the  pretty 
speckled  moth  reposing  so  still  on  its  green  leaf.  Did  he  see  through 
'  ifice  ?  Did  he  suspect  that  the  young  lady  had  been  admiring 
a  pretty  face,  and  not  the  moth  ?  Not  he.  Lionel’s  whole 
ad  long  ago  been  given  to  that  vain  butterfly,  Sibylla  West, 
is  gay  and  fluttering,  and  really  of  little  more  use  in  life  than 
th.  How  was  it  that  he  had  suffered  himself  to  love  her  ? 
Suffered !  Love  plays  strange  tricks,  and  it  has  fooled  many  a  man 
like  it  was  fooling  Lionel  Verner. 

And  what  of  Sibylla  ?  Sibylla  did  not  love  him.  The  two  ruling 
passions  of  her  heart  were  vanity  and  ambition.  To  be  some  time 
uistress  of  Verner’s  Pride  was  a  very  vista  of  desire,  and  there- 
she  encourrged  Lionel.  She  did  not  encourage  him  very  much ; 
was  rather  in  the  habit  of  playing  fast  and  loose  with  him :  but 
only  served  fo  rivet  tighter  the  links  of  his  chain.  All  the  love 
ch  as  it  was ! — that  Sibylla  West  was  capable  of  giving,  was  in 
cssion  of  Frederick  Massingbird.  Strange  tricks  again !  It  was 
scarcely  credible  that  one  should  fall  in  love  with  him  by  the  side  of 
attractive  Lionel ;  hut  so  it  had  been.  Sibylla  loved  Frederick 
Massingbird  for  himself,  she  liked  Lionel  because  he  was  the  heir  to 
Verner’s  Pride,  and  she  had  mauuged  to  keep  both  her  slaves. 

Lionel  had  never  6poken  of  his  love.  He  knew  that  his  marriage 
with  Sibylla  West  would  be  so  utterly  distasteful  to  Mr.  Verner,  that 
i  was  content  to  wajt.  He  knew  that  Sibylla  could  not  mistake 
m— could  not  mistake  what  his  feelings  were ;  and  he  believed  that 
e  also  wub  content  to  wait  until  he  should  be  his  own  master  and 
liberty  to  ask  for  her.  When  that  time  should  come,  what  did  she 
intend  to  do  with  Frederick  Massingbird,  who  made  no  secret  to  her 
loved  her  and  oxpected  to  make  her  his  wife  ?  Sibylla  did 
iw ;  she  did  not  much  care ;  she  was  of  a  careless  nature,  aud 


“  Don't  be  a  simpleton,  child,  and  bind  yourself  with  your  eyes 
bandaged,”  he  abruptly  and  laconically  said  to  her  one  day.  «  When. 
Verner’s  Pride  falls  in,  then  marry  whoever  is  its  master.” 

“  Lionel  will  be  its  master  for  certain,  will  he  not  ?"  she  answered, 
startled  out  of  the  words. 

“We  don’t  know  who  will  be  its  master,”  was  Dr.  West’s  re¬ 
joinder.  11  Don’t  play  the  simpleton,  I  say,  Sibylla,  by  entangling 

yourself  with  your  cousin  Fred.”  ' 

Dr.  West  was  one  who  possessed  an  eye  to  the  main  chance ;  and 
had  Lionel  Vemer  been  beyond  contingency  “  certain”  of  Verner’s 
Pride,  there  is  little  doubt  but  he  would  hnve  brought  him.  to  book  at 
intentions  with  regard  to  Sibylla.  There 
persons  in  Deerham  but  deemed  Lionel  as  indispu- 
Vemer’s  Pride  as  though  he  were  already  in  posscs- 
probably  an  unusually  cautious  man. 

. .  moth.  “*The day 


tably 

sion  of  it.  Dr.  West 
“  It  is  singular,”  observed 


o  cold  to  call  t 


eaBt,  according  to  my  belief;  hut  I  a 
“  Ento  what  a  hard  word !”  cried  Sibylla,  in  her  prettilp  affected 
lanner.  “  I  should  never  find  out  how  to  spell  it." 

Lionel  smiled.  His  deep  love  was  shining  out  of  his  (#cs  as  lie 
odked  down  upon  her.  He  loved  her  powerfully,  deeply.,  passion- 
U  ~  “  very  angel,  and  he  believed  her  to  be  pure- 


j  to-day  ?"  inquired  Sibylla,  alluding  t 


“  Where  did  ir 
Mrs.  Verner. 

“  I  saw  the  carriage  out  this  afternoon.” 

“  It  was  going  to  the  station  for  Miss  Tempest.” 


“  The  sweetest  child!— 
Lionel,  impulsively. 

“  A  child,  is  she  ?  I  ha 
of  you  at  Verner’s  Pride  li 


e  looks  little  more  than  a  child!” 


in,  is  it  not?  How  strange  1 


me  with  his  gold,”  said  Lionel. 

First  of  all  came  in  the  teathings— for  at 
,  two  young  ladies 


“  He  may  be  coming  h 
They  were  interrupted 
Dr.  West’s  the  dinner-h 
bearing  a  great  resemblance  to  each 

offence  not  to  call  them  young.  They  were  reaUy  not  very  much 
s  of  women  who  age  rapidily; 
x  teeth  had  gone,  and  they  had 


r  bending  forward 


past  thirty,  but  they 
their  hair  was  sadly  thin, 
thin  flushed  faces  and  larj, 
good-natured  look  in  them.  Little  in  person,  i 
as  they  walked,  and  dressing  youthfully,  they 
they  really  were.  Their  light  brown  hair  was  worn  in  short  strag¬ 
gling  ringlets  in  front,  and  twisted  up  with  a  comb  behind.  Once 
upon  a  time  that  hair  was  long  and  tolerably  thick,  but  it  had  gradu¬ 
ally  and  spitefully  worn  down  to  what  it  was  now.  The  Miss  Wests 
were  proud  of  it  still,  however,  as  may  be  inferred  by  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  castor  oil.  A  short  while  back,  somebody  had  recom¬ 
mended  to  them  castor  oil  as  the  best  specific  for  bringing  on  de¬ 
parted  hair.  They  were  inoffensive  in  mmd  and  manners,  rather 
simple,  somewhat  affected  and  very  vain,  quarrelling  with  no  person 
under  the  sun,  except  Sibylla.  Sibylla  was  the  plague  of  their  lives 
So  many  years  younger  than  they,  they  had  patted  her  and  indulged 
her  as  a  child,  until  at  length  the  child  became  their  mistress. 
Sibylla  was  rude  and  ungrateful,  would  cast  scornful  words  at  them 
and  call  them  “old  maids,”  with  other  reproachful  terms.  There’ 

Sibylla  still.  They  had  been  named  respectively  Deborah  and 
Amilly.  The  latter  name  had  been  intended  Amelie,  but  by  some 
mistake  of  the  parents  or  of  the  clergyman,  none  of  them  French, 
scholars,  Amilly  the  child  was  christened  and  registered.  It  re¬ 
mained  a  joke  against  Amilly  to  this  day. 

“  Sibylla !”  exclaimed  Deborah,  somewliatin  surprise,  as  she  shook 
hands  with  Lionel,  “  I  thought*  you  had  gone  to  Verner’s  Pride.” 

“Nobody  came  for  me.  It  got  dusk,  and  I  did  not  care  to  co 
alone,”  replied  Sibylla. 

“  Did  you  think  of  going  to  Verner’s  Pride  this  evening,  Sibylla  ?” 
asked  Lionel.  «  Let  me  take  you  now.  We  shall  be  just  in  time 
for  dinner.  I’ll  bring  you  back  this  evening. 

“I  don’t  know,”  hesitated  Sibylla.  The  truth  was,  she  had  ex¬ 
pected  Frederick  Massingbird  to  come  for  her.  “  I— think— I'll— 
go,”  she  slowly  said,  apparently  balancing  some  point  in  her  mind. 

“  If  you  do  go,  you  should  make  haste  and  put  your  things  on  ”* 
suggested  Miss  Amilly.  And  Sibylla  acquiesced  and  left  the  room!. 

“  Has  Mr.  Jan  been  told  that  the  tea’s  ready,  I  wonder  ?”  cried 
Miss  Deborah. 

Mr.  Jan  apparently  had  been  told,  for  he  entered  as  she  was  speak¬ 
ing  ;  and  Master  Cheese— his  apron  off  and  his  hair  brushed— with 
him.  Master  Cheese  cast  an  inquisitive  look  at  the  tea-table,  hoping 
he  should  see  something  tempting  upon  it;  eating  good  things,  forra^ 
ing  the  pleasantest  portion  of  that  young  gentleman’s  life. 

“  Take  this  seat,  Mr.  Jan 
ward  next  her  own.  “  Masl 
little  round ;  Mr.  Jan  can’t  i 


Master  Cheese  took  the  o 

he  was.  He  liked  to  sit  in  the  warmth,  with  his  back  to  the  fire. 

“  I  cannot  think  where  papa  is,”  said  Miss  Deborah.  “  Mr.  Lionel, 


3  window. 

“Miss  Amilly,”  asked  Jan,  11 
Pcor  Mios  Amilly  turned  all  t 

Vhile  Cheese,  going  red  also, 
k— just 


at  the  castor  oil  ?” 
rainbow;  if  she  had 
f  diminishing  locks. 
3  Jan  sundry  kicks 


drop,  Mr.  Jan,”  said  she.  “What’s  the  dose, 
if  you  please  ?  Is  it  one  teaspoonful  or  two  ?” 

“It  depends  upon  the  age,”  said  Jan,  “if  you  mean  taken  in¬ 
wardly.  For  you  it  would  be— I  say,  Cheese,  what  are  you  kicking 

Cheese  began  to  stammer  something  about  the  leg  of  the  table  - 
but  the  subject  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Sibylla.  Lionel 
wished  them  good  evening,  and  went  out  with  her.  Outside  the 
room  door  theyencountered  Dr.  West. 

“Where  are  you  going,  Sibylla  ?”  he  asked,  almost  sharply,  as 
his  glance  fell  upon  his  daughter  and  Lionel. 

“  To  Verner’s  Pride.” 


Verncr’s  Pride* 
he  should  like1 
later.  Now  go* 


iis  evening.” 

“But papa,  why?”  inquired  Sibylla,  feeling 
> turn  restive. 

“  I  have  my  reasons  for  it.  You  will  know 
rd  take  your  things  off  without  another  word. 

Sibylla  dared  not  openly  dispute  the  will  of  her  father,  neither 
ould  she  essay  to  do  it  before  Lionel  Verner.  She  turned  some- 
hat  unwillingly  towards  the  staircase,  and  Dr.  West  opened  the- 
■awiug-room  door,  signing  to  Lionel  to  wait. 

“  Deborah,  I  am  going  out.  Don’t  keep  the  tea.  Mr.  Jan,  should 
be  summoned  anywhere,  you’ll  attend  for  me.  I  don’t  know  when 
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“I  am  going  to  Twil*,’  he  said,  taking  Lionel’s  armas 


sSSSSSSSk 

Verner’s  Pride,  and  break  it  to  them.  He  g 
"““It  is atrfullyTudden!" “aid  LieneL  “ 


™'  TOo^’taenkit to  het-^u.  or^I  £  asked  Dr._  West,  of  Lionel. 


sfliasfes« 


.  to  his  father.  It  u 


S 

thfsake^of  hifgoldl^and  theftteckers  and'thfgohi^ad'bMn  tafen 
Mdrfty.ft.lyi  » tolk«ria,_M.a-no tetitet.  Thntthn notion 

ZrA%  Ms” ofn  amomfurged  hiS“?m  ‘But  hfhad  f™ 
.  long  and  hasar^ 

do«  lot  tell’ hefaW  h?  pirate  aSfffevefL^Wd  1'™'^!™, 
hundred  pounds!^  Ifheleft  me  a  paltry  sum  like  that,  I’d  fling  it  in 

I  hacUetter*  gm  'why,' “noSg  to  speak  of  does  come  to  me 
out  and  see  after  it  No,  it  would  never  do^  I'll  gof  It’s  hard  to 
L,Sthevniain|^  Yes,  I'll  go— that's  settled.  And  now to' t^  u  !S 

He  flung.away  what  remained  m  his  hand  of  the  sticks,  leaped  off 

E{yiS“  i^ioh  “i  ““  iied^iS* 


vngmx**-  —*is7s!,  V* 


"I  -r-'r  ■; 

ha“eLu^ifnM“^^|JnEiedL^yemer. 

"I*  years  I  find  she  is  not.  When  I  first  saw  her  at  the  railway 

Jhe  first  glad  look  that  Lionel  had  seen  on  Lady  Venter's  lace  for 


'“•My  TaftogLTof  d™  u“know  where  yon  might  go  an 

mnk’wthh ‘"on' m  ”  ““hem tf.hf ‘ 2,^  ^  ‘ 
““I  slightly  self-cooscitms  sntTe  mossed  Htflip.  of  Lion, 


Lionel  had  high  notions  of  duty  as  well  as  of  honor,  and  he  would 
not  equivocate  to  hie  mother. 

The  one  short  sentence  of  avowal  over,  Lionel  might  as  well  have 
talked  to  the  moon.  Lady  Vemer  heard  him  not.  She  was  horri- 


relf  for^LldyTeraerlmd  '^“theS^gfS  Iflofd  wfuklZt 
respond  angrily;  he  kept  his  lips  pressed  together  lest  he  should. 
Never  had  Lady  Venter  been  moved  to  make  such  a  s-ene ;  she  re- 
pronehed,  she  sobbed,  she  entreated.  And,  in  the  midst  of  it,  in 

stranger :  she  forgot  fmrtlencf^STpOT 


itwns  the  f 


..plilseSSr 

HpBSBsiE-iiii 
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NEW  UNIFORM  OF  THE  EXCELSIOR  BRIGADE. 

The  Excelsior  or  Sickles .  Brigade  was  raised  under  a 
direct  order  from  the  President,  and  although  it  has  been  claimed  by 
the  State,  and  its  regiments  numbered  in  the  State’s  quota,  it  has 
maintained  its  distinctive  and  exceptional  character.  There  is  no 
doubt  much  to  be  gained  by  giving  ' 

_ 

equally  as_  the_9th  New 

Doubtful.  The  individual!: 


of  individuality  and  responsibility 
impossible  to  impart  by  numerical  designations.  Would  Hawkins’s 
Zouaves  have  distinguished "themsel— -  ”  ""  ~~ 


GRACE  CHURCH,  NEW  YORK. 

We  take  therfollomng  sketch  of  the  “  aristocratic  ’’  church 
of  New  York  from  “Recent  Recollections  of  the  Anglo-American 
Church,  by  an  English  Laymjui 

itest  confer  of  our  land  has  penetrated  the  fame 

.:icKv:ty .  .1)1 

; those  Oft,.  . . I  I 

nn-  to  effect  a  successful  entrance,  i 
silks,  butterfly  bonnets,  costly  fii 
into  church  from  the  host  of  ( 


society.  It  is  no  easy  affair  to  effect  a  successful  entrance,  so 

great 'is  the  throng  of  rustling  si . "  * 

s  pouring  i: 


ling' gold  that  glimr 
while  one  window  se 
mer  night,  so  exquis 
ground  of  soft  ricUgi 


SiS&rtabi 


lie,  as  well  as  soldierly. 


is  portly  smiling  gentleman,  with-  the  bald  forehead,  ringed 
fingers,  glossy  linen  and  lustrous  broadcloth,  who  is -always  busy 
yet  never  in  an  undignified  hurry,  is  Mr.  Brawn— the  identic  ’  ‘  ’ 
mortal  Brown,  whr-" - *■-  '  '•  ” 


;  every  fashionable  festivity.  Within 
i  f  the  - rai  d 

glass' ‘'windows  almost  bailies"  the  power  of 
of  deep  blue,  and  emerald  light  blend,  with  a 
into  the  shadows  of  vivid  crimson  and  tremb- 
jr.  across  carved  door  and  decorated  gallery, 
ns  like  a  peep  into  the  clear  depths  of  a  sum- 
e  js  the  gleam  of  its  golden  stars  through  a 
tre,. 

IS 


WAR  SCENES  IN  THE  WEST. 

Kentucky  and  Ohio. 

he  | 

u  ,  i  famous  raid  1  _ 

Kentucky,  and  occupied  Paris  and  Cynthiana, 
has  been  fulfilled,  for  the  rebels  are  now  ad- 

- ,e  against  Covington,  and  even 

e  other  side  of  the  Ohio.  The 
irmv  is  under  the  command  of  Gen. 
Kirby  Smith,  and  is  variously  estimated  from 
15,000  to  30,000  men.  They  are  poorly  clad, 
but  well  armed,  and  considering  their  organiza¬ 
tion  are  tolerably  well  disciplined.  Their  officers 
are  bitter  desperadoes,  and  they  unite  in  the 
.  expressed  determination  to  pillage  Cincinnati, 
against  which  city  they  pretend  to  have  some 
terrible  grudge  to  settle.  Gen.  Kirby  Smith, 
the  rebel  commander,  is  much  trusted  by  his 
troops,  and  is  a  cool,  and  daring  leader. 

To  meet  these  men  we  have  Gen.  Lew  Wallace 
with  about  40,000  men  at  Covington  and  New¬ 
port— these  are  principally  citizens  who  have 
armed  to  defend  their  homesteads;  and  they 
will  do  it,  or  die  in  the  attempt.  The  fierceness 
of  feeling  existing  between  the  rebels  unci  the 
loyal  citizens  is  something  far  above  all  inter¬ 
national  hostilities,  and  partakes  of  a  vindictive 
abhorrence  which  will  render  the  conflict  mur¬ 
derous  in  the  extreme. 

Mr.  Lovie  states  that  both  the  Ohioans  and 
Kentuckians  have  flown  to  arms  with  a  wonder¬ 
ful  alacrity  to  repel  the  rebels,  who  occupy,  in 
their  sight,  the  form  of  the'  double  demon  of 
rebel  and  robber.  Greene  county  has  been  es 
pecially  in  earnest  on  the  present  occasion, 
and  has  risen  to  a  man,  the  women  cheering 
them  on  to  their  good  work.  The  Squirrel 
Rifles  are  from  this  indomitable  county,  and, 
like  the  Bucktails  of  Pennsylvania,  derive  their 
appellation  from  the  fact  of  their  proficiency  in 
hunting  the  animal  whose  name  they  at  once 
usurp  and  glorify.  No  sooner  was  a  call  made 
upon  them  than  this  gallant  regiment  were  “  up 
and  ready  to  he  at  tne  foe.”  In  half  an  hour 
they  were  at  the  railroad  depot  at  Xenia,  and 
after  kissiTip-  their  mothers,  wives,  daughters 

trusty  rines  and  still  truer  hearts  to  drive  back 
the  rebel  brigands  of  Davis.  Soul-stirring  were 
the  cheers  which  these  noble  men  gave  from  the 
windows  of  the  cars  as  they  whirled  off  to  the 


•en  and  lustrous  broadcloth,  who  is  always  busy,  ury;  the  ceilings  are  exquisitely 
ndigmfied  hurry,  is  Mr.  Brawn — the  identical,  im-  deaden  the  footfall,  glittering  prai 
mse  presence  is  so  indispensable  at  every  wedding  repose  ofl  the  satiny  surface  of  rai 
funeral.  In  fact,  this  sexton  of  Grace  Church  is  into  the  soft  depths  of  yielding  cu 


satiny’ surface  of  rare  veined  wood,  the  fornf  s _ 

soft  depths  of  yielding  cushions,  and  damask  footstools  offer 

■  delicious  refuge  fri  . 

kneef  to  c 


i  fashionable  s 


“We  wonder  v 

ago,  would  sav 
placed  in  the  mid 
and  introduced  to  this  religion  of  the  19th 
tury !  Would,  'they  ,  marvel  at  the  wisdom  of 
their  descendants,  who  have  exchanged  the 
old-fashioned  path  of  thorns  for  a  short  cut 
across  velvet  carpets  and  mosaic  pavements  ? 
or  would  they  he  insane,  efiough  to  entertain  a 
doubt  whether  the  1  short  cut  ’  actually  led  to 
the  exact  spot  called  Heaven  ? 

“We  cannot  answer  that  question.  Ask  yon¬ 
der  fat  old  gentleman,  fast  asleep,  with  his  gold 
spectacles  perched  on,  the  tip  of  his  nose;  there 
are  bank  dividends  and  fat  rent-rolls  written  on 
every  wrinkle  of  his  face.  Or  ask  that  lady,  in 
her  velvet  dress  and  ermine  cap,  who  is  eyeing 
her  neighbor’s  Russian  sables  with  an  < 

;  ask  yon  lovely  girl  in  her 
prettily  conscious  of  i 


“  See  what  they  will  say. 
diet  will  be  satisfactory.  The  fine  and  familiar 
chants  of  the  Episcopal  Church  are  rendered 
still  sweeter  by  the  magnificent  volume  of  voice 
nn  which  float  up  the  sweet  sentences  of  Scrip- 
■  ,  Jure,  and  the  old-fashioned  hymns,  sung  by  a 
thousand  mothers  at  a  thousand  hearthstones, 
fall  with  grateful  refrain  oh  the  ear.  Who 
shall  say  there  is  nothing  holy  and  'attractive 
in  being  conservative  as  regards  the  observance 
of  the  customs  of ‘lang  syiie  ?’  The  good  old 
pastor’s  lips  have  scarcely  concluded  the  bene¬ 
diction  when  there  .is  an  instantaneous  move¬ 
ment  toward  the  door,  as  if  the  congregation 
experienced  a  sensatipn  of  sudden  relief.  No 
wonder — all  their  religious  services  done,  and 
the  coist  clear  for  another  six  days  of  gaiety 
and  dissipation ! 

“  The  nimble  creatures  of  cockades  and  gold 
bands  descend  to  open  carriage-doors— the 
gentlemen  exchange  nods  and  smiles  with  one 
another,  fat  gentleman  included,  who  says,  *  It’s 

knowledge,  he  was  asleep  tfe ’whole  time ;  and 
the  ladies  compress  their  crinolines,  robes  d 
quettes,  and  rose-colored  bonnets  into  their  car¬ 
riages,  as  one  by  one  they  draw,  up  to 
their  aristoqraiic  freight.  There  is  a  t 

of  wheels,  a  glitter  i . 

and  a  soft  titter  of  bird 
say,  1  Good-bye,’  and  thus  e 
Grace  Church.” 


Lake  Superior  copper  production  has 
iow  reached  to  un  amount  more  than  half  as 
freftt  as  the  Cornwall  mines  of  1 


ies  of  England.  Tli 
:e  Superior  for  1801  1b  7,450  tom 

a  18001s  2,000  tonB. 
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J.  H.  WINSLOW  &  CO., 


FURNITURE  !  FURNITURE  !  ! 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

DEGEAAF  &  TAYLOR, 


LESLIE’S  WAR  MAPS. 


LOTTERIES  ! 


$2  50  TO  $100,000  ! 
Tickets  from  $2  50  to  $20  I 


Battle  Week  in  Maryland. 

CARRYING  THE  WAR  INTO  THE  NORTH  A  FAILURE. 

The  rebel  army,  150,000  strong,  which  three  weeks  ago 
crossed  the  Potomac  into  Maryland,  exultingly  proclaiming 
its  purpose  of  carrying  the  war  into  the  Northern  States,  has 
been  driven  back  into  Virginia,  beaten  and  disgraced.  We 
^ire  sorry  that  we  cannot  add  demoralized  and  destroyed. 
The  result  falls  short  of  the  hopes  which  their  temerity  in 
crossing  the  Potomac  justified,  and  exceeds  the  expectations 
which  the  antecedents  of  our  Generals  in  Virginia  author¬ 
ized.  Not  a  soldier  of  that  rebel  host  should  have  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  go  back,  except  as  a  fugitive  hurrying  from  close 
pursuit.  As  it  is,  the  rebel  army,  essentially  intact,  not- 
Avithstanding  its  heavy  loss  in  men  and  prestige,  has 
succeeded  in  regaining  Virginia,  and,  by  the  capture  of  Har¬ 
per’s  Perry,  opened  the  way  for  a  successful  retreat  to  Rich¬ 
mond  through  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  on  the  line  of  its  pre¬ 
vious  advance,  via  Leesburg,  Manassas  and  Culpepper. 
The  neglect  of  interposing  some  obstacle  to  this  very 
natural  movement  on  the  part  of  the  rebels,  it  is  for  Gen. 
Halleck  to  explain. 

The  campaign  in  Maryland  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 
On  Sunday,  the  14th  day  of  September,  having  previously 
evacuated  Frederick  City,  the  rear  of  the  rebel  army  had 
reached  the  Blue  Ridge  Pass,  on  thp  line  of  the  National 
road-leading  from  Frederick  towards  Hagerstown  and  the 
fords  of  the  Upper  Potomac.  .  Here  it  was  overtaken  by  the 
National  adyance  under  Gens^Hoqker  and  Reno.  The  posi¬ 
tion  was  aktrong  one,  and  strongly  guarded,  but  was  car¬ 
ried,  after  a  severe  action,  bythe  Union  forces,  the  rebels 
falling  back  in  disorder.  In  this  engagement  Gen.  Reno  was 
killed  on  the  Union  side,  and  Gen.  Garland  on  that  of  the 
rebels.  The  National  loss  Was  estimated  at  1,100  killed  and 
wounded ;  that  of  the  rebels  unknown. 
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Pursuit  was  now  made  by  the  whole  of  Gen.  McClellan’s 
army,  and  on  Tuesday  afternoon  the  rebels  were  brought 
bay  in  a  commanding  position  on  the  Antietam  creek,  ne 
the  village  of  Sharpsburg.  This  was  attacked  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  troops  in  force  on  Wednesday,  when  ensued 
the  severest,  if  not  the  bloodiest  battle  of  the  war.  It  was 
fought  with  great  fierceness  and  tenacity  on  both  sides  until 
darkness  terminated  the  struggle.  The  rebels  had  1 
gradually  forced  back  during  the  day,  and  the  battlefield 
held  by  the  Union  army  at  night.  The  loss  was  very  heavy 
on  both  sides;  that  of  the  National  army  estimated 
far  from  10,000  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  loss  in  officers 
was  unprecedentedly  heavy.  Gen.  Mansfield  was  killed,  and 
Gens.  Hooker,  Hartsuff,  Sedgwick  and  others  wounded 
The  result  of  the  battle  on  Wednesday  was  a  decided  victory 
to  the  National  army,  and  it  was  expected  that  the  struggle 
would  have  been  renewed  next  day,  and  the  rebels  forced  to 
a  surrender  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac.  Thursday,  how- 
ever,  was  spent  in  burying  the  dead  and  taking  i 
wounded.  It  is  alleged,  on  one  hand,  that  Gen.  McClellan 
acceded  to  an  armistice,  proposed  by  the  enemy,  for  this 
purpose.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  denied  that  there  was  any 
armistice  in  the  case.  At  any  rate,  during  Thursday  and 
Thursday  night  the  rebels  successfully  retreated  across  the 
Potomac,  and  when  the  pursuit  was  resumed  on  Friday  by 
Gen.  McClellan,  the  enemy  was  found  to  have  made  good 
his  escape,  carrying  off  his  artillery  and  trains,  and  to  have 
established  himself  in  a  strong  position  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Potomac,  near  Shephardstown,  where  he  remained  at 
last  accounts,  in  spite  of  seyeral  ineffectual  attempts  to  dis¬ 
lodge  him. 

While  these  successes  were  attending  the  pursuing  force 
of  Gen.  McClellan,  the  National  cause  suffered  a  severe  blow 
in  the  capture  of  Harper’s  Perry,  on  the  15  th,  by  a  rebel 
force  under  Gen.  Jackson.  This  position,  strongly  fortified, 
was  held  by  a  force  of  about  8,000  men,  under  command  of 
Col.  Miles,  of  Baltimore,  who  had  been  reinforced  by  Gen. 
White,  and  upwards  of  2,000  men,  who  had  been  compelled 
to  evacuate  their  position  at  Martinsburg.  The  investment 
was  commenced  by  Jackson  in  large  force,  on  Friday,  Sept.  : 
12th,  and  after  a  series  of  cowardly  or  treasonable 
tions  of  commanding  works  and  positions,  and  after  a  feeble 
resistance— the  whole  Union  loss  in  killed  and  wounded 
less  than  300— the  place  capitulated  on  the  15th.  The 
rison,  numbering  between  11,000  and  12,000  men,  a 
parolled.  The  enemy  obtained  upwards  of  50  pieces  ofeffect- 
tive  artillery,  more  than  12,000  muskets,  and  a  large  supply 
of  much  needed  ammunition,  valued  at  more  than  a  millio 
of  dollars.  Col.  Miles,  who  commanded,  was  killed  by 
shell  after  raising  the  white  flag. 

The  affair  at  Harper’s  Ferry  is  unquestionably  the  most 
shameful  episode  in  American  history,  the  most  infamous 
incident  of  the  war,  North  or  South.  The  loss  of  the  posi¬ 
tion— for  Col.  Miles  had  not  even  taken  the  precaution  of 
destroying  the  bridges  across  the  Potomac— not  on 
a  way  for  Jackson  to  march  up  the  south  bank  of  the  river, 
cross  it,  and  unite  him,  with  Lee  against  McClellan,  but  gave 
him,  in  the  way  of  light  artillery  and  ammunition, 
thing  of  other  supplies,  Important  means  for  continuing  the 
contest  or  covering  his  retreat.  In  any  other  country  in  the 
world,  or  under  any  other  military  administration,  such 
affair  as  that  of  Harper’s  Ferry,  would  be  submitted  to 
scrutiny  of  a  Court-Martial,  Its  responsibilities  fixed  and  the 
authors  of  the  foul  disgrace  brought  to  summary  punishment. 
But  the  influences  which  smothered  an  investigation  of  the 
massacre  of  Ball’s  Bluff,  and  prevented  inquiry  inf  o  the  betrayal 
of  Pope  at  Manassas,  seem  to  be  strong  enough  to  break  over 
all  the  wholesome  rules  of  war,  and  to  screen  every  kind  of 
incompetence  as  well  as  treason  from  the  eyes  of  an  indig¬ 
nant  people.  It  remains  to  be  seen  if  the  President  will 
assume  the  responsibility  of  this  last  disgrace,  in  a  droll 
speech  and  with  a  sly  chuckle ! 

The  campaign  in  Maryland,  therefore,  resolves  itself  into 
this :  The  rebels  have  been  defeated  in  the  field  and  driven 
out  of  the  State.  Their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  heavier  than  that  of  the  Union  forces.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  have  probably  taken  double  the  number  of 
prisoners  at  Harper’s  Ferry  that  were  taken  by  us  in  Mary¬ 
land,  three  times  the  number  of  guns  and  twenty  times  the 
amount  of  supplies.  How  far  their  loss  in  prestige  and 
general  demoralization  may  affect  the  result  of  the  war 
remains  to  be  seen.  The  question  whether  they  will  be 
permitted  to  retire  into  Virginia,  a  large  and  powerful 
nucleus,  around  which  the  new  conscription  will  build  up  an 
army  more  powerful  than  ever,  depends  on  the  activity  of 
our  commanders.  The  heavy  fighting  in  Maryland  will  be 
defrauded  of  more  than  half  Its  legitimate  results  if  the 
rebel  army  be  permitted  to  establish  itself  In  the  Shenan¬ 
doah  valley,  in  front  of  Washington,  or  even  if  it  is  permitted 
to  resume  its  old  position  at  [Richmond. 

From  the  West  we  have  news  of  a  brilliant  victory  by 
Gen.  Rosecrans  in  Mississippi,  but  it  is  more  than  counter¬ 
balanced  by  the  report  (not  yet  confirmed)  of  th6  surrender 
of  5,000  National  troops  at  Munfordsville,  Kentucky.  Of 
course  nothing  is  known  of  the  movements  of  the  illustrious 
Buell,  but  hopes  are  entertained  that  he  will  be  heard  from 
some  time  during  the  autumn ! 
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To  the  Literary  Public. 

IS  have  been  paid  to  foreign  authors  for  the  right 
of  publishing  their  productions  in  this  country  simultaneously  with 
road.'  We  believe  that  proportionate  inducements 
United  States,  talent  in  all  respects  equal  to  that 
which  is  displayed  in  the  foreign  productions  so  eagerly  caught  up 
and  reprinted  here ;  and  that  in  the  country  of  Irving,  Cooper,  Haw¬ 
thorne  and  Holmes  the  field  of  Fiction  offers  as  wide  a  range  s  ' 
hopeful  promise  as  in  any  part  .of  the  world.  In  this  belief,  a 
o  secure  to  our  readers  something  truly  original  and  indigenous, 
Publisher  of  this  paper  offers 


figures  is  scarcely  necessary. 


WZ 


for  the  Best  Original  Novel,  of  a  length  to  fill,  as  nearly  as  may 
76  pages  of  Frank  Leslie’s  Illustrated  Newspaper;  subj 
and  scene  at  the  discretion  of  the  author.  To  be  s 
the  1st  of  May,  1863. 


for  the  Best  Original  Tale,  to  fill  about  26  pages  of  Frank  Leslie’; 
Illustrated  Newspaper;  subject  and  seem 
author ;  to  be  sent  in  on  or  before  the  1st  of  January,  1863, 


Illustrated  Newspaper,  ti 


r  the  Second  Best  Short  Tale  as  a 


be  regarded  as  of  value  for  publication,  the  Proprietor  of  this  paper 
will  open  negotiations  with  their  authors  for  their  purchase.  Those 
not  accepted  will  be  scrupulously  returned  to  their  authors,  with 

All  productions  should  be  directed  to  Frank  Leslie,  19  City  Hall 
Square,  N.  Y.,  and  indorsed  “Prize.  ’ 

ID3  We  respectfully  request  our  brethren  of  the  press,  not  less  for 
the  rake  of  American  Literature  and  American  Authors  than  for  our 
own,  to  give  publicity  to  the  above  offer. 


Impedimenta. 

One  of  the  military  axioms  of  Napoleon  was  that  “the 
strength  of  an  army,  like  power  in  mechanics,  is  the  mass 
multiplied  by  the  rapidity.”  This  axiom  has  been  illustrated 
by  the  -events  of  this  war  in  a  wonderM  manner.  It  has 
been  boasted  of  the  National  armies,  that  they  have  been  the 
best  equipped  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Yet  their  very  am¬ 
plitude  of  equipment  and  redundancy  of  supplies  have  been 
the  most  serious  obstacles  to  their  success.  It  was  six  days 
after  Fort  Donelson  was  taken  and  the  approach  to  Nash¬ 
ville  uncovered,  before  our  troops  entered  that  city.  The 
supplies  which  Gen.  McClellan  took  to  the  Peninsula  were 
enormous,  and  impeded  anil  embarrassed  all  his  movements, 
without  really  ever  benefiting  his  soldiefs,  for  they  never 
reached  the  right  point  at  the  right  time.  And  even  after 
the  enormous  consumption  and  losses  of  his  stay,  he  was  so 
entangled  with  his  remaining  stores  and  baggage,  that  the 
poorly  supplied  rebels,  in  light  marching  order,  were  able 
to  reach  Manassas  and  Maryland  before  him— marching  all 
the  way  from  the  Rapidan,  while  he  had  at  his  cojnmand  a 
fleet  of  transports  larger  than  was  ever  under  the  control  of 
any  General  before  him. 

;  any  one  who  ever  saw  a  French  regiment  in  marching 
order,  look  at  one  of  ours !  Why,  every  soldier  in  our  army 
loaded  down  with  treble  the  weight  of  the  Frenchman, 
d  not  that  alone,  his  knapsack,  or  the  baggy,  unmanage¬ 
able  contrivance  which  is  forced  to  do  duty  as  a  knapsack,  is 
>  badly  adjusted,  and  hangs  about  and  drags  about  in  such 
manner  as  to  double  the  fatigue  that  would  result  if  it  were 
properly  arranged.  The  hardiest  packhorses  in  the  world 
3  break  down  under  the  heavy,  saggifig,  illy- adjusted 
loads  borne  by  our  soldiers ! 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  a  reform  is  to  be  effected  in  this 
respect,  and  that  our  Generals  have  not  disdained  to  learn 
thing,  if  not  from  the  lessons  of  experience,  from  the 
pie  of  our  enemies,  and  that  the  baggage  trains  are  to 
be  reduced  and  the  soldier’s  load  lightened.  The  former  have 
been  more  useful  to  the  enemy  than  anybody  else,  for  they 
have  been  very  generally  cut  off  /by  his  cavalry  and  gone  to 
supply  his  necessities.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  very  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  vehicles,  horses  and  supplies  that  have  been  put 
in  the  field  in  our  “army  trains”  has  been  captured  or 
destroyed  by  the  rebels ;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  the 
efficiency  of  our  soldiers  in  the  field  has  been  seriously  im¬ 
paired  by  the  fatigue  of  marching  under  the  weight  of  knap- 
icks  crammed  with  unnecessary  articles,  whether  of  food 
•  clothing. 

Rapidity  in  movement,  especially  in  a  country  of  such  wide 
epanse  as  ours,  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  military 


A  Good  Precedent. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  has  established  as  a  prece¬ 
dent  that  incompetency  and  neglect  of  duty  shall  not  be  pass¬ 
ports  to  promotion,  and  that  those  officers  who  fail  to  accom¬ 
plish  what  they  were  set  to  do  must  leave  the  public  service. 
The  officer  in  command  of  the  blockading  force  before 
Mobile,  Com.  Geo.  H.  Preble,  having  allowed  the  English- 
built  rebel  war  steamer  Oreto  to  run  into  Mobile,  after 
having  had  her  under  his  guns,  and  within  100  yards  dis¬ 
tance,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  dismissed  him  from  the 
service.  The  Order  is  as  follows : 

Navy  Department.  Sept.  20, 1862. 
general  Order.— Commander  George  Henry  Preble,  Benior  officer 
in  command  ot  the  blockading  force  off  Mobile,  having  been  guilty  of 
neglect  of  duty,  in  permitting  the  armed  steamer  Oreto  to  run  the  block- 
adivthereby  not  only  disregarding  Article  3,  Section  10,  of  the  Articles 
of  War,  which  requires  an  officer  to  do  his  utmost  to  overtake  and  cap¬ 
ture  or  destroy  every  vessel  which  it  is  his  duty  to  encounter,  but  omit- 
tiag  the  plainest  ordinary  duty  committed  to  an  officer,  is,  by  order  of 
the  President,  dismissed  from  the  naval  eervice  from  this  date.  The 
commander  of  each  vessel  of  wnr,  on  the  day  after  the  receipt  of  this 
published  general  order,  will  cause  It  to  be  road  on  the  quarter-deck  at 
general  muster,  together  with  the  accompanying  reports,  and  enter  both 
upon  the  vessel’s  log.  GIDEON  WELLE&, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


How  Great  Generals  Announce  Victory. 

“Veni,  vidi,  Vici.” — Ccesar. 

“  We  have  met  the  enemy,  and  they  are  ours.”— Perry. 

“  God  has  vouchsafed  us  a  glorious  victory.”— Jackson. 

“Gen.  Lee  stated  last  night,  publicly,  that  he  must  admit  t 
been  shockingly  whipped.”— McClellan. 


|L  M  them  in  this  expedltibu,  »a 

they  always  had  a  safe  back  door,  obligingly  left  open  bv  us,  to  facilitate 
their  escape;  while  the  possibility  that  a  chance  might  offer  to  strike 
W  ashington  or  Baltimore  was  enough  to  stimulate  them  to  effort.  That 
they  are  greatly  the  gainers  by  the  operation  thus  far,  I  think  no  one 
can  doubt.  They  have  mode  it,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  an  invasion,  a 
raid  and  a  reconnoissance  in  force.  The  invasion  hus  Increased  their 
self-confidence;  the  raid  has  supplied  iheir  ragged  and  starving  cohorts 
with  clothes,  shoes  and  rations ;  and  the  reconnoissance  has  pretty  accu¬ 
rately  revealed  to  them  the  numbers  nnd  condition  of  our  troops  in  the 
East.  With  these  results  they  can  afford  to  fall  back  upon  their  base  at 
Winchester  and  invent^,  new^combination,  while  we  are  congratulating 

Histoky  of  the  War.— No.  26  of  “  Frank  Leslie’s  Pictorial 

History  of  the  American- Civil  War,”  edited  by  the  Hon.  E.  G.  Squier, 
has  been  received.  This  ends  the  first  volume.  An  index  to  the  litera¬ 
ture  nnd  engravings  is  given,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  the 
work.  All  the  official  accounts  of  battles  are  given,  embracing  an 
interesting  information  found  in  no  other  publication.— 
Boston  Evening  Transcript. 

Moderation  in  War  is  Imbecility.”— Lord  Macaulay, 
ae  of  his  historical  criticisms,  strongly  contrasts  the  failures  of  the 
Generals  trained  to  arms  during  the  English  civil  war,  with  the  success 
red  from  civil  life  to  iend  armies.  Hampden 
proved  himself  a  better  General  than  Essex,  and  Cromwell  than  Leslie, 
showing  that  good  sense,  a  quick  eye,  a  cool  head,  and  a  stout  heart  will 
more  to  make  a  good  General  than  all  the  lessons  of  West  Point  or 
diagrams  of  J omini .  Lord  Macaulay  adds  *. 

The  military  errors  of  Essex  were  probably  in  some  degree  pro- 
ed  by  political  timidity.  He  was  honest  Iy  but  not  warmly  attached 
he  cause  of  the  Parliament,  and,  next  to  a  great  defeat,  he  dreaded  a 

S  victory.  Hampden,  on  the  other  hand,  was  for  vigorous  and 
ve  measures.  When  he  drew  the  sword,  a«  Clarendon  has  well 
said,  he  threw  away  the  scabbard.  He  had  shown  that  he  knew  better 
than  any  man  of  bis  time  how  to  value  and  how  to  prr 
But  he  knew  that  the  essence  of  war  is  violence,  and  t i 


‘  Ruthless  Invader,”  writing  from  the  Union  army  in 

amusing  scenes  and  in 
Lincoln’s  minions.”  The  “contra- 
of  the  humor.  “  The  Minion”  writes : 

“  These  are  moonlit  nightB,  fine  for  scouting  parties.  They  are  fine  " 
>r  contraoRnd  dancing,  too.  Almost  every  evening  the  darkeys,  male 
ad  female,  collect  and  have  a  grand  breakdown.  Their  favorite  dance 
i^a  sort  of  basket  cotillon,  the  music  being  a  song  which  runs  in  this 

Mas’r  had  a*  jfne  wool  hat, 


Nigger  do  de  work  and  mas’r  spend  dc  money, 

Next  go  in.’  ” 

Admiral  Foote  has  been  presented  with  a  magnificent 

sword  by  the  citizens  of  Brooklyn,  bearing  the  inscription : 

by  the  citizens  of  Brooklyn  to  Flag-Officer  Andrew  H. 
Foote,  as  a  testimonial  of  their  high  personal  regard,  of  their  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  his  eminent  professional  character,  distinguished  public  services, 
and  moral  influence  in  a  long  career  of  active  duty;  and  especially  of 
his  efficiency  In  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  on  the  coast  of  Africa; 

- . - ‘ion  0f  the  Burrie  forts  iu  China; 

herewith  of  the  rebel  fortifications 


Our  imp,  referring  to  the  exemption  of  Shaking  Quakers 

am  drafting,  was  heard  to  say  that  if  the  “  quaking-shakers  were 
tempt,  the  number  going  to  the  war  wouldn’t  be  worth  mentioning.” 

Bringing  the  Question  Home.— An  intelligent  English- 

on,  now  In  this  country,  writes  to  the  London  Star,  touching  the 
policy  which  Great  Britain  has  pursued  towards  this  country,  as  follows : 


>el,  and  let  America  and  the  neighboring  o 
ogniee  her  as  a  belligerent,  let  every  vesi 
her  ports  with  arms,  ammunition,  etc. 


'  Europe  at  once  reci 

course,  under  the  auspices^or  authority  of ’Government)'  and  bow 'in¬ 
definitely  such  a  rebellion  might  be  prolonged.  If  the  South  had  in  the 
beginning  fully  understood  that  there  was  no  hope  of  recognition  as  a 
nation,  this  matter  would  long  since  have  ended.  Had  the  North  re- 
— rted  to  the  same  measures  wnioh  every  other  nation  has  had  recourse 
—  under  similar  circumstances,  and  executed  every  spy  and  traitor  as 
soon  as  they  were  caught,  and  made  them  expiate  their  crime,  deservedly, 
on  the  scaffold  or  by  the  bullet,  or  even  by  being  tied  to  the  mouth  of 
cannon,  this  rebellion  also  would  long  since  have  ceased ;  but  they,  like 
ers,  conscious  of  their  strength,  believing,  as  many,  per- 

_ did,  that  it  was  hardly  more  than  an  outburst  of  passion, 

which  would  soon  pass  over,  were  unwilling  to  throw  over  every  dictate 
"  ’  umanity  and  resort  to  extreme  harsh  measures.” 

My  Maryland.”— We  are  told  that  at  the  social  gather¬ 
ings  in  Richmond  during  the  past  year,  a  young  lady  has  always  made 
her  appearance  in  the  drapery  of  woe,  and  loaded  with  chains  of  corro- 
tinsel,  personating  Maryland.  The  Perseus  of  the  new  allegory 
Jeff.  Davis,  who  invariably  delivered  Miss  Andromeda  Maryland 
from  her  chain,  while  the  assembly  sang,  plaintively,  “  My  Maryland  I” 
Tired  of  this  masking,  Perseus  Davis,  a  few  weeks  ago  attempted  the 
liberation  of  Maryland  on  a  larger  scale.  But  "My  Maryland” 
obstinately  refused  to  be  liberated.  She  evinced  a  decided  predilection 
ipotism.”  Shi 

t  Pftvls’e  ragged  chivalry,  who  hav  9 
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‘  NINETY-TWO.” 


fc,  but “  Ninety-Two” 
bcr.  I  never  knew 
r  Blanche,  or  Grace, 


1  fluttering  bm-k  on  the  air— 


Charming  and  potent  my  gin 
This  was  the  picture  called  “ 


Or  If  in  the  shelter  o 


Nestled  like  birdling,  may  be,  may  b 
The  Father  has  hidden  from  such  as  i 
The  sight  of  hiB  pitiful  ones,  and  me; 


t  dayB  are  the  fullest  of  beCB, 


When  all  the  grand  butter 
For  the  striped  and  brown 
So  graciously  giving  n  larg 
That  looked  at  her,  blessec 
She  seemed  ti 
Lifted  above  i 


AURORA  FLOYD. 


Tai:  b  >  rehealed,  seafaring  man  who  stood  in  the  centre 
was  Captain  Samuel  Prodder.  The  scared  faces  of  1 
gathered  round  him  told  more  plainly  than  his  own  v 
came  hoarsely  from  his  parched  white  lips,  the  nature  ol 
that  he  brought. 

John  Meilish  strode  across  the  hall,  with  an  awful  call] 
white  face,  and  parting  the  hustled  group  of  servants  wit 


i  hand. 

There  are  some  pies  in  the  making  of  which  everybody  hearts  to 
have  a  finger.  It  is  a  great  privilege,  after  some  social  convulsion  has 
taken  place,  to  be  able  to  say,  “  I  was  there  at  the  time  the  scene 
occurred,  sir;”  or,  “  I  was  standing  as  close  to  him  when  the  blow 
was  struck,  ma’am,  as  I  am  to  you  at  this  moment.”  People  are 
apt  to  take  pride  out  of  strange  things.  An  elderly  gentleman  at 
Doncaster,  showing  me  his  comfortably-furnished  apartments,  in¬ 
formed  me,  with  evident  satisfaction,  that  Mr.  William  Palmer  had 
lodged  in  those  very  rooms. 

Colonel  Maddison  pushed  aside  his  daughter  and  her  husband,  and 
Struggled  out  into  the  hull. 

“  Come,  my  man,”  he  said,  echoing  John’s  interrogatory,  “  let  us 
hear  what  has  brought  you  here  at  such  a  remarkably  unseasonable 


i  it  had  1 


The  sailor  g 


wood,  which  was  as  present  to  1: 
to  his  bodily  eyes  a  quarter  of  an  hour  befbre. 

“A  man!”  he  gasped;  “a  man — lyin’  close  agen'  the  water’s 
edge— shot  through  ’ 

i  awful  tone.  The  voices 
ould  in  the  awe-stricken 


‘Dead?”  asked  t 


e  first  i 


Noo 


knew  who  spoke  except  the  speakers;  perhaps  even  they  were 
scarcely  aware  that  they  had  spoken. 

“  Dead  ?”  asked  one  of  those  eager  listeners. 

“  Stone  dead.” 

“  A  man— 3hot  dead  in  the  wood!”  cried  John  Hellish;  “what 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,”  said  the  grave  old  butler,  laying  his  hand 
gently  upon  his  master’s  shoulder,  “  I  think,  from  what  this  person 
save,  that  the  man  who  has  been  shot  i6 — the  new  trainer,  Mr.— 
Mr.  — ” 

“  Conyers !”  exclaimed  John ;  “  Conyers !  who— who  should  shoot 


The  quesiion  was  asked  in  a  hoarse  whisper.  It  was 
for  the  speaker’s  face  to  grow  whiter  than  it  had  been  from  the 
moment  in  which  he  had  opened  the  drawing-room  door  and  looked 
out  into  the  hall ;  but  some  terrible  change  not  to  be  translated  into 

Ilest  iod  motionless  and  silent,  pushing  his  hair  from  his  forehead, 
and  staring  wildly  about  him. 

The  grave  butler  laid  his  warning  hand  for  a  second  time  upon  his 


e  young  r 


s  shoulder. 

“  Sir,  Mr.  Hellish,”  he  said,  eager  to 
the  dull,  stupid  quiet  into  which  he  had  1 
if  my  mistress  should  come  in  suddenly,  and  hear  of  this,  she  might 
be  upset,  perhaps.  Wouldn’t  it  be  better  to—” 

“Yes,  yes!”  cried  John  Meilish,  lifting  his  head  suddenly,  as  if 
aroused  into  immediate  action  by  the  mere  suggestion  of  his  wife’s 
name — “  yes !  Clear  out  of  the  hall,  every  one  of  you,”  he  6aid,  ad¬ 
dressing  the  eager  group  of  pale-faced  servants.  “  And  you,  sir,” 
he  added  to  Captain  Prodder,  “come  with  me.” 

He  walked  towards  the  dining  room  door.  The  sailor  followed 


dusky  f 


B  fore  Mr.  Melli  h  could  reach 
wants  c  tuld  disperse  and  return  to 
‘haM’-glaes  doors,  which  had  been  1 
light  touch  of  a  woman’s  hand,  i 


caught  a  second  time  in  her  evening  rambles.  What  will  he  say 
her  goings-on  to-night,  I  wonder  ?” 

Aurora’s  manner  presented  a  singular  contrast  to  the  terror  ai 
agitation  of  the  assembly  in  the  ball.  A  vivid  crimson  flush  glow 
in  hpr  cheeks  and  Jit  up  her  shining  eyes.  She  carried  her  head 
high,  in  *hat  queenly  defiance  which  was  her  peculiar 


i  light 


she  moved  with 
burden  which  she  bad  long  carried  had  been  sud- 
•.  But  at  sight  of  the  crowd  in  the  hall  she 

,  John  ?”  she  c 


said:  What 


Is  hand  with  a  warning  gesture — a  gesture  that  plainly 
'er  trouble  or  sorrow  there  may  be,  let  her  be  spared  the 
knowledge  of  it ;  let  her  be  sheltered  from  the  pain. 

“Yes.  my  darling,”  he  answered  quietly,  taking  her  hand  anc 
leading  her  info  the  drawing-room,  “there  is  something  wrong 
An  accident  has  happened— in  the  wood  yonder;  but  it  concerns  nc 
one  whom  you  care  for.  Go,  dear ;  I  will  tell  you  all  by-and-bye, 
Mrs.  Lofthouse,  you  will  take  care  of  my  wife.  Lofthouse,  come 
with  me.  Allow  me  to  shut  the  door,  Mrs.  Powell,  if  you  please,” 
he  added  to  the  ensign's  widow,  who  did  not  seem  inclined  to  leave 
her  post  upon  the  threshold  of  the  drawing-room.  “  Any  curiosity 
which  you  may  have  about  the  business  shall  be  satisfied  in 
time.  For  the  present,  you  will  oblige  me  by  remaining  with 


She  ] 


anding  with  her  shawl  upon  her  ar 
I  she  advanced  eagerly  to  him  as  she  r 
ne  exclaimed,  “for  mercy’s  sake,  tel 


t  his  glanci 


husband ; 

“John,1 
What  is  tl 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  gazing  at  her  eager  face,  that  face 
whose  exquisite  mobility  expressed  every  thought,  then  looking  at 
her  with  a  strange  solemnity,  he  said  gravely, 

“You  were  in  the  wood  just  now,  Aurora  ?” 

“I  was,”  she  answered;  “  I  have  only  just  left  the  grounds.  A 
man  passed  me,  running  violently,  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago. 
I  thought  he  was  a  poacher.  Was  it  to  him  the  accident  happened  ?” 

“  No.  There  was  a  shot  fired  in  the  wood  some  time  since.  Did 
you  hear  it  ?” 

“  I  did,”  replied  Mrs.  Meilish,  looking  at  him  with  sudden  terror 
and  surprise.  “  I  knew  tnere  were  often  poachers  about  near  the 
road,  and  I  was  not  alarmed  by  it.  Was  there  anything  wrong  in 

Her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  his  face,  dilated  with  that  look  of  won- 

Aurora  looked  at  him  in  silei 
whose  only  expression  was  a 
feeling  seemed  blotted  away  in 

John  Meilish  led  her  to  a  chair  near  Mrs.  Lofthouse, 
seated,  with  Mrs.  Powell,  at  the  other  end  of  the  roo 
piano,  and  too  far  fr< 

had  just  taken  place  between  J ohn  and  his  wife.  People  do  not  talk 
very  loudly  in  moments  of  intense  agitation.  They  are  liable  to  be 
deprived  of  some  portion  of  their  vocal  power  in  the  fearful  crisis  of 
terror  or  despair.  A  numbness  seizes  the  organ  of  speech,  a  partial 
paralysis  disables  the  ready  tongue,  the  trembling  lips  refuse  to  do 
their  duty.  The  soft  pedal  of  the  human  instrument  is  down,  and 
the  tones  are  feeble  and  muffled,  wandering'  into  weak  minor  shrill- 
i  husky  basses,  beyond  the  ordinary  compass 
ice.  The  stentorian  accents-  in  which  Claude 
U  to  Mademoiselle  Deschappelles  mingle  very 
brazen  clamor  of  the  Marseillaise  Hymn ;  the 
sonorous  toues  in  wjiich  Mistress  Julia  appeals  to  her  Hunchback 
guardian  are  pretty  sure  to  bring  down  the  approving  thunder  of  the 
eighternpenny  gallery ;  but  I  doubt  if  the  noi<y  energy  of  stage  grief 


sinking  I 


effectui  fly  v 


his  own  territory.  If  h 
tistic ally  beautiful  than 
I,  let  him  s 


the  third  row  in  the  pit.  The 
nature  and  art,  and  map  out  the  e 
finds  that  cream-colored  marble  is 
rigid  presentiment  of  actual  flesh  a 
of  that  delicate  hue  until  the  end 
acts  of  agony  and  despair  without  once  turning  his  back 
audience  or  sitting  down,  let  him  do  it.  "  " 
true  to  his  art,  let  him  choose  for  himself 


John  Meilish  took  his  wife’s 
a  convulsive  pressure  that  aim' 

“  Stay  here,  my  dear,  till  I  come  back  to  you 
Lofthouse.” 

Mr.  Lofthouse  followed  his  friend  into  the  1 
Maddison  had  been  making  the  best  use  of  his 
merchant  captain. 

Come,  gentlemen,”  said  John,  leading  the 
m  ;  “  come,  colonel,  and  you,  too,  Lofthous 


The 


dessert  still  covered  the  table,  but  the  men  did 
the  room.  John  stood  aside  as  the  others  went 
last,  closed  the  door  behind  him,  and  stood  with 


this  busi 


in,  and  enteriug 

said,  turning  sharply  upon  Samuel  Prodder,  “  what  is 

sooicidc — or — or  murder,”  answered  the  sailor* 
d  this  good  gentleman  all  about  it.” 
man  was  Colonel  Maddison,  who  seemed  delighted 

friend,  who  de- 


gravely.  “  I’ve  to 
This  good  gentli 
i  plunge  into  the  conversation. 

“  Yes,  my  dear  Meilish,”  he  6aid,  eagerly 
scribes  himself  as  a  6ailor,  and  who  had  come  down  to  see  Mrs. 
ellish,  whose  mother  he  knew  when  he  was  a  boy,  has  told  me  all 
nut  this  shocking  affair.  Of  course  the  body  must  be  removed 
tmediately,  and  the  sooner  your  servants  go  out  with  lanterns  for 
at  purpose  the  better.  Decision,  my  dear  Meilish,  decision  and 
ompt  action  are  indispensal  * 

“The  body  removed!”  repeated  John  Meilish. 


:<  Quite  dead,”  answered  the  si 
n,  though  it  wasn’t  above  sevc-i 
eft  a  man  with  him— a  young  n 

d  wouldn’t  leave  him." 


i  deadv 


i  if  you  know  v 


(he  Re: 


young 
“  He  recoghi-ed  him — " 

“  Yes ;  he  sai  l  he’d  veen  the  man  in  Doncaster  only  the  night  he¬ 
re  ;  and  that  he  was  your— trainer,  I  think  he  called  him—” 

“  Come,  gentlemen,”  said  John,  turning  to  his  friends,  “  what 
“Send  the  servants  into  the  wood,”  replied  Col.  Madison,  “and 


“Not  here,”  cried  John  Meilish,  interrupting  him 


“Then  let  the  body  be  taken  there,”  answered  the  Indian  soldier ; 
ct  one  of  your  people  run  for  the  parish  constable ;  and  you’d  bet- 
•  send  for  the  nearest  surgeon  immediately,  though,  from  what 
r  friend  here  says,  a  hundred  of  ’em  couldn’t  do  any  good.  It’s 
awful  business.  Some  poaching  fray,  I  suppose.” 

“  Yes,  yes,”  answered  John,  quickly ;  “no  doubt.” 

‘  Was  the  man  disliked  in  the  neighborhood?”  asked  Col.  Mud- 
lon ;  “  had  he  made  himself  in  any  manner  obnoxious  ?” 

"  I  should  scarcely  think  it  likely.  He  had  only  been  with  me 


gone  very  far.  They  had  lingered  in  corridors  and  lobbies,  ready  at 

minor  parts  in  the  tragedy.  They  preferred  doing  anything  to  re¬ 
turning  quietly  to  their  own  quarters. 

They  came  out  eagerly  at  Mr.  Mellish’s  summons.  He  gave  his 
orders  briefly,  selecting  two  of  his  men,  and  sending  the  others 

“  Bring  a  couple  of  lanterns,”  he  said;  “  and  follow  us  across  the 
Park  towards  the  pond  in  the  wood.” 

Col.  Maddison,  Mr.  Lofthouse,  Capt.  Prodder  and  John  Meilish 
left  the  house  together.  The  moon,  still  slowly  rising  in  the  broed, 
cloudless  heavens,  silvered  the  quiet  lawn,  and  shimmered  upon  the 
tree-tops  in  the  distance.  The  three  gentlemen  walked  at  a  rapid 
pace,  led  by  Samuel  Prodder,  who  kept  a  little  way  in  advance,  and 
followed  by  a  couple  of  grooms,  who  carried  darkened  stable- 


5  they 


mtered  the  wood,  they  stopped  involuntarily,  arrested  by 
i  spund  which  had  first  drawn  the  sailor’s  attention  to  the 
howling  of  the  dog.  It 


They  followed  that  dismal  i 

were  to  go.  They  made  their  way  through  the  shadowy  avenue,  and 
emerged  upon  the  silvery  patch  of  turf  and  fern,  where  the  rotting 
summer-house  stood  in  its  solitary  decay.  The  two  figures— the 
prostrate  figure  on  the  brink  of  the  water,  and  the  figure  of  the  dog 
with  uplifted  head— still  remained  exactly  as  the  sailor  had  left  them 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  before.  The  young  man  from  the  Rein¬ 
deer  stood  aloof  from  these  two  figures,  and  advanced  to  meet  the 
newcomers  as  they  drew  near. 

Col.  Maddison  took  a  lantern  from  one  of  the  men,  and  ran  for¬ 
ward  to  the  water’s  edge.  The  dogrose  as  he  approached  and  walked 
6lowly  round  the  prostrate  form,  sniffing  at  it,  and  whining  piteously. 
John  Meilish  called  the  animal  away. 

“This  man  was  in.a  sitting  posture  when  he  was  shot,”  said  Col. 
Maddison,  decisively.  "  ~ 


this  bench  h 


he’s  fallen  close  against  it,  as  you  see.  Unless  I’m  very  r 
taken,  he  was  shot  from  behind.” 

“  You  don’t  think  he  shot  himself,  then  ?”  asked  John  1 
“Shot  himself!”  cried  the  colonel;  “not  a  bit  of  it. 
soon  settle  that.  If  he  s' 
him.  Here,  bring  a  loose  plank  from 
the  body  upon  it,”  added  the  Indian  officer,  speaking  to 
servants. 

Capt.  Prodder  i 
they  could  find, 
wreaths  of  wild  cl< 
purpose  for  which  it  was  wanted.  They  laid  it  upon  the  grass,  and 
lifted  the  body  of  Jame6  Conyers  on  to  it,  with  his  handsome  face — 
ghastly  and  horribly  in  the  fixed  agony  of  sudd?n  death— turned  up¬ 
ward  to  the  moonlit  sky.  It  was  wonderful  how  mechanically  and 
they  went  to  work,  promptly  and  silently  obeying  the  col- 


1  all  partiou- 
simple  rural  func¬ 
tionary,  acoustomed  to  petty  dealings  with  refractory  tramps,  contu¬ 
macious  poachers  and  impounded  cattle,  and  was  scarcely  master  of 
the  situation  in  any  great  emergency. 

Mr.  Prodder  and  the  servants  lifted  the  plank  upon  which  the 
body  lay,  and  struck  into  the  long  avenue  leading  northward,  walk¬ 
ing  a  little  ahead  of  the  three  gentlemen  and  the  constable.  The 
young  man  from  the  Reindeer  returned  to  look  after  his  horse,  and 
to  drive  round  to  the  north  lodge,  where  he  was  to  meet  Mr.  Prod- 
der.  All  had  been  done  so  quietly  that  the  knowledge  of  the  catas¬ 
trophe  had  not  passed  beyond  the  domains  of  Meilish  Park.  In  the 
holy  summer-evening  stillness  James  Conyers  was  carried  baok  to 
the  chamber  from  whose  narrow  window  he  had  looked  out  upon  the 
beautiful  world,  weary  of  its  beauty,  only  a  few  hours  before. 

The  purposeless  life  was  suddenly  closed.  The  careless  wan- 


page!  Nature, 


derer’s  journey  had  c 
eholy  record,  what  a 
blindly  bountiful  to  t! 
stowedher  richest  gifts  upon  this  man.  She  had  created  a  splendid 
image,  and  had  chosen  a  soul  at  random,  ignorantly  enshrining  it  in 
her  most  perfectly-fashioned  clay.  Of  all  who  read  the  story  of 
this  man’s  death  in  the  following  Sunday’s  newspaper*,  there  was 
not  one  who  shed  a  tear  for  him ;  there  was  not  one  who  could  say, 
“  That  man  once  stepped  out  of  his  way  to  do  me  a  kindness ;  and 
may  the  Lord  have  mercy  upon  his  soul !” 

Shall  I  be  sentimental,  then,  because  he  is  dead,  and  regret  that 
he  was  not  spared  a  little  longer,  and  allowed  a  day  of  grace  in 
which  he  might  repent  ?  Had  he  lived  for  ever,  I  do  not  think  he 
would  have  lived  long  enough  to  become  that  which  it  was  not  in  his 
nature  to  be.  May  God,  in  His  infinite  compassion,  have  pity  upon 
the  souls  which  He  has  Himself  created ;  and  where  He  has  with  ¬ 
held  the  light,  may  He  excuse  the  darkness !  The  phrenologists 
head  of  William  Palmer  declared  that  he  was  60 
Utterly  deficient  in  moral  perception,  so  entirely  devoid  of  conscien¬ 
tious  restraint,  that  he  oould  not  help  being  what  he  was.  Heaven 
jep  us  from  too  much  credence  in  that  horrible  fatalism!  Is  a 
an’s  destiny  here  and  hereafter  to  depend  upon  bulbous  projec¬ 
tions  scarcely  perceptible  to  uneducated  fingers,  and  good  and  evil 
h  can  be  measured  by  the  compass  or  weighed  in 


The  dismal  cortege  slowlj  made  its  way  under  the  silver  mi 
light,  the  trembling  leaves  making  a  murmuring  music  in  the  1 
er  air,  the  pale  glow-worms  shining  here  and  there  amid 
tangled  verdure  ?  The  bearers  of  the  dead  walked  with  a  slow 
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Childe  Harold  in  French. 

The  difficulty  of  rendering  the  poetry  of  one  language  Into 
•orso  in  another  is  one  insurmountable.  The  best  attempts  are  only 
pproximations.  The  delicate  shading  of  thought,  and  what  is  of  more 
consequence,  the  subtl^suggestlons  of  the  poet,  gleams  from 


FRANK  LESLIE’S  ILLUSTRATED  NEWSPAPER. 


e  gross  material  portals  which  the  vc 


fire  of  poetry  t 
mngirlnn  fails  1 

hand,  through  the  medium  of  a  strange  tongue.  Childe  Harold,  with 
all  1 1  h  V  II  i  itions  of  tenderness  and  majesty  of  description,  would  occur 
to  any  one  ns  probably  the  most  difficult  modern  poem  to  be  rendered 
into  a  foreign  language,  and  that  language  the  French.  The  taBk  has, 
nevertheless,  been  attempted  by  M.  Lucien  de  Pontes,  who  haB  under¬ 
taken  to  be  very  literal,  even  to  the  preservation  of  the  form  and  metre 
ot  his  original.  His  effort  has  not  been  altogether  successful,  hut  some 
parts  are  very  well  rendered,  as  for  example  the  following : 

“  Adieu,  adieu  I  my  native  shore 
FadeB  o’er  the  waters  blue. 

The  night- winds  sigh.^the  breakers  roar, 

Yon  sub  lhat  sets  upon  the  sea, 

We  follow  in  his  flight; 

Farewell  awhile  to  him  and  thee, 

My  native  land.— Good  night  I 

“  A  few  short  hours  and  lie  \vill  rise 
And  Teh  all  hall  the  main  and  skies, 

But.  not  my  mother  earth. 

Deserted  is  my  own  good  halj, 

Its  hearth  is  desolate, 

Wild  weeds  are  gathering  on  the  wall, 

My  dog  howls  at  the  gate.” 

1  natal  rivage 
"  'a  luisanl 
lvage, 

_  dea  brisants. 

Adieu  8oleil  qui,  dans  tn  fuite, 

Bur  l’or,4an  sembleB  Uasaeoir; 

Adieu  I  tous  lea  deux  je  voua  quitte  I 
O  mon  pays  natal !— Bon  aoir  I 
Soleil,  h  tea  » 

-'iimi - 

l’onde, 

'  s£jour. 

:erbe; 
tien; 

va  croitre  I’herbe ; 


a  nouveau  jour: 


l  fbyer  plus  d’entretien ; 


VERNER’S  PRIDE. 

BY  THE  AUTHORESS  OP  “EAST  LYNNE.” 


Just  one  fortnight  from  the  very  day  that  witnessed  the  sailing 
of  Frederick  Massingbird  and  his  wife,  Mr.  Verner  was  taken 
alarmingly  ill.  Fred,  in  his  soliloquy  that  afternoon,  when  you  saw 
him  upon  the  gate  of  the  ploughed  field—"  Old  stepfather’s  wiry  yet, 
and  may  last  an  age”— had  certainly  not  been  assisted  with  the  gift 
of  prevision,  for  there  was  n 


Mr.  Verner’s  t 


These  apparently  calm,  undemonstrative 
that  show  a  quiet  exterior  to  the  world,  may 
their  heartstrings.  He  did  not  go  near  the  wedding ;  but  neither  did 
he  shut  himself  up  indoors,  as  one  indulging  lamentation  and  grief. 
He  pursued  his  occupations  just  as  usual.  He  read  to  Mr.  Verner, 
who  allowed  him  to  do  so  that  day ;  he  rode  out ;  he  saw  people, 
frieqds  and  others,  whom  it  was  necessary  to  see.  He  hud  the  mag¬ 
nanimity  to  shake  hands  with  the  bride,  and  wish  her  joy. 

It  occurred  in  this  way.  Mrs.  Verner  declined  to  attend  the  cere¬ 
mony.  Since  the  news  of  John’s  death  she  had  been  ailing  both  in 
body  and  mind.  But  she  desired  Frederick  to  take  Verner’s  Pride 
in  his  road,  when  driving  away  with  his  bride,  that  she  might  say 
her  last  farewell  to  him  and  Sibylla,  neither  of  whom  she  felt  sure 
she  should  ever  see  again.  Oh,  she’d  see  them  again  fa6t  enough, 
was  Fred’s  response ;  they  might  not  be  away  more  than  a  year. 
But  he  complied  with  her  request,  and  brought  Sibylla.  About  three 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  ceremony  and  the  breakfast  nvPr  ti,„ 
carriage,  with  its  four 
handed  Sibylla  out  dt 

ment  of  their  entrance ;  ms  norse  had  just  been  brought  round  for 
him.  To  say  he  was  surprised  at  seeing  them  there  would  not  be 
saying  enough;  he  had  known  nothin g*of  the  intended  call.  They 
met  face  to  face.  Sibylla  wore  a  sweeping  dress  of  silk;  a  fine  In¬ 
dian  shawl,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Verner,  was  folded  round  her,  and  her 


1  beneath  her  bonnet.  Her  eyes  f 


gazec 


attractive,  and  Lionel 
i  never  cared  he  could 
given  to  the 


not  have  shown  more  courtly  indifference.  A  mome 
choking  down  his  throat’s  emotion,  to  the  stilling 
pulses,  and  he  stood  before  her  calmly  self-possessed ;  holding  out 
his  hand,  Bpeaking  in  a  low,  clear  tone. 

“  Allow  me  to  offer  you  my  good  wishes  for  your  welfare,  Mrs- 

Massingbird.” 

“  Thank  you ;  thank  you  very  much,”  replied  Sibylla,  dropping 
his  hand,  avoiding  his  eye,  and  going  on  to  find  Mrs.  Verner. 

“  Good-bye,  Lionel,”  said  Frederick  Massingbird.  “You  are 
going  out,  I  see.” 

Lionel  shook  his  hand  cordially.  Rival  though  he  had  proved  to 
him,  he  did  not  blame  Frederick  Massingbird;  he  was  too  just  to 

“Fare  you  well,  Frederick ;  I  sincerely  hope  you  will  have  a  pros¬ 
perous  voyage,  that  you  will  come  safely  home  again.” 

All  this  was  over,  and  they  had  sailed.  Dr.  West  having  exacted 
a  solemn  promise  from  his  son-in-law  that  they  should  leave  for 
home  again  the  very  instant  that  John’s  property  had  been  realised; 
and  now,  a  fortnight  after  it,  Mr.  Verner  was  taken— as  was  be 
lieved-for  death.  He  himself  believed  so.  He  knew  what  his  own 
disorder  was;  he  knew  that  the  moment  the  water  began  to  mount 
and  attained  a  certain  height,  his  life  would  be  gone. 

“  How  many  hours  have  I  to  live  ?”  he  inquired  of  Dr.-  West.  L 

“  Probably  for  some  days,”  was  the  answer. 

What  could  it  have  been  that  was  troubling  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Verner?  That  it  was  worldly  trouble  was  certain.  That  other 
trouble,  which  has  been  known  to  distract  the  ‘  ' 


On  that  set 

in  perfect  peace.  But  that  some  very  great  anxiety  wt 
him  might  be  seen  by  the  most  casual  observer.  It  had  1 
ing  him  for  a  long  time  past,  but  it  <vaa  growing  worse  nor 


The  news  of  the  dangerous  change  in  the 
Pride  circulated  through  the  vicinity,  and  it  brought  forth,'  amidst 
other  of  his  friend  1,  Mr.  Bitterworth.  This  was  on  the  second  day 
of  the  change.  Tynn  received  Mr.  Bitterworth  in  the  hall. 

“There's  no  hope,  sir,  I'm  afraid,”  was  Tynn’s  answer  to  his 
inquiries.  “  He’s  not  in  much  pain  of  body,  but  lie's  dreadfully 
anxious  and  uneasy.” 

“  W nut  about  ?”  asked  Mr.  Bitterworth,  who  was  a  little  man  with 


■n  so  changed  as  he  hs 
n,”  replied  Lionel.  “ 

r  irritability.  Mrs.  Verner  is  ill,”  Lionel  a 
scending  the  stairs ;  “  she  has  not  been  out  of  bed  for  two  days.” 
Not  in  his  study  now ;  he  had  done  with  the  lower  part  of  tl 


On  his  pale,  worn  face  there  v 
He  and  Mr.  Bitterworth  were  left  alone. 

“  So  you  have  come  to  see  the  last  of  me,  Bitte 
remark  of  Mr.  Verner. 

“Not  the  last  yet,  I  hope,”  heartily  responded  Mr.  Bitterworth, 
who  was  an  older  man  than  Mr.  Verner,  but  hale  and  active, 
may  rally  from  this  attack  and  get  a 
many  serious  attacks  you  have  had.” 

“None  like  this.  The  end  must  come;  and  it  has  come  n 
Hush,  Bitterworth !  To  speak  of  recovery  to  me  is  worse  tl 
child’s  play.  I  know  my  timers  come.  And  I  am  glad  to  rnee 

“Were  there  any  in  this  world  who  might  be  supposed  to  be 
empt  from  care  it  is  you,”  said  Mr.  Bitterworth,  leaning  towards 
invalid,  his  hale  old  face  expressing  the  concern  he  felt.  “  I  should 
have  judged  you  to  be  perfectly  free  from  earthly 
no  children :  what  can  be  troubling  you  ?” 

‘Would  to  Heaven  I  had  children!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Verner,  and 
from  him  involuntarily,  in  the  bitter- 


You 


ark  appeared  ti 

your  brother’s 


double  bittejness. 

“No  heir  of  yours!”  repeated  Mr.  Bitterworth,  gazing 
friend,  and  wondering  whether  he  had  lost  his  senses. 

Mr.  Verner,  on  his  part,  gazed  on  vacancy;  his  thoughts  evidently 
cast  inwards.  He  sat  in  his  old  favorite  attitude ;  his  '  ' 

o^he  headof  his  stick,  and  his  face  bent  down  upon  it.  “Bitter- 

my  father’s  death,  I  appointed  you  one  o 
“ 1  know  it.”  Replied  Mr.  Bitterworth.  “  I  was  associatedr-as  you 
gave  me  to  understand— witfi  Sir  Rufus  Hautley.  ' 

“  Ay.  After  the  boy  came  of  age” — and  Mr.  Bitterworth  knew 
that  he  alluded  to  Lionel— “  I  added  his  name  to 
Sir  Rufus.  Legacies  apart,  the  estate  was  all  lefl 
“  0f  course  it  was,”  assented  Mr.  Bitterworth. 

“  Since  then  I  have  seen  fit  to  make  an  alteration,”  continued 
Mr.  Verner.  “  I  mention  it  to  you,  Bitterworth,  that  you 
be  surprised  when  you  hear  the  will  read.  Also  I  would  tell  you  that 
the  change  of  my  own  free  act  and  judgment,  unbiassed  by 
!,  and  that  I  did  not  make  it  without  ample  cause.  The  esta 
jft  to  Lionel  Verner,  hut  to  Frederick  Massingbird.” 

Mr.  Bitterworth  had  small  round  eyes,  but  they  opened  now  1 
*■  '  ’’’you  say?”  he  repeated,  after 


utmost  width.  “  What 
mse,  like  a  man  ou| 

“  Strictly  speaking, 
ngbird;  hewUlilih 
ent  on  Mr.  Verner. 


.te  is  not  bequeathed  to  Frederick  Mas- 
consequence  of  John’s  death,”  quietly 
left  to  John  Massingbird,  and  to  Fred- 
n,  if  he  survives  myself.  Failing  them  both——” 
still  executor  ?”  interrupted  Mr.  Bitterworth,  in  a  tone 
. . .  orthodox  key  for  a  sick  room. 


raised  ralher 

You  and  Sir  Rufus.  That, 

Then  I  will  not  act.  No,  Stephen  Verner,  long  and  close.as  our 
friendship  has  been,  I  will  not  countenance  an  act  of  injustice.  I 
3t  be  your  executor,  unless  Verner’s  Pride  goes,  as  it  ought,  to 
Lionel  Verner.” 

Lionel  has  forfeited  it.” 

‘  Forfeited  it !— how  can  he  have  forfeited  it  ?  Is  this”— Mr.  Bit- 
worth  was  given  to  speak  in  plain  terms  when  excited— “  is  this 
j  underhand  work  of  Mrs.  Verner  ?” 

‘  Peace,  Bitterworth !  Mrs.  Verner  knows  nothing  of  the  change. 
:r  surviving  son  knows  nothing  ofit;  John  knew  nothing  of  it. 
They  have  no  idea  but  that  Lionel  is  still  the  heir.  You  should  not 
jump  to  unjust  conclusions :  not  one  of  them  has  ever  asked  me 
'  my  property  was  left,  or  has  attempted  by  the  smallest  word  to 
lence  me  in  its  disposal.” 

Then,  what  has  influenced  you?  Why  have  you  done  it?” 
landed  Mr.  Bitterworth,  his  voice  becoming  more  subdued, 
o  this  question  Mr.  Verner  did  not  immediately  reply.  He  ap- 
red  not  to  have  done  with  the  defence  of  his  wife  and  her  sons. 
Mrs.  Verner  is  not  of  a  covetous  nature;  she  is  not  unjust,  and 
I  believe  that  she  weuld  wish  the  estate  willed  to  Lionel,  rather  than 
her  sons.  She  knows  no  good  reason  why  it  should  not  be  willed 
him.  And  for  those  sons— do  you  suppose  either  of  them  would 
ve  gone  out  to  Australia,  had  he  been  cognizant  that  he  was  heir 
Verner’s  Pride  ?” 

“Why  have  you  willed  it  away  from  Lionel  ?” 


“  Is  it  this  which  has  been  on  your  mind,  VenjedR disturbing  y 


’Ay,  i 


,  nothing  else,”  wailed  Mr.  Verner,  “  nothing  else," 


ot.  “! Setting  aside  my 
ide  my  finding  him  un¬ 
leave  vlffefil  agntb  to 
ingbirds,”  pe  contjpffed, 


nothing  else!  Has  it  not 
putting  the  question 

worthy,  it  has  been  a  bitter  trial  to  m 
a  Massingbird.  I  have  never  loved  the 
dropping  his  voice  to  a  whisper. 

“If  Lionel  were  unworthy” — with  a  stress  upon  tivef^'were” _ 

you  might  have  left  it  to  Jan,”  spol^e  Mr.  BitterwriHhT 
“Lady  Verner  has  thrown  .too  much  estrangement  between  Jan 
id  me.  No.  I  would  rather  even  a  Massingbird  had  it  than  Jan.” 
“  If  Lionel  were  unwor  .hy,  I  said,”  resumed  Mr.  Bitterworth.  “  I 
innot  believe  he  is.  How  has  he  proved  himself  so  ?  What  has  he 
done  ?” 

Mr.  Verner  put  up  his  hands  as  if  to  ward  off  some  imaginary 
lantom,  and  his  pale  face  turned  of  a  leaden  hue. 

“Never  ask  me,”  he  whispered.  “I  cannot  tell  you.  I  have-had- to 
lar  it  about  with  me,”  he  continued,  with  an  irrepressible  burst  of 
anguish ;  “  to  bear  it  here,  within  me,  in  silence ;  never  breathing  a 
ord  of  my  knowledge  to  him,  or  to  any  one.” 

“  Some  folly  must  have  come  to  your  cognizance,”  observed  Mr. 
Bitterworth,  “  though  I  had  deemed  Lionel  Verner  to  be  more  free 
blooded  youth  than  are  most  men.  I  have  be- 
le  gentleman  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word— a 


‘  A  silent  stream  r 


>  deep,”  remarked  Mr,  Verner. 


[Oct.  4,  1802. 

his  friend,  bendii 


npanied 


Mr.  Bitterworth  drew  his  chair  nw 
towards  him,  and  speaking  solemnly. 

“Verner’s  Pride  of  right  (speaking  according  to  our  i 
notions)  belonged  to  your  brother,  Sir  Lionel,  Stephen.  ] 
have  been  his,  as  you  know,  had  he  lived  but  a  month  or  two 
your  father  would  not  have  willed  it  away  from  him.  Aftc 
would  have  been  Lionel’s.  Sir  Lionel  died  too  soon,  and  it 
to  you;  but  what  injunction  from  your  father  was  it  that  accoi 
it  ?  Forgive  me  asking  you  the  question  ?” 

Do  y°u  think  I  have  forgotten  it  ?”  wailed  Mr.  Verner.  “  It  has 
cost  me  my  peace— my  happiness  to  will  it  away  from  Lionel.  To 
me  7  r'ndPrdde  “  p08sessi.on  of.  anr  but  a  Verner  will  trouble 
what  goes  on  in  this-that  I  shall  scarcely  rest  quiet  in  my  grave.” 

“You  have  no  more — I  must  speak  plainly,  Stephen— I  believe 
that  you  have  no  more  right  in  equity  to  will  away  the  estate  from 
Lionel,  than  you  would  have  were  he  the  heir-at-law.  Many  have 
said— I  am  sure  that  you  must  be  aware  that  they  have— that  you 
have  kept  him  out  of  it;  that  you  have  enjoyed  what  ought  to  have 
been  his,  ever  since  his  grandfather’s  death.” 

“  Have  you  said  it  ?”  angrily  asked  Mr.  Verner. 

“  I  have  neither  said  it  nor  thought  it.  When  your  father  informed 
me  that  he  had  willed  the  estate  to  you,  Sir  Lionel  having  died,  I 
answered  him  that  I  thought  he  had  done  well  and  wisely;  that  you 
had  far  more  right  to  it,  for  your  life,  than  the  boy  Lionel.  But, 
Stephen,  I  should  never  sanction  your  leaving  it  away  from  him  after 
you.  Had  you  possessed  children  of  your  own,  they  should  never 
have  been  allowed  to  shut  out  Lionel.  He  is  your  elder  brother’s 
son,  remember.” 

Mr.  Verner  sat  like  one  in  dire  perplexity.  It  would  appear  that 
there  was  a  struggle  going  on  in  his  own  mind. 

•It  ,.™  t  i,™..  j,e  presently  said,  in  answer.  “The  worry. 


doing  right,  caused  me  tc 
singbirds  die.” 

“  Why,  that  must  have  been  a  paradox  ?”  exclaimed  Mr.  Bitter¬ 
worth.  “  Lionel  Verner  should  inherit  before  all,  or  not  inherit  at 
all.  What  your  ground  of  complaint  against  him  is,  I  know  not; 
but  whatever  it  may  be,  it  can  be  no  excuse  for  your  willing  from  him 
Verner’s  Pride,  Some  folly  of  his  came  to  your  knowledge,  I  con- 


“  Not  folly.  Call  it  sin— call  i 


i !”  vehemently  replied  Mr. 


“  As  you  please ;  you  know  its  proper  term  better  than  I.  For  on< 
solitary  instance  of-^what  you  please  to  name.it— you  should  no 
blight  his  whole  prospects  for  life.  Lionel’s  general  conduct  is  sc 
irreproachable  (unless  he  be  the  craftiest  hypocrite  under  the  sun) 
that  you  may  well  pardon  c 


“lam  sure.  I  hold  proof  positive.” 

“Well,  I  leave  that.  I  say  that  yoH  might  forgive  him,  whatever 
it  may  be,  remembering  how  few  his  offences  are.  He  would  make 
a  faithful  master  of  Verner’s  Pride.  Compare  him  to  Fred  Massing¬ 
bird!  Pshaw!” 

Mr.  Verner  did  not  answer.  His  face  had  an  aching  look  upon  it, 
as  it  leaned  out  from  the  top  of  his  stick.  Mr.  Bitterworth  laid  hi3 
hand  upon  his  knee  persuasively. 


:  injustice  n 


act,  too,  that  is  irreparable,  and  of  which  t 
ever.  Stephen,  I  will  not  leave  you  until  y 
you  have  done.” 

“  It  has  been  upon  my  mind  to  do  it  since  I  was  taken  worse  yes¬ 
terday,”  murmured  Stephen  Verner.  “  Oixr  Saviour  taught  us  to' 
forgive.  Had  it  been  against  me  only  that  he  sinned,  I  would  have 
forgiven  him  long  ago.” 

“  You  will  forgive  him.  now  ?” 

“  Forgiveness  does  not  lie  with  me.  It  was  not  against  me,  I  sar' 
that  fie  sinned.  Let  him  ask  forgiveness  of  God  and  of  his  own  con¬ 
science.  But  he  shall  have  Vemer’s  Pride.” 

“  Better  that  you  should  see  it  in  its  proper  light  at  the  eleventh 
hour  than  not  at  all,  Stephen,”  said  Mr.  Bitterworth.  “  By  every 
law  of  right  and  justice,  Verner’s  Pride,  after  you,  belongs  to 

“You  speak  well,  Bitterworth,  when  you  call  it  the  eleventh  hour  ” 
observed  Mr.  Verner.  “If  I  am  to  make  to  make  this  change,  you 
must  get  Matiss  here  without  an  instant’s  delay.  See  him  yourself, 
and  bring  Turn  back.  Tell  him  what  the  necessity  is.  He  will  make 
re  haste  for  you  than  he  might  for  one  of  my  servants.” 

Does  he  know  of  the  bequest  to  the  Massingbirds  ?” 

Of  course  he  knows.  He  made  the  will,’  I  have  never  em¬ 
ployed  anybody  but  Matiss  since  I  came  into  the  estate.” 

Mr.  Bitterworth,  feeling  there  was  little  time  to  be  lost,  quitted  the 
10m  without  more  delay.  He  was  anxious  that  Lionel  should  have 
is  own— not  so  much  because  he  liked  and  esteemed  Lionel,  as  that 
3  possessed  a  strong  sense  of  justice  within  himself.  Lionel  heard 
liini  leaving  the  sick  room,  and  came  to  him,  but  Mr.  Bitterworth 
would  not  stop. 

t  wait,”  he  said.  “  I  am  bound  on  an  errand  for  your 

bound  to  the  house  of  the  lawyer,  Mr.  Matiss,  who  lived, 
is  office  in  the  flew  part  of  Deerham,  down  by  Dr.  West’s.. 
People  wondered  in  so  small  a  place  that  he  managed  to  make  a  liv¬ 
ing;  but  he  evidently  did  make  one.  Most  of  the  gentry  in  the  vicin- 
ployed  him  for  trifling  things,  and  he  held  one  or  two  gpodi 
ies.  He  kept  no  clerk.  He  was  at  home  when  Mr.  Bitter, 
worth  entered,  writing  at  a  desk  in  his  small  office,  which  had  maps- 
round  it— a  quick-speaking  man  with  dark  hair  and  a.  good- 
natured  face. 

you  busy,  Matiss  ?”  began  Mr.  Bitterworth  when  he  entered, 
and  the  lawyer  looked  at  him  through  the  railin  >s  of  his  desk. 

"  Not  particularly,  Mr.  Bitterworth.  Do  you  want  me  ?” 

Mr.  Verner  wants  you.  He  has  sent  me  to  bring  you  to  him 
without  delay.  You  have  heard  that  there’s  a  change  in  him  ?” 

Oh,  yes,  I  have  heard  it,”  repiied  the  lawyer.  “Iam  at  his  ser¬ 
vice,  Mr.  Bitterworth." 

altered.  Remedied,  I  should  say,”  con¬ 
tinued  Mr.  Bitterworth,  looking  the  lawyer  full  in  the  face  and  nod- 

“  Altered  to  what  it  was  before  ?”  eagerly  cried  the  lawyer. 

Mr.  Bitterworth  nodded  again. 

“  I  called  in  upon  him  this  morning,  and  in  the  course  of  conv«r- 
,tion  it  came  out  what  he  had  done  about  Verner’s  Pride.  And 
>w  he  wants  it  undone.” 

“■Iam  glad  of  it ;  I  am  glad  of  it,  Mr.  Bitterworth.  Between  our- 
selves— though  I  mean  no  disrespect  to  them— the  young  fii'assing- 


He  is  the  rightful 
Bitterworth,  leaning  i 
hastily  putting  Mb  pi 


Pride.  Mr.  Lionel  1 

as  well  as  the  fit  one,  Matiss,”  added  Mr. 
the  desk's  railings,  while  the  lawyer  was 
i  in  ordei ,  preparatory  to  leaving  them, 
iing  some  asiue  on  tne  desk,  and  locking  up  others,.  “  what  was 
cause  of  his  willing  it  away  Lionel  Verner  ?” 

It’s  more  than  I  can  tell.  He  gave  no  clue  whatever  to  his 
live.  Many  and  many  a  time  have  I  thought  it  over  since,  but  I 
er  came  near  fathoming  it.  I  told  Mr.  Verner  that  it  was  not  a 
k  his  instructions  for  the  fresh  will.  That  is, 
ntimuted  us  much;  it  was  not  my  place,  of  course,  to  speak  out  my 
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“  -Was  Dr.  West  cunsu’ted.  then,  by  Mr.  Verner?" 

“  Not  at  all.  When  I  called  at  Verner’s  Pride  with  i 
r  Mr.  Verner  to  execute  it,  it  happened  that  Tynn 
d  one  of  the  other  servants  were  to  have  witnessed  1 
•.  West  came  in  at  the  time,  and  Mr.  Verner  said  he 
ivitness  in  Tynn’s  place.  Dr.  West 


he  signature, 
would  do  for 


is,  for  Mr.  Verner  told  him  in  confidence 
what  had  been  done.  He,  the  doctor,  at  first  refused  to  put  his  hand 
to  anything  so  unjust.  He  protested  that  the  public  would  cry 
shame,  would  s  iy  J  hn  M'twngbird  had  no  human  right  to  Verner’s 
Pride,  would  suspect  he  had  obtained  it  by  fraud 


tradict  that.  At  last  the  doctor  signed.” 

“When  was  this?” 

“  It  was  the  very  week  after  John  started  for  Australia.  I  wondered 
why  Mr.  Verner  should  have  allowed  him  to  go  if  he  meant  to  make 


neither  the  Massingbirds 


sheir.  Dr.  West  wondered  i 
but  Mr.  Verner  made  no  reply.” 

“  Mr.  Verner  has  just  told  me 
Mrs.  Verner  knew  anything  of  t 
imply  that  no  person  whatever  w 
you.”- 

“  And  Dr.  West.  Nobody  else 

“  And  he  gave  no  reason  for  t 
Dr.  West?” 

“  None  at  all.  Beyond  the  assertion  that  Lionel  had 
him.  Dr.  West  would  have  pressed  him  upon  the  point,  but  Mr. 
Verner  repulsed  him  with  coldness.  He  insisted  upon  our  secresy 
as  to  the  new  will ;  which  we  promised,  and  I  dare  say  have  never 
violated.  I  know  I  can  answer  for  myself.” 

They  hastened  hack  to  Vorner’s  Pride,  and  the  lawyer,  in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Bitterworth,  received  instructions  for  a  codicil,  re¬ 
voking  the  bequest  of  the  estate  to  the  Massingbirds,  and  bestowing 
it  absolutely  upon  Lionel  Verner.  The  bequests  to  others,  legacies, 
instructions  in  the  former  vnill,  were  all  to  stands  It  was  a  some¬ 
what  elaborate  will;  hence  Mr.  Verner  suggested  that  that  will,  so 
far,  could  still  stand,  and  the  necessary  alteration  be  made  by  a 
codicil. 

“You  can  have  it  ready  by  this  evening?”  Mr.  Verner  remarked 
to  the  lawyer. 

“  Before  then,  if  you  like,  sir.  It  won’t  take  me  long  to  draw  that 
up.  One’s  pen  goes  glibly  when  one’s  heart’s  in  the  work.  I  am 
glad  you  are  willing  it  back  to  Mr.  Lionel.” 

“Draw  it  up  then,  and  bring  it  here  as  soon  as  it’s  ready.  You 
won’t  find  me  gone  out,”  he  added,  with  a  faint  attempt  at  jocu¬ 
larity. 

The  lawyer  did  as  he  was  bid,  and  returned  to  Vemer’s  Pride 
about  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  He  found  Dr.  West  there.  It 
was  somewhat  singular  that  the  doctor  should  again  be  present,  like 
he  had  been  at  the  previous  signing— and  yet  not  singular,  for  he 
was  now  in  frequent  attendance  on  the  patient. 

“  How  do  you  feel  yourself  this  afternoon,  sir  ?”  asked  Mr.  Matiss 
when  lie  entered,  liis  great  coat  buttoned  up,  his  hat  in  his  hand,  his 
gloves  on ;  showing  no  signs  that  he  had  any  professional  document 
about  him,  or  that  he  had  called  in  for.  any  earthly  reason,  save  to 
inquire  out  of  politeness  after  the  state  of  the  chief  of  Verner’s 
Pride. 

“  Pretty  well.  Matiss.  Are  you  ready  ?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“  We’ll  do  it  at  once,  then.  Dr.  West,”  Mr.  Verner  added,  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  doctor,  “  I  have  been  making  an  alteration  in  my  will. 
You  were  one*pf  the  former  witnesses ;  will  you  be  so  again  ?” 

“With  pleasure.  An  alteration  consequent  upqn  the  death  of 
John  Massingbird,  I  presume  ?” 

“No.  I  should  have  made  it,  I  believe,  had  he  been  still  alive. 
Verner’s  Pride  must  go  to  Lionel.  I  cannot  die  easy  unless  it 

“  But— I  thought  you  said  Lionel  had  done — had  done  something 
to  forfeit  it  ?”  interrupted  Dr.  West,  whom  the  words  appeared  to 
have  t  iken  by  surprise. 

“  To  forfeit  my  esteem  and  good  opinion.  Those  he  can  never  en¬ 
joy  again.  But  I  doubt  whether  I  have  a  right  to  deprive  him  of 
Vemer’s  Pride.  I  begin  to  think  I  have  not.  I  believe  that  the 
world  generally  will  think  I  have  not.  It  may  be,  that  a  Higher 
Power,  to  whom  alone  I  a  n  responsible,  will  judge  I  have  not. 
There’s  no  denying  that  he  will  make  a  more  fitting  master  of  it 
than  would  Frederick  Massingbird;  and  for  myself  I  shall  die  the 
easier  knowing  that  a  Verner  will  succeed  me.  Mr.  Matiss,  be  so 

The  lawyer  produced  a  parchment  from  one  of  his  ample  pockets, 
unfolded  and  proceeded  to  read  it  aloud.  It  was  the  codicil,  drawn 
up  with  all  due  form,  and  bequeathing  Vemer’s  Pride  to  Lionel 
Verner.  Tt  was  short,  and  he  read  it  in  a  clear,  distinct  voice. 

“Will  you  like  to  sign  it,  sir  ?”  he  asked,  as  he  laid  it  down. 

“  When  I  have  read  it  for  myself,”  replied  Mr.  Verner.  . 

The  lawyer  smiled  as  he  handed  it  to  him.  All  his  clients  were 
not  so  cautious.  Some  might  have  said,  “  so  mistrustful.” 

The  codicil  was  all  right,  and  the  bell  was  rung  for  Tynn.  Mrs. 
Tynn  happened  to  come  in  at  the  same  mon^en 
ing  when  she  saw  business  agate,  but  her  maste 

“  You  need  not  go,  Mrs.  Tynn.  Bring  a  pen  and  ink  here.” 

So  the  housekeeper  remained  present  while  the  deed  was  executed. 
Mr.  Verner  signed  it,  proclaiming  it  his  last  will  and  testament,  and 
Dr.  West  and  Tynn  affixed  their  signatures.  The  lawyer  and  Mrs. 
Tynn  stood  looking  on. 

Mr.  Verner  folded  it  up  with  his  own  hands,  and  sealed  it. 

“  Bring  me  my  desk,”  he  said,  looking  at  Mrs.  Tynn. 

The  de  k  was  kept  in  a  closet  in  the  room,  and  bhe  brought  it 
forth.  Mr.  Verner  locked  the  parchment  within  it. 

“  You  will  remember  where  it  is,”  he  said,  touching  the  desk  and 
looking  at  the  lawyer.  “  The  will  is  also  here.” 

Mrs.  Tynn  carried  the  desk  back  again :  and  Dr.  West  and  the 


nk$  to  1 


,  he  spoke  to  Lionel, 


i  Mr.  Verner  was 
sitting  with  him. 

“You  will  give  heed  to  carry  out  my  directions,  Lionel,  so  far  as 
I  have  left  directions,  after  you  come  into  power  ?” 

“I  will,  sir,”  replied  Lionel,  never  having  had  the  faintest  sus¬ 
picion  that  he  had  been  near  losing  the  inheritance. 

“-And  be  more  active  abroad  than  I  have  been.  I  have  left  too 
much  to  Roy  and  others.  You  are  young  and  strong;  don’t  you 
leave  it  to  them.  Look  into  things  with  your  own  eyes.” 

“  Indeed  I  will.  My  dear  uncle,”  he  added,  bending  over  the  bed 
and  speaking  in  an  earnest  tone,  “  I  will  endeavor  to  act  in  all 
things  as  though  in  your  sight,  accountable  to  God  and  my  own  con¬ 
science.  Verner’s  Pride  shall  have  no  unworthy  master.” 

“  Try  and  live  so  as  to  redeem  the  past.” 

“Yes,”  said  Lionel.  He  did  not  see  what  precise  part  of  it  he 
had  to  redeem,  but  he  was  earnestly  anxious  to  defer  to  the  words  of 
a  dying  man.  “Uncle,  may  I  dare  to  Bay  that  I  hope  you  will  live 
yet  ?”  he  gently  said. 

“  It  is  of  no  use,  Lionel.,  The  world  is  closing  for  me.” 

It  was  closing  for  him  even  then,  as  he  spoke,  closing  rapidly. 
Before  another  afternoon  had  come  rpund,  the  master  of  Verner’s 
quitted  that,  and  all  other  pride,  for  ever. 


Sweeping  down  from  Verner’s  Pride  towards  the  church  at  De 
im,  came  the  long  funeral  train.  Mutes  with  their  plumes  i 
batons,  relays  of  bearers,  the 


It  had  been  Mr.  Verner’s 


or  coaches  should  be  used. 

“  Bury  me  quietly ;  bui^ 
And  yet  a  st 


show,”  had  been  his  charge, 
that  procession,  if  only  from  its  length, 
the  heir,  Lionel ;  Jan  and  Dr.  West  came 
next ;  Mr.  Bitterworth  and  Sir  Rufus  Hautley.  Other  gentlemen 
were  there,  followers  or  else  pall-hearers;  the  tenants  followed;  the 
servants  came  last.  A  long,  long  line,  slow  and  black ;  and  spec¬ 
tators  gathered  on  the  side  of  the  road,  underneath  the  hedges  and 


r  of  Verner’s  Pride ! 


e  universal 


as  he  was,  carrying  it.  The  rest,  those  behind  him,  did  not  follow 
his  example ;  they  assumed  their  hats ;  but  Lionel  was  probably  un¬ 
conscious  of  it,  probably  he  never  gave  it  a  thought. 

At  the  churchyard  entrance  they  were  met  by  the  Vicar  of  Deer- 
ham,  the  Rev.  James  Bourne.  All  hats  came  off  then,  as  his  voice 
rose,  commencing  the  service.  Nearly  one  of  the  last  walked  old 
Matthew  Frost.  He  had  not  gone  to  Verner’s  Bride,  the  walk  so  far 
was  beyond  him  now,  but  fell  in  at  the  churchyard  gate.  The  fine 

tory  had  changed  into  a  bowed,  broken  mourner.  Rachel’s  fate  had 
that.  On  the  right,  as  they  moved  up  the  churchyard,  was  the 
ad  which  covered  the  remains  of  Rachel.  Old  Matthew  did  not 
towards  it ;  as  he  passed  it  he  only  bent  his  head  the  lower. 
But  many  others  turned  their  heads;  they  remembered  her  that 
day. 

In  the  middle  of  the  church,  open  now,  dark  and  staring,  was  the 
.ult  of  the  Verners.  There  lay  already  within  it  Stephen  Verner’s 
ther,  his’first  wife,  and  the  little  child  Rachel,  Rachel  Frost's  fo6- 
r  sister.  A  grand  grave  this,  compared  to  that  lonely  mound  out" 
ie;  there  was  a  grand  descriptive  tablet  on  the  walls  to  the  Ver" 
;ra,  while  the  mound  was  nameless.  By  the  side  of  the  large  tablet 
)  the  memory  of  the  brave  Sir 
Moultan.  Lionel  -involuntarily 

•er  him  that  his  father’s  remains  were  here,  amidst  them,  instead 
in  that- far-off  grave. 

The  service  was  soon  over,  and  Stephen  Verner  was  left  in  his 
resting-place.  Then  the  procession,  shorn  of  its  chief  and  promi¬ 
nent  feature,  went  back  to  Verner’s-Pride.  Lionel  wore  his  hat  this 

large  drawing-room  of  state,  in  her  mourning  robes  and 
widow’s  cap,  sat  Mrs.  Verner.  She  had  not  been  out  of  her  cham¬ 
ber,  until  within  the  last  ten  minutes,  since  before  Mr.  Verner’s 
death ;  scarcely  out  of  her  bed.  As  they(passed  into  the  room — the 
lawyer,  Dr.  West,  Jan,  Mr.  Bitterworth  and  Sir  Rufus  Hautley — 
they  thought  how  Mrs.  Verner  had  changed,  and  how  ill  she  looked. 
She  had,  indeed,  changed  since  the  news  of  John  Massingbird’s 
'  she  would  not  be  very  long 


believed 

after  Mr.  Verner. 

They  had  assembled  there  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the  will  read 
The  desk  of  Mr.  Verner  was  brought  forward  and  laid  upon  the 
table.  Lionel,  taking  his  late  uncle’s  keys  from  his  pocket,  un¬ 
locked  it,  and  delivered  a  parchment,  which  it  contained,  to  Mr, 
Matiss.  The  lawyer  saw  at  a  glance  that  it  was  the  old  will,  not  the 
c  dicil,  and  he  waited  for  Lionel  to  hand  him  also  the  latter. 

“  Be  so  kind  as  read  it,  Mr.  Matiss,”  said  Lionel,  pointing  to  the 
will. 

It  had  to  be  read ; 

Matiss  unfolded  it  i 

It  was  a  somewhat  elaborate  will — as  has  been  previously  hinted. 
Verner ’»  Pride,  with  its  rich  lands,  its  fine  income,  was  left  to  John 
Massingbird;  in  the  event  of  John’s  death,  childless,  it  went  to 
Frederick ;  in  the  event  of  Frederick’s  death,  childless,  it  went  to 
Lionel  Verner.  There  the  cohditions  ended;  so  that,  if  it  did 
lapse  to  Lionel,  it  lapsed  to  him  absolutely.  But  it  would  appear 
that  the  contingency  of  hoth  the  Massingbirds  dying  had  been  only 
barely  glanced  at  by  Mr.  Verner.  Five  hundred  pounds  were  left  to 
Lionel ;  five  hundred  to  Jan ;  five  hundred  to  Decima ;  nothing  to 
Lady  Verner.  Mrs.  Verner  was  suitably  provided  for,  and  there 
were  bequests  to  servants.  Twenty-five  pounds  for  “  a  mourning 
ring”  were  bequeathed  to  each  of  the  two  executors,  Sir  Rufus 
Hautley  and  Mr.  Bitterworth;  and  old  Matthew  Frost  had  forty 
pounds  a  year  for  his  life.  Such  were  the  chief  features  of  the  will; 
and  the  utter  astonishment  it  produced  on  the  minds  and  coun¬ 
tenances  of  some  of  the  listeners  was  a  sight  to  witness.  Lionel, 
Mrs.  Verner,  Jan  and  Sir  Rufus  Hautley  were  petrified. 

Sir  Rufu$  rose.  He  was  a  thin,  stately  man,  always  dressed  in 
hessian  boots  and  the  old-fashioned  shirt  frill.  A  proud,  impassive 
countenance  was  his,  but  it  darkened  now.  “  I  will  not  act,”  he 
began.  “I  beg  to  state  my  opinion  that  the  will  is  an  unfair 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir  Rufus,”  interrupted  the  lawyer.  “  Allow 
me  a  word.  That  is  not  the  final  will  of  Mr.  Verner;  much  of  it 
has  been  revoked  by  a  recent  codicil.  Verner’s  Pride  comes  to  Mr. 
Lionel.  ‘You  will  find  the  codicil  in  the  desk,  sir,”  he  added,  to 
Lionel. 

Lionel,  his  pale  face  haughty  and  quite  as  passive  as  that  of  Sir 
Rufus,  for  anything  like  injustice  angered  him,  opened  the  desk 
again.  “ I  was  not  aware,”  he  observed.  “My  uncle  told  me  on 
the  day  of  his  death  that  the  will  would  be  found  in  his  desk ;  I  sup¬ 
posed  that  to  be  it.” 

“  It  is  the  will,”  said  Mr.  Matiss.  “  But  he  caused  me  to  draw 
up  a  later  codicil,  which  revoked  the  bequest  of  Verner’s  Pride.  It 
is  left  to  you  absolutely.” 

-  Lionel  was  searching  in  the  desk.  The  few  papers  in  it  appeared 
to  be  arranged  with  the  most  methodical  neatness ;  but  they  were 
small,  chiefly  old  letters.  “  I  don’t  see  anything  like  a  codicil,” 
observed.  “  You  had  better  look  yourself, "  ~ 
bably 


Matiss,  you  will  pro- 
and  looked  in  it. 


Mr.  Matiss  a 
here !”  he  exclaimed. 

Not  there !  They  gazed  at  him,  at  1 
zlcd.  The  lawyer  with  rapid  fingers  v 
bye 


e  changed  its  place  to  somewhere 
ent  on  the  lawyer,  speaking  with  more  than  usual  quick- 
1  turning  over  the  papers  with  great  rapidity, 
after  he  told  me  where  the  will  was.  He  did  not  touch  the 


desk  after  that.  It  was  but  just  before  his  death.  So  far  as  I  know 
he  had  not  had  his  desk  brought  out  of  the  closet  for  days.” 

“Yes,  he  had,”  said  the  lawyer.  “After  he  had  executed  the 
codicil  on  the  evening  previous  to  his  death,  he  called  for  his  desk, 
and  put  the  parchment  into  it.  It  lay  on  the  top  of  the  will— this 
one.  I  saw  that  much.” 

“  I  can  testify  that  the  codicil  was  locked  in  the  desk,  and  the  desk 
was  then  returned  to  the  closet,  for  I  happened  to  be  present,”  spoke 
up  Dr.  West.  “  I  was  one  of  the  witnesses  to  the  codicil,  like  1  had 
been  to  the  will.  Mr.  Verner  must  have  moved  it  himself  to  some 


“  What  place  could  be  safer  than  the  desk  in  his  own  bedroom  ?” 
cried  the  lawyer.  “  And  why  move  the  codicil  and  not  the  will  ?” 

“  True,”  assented  Dr.  West.  “  But— I  don’t  see— it  could  not  go 
out  of  the  desk  without  being  moved  out.  And  who  would  presume 
to  meddle  with  it  but  himself  ?  Who  took  possession  of  his  keys 
when  he  died  ?”  added  the  doctor,  looking  round  at  Mrs.  Verner. 

“  I  did,”  said  Lionel.  “And  they  have  not  been  out  of  my  pos¬ 
session  since.  Nothing  whatever  has  been  touched ;  desk,  drawers, 
every  place  belonging  to  him  are  as  they  were  left  when  he  died.” 

Of  course  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  look  for  the  codicil.  Great 


the  only  one  who 
only  one  who  could 


grew  excited ;  fearing  possibly  that  the 
fall  upon  her.  Saving  Lionel  himself,  she 
had  been  alone  with  Mr.  Verner,  of  course 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  tampering  with 
when  the  patient  slept 
“  I  protest  that  the  desk  was  never  touched  after  I  returned  it  to 
the  closet  by  my  master’s  desire,  when  the  parchment  was  put  into 
it,”  she  cried.  “My  master  never  asked  for  his  desk  again,  and  I 


“  Where  did  he  keep  his  keys  ?"  asked  Mr.  Bitterworth. 

“  In  the  little  table  drawer  at  his  elbow,  sir.  The  first  day  he  took 
to  his  bed,  he  wanted  his  keys,  and  I  got  them  out  of  his  dressing- 
gown  pocket  for  him.  ‘  You  needn’t  put  ’em  back,’  he  says  to  me, 
*  let  ’em  stop  inside  this  little  drawer.’  And  there  they  stayed  till 
he  died,  when  I  gawe  ’em  up  to  Mr.  Lionel.” 

“  You  must  have  let  somebody  get  into  the  room,  Mrs.  Tynn,” 


i,  either  Mr.  Lionel  or  Tynn 
d  come  in,  it’s  not  possible 


“  I  never  was  away  from  the  room  : 
sir,”  was  the  woman’s  reply.  “  And  t 
would  be  with  him.  But  if  any  of  ’en 
they’d  get  picking  at  the  master’s  des 
good  would  the  paper  do  any  of  the  servants  ?” 

Mrs.  Tynn’s  question  was  a  pertinent  one.  The  servants  were 
neither  the  better  nor  the  worse  for  the  codicil,  whether  it  were  forth¬ 
coming  or  not,  it  made  no  difference  to  them.  Sir  Rufus  Hautley 
inquired  upon  this  point,  and  the  lawyer  satisfied  him. 

“The  codicil  wa6  to  this  effect  alone,”  he  explained.  “  It  changed 
the  positions  of  Mr.  Lionel  and  Mr.  Frederick  Massingbird,  the  one 
for  the  other,  as  they  stood  in  the  will.  Mr.  Lionel  came  into  the 
inheritance,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Massingbird  to  five 

“  They  two  were  the  only  parties  interested  in  th 

“  The  only  two.  John  Massingbird’s  name  was 
only  to  revoke  all  former  bequests  to  him,  of  any  s< 

“Then,  were  John  Massingbird  alive,  he  could  not  now  succeed 
to  the  estate,”  cried  Sir  Rufus. 

“He  could  not,  Sir  Rufus,”  replied  the  lawyer.  “  He  would  he 
debarred  from  all  benefit  under  Mr.  Verner’s  will.  That  is,  provided 
we  cau  come  across  the  codicil.  Failing  that,  he  would  succeed, 
were  he  in  life,  to  Verner’s  Pride." 

“The  codicil  must  be  found,”  cried  Mr.  Bitterworth,  getting 
heated.  “Don’t  say,  ‘  if  we  can  come  across  it,’  Matiss.” 

“  Very  good,  Mr.  Bitterworth.  I’m  sure  I  sho- 
it  found.  Where  else  are  we  to  look  ?” 

Where  else,  indeed!  That  Mr.  Verner  could  not  get  out  of  the 
rcom  to  l.ide  the  codieil,  was  an  indisputable  fact ;  and  nobody  else 
seemed  to  know  anything  whatever  about  it.  The  only  one  person¬ 
ally  interested  in  the  suppression  of  the  codicil  was  Frederick  Mass¬ 
ingbird,  and  he,  hundreds  of  miles  away,  could  neither  have  secured 
it  nor  sent  his  ghost  to  secure  it.  In  a  less  degree,  Mrs.  Verner  and 
Dr.  West  were  interested ;  the  one  in  her  son,  the  other  in  that  son’s 
wife.  But  the  doctor  was  not  an  inmate  of  Verner’s  Pride,  and  Mrs. 
Tynn  could  have  testified  that  she  had  been  present  in  the  room, 
and  never  left  it  during  each  of  the  doctor’s  professional  visits,  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  drawing  out  of  the  codieil.  As  for  Mrs.  Verner,  she 
Mr.  Verner,  at  the  last,  had  gone  off 


i  glad  t 


I  been  no  time  t 


1  his  * 


Mrs.  Tynn  excused  the  negligence,  by  saying,  she  d 
master  had  been  quite  so  near  his  end,  and  it  was  a  true  excuse. 
But  no  one  dreamt  of  attaching  suspicion  to  Mrs.  Verner  or  to  Dr. 
West.  “  I’d  rather  it  had  been  Lionel  to  succeed,  than  Frederick,” 
spoke  the  former,  honestly,  some  faint  idea  that  people  might  think 
she  was  pleased  suggesting  the  avowal  to  her.  “  Lionel  has  more 
right  than  Fred  to  Verner’s  Pride.” 

“More  right!”  ejaculated  Dr.  Wes,  warmly.  “Frederick  Mass¬ 
ingbird  has  no  right  by  the  side  of  Lionel  Verner.  Why  Mr.  Ver¬ 
ner  ever  willed  it  away  from  Lionel  we  could  not  understand.” 

“  Fred  needn’t  take  it,  even  if  the  codicil  can’t  be  found,  he  can 
give  it  back  to  Lionel  by  deed  of  gift,”  said  the  practical  Jan.  “  I 
should.” 

“  That  my  master  meant  Mr.  Lionel  to  succeed,  is  certain,”  in¬ 
terposed  Tynn,  the  butler.  “  Nearly  the  last  word  he  said  to  me  be¬ 
fore  the  breath  went  out  of  his  ho  ly,  was  an  injunction  to  serve  Mr. 
Lionel  faithfully  at  Vemer’s  Pride,  as  I  had  served  him.  There  can 
be  no  diffioulty  in  Mr.  Lionel’s  succeeding,  when  his  intentions  were 
made  so  plain'.” 

“Be  quiet,  Tynn,”  said  Lionel.  “I  succeed  by  means  of  legal 
right  to  Verner’s  Pride,  or  I  shall  not  succeed  at  all.” 

“That’s  true,”  acquiesced  the  lawyer.  “A  will  is  a  will,  and 
must  be  acted  upon.  How  on  earth  has  that  codicil  got  spirited 

How  indeed !  But  for  the  plain  fact  so  positive  and  palpable  be¬ 
fore  them  of  the  codicil’s  absence,  they  would  have  declared  the  loss 
to-  be  an  impossibility.  Upstairs  and  down,  the  house  was  vainly 
searched  for  it,  and  the  conclusion  was  at  length  unwillingly  come 
to,  that  Mr.  Verner  had  repented  of  his  bequest,  had  taken  the  codi¬ 
cil  out  of  the  desk  and  burnt  it.  The  suggestion  came  from  Mr. 
Bitterworth,  and  Mrs.  Tynn  acknowledged  that  it  was  just  possible 
Mr.  Verner’s  strength  would  allow  him  to  accomplish  so  much, 
while  her  back  was  turned.  And  yet,  how  reconcile  this  with  his 
dying  charges  to  Lionel,  touching  the  management  of  the  estate  ? 

The  broad  fact  that  there  was  the  will,  and  that  alone  to  act  upon, 
untempered  by  a  codicil,  shone  out  all  too  clearly.  Lionel  Verner 
was  displaced,  and  Frederick  Massingbird  was  the  heir. 

Oh,  if  some  impossible  electric  telegraph  could  but  have" carried 
the  news  over  the  waves  of  the  sea  to  the  ship  ploughing  along  the 
mid-path  of  the  ocean,  if  the  two  fugitives  in  her  could  but  have; 
been  spirited  back  again,  like  the  codicil  seemed  to  have  been 
spirited  away,  how  truinphantly  would  they  have  entered  upon  their 
sway  at  Verner’s  Pride ! 

( To 
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and  restless  Secretary  of  State,  whose  itching  for  notoriety 
is  only  paralleled  by  his  faith  in  the  potency  of  paragraphs, 
and  the  avalancliine  power  of  words.  His  entry  into  the 
Department  of  State  was  signalised  by  a  broadside  of  dis¬ 
patches,  from  the  recoil  of  which  we  have  not  yet  recovered, 
in  which  he  indicated  lines  of  policy  which  we  were  obliged 
to  abandon  almost  as  soon  as  indicated,  and  indulged  in 
predictions  which  were  belied  by  events  before  the  ink  was 
dry  on  the  paper  on  which  they  were  written.  They  offered 
a  fruitful  mine  to  foreign  publicists  for  subjects  of  sarcasm, 
criticism  and  censure,  and  exposed’ joints  in  our  armor  which 
the  archers  of  the  press  would  never  have  discovered  if  left 
to  themselves.  But  Mr.  Seward  was  not  content  with  send¬ 
ing  abroad  his  paper  messengers.  He  organized  a  corps  of 
missionaries,  peripatetic  dispatches,  so  to  speak?  “  some  in 
rags,  and  some  in  tags,  and  some  in  velvet  gowns,”  some 
lay,  some  clerical,  some  disguised  as  ministers  to  petty 
courts,  but  with  roving  commissions  covering  the  ground 
from  Brussels  to  Caprera,  charged  with  the  duty  of  educat- 
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ing  and  directing,  if  not  controlling,  the  public  opinion  of 
Europe.  No  onp  who  has  not  lived  abroad  can  frilly  under¬ 
stand  the  contempt  thus  brought  ou  the  American  name,  or 
conceive  the  inutility  and  folly  of  the  attempt  to  direct  an 
opinion  amenable  only  to  real  demonstrations  of  strength 
and  independence,  through  the  machinery  of  dinners,  back- 
stair  influences  and  personal  explanations  to  men  whose 
notions  of  their  own  importance  were  aggrandized  and  their 
insolence  encouraged  by  the  circumstance  of  being  appealed 
to,  and  their  influence  tacitly  solicited,  by  tLe  agents  and 
emissaries  of  the  United  States ! 

Why,  Lieut.  Worden  did  more  in  half  a  day  aboard  the 
Monitor,  iu  inoaifyiDg  European  opinion,  checking  schemes 
of  Intervention,  and  securing  foreign  respect  and  considera¬ 
tion,  than  the  State  Department,  with  its  Envoys  and  Minis¬ 
ters  Resident,  its  Weeds  and  Hughes,  and  secret  agents, 
and  all  its  consumption  of  dispatch  paper,  its  wire-pullings, 
its  dinners,  and  diplomacy  could  efl’ect  in  ages !  When  the 
army  of  Egypt  formed  its  bristling  squares  of  steel  against 
the  Mameluke  cavalry,  the  ciy  was,  “jackasses  and  savans 
t£thc  centre!”  When  fighting  is  in  order,  let  gabbling 
cease.  The  avenue  to  foreign  respect,  just  now,  seems  to  be 
exclusively  through  Iron-clads  and  large  and  well-organized 
armies. 

These  remarks  have  been  called  out  by  ft  recent  letter  of 
Mr.  Seward  to  our  Ministers  abroad,  which,  it  would  seem, 
they  have  been  Instructed  to  communicate  to  the  various 
foreign  Governments.  This  letter  is  very  roseate,  in  fact  is 
In  Mr.  Seward’s  best  and  most  sanguine  style,  and  amounts 
to  this :  “You  see  the  rebellion  is  used  up;  Davis  is  on  his 
last  legs :  we  are  0.  K.,  and  the  sooner  you  hurrah  with  us 
instead  of  cottoning  to  the  rebels  the  better.”  Earl  Russell 
kept  the  letter  a  few  weeks,  and  meantime  the  glory  of  Mr. 
Seward’s  sunset  clouds  faded  away,  and  from  ruby  and 
sapphire  became  leaden  and  threatening.  The  disastrous 
campaign  of  the  Peninsula  intervened.  The  opportunity 
was  favorable  for  the  spiteful  little  Earl,  who  replied  in  a 
letter  of  mingled  sarcasm  and  satisfaction,  that  he  “  didn’t 
see  ”  the  Improved  prospects  of  the  United  States,  and  pretty 
plainly  told  Mr.  Seward  that  he  was  a  “humbug”  and  a  re¬ 
markably  small  statesman;  intimating  also  that,  to  use  a  vul¬ 
garism,  the  United  States  was  “played  out.”  Europe  grins 
over  the  rebuke,  and  America  blushes  for  the  folly  of  its 
Secretary,  who  needlessly  exposed  her  to  ridicule. 

The  language  of  the  London  American  on  this  subject  is 
probably  a  little  more  stately  than  ours,  but  the  sentiment 
is  the  same.  Every  one  will  concur  in  its  expressions : 

“  We  perfectly  agree  with  the  Times  of  Monday,  that  too  much  hns 
boon  said  bv  officials  at  W-  shington  to  conciliate  European  Govern- 
m  -nls.  If  England  was  attempting  to  put  down  another  robcllion  in 

the  sentiments  of  her  Old  World  neighbors  concerning  the  propriety  of 
her  conduct  ?  Would  her  statesmen  be  likely  to  plead  for  non-interfe¬ 
rence.  or  ask,  with  hat  in  hand,  the  sympathies  of  any  oilier  nation  ?  On 
the  contrary,  she  would  neither  look  to  the  right  nor  the  left,  consider 
neither  the  Bmiles  nor  the  frownB  of  the  outaide^world,  but  go  deUber- 

m  raifest  their  displeasure  In  any  way  they  might  think  proppr.  It  is 
high  time  for  Amerioms  to  discover  that  they  are  an  Independent  people 
— a  whole  natiou— that  the  war  which  they  have  undertaken  is  their  own 

— ! ti  i i  'ii'  v  n  !  * . .  ii  •  nd  in  'i  manner  most  agreeable 

to  themselves— thst  America  istheir  country:  and  forthat  reason,  it  for 
no  other,  they  .are  the  h-st  judges  of  what  will  be  for  ItB  present  or  ulti¬ 
mate  good.  A  disposition  to  conciliate  the  prejudices  of  other  nations, 
to  volunteer  p  rlodical  apologies  nnd  explanations,  begets  contempt; 
,  a  bold,  independent  and  self-reliuit  course,  whf  . 


Summary  of  the  Week. 

week  of  relative  calm  has  succeeded  the  week  of  bat¬ 
tles.  The  National  army  having  driven  the  ensmy  out  of 
Maryland  and  re-o,cqupied  Harper’s  Ferry,  rests  on  its  arras, 
while  the  rebels,  keeping  up  a  show  of  force  on  their  front, 
to  have  fallen  back  to  Winchester,  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  where  they  fire  reported  to  be  entrenching  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  Dot  impossible  that,  while  holding  or  appearing 
hold  McClellan  in  check  ou  the  Upper  Potomac,  they  pro¬ 
pose  to  make  a  sudden  dash  through  Manassas  Gap  on 
Washington— confident  that  their  undertaking  would  have  a 
decisive  result,  one  way  or  another,  before  our  slow-going 
Generals  could  come  to  the  rescue.  They  are  now  iu  a  posi- 
o  move  on  Washington  or  back  into  Maryland,  accord¬ 
ing  to  circumstances.'  If  Gen.  McClellan  stands  still,  they 
nake  a  demonstration  on  the  Capitol.  If  he  moves 
,  except  to  advance  directly  on  their  position ^  they  can 
again  cross  the  Potomac  and  threaten  Pennsylvania. 

It  seeifis  as  if  the  present  quiet  cannot  last  long,  unless 
indeed  the  depressing  rumor  that  Gen.  McClellan  is  entrench¬ 
ing  himself  on  the  Upper  Potomac  is  true,  in  which  case  we 
may  look  for  a  repetition  of  the  humiliating  campaign  of 
st  winter,  with  the  two  opposing  armies  in  the  same  rela¬ 
te  positions— which  may  Heaven  avert ! 

We  are  gradually  ascertaining  the  losses  sustained  by  our 
army  at  Antietam,  which  will  amount  to  not  far  from  10,000 
In  killed,  wounded  and  missing.  The  official  figures  in  two 
corps,  Sumner’s  and  Hooker’s,  are  as  follows : 

SUMNER’S  CORPS. 

Killed.  Wounded.  Missing.  Total. 

Officers . . .  41  80  ..  130 

Enlisted  men .  810  3,708  458  4,087 

Total  for  the  whole  corps . 5,117 
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To  the  Literary  Public. 

Considerable  sums  have  been  paid  to  foreign  authors  lor  the  right 
of  publishing  their  productions  in  this  oountry  simultaneous!) 
their  appearance  abroad.  Webelieve  that  proportionate  induce] 
will  call  out,  in  the  United  States,  talent  in  all  respects  equal  to  that 
which  is  displayed  in  the  foreign  productions  60  eagerly  caught  up 
and  reprinted  here ;  and  that  in  the  country  of  Irving,  Cooper,  Ha 
thorne  and  Holmes  the  field  of  Fiction  offers  as  wide  a  range  and 
hopeful  promise  as  in  any  part  of  the  world.  In  this  belief,  as  w 
as  to  secure  to  our  readers  something  truly  original  and 
the  Publisher  of  this  paper  offers 
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Nassau,  N.  P. 

is  a  filthy,  pestilent,  little  British  town  and  port  in 
ma  Islands,  called  Nassau,  which  has  been  the  seat 
the  contraband  trade  between  honest 
John  Bull  and  the  rebels— a  sort  of  half-way  house  between 
Liverpool  and  London  on  one  side,  and  Charleston,  Mobile, 
the  other.  Nominally  under  the  British  Govem- 
wholly  discards  Queen’s  proclamations  and  neutral¬ 
ity  laws,  and  lives,  as  most  British  establishments  in  the 
tropical  American  seas  have  always  lived,  by  smuggling, 
wrecking  and  piracy.  All  the  vessels  running  the  blockade, 
attempting  to  do  so,  come  ftom  Nassau.  No  doubt  its 
Governor  (for  it  is  the  seat  of  government  of  the  Bahamas) 
and  all  the  British  officials  there,  participate  in  the  grand 
of  con  fraband.  They  systematically  give  coal  to  rebel 
cruisers  and  blockade-runners,  and  as  systematically  refuse 
it  to  United  States  steamers. 

Nassau  Is  situated  on  the  island  of  New  Providence,  about 
300  miles  due  east  of  Key  West,  and  a  run  of  500  odd  miles 
S.  S.  E.  from  S  ivannah.  The  place  numbers  7,000  Inhabi- 
the  descendants,  in  the  main,  of  Revolutionary  tories 
and  such  other  rift- raff  as  is  unable  to  live  iu  civilized  com¬ 
munities.  They  naturally  sympathize  with  negro-driving, 
are  promiscuous  in  their  social  intercourse,  bestial  in  habits, 
and-  absolutely  destitute  of  common  honesty.  Outside  of 
Dahomey  there  is  not  a  spot  on  earth  so  utterly  brutalised. 
Even  Jack  Tar,  who  is  proverbially  careless  all  over  the 
world,  buttons  up  his  pockets  in  Nassau,  and  walks  in  the 
middle  of  the  dirty  streets  to  avoid  contact  with  its  filthy 
and  dangerous  inhabitants.  A  Western  paper  suggests,  for 
sanitary  as  well  as  moral  reasons,  that  one  of  Col.  Ellett’s 
rams  should  be  sent  to  Nassau  to  “  butt  it  oft'  Ils  coral  reef 
into  the  sea.”  Our  Western  editor  should  have  some  respect 
for  the  crabs  and  fishes,  which  certainly  do  not  deserve  to 
be  put  in  contact  with  such  a  low  set  as  the  people  of 


l.  Burnside’s  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  will  be  about 
.  The  total  loss  in  these  three  army  corps  is  therefore 
.  The  loss  in  Gen.  Franklin’s  and  Gen.  Banks's  corps 
(now  commanded  by  Gen.  Williams)  will  bring  the  casual- 
fully  up  to  the  total  stated,  though  there  may  be  some 
considerable  reduction  in  the  number  of  missing. 

Gen.  Buell  has  been  heard  from  at  last !  He  has  actually 
turned  up  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force  at  Louisville, 
and  the  alarm  which  existed  in  that  city  seems  to  have  sub¬ 
sided  as  rapidly  as  it  was  raised.  There  are  now  not  far 
from  100,000  National  troops  under  Buell’s  command,  while 
is  notorious  that  the  rebel  force  in  all  Kentucky  does  not 
:ceed  60,000  men.  The  army  under  Kirby  Smith,  in  front 
of  Buell,  is  estimated jatf 80,000  men,  a  small  force  relatively, 
nough  to  keep  our  enterprising  commander  in  check 
for  the  remainder  of  the  season.  Johnston  did  it  wi'.l 
aen  at  Bowling  Green.  It  took  Gen.  Buell  and  5 
five  months  to  lose  Alabama  and  the  ground  gained  by 
Gen.  Mitchell  with  10,000  men  in  60  days.  If  he  be  kept 
well  reinforced,  he  probably  will  not  give  up  Kentucky 
fore  the  1st  of  January.  We  want  only  a  few  more  such 
Generals  to  finish  up  the  war  and  the  country  with  it! 

The  guerillas  on  the  Mississippi,  who  have  been  enter¬ 
taining  themselves  in  firing  on  our  transports  from  the  banks, 
have  met  with  a  severe  punishment.  The  town  of  Prentiss, 
in  which  they  had  their  headquarters,  was  bombarded  by 
our  gunboats  and  burned  to  the  ground,  as  Napoleon  urn 
Bayou  Sara  had  been  previously.  Advices  from  South¬ 
western  Missouri,  up  to  Sept.  27,  state  that  a  portion  of  the 
rebel  army  nnderGens.  Hindman  and  Rains  is  atthe  Granby 
Mines,  Newton  county,  near  the  State  line.  This  force  num¬ 
bers  about  12,000  men,  poorly  armed.  Gen.  Schofield  is 
preparing  to  march  against  Them. 

The  Slo-ix  have  received  a  severe  check  in  the  ndrth-west, 
near  Yellow  Medicine,  from  Col.  Sibley.  About  30  Indians 
were  killed,  and  many  wounded.  Our  loss  was  five  killed 
and  34  wounded.  The  Indians  fell  back  towards  Laginparle, 
Sibley  following. 

The  important  proclamation  of  the  President,  emancipa¬ 
ting  all  slaves  in  States  or  portions  of  States,  that  may  be 
in  insurrection  on  the  1st  day  of- January,  1863,  has  produced 
a  profound  impression,  and  elicited  various  expressions  of 
opinion.  It  is  issued  in  conformity  with  the  Act  of  Congress, 
confiscating  the  property  of  rebels  In  aims,  and  is  only  the 
logical  sequence  of  the  various  acts  of  confiscation.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  rebel  Congress  was  the  first  to 
enact  measures  of  confiscation  against  loyal  men  within  their 
own  borders,  and  against  the  property  in  the  South  belong¬ 
ing  to  Northern  owners.  Whenever  this  property  consisted 
in  slaves,  these  have  been  sold  and  the  proceeds  appropriated 
by  the  rebel  Government.  In  other  words,  the  South  having 
treated  slaves  as  property  liable,  like  all  other  kinds  of  pro¬ 
perty,  to  confiscation,  cannot  complain  if  the  National 
Government  shall  follow  its  precedents  and  example.  The 
only  difference  Is  this— while  the  South  confiscates  the  slaves 
of  loyalists  for  its  own  benefit,  the  Federal  Government 
confiscates  the  slaves  of  rebels  in  the  interest  of  universal 
freedom ! 

A  meeting  of  the  Governors  of  the  loyal  States  was  lately 
held  at  Altoona,  Pa.  The  results  of  their  deliberations  have 
not  yet  been  made  public,  but  are  understood^  be  a  reso¬ 
lution  to  support  the  policy  of  the  President,  and  to  urge  an 
energetic  prosecution  of  the  war  by  every  means  within  the 
power  of  the  Government. 


Tite  Daughter  of  the  Michigan  10th.— Mrs.  L.  L. 

laming  is  th-  adopted  daughter  of  the  10th  Michigan  regiment,  in  whioh 
er  husband  is  captain.  She  hns  followed  the  fortunes  of  her  husband 
incc  the  regiment  entered  the  service.  She  has  nursed  the  sick,  cheered 
be  wounded,  sang  for  the  low-spirited,  and  mode  herself  worth  her 
. 1  those  offices  whioh  an  energetio,  fearless  womnn 


Army  Encumbrances. 

The  necessity  of  diminishing  the  enormous  supply  and 
baggage  trains  of  our  aTmies,  and  lessening  the  loads  of 
our  soldiers,  has  forced  itself  upon  the  minds  of  our  Gene¬ 
rals  and  the  people  at  large.  We  have  failed  in  celerity  of 

us  from  the  fact  that  our  forces  have  been  encumbered  to  a 
degree  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  war.  We  have 
bragged  that  our  armies  have  been  better  equipped  and  sup¬ 
plied  than  any  ever  before  known,  forgetting  that  our 
lavish  profusion  in  this  respect  has  been  a  curse  to  us. 
Our  host  of  teamsters  led  the  rout  at  Bull  Run,  and  almost 
fatally  embarassed  us  on  the  Peninsula.  Bonaparte,  look¬ 
ing  back  from  St.  Helena,  felt  that  he  never  had  a  perfect 
army,  and  he  said  to  Las  Casas : 

“  It  would  not  be  possible  to  form  a  perfeot  army  without  a  revolu¬ 
tion  in  the  manners  and  education  of  the  soldier,  and  perhaps  even  in 
the  officer.  This  eoulrl  not  he  accomplished  with  oveiiB,  magazines, 
commissaries  and  carriages.  There  can  be  no  perfect  army  u  itil,  in 
imitation  of  the  Romans,  the  soldier  shall  receive  Ills  supply  of  wheat 
or  barloy,  grind  it  in  liiB  hand-mill,  and  bake  his  bread  himself.  We 
cannot  hope^to^possees  an  army  until  we  abolish  all  our  monstrous 

The  1st  infantry  and  cavalry  California  volunteers  have 
just  taught  us  an  important  lesson  in  this  respect,  haviDg 
marched  more  than  a  thousand  miles  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
Rio  Grande,  through  a  desert  country,  where  no  provisions  or 
forage  could  be  obtained,  and  where  everything  for  horse  and 
man  was  carried  with  them ;  and  yet,  with  a  smaller  train 
than  that  of  a  regiment  not  marching  50  miles  from 
Washington,  they  averaged  17  miles  a  day  for  nearly  60 
days.  Officers  and  men  shared  the  hardships  of  the  march 
alike,  without  tents  and  without  baggage,  one  wagon  suf¬ 
ficing  to  transport  10  days’  rations  and  the  property  of  each 
Company. 

The  disadvantages  and  dangers  of  excessive  baggage  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  remark  in  a  recent  letter  from 
Mr.  Olmsted,  the  able  Secretary  of  the  Sanitary  Commis¬ 
sion,  who  says : 

iOBt  universal . 

excessive  baggage  of  their  officers,  some  of 
Union  forces  In  the  present  war  are  attri- 
authority.  But  even  when  successful  lu 
comfort  by  the  possession  of  an  unusual 
ly  always  frustrated :  The  heaviest  knapsack 
urBt  hard  march,  while  the  light  one  Is  re- 
leavily  ladened  wagon  train  being  cut  off, 
wnen  tne  iignt  ana  snort  one  is  protected.  Similar  observations  apply 
to  regimental  hospitals. 

“  The  hospital  of  a  regimei 
thing  but  the  hnrest  necesBi 

sick,  who  iu  all  serious  cases  are  removed  as  fast  as  possible  to  genernl 
hospitals,  where  tho  supplies  of  the  regiment  are  not  available.  An 
excessive  amount  of  regimental  hospital  stores  and  conveniences  is  a 

orucltyto  the  sick  and  wounded;  for  It  occasir--  •  - - *  **-*"- 

the^usefulneBS  of  the  surgeon.  The  0omml6f 

cans  of  comfort  to  which 

they  are  habituated  in . 

Conditions  of  Peace. 

Mr.  Foote,  a  member  of  the  rebel  Congress,  has  intro¬ 
duced  the  following  peace  resolution  in  that  body : 

“  Resolved ,  By  the  Congress  of  the  Confe 
that  the  signal  success  with  will  ' 
onsly  blossed^our  arms  f 

theterms  of  a  Just  and  h 

What  is  meant  by  a  “just  and  honorable  peace,”  is  ex¬ 
plained  by  Mr.  E.  Delany,  in  De  Bow’s  Southern  Review ,  to 
mean  a  boundary  including  Delaware,  Maryland,  Kentucky, 
Missouri  and  Kansas ;  unqualified  control  of  the  lower  Mis¬ 
sissippi;  indemnity  for  the  slaves  carried  oft*  or  which  have 
run  away  during  the  war ;  an  outlet  to  the  Pacific  by  way  of 
Texas  and  Arizona  for  the  great  Southern  Railway,  etc., 
etc.  Foreigners,  excepting  those  now  resident  in  the  South, 
are  to  be  excluded  from  citizenship  and  offloe.  “  With  the 
exception  of  these,  and  after  that  time,  no  more  votes  should 
be  allowed,  and  no  more  offices  be  held,  except  by  native- 
born  citizens  of  the  Confederacy.” 

These  are  a  few  of  the  liberal  conditions  of  “  a  just  and 
honorable  peace,” 


u  the  lield  should  t 


d  fully  justify  f  ] 


t  Washington  City,  e 


nend  them  to  the  attention 


Oot.  11,  1862.] 


FRANK  LESLIE’S  ILLUSTRATED  NEWSPAPER, 


Alleged  Substitute  for  Cotton. 

A  great  excitement  has  been  made  In  England  by  the 


7  be  largely  and  advantageously  mixed  y 
,  This  is  the  Jute  or  Jul  _  " 

lant  or  shrub  of  the  Tilia  or  lime-tree 
e  or  linden  (base  or  bastwood).  The  j 


valuation,  wns  upwards  of  $2,000,000, 
large  quantity  of  gunny  cloth  is  sent  from  the  East.  Indies 
of  envelopes  for  other  materials,  such  nB  nitre,  coffee,  etc.  Owing  to 
the  great  oheapueBs  of  the  gunny,  the  bags  are  rarely  used  more  than 
once  before  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  rag-merchautB  and  paper- 
makers.  In  this  condition  they  constitute  the  cheapest  paper  stock  to 


rapidly  neutralise 


or  Corleza  of  the  natives.  In  Cuba  there  are  a  number  of  plants  and 
trees  of  this  family,  known  under  the  name  of  Guisasos,  The  Quisaso 
de  Cabalio  ( Trkmpheta  Semitriloba >  produces  a  good  fibre,  used  for 
cloth,  rope,  etc.  Other  varieties  are  said  to  equal  it  In  this  respect,  but 
the  best  fibre  is  obtained  from  the  Guisaso  del  Cochi  no  (Triumphela 


Antietam  Creek,  near  whlcli  the  great  battle  of  Wednes- 

Washington  county,  Maryland.  The 


Maryland. — The  rebel  invasion  of  Maryland  ha; 
esult  bo  decisive  and  disastrous  ns  to  leave  no  doubt  in  the  mi 
iced  rebel  mind  of  the  impolicy  o 


srlmeut  has  been  made,  and  the  result,  we  think,  slic 
our  minds  the  idea  that  Maryland  Is  disposed  at  presen 
rtlnies  with  the  South.^  If  she  had  been,  her  people,  u; 

>y  tens  of  thousands  ini o  Its  ranks.  *  *  They  h 

mud  to  his  [Lee’sl  noble  appeal  in  the  desired  way,  and 
Boonesville  and  Sharpsburg,  purchased  with  torrent 
been  rendered  unprofitable,  in  a  material  point  of  vl 
wisely  withdrawn  his  army  from  Maryland,  the  co-opi 
je  people  in  his  plans  and  purposes  was  indispensat  le 


regarded  in  Maryland.  It  has  left  it  more  decidedly  a  Union  State  than 
ever.  The  testimony  to  this  effect  is  dear  and  concurrent.  Dr.  Heard, 
Medical  Direotor  of  RioketPs  Division,  writes,  urnler  date  of  Sept.  21  st : 
“  The  women  of  Maryland  have  done  nobly.  They  have  fed  and  nursed 
our  poor  wounded  soldiers  with  every  care.  God  bless  them  I  This  ex¬ 
pedition  of  the  rebels  has  done  everything,  to  strengthen  the  Union 
feeling  in  Maryland.  It  has  been  a  good  thing  for  us.” 

The  best  calculations  of  the  National  losses  at  Antietam 
Creek,  made  by  the  Surgeon-General,  fixes  the  number  killed  at  1 ,200, 
wounded  at  0,000.  The  Inspector- General  states  that  he  himself  has 
caused  to  be  burled  3,000  dead  rebels,  left,  on  the  field  by  their  comrades. 
Prom  this  he  concludes  that  their  wounded  must  have  reached  fully 


“  Engaged  in  maintaining  against  an  unprovoked 
ion  a  Government  whose  principle  Is  the  political  e< 


1  equality  of  the  r, 


siE—ess,? 

Ifferenee  to  the  Governments  of  Europe, 
generally  represented  to  us  that  the  nations  of  that  continent 
not  with  us,  jfjr  ' - . 


In  the  operations  on  the  Peninsula  and  In  Maryland  (in¬ 
cluding  the  scandalous  incident  of  Harper’s  Ferry)  it  is  Bnld  that  the 
National  Army  has  lost  50,000  Btand  of  nrms,  and  upwards  of  100  pieces 
of  first-class  light  artillery.  These  facts  give  point  to  u  recent  remark 
of  Gen.  Ripley,  Chief  of  Ordnance,  who  is  said  to  have  stated  that  he 
ought  to  be  the  ablest  ordnance  officer  in  the  world,  ab  ho  was  required 
to  furnish  armB  enough  to  supply  the  enemy’s  army  ns  well  as  our 


Rubber  Blankets.— We 


repeatedly  urged  It  upon 
J  muiwsr  IS  WO  small  for  their  consideration 
itavy  welfare  of  the  men  entrusted  to  their 
h  a  necessity  that  every  officer,  from  the  grade 
lformed  -on  sanitary  Bubjeots,  as  that  the  sur- 


credibly  informed  bu 
men.  Now,  while  w< 
the  highest  degree  j 

^ven  though ’we  do  nl 
of  a  rubber  blanket,  the  sol 

dry,  and,  ns  a  consequence-,  free  from  the  various  'types  of  disease  en- 
gonderod  by  exposure  and  inability  to  change  clothes  that  have  become 
.nturated.  At  such  ttatej  at  t.nt»  caimot  le  ...ed  it  ia  espeatnlly 
Tamable,  eating  at  one  and  the  t.m.  lime  »»  tent  and  blanket.  When 
me  men  are  In  oamp,  tho  rubber  blanket  is  not  only  nn  essential  for  out 
side  duty,  but  ns  a  luxury  of  the  highest  class  iuside  the  tent  its  multi¬ 
plied  ubcb  can  hardly  be  enumerated.  The  tent  itself  Is  oftentimes  no 
ough  and  sonking  its  inmates, 
a  treasure  beyond  price.  Even  If  the 


i,  we  have  attained  a  point  of  as 
attle.  Under  the  kindly  shelter 


u  one  of  these  islands,  /shod 
I  don’t  know  what  the  object 
•e ;  but  It  Is  the  duty  of  a  good  soldier 


t  un  find  anything  to  do.  So  assured  that  if  I  can  use  you,  no  oppor- 


e  duty,  if  you  are  ready  f< 


United  Stntes.  In  one  of  these  hi 
significance : 

tion,  but  a  civilisation,  in^many^ 


;  it  is  Bimply  England 
led  Church,  without  a 
in  ding  army.  In  the 
At.ov.ng  on  slavery;  but  in 
powerful  and  en.ightened  De- 


WHO  Supports  the  Sootti?  —  Let  a  Southern  letter- 
writer  answer :  “  We  have  our  armories  in  England ;  but  for  England 
this  war  long  ago  for  want  '  " 


Swallowing  and  Assimilating.— England  has  commenoed 

lubrlonting  China  hb  a  preliminary  to  Its  absorption,  in  whole  or  in  part. 
Capt.  OBborn,  R.N.,  and  Mr.  H.  N.  Lay  have  been  nuthc  '  '  * 

Order  in  Council  to  enter  into  the  military  service  of  the 
China,  and  to  acquire  and  equip  ships  aud  to  enlist  British 
the  Bald  service.  This  permission  to  be  In  force  for  two  j 
makes  it  pretty  clear  that  England  will  have  before  lonj 
company  of  active  and  able  men,  energetically  employed  In  governing 
**'e  country ,  nominally  on  behalf  of  the  Emperor-really  in  the  English 
t  easily  be  persuaded  again  to  resign 

o  beginning 


Collapse  of  Crinoline— The  loreties  of  Paris  who 
the  first  to  Introduce  the  bell -shaped  structures  of  steel  and  tape 
crinoline,  are  now  abandoning  it  for  the  train.  Their  dresses  tr 
hind  them  and  literally  sweep  the  streets.  A  Paris  correspondent  v 
“  It  Is  already  impossible  to  walk  along  the  boulevards  w 
trampling,  every  now  and  then,  upon  some  lady’s  queue,  and  tho 

quence  is  hardly  less  disastrous  than  if  the  unlucky  stroller  had  t:  _ 

a  serpent’s  tail.  Madame  tuvno  round  in  a  fury,  and,  before  the  culprit 
has  time  to  apologise,  she  launches  at  his  head  -1 —  —  J 

epithets,  which  aro  prettv  certain  to  attract  the  atle 

ft 


The  Port  Pitt  Works  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  are  turning 

the  immense  15-inch  gqns  now  at  the  rate  of  three  a  week.  T 
guns  weigh  each,  in  the  rough,  about  70,000  pounds,  and  apart  from 
difficulty  of  casting,  the  labor  of  handling,  turning  and  finishing  such 
a  mass  of  metal  is  immense.  There  are  four  of  these  guns  now  ’  " 


r  enumeration  of  the  trophies  taken  from  the  rebels  in 

te  battles  in  Maryland  showB  that  we  captured  36,000  sti 
10  pieces  of  artillery  and  25  stands  of  colorB. 


Should  the  rebellion  continue  in  its  presenifproportions 
itll  the  1st  of  Janunry  next,  the  number  of  slaves  which  will  on  that 
day  be  virtually  emancipated,  under  the  proclamation  of  the 
-  •  3  ns  follows: 


South  Carolina1! . ! !  1  ioilSti 

Tennessee .  275,784 

Texas .  180,082 

Eastern  Virginia .  376,000 

Total,  according  to  census  of  1800 . 3,405,015 

The  Massachusetts  2d  carried  225  men  into  the  Antietam 
attle,  and  had  14  killed  and  55  wounded.  Their  flag  received  22  new 
ullet  holes ;  and  the  staff,  struck  by  four  bullets,  jwns  again  cut  in  two. 

Cotton  Culture  in  Illinois.— The  experiment  of  cotton 

culture  in  Southern  Illinois  haB  proved  successful.  Some  samples, 
from  seed  procured  from  Tennessee,  and  planted  last  May,  have 


:rop  in  the  South.  There  arc  2,000,00 
aois,  and  it  1b  not  improbable  that  oo 
leading  staple  of  the  State. 


.  perhnpB,  through  rebel  sources, 
principal  oause  of  our  losing  the 
he  was  whitewashed  by  a 


cc.  Has  the  surrender  of  Norfolk  ever  been  punis 
1  who,  in  the  Peninsula,  prevented  the  capture 
j  his  drunken  shouting,  over  paid  the  penalty  c 


War.— No.  26  of  Frank  Leslie's  Folio 

ie  War  ia  issued.  The  historical  part  is  from 
The  engravings  are  b 


What'S  in  a  Name?— A  correspondent  of  the  Post  objects 

to  disgracing  respectable  steamboats  with  such  names  as  “  Joints  C. 
Hearn,  ’ «  JeaBe  Hoyt Thomas  Powell,”  ”  Thomas  Collyer,”  “  Isaac 
P.  Smith,”"  Thomas  E.  Hulse,”  and  the  like,  and  compares  these  desig- 

Manhattan,  Niagara  or  the  Rip  Van  Winkle™  A  grnceMoSect  ought  ti’ 

have  a  g - °  ~  ■  .  - 

called  by 
Cabinet  a 


well-known  Ship- 


Down  with  the  Incendiary  Yankee.  Railways.— The 
European  guardians  of  civilization,  having  partially  recovered  breath 
after  their  long  and  vehement  abuse  of  Gen.  Butler  and  his  order  about 


■,  Vu.,  Express,,  would  afford  an  excellei 


very  bridge  t 


timore  and  Ohio 


portion  of  our  army  will  be  set  immediately  to  work 
•oad  in  a  way  to  render  its  reconstruction  impracti- 
r  uuugc,  tunnel  aud  culvert  Bhould  be  forthwith  demolished : 
every  emuankment  levelled,  every  cut  filled  up,  and  every  cross  tie  and 
rail  removed  from  Harper’s  Ferry  to  Wheeling  and  Parksburg.  The 
road  has  been  a  source  of  nothing  but  evil  to  tho  State  since  it  wnB  made, 
and  more  specially  since  the  commencement  of  the  war.  It  has  more 
or  less  Yar.keeized  the  entire  region  between  its  traok  and  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  border,  from  tho  Ohio  to  the  Potomac.” 


News 


Frank  Leslie’s  Illustra1 

and  enterprising  paper  renchos  us  weekly,  and  is 
oomc  vlBitorB.  Not  an  Important  battle-scene,  nt 
prominent  Union  or  rebel  c 
ie  pages  of  this  paper.  Joined 
concise  accounts  of  all  military  i 


i.— This  splendid 

me  of  our  most  wel- 
a  besieged  town  or 
tlcer  but  is  promptly 
1th  the  illustrations 

men  of  the  day.  In 
a  large  amount  of  mis- 
iest  order.  We  notice 
•ietor  offers  a  prize  of 


The  rebel  loss  in  general  officers  during#lie  late  battles 

n  Maryland  does  not  fall  short  of  our  own.  Two  were  killed  and  six 
vounded,  as  follows :  Gon.  Stark,  of  Mississippi,  commanding  Jnck- 
on’s  Division,  killed;  Brig.-Gen.  Branch,  of  North  Carolina,  killed; 

ton.  wounded  In  hip,  not  dangerously;  Brig. 


ind  showy  clothing  they  i 
The  shoulder-straps  and  double-breasted  buttons  of 
l  officers  can  be  distinguished  by  shorpshoi 


wearing  i 

3d  button 
.  shooters 
y  mark  of  cowardice  to  wear  a  plain 


'  this  practice  any 


should  be  an  order  Ie 


ely  specially  picked  off. 
1  which  will  provent  it. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Ex-King  Louis,  of  Bavaria,  father  of  the  reigning  mon¬ 
arch,  lately  passed  through  Lyons  on  hiB  way  from  Geneva  to  Rome. 
He  iB  76  years  of  age,  ana  travels  Incognito  under  the  name  of  Count 
de  Spessard. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  was  from  1821  to  1823  a  pupil  in 
the  St.  Ann  public  school  at  Augsburg.  A  commemorative  file,  was 
held  there  some  time  ago,  and  the  Emperor  sent  100  bottles  of  cham¬ 
pagne  to  the  guests  and  a  donation  of  500  francs  to  the  poor  of  the 

The  thousandth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  city 
of  Taeplitz,  In  Bohemia,  was  lately  celebrated.  On  the  majority  of  the 
houses  wore  Inscribed  the  names  of  the  remarkable  personages  who 
inhabited  them.  Among  others  were  noticed  that  of  Frederick  William 
III.,  with  the  inscription :  "  He  will  never  be  forgotten  at  Taeplitz;” 
Humboldt,  Charles  X.  of  France,  Marie  LoniBe,  the  Archduke  Charles, 
Count  de  Chambord,  King  Anthony  of  Saxony,  Goethe,  and  Louis 


The  cable  intended  to  establish  a  telegraphic  communi- 
tion  between  Bavaria  and  Switzerland.  acrosB  the  Lake  of  Constance, 
The  total  length  is  70,000  feet,  and  Its  weight  280 

The  Invalids  Russe  mentions  a  rather  singular  piece  of 

“ . *  . . ’;S35?  SUM!# 


It  is  stated  that  the  receipts  of  the  theatres,  concert-rooms 

ad  other  places  of  public  amusement  In  Paris,  during  the  month  of 
.uguBt,  amounted  to  1,010,807  francs,  being  123-,016  francs  more  than  in 
ie  preceding  month. 

With  reference  to  the  Montenegrin  war,  the  subjoined 
jeount  of  the  attack  on  Celtigue.  published  in  the  Levant  Herald,  of 
considerable  interest :  11  On  the  24th  v 


Ccttigue,  published 
.xn/aavaov-o  considerable  interest : 

Abdl  and  Dervich  Pachas,  by  order  of  the  Serdar  Ekrem,  a . 

Ccttigue,  which  was  strongly  barricaded ;  the  Montenegrins,  who  h 
thrown  themselves  into  the  place,  were  reinforced  by  a  number 
Sclaves,  who  had  recently  arrived  by  way  of  Cattaro.  The  Ottom 
troops,  to  the  number  of  25,000,  were  divided  into  three  columns.  T 
rifled  cannon,  under  Mehemot  Boy.  having  soon  silenced  the  enemj 
guns,  the  assault  was  immediately  commenced,  and  theplnce  fell  co 
pletely  into  the  buudB  of  the  imperial  troops  In  less  than  eight  houi 
The  Montenegrins  set  tiro  to  a  number  of  houses  in  the  town,  retirii 
across  the  Austrian  frontier,  where  they  had  been  preceded  by  Prln 
Nicholas  and  Mirko.  The  Ottoman  artillery  kept  up  a  heavy  tiro  on  t 
Montenegrins  as  they  fled.  The  mountaineers  had  already  offered  tin 
submission,  but  the  Porte  refused  to  accept  it  before  fully  occupy!] 
the  whole  of  their  territory.  The  Sultan  has  given  a  handsome  prese 
the  hearer  of  this  Important  news.” 

Prince  Aruanu, 

visit  France,  and  Is 
October. 

At  the  end  of  August  there  were  in  Russia  33,104  verstes 
electric  telegraph  (24,000  miles).  The  number  of  stations  was  150 , 
l  additional  length  of  10,335  veretes  is  being  laid. 
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ST.  PETER’S  CHURCH,  NEW  KENT,  VIRGINIA. 

Our  sketch  on  this  page  will  always  have  an  Interest  for 


every  American,  since  wioim  uie  hallowed  walls  of  that  little  church 
the  Father  of  his  Country  became  the  husband  of  Martha  Custis. 
St.  Peter’s  church  is  about  five  miles  from  the  White  House, 
Pamunky  river,  already  illustrated  in  this^paper.  The  clergyi 


Rev.  Mr.  Munson,  e 


officiating  at  this  memorable  marriage  v 
Cambridge  man  (England),  as  he  is  sor 

in  Wirt’s  “History  of  Virginia.”  The  marriage  tooic  place  ini79»,  out 
the  exact  day  is,  strange  to  say,  unknown,  having  escaped  the  re- 
* 1  ’  ’  Sparks.  Frank  Leslie’s  Monthly 


THE  MULE  CORRAL  AT  PITTSBURG  LANDING. 

An  old  miter  says  that,  “with  the  exception  of  a  woman, 
the  mule  is  the  most  obstinate  of  animals,”  which  an  Irishman 
once  quoted,  “  the  most  obstinate  of  quadrupeds.”  And  old  Burton 
—not  the  comedian,  but  the  author  of  the  “Anatomy  of  Melan¬ 
choly' improves  upon  this  by  quaintly  adding,  “  Indeed,  there 
would  seem  to  be  some  strong  affinity  between  them,  since  theLatm 
name  for  woman  i mpndier,  which  means  more  obstinate,  or  muli-er 
than  a  mule.”  Requesting  our  fair  readers  not  to  give  us  credit  for 
a  moment  as  holding  such  heretical  opinions  on  that  sex  which 
is  so  little  lower  than  the  angels,  we  proceed  to  say  that  Mr.  Lovie, 
in  sending  us  the  sketch  of  the  Mule  Corral,  observes  that  the  con¬ 
templation  of  this  spot  is  quite  a  study.  A  mule  not  having  the 
negative  docility  of  a  pig,  which  can  be  always  got  to  go  the  way 
you  want  by  trying  to  drive  it  in  the  contrary  direction— a 
peculiarity  which  an  Irishman  turned  to  good  account  by  p 
the  tail  towards  the  Battery  the 
a  mule  won’t  go' any  way.  It 
A  man  may  have  genius  enough  to  drive  a  pig, 
but  it  requires  something  more  or  less  than  m 
mule.  Nevertheless,  Yankee  ingenuity  occasio 
this  feat,  and  renders  the  surest-footed  of  quadrupeds  agrt 
tion  to  the  camp.  Our  sketch  represents  the  Union  ms 
the  wild  mules  preparatory  to  their  being  tied 


;d  to  good  account  by  pulling  by 
he  wanted  to  drive  to  Harlem — 
oifies 

Ke 


BRIG.-GEN.  DON  CARLOS  BUELL, 

Don  Carlos  Buell  was  bom  in  Ohio, 

,  July  1,  1841.’  In  June,  10J,>  1 - 

t  the  23d  Sept;,  1846,  he 

_ eritorious  conduct  at  Monterey.  In  1847 

Adjutant,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  despei 
Cerro  Gordo.  At  the  battles  of  Contreras  and  Che: 


The  Holy  Buildings  at  Mecca— An  English  traveller 

has  recently  penetrated  to  the  shrine  of  the  Mahommedan  world  at 
Mecca,  who  thus  describes  its  holy  buildings :  “  On  crossing  the  thresh- 

divided  into  three  aisleB  by  a  multitude  of  slender  columns  and  -»-»"«• 
to  the  height  of  about  >> )  fe<  I  Surmounting  each  arch  cf  the  colo 
,11  dome — in  all  there  are  120.  nnd  at  di 


0«\  11,  1802.] 
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RESTORED  TO  LIFE. 

In  the  year  1797,  Monsieur  de  F6ron,  widower,  an  avocat 
in  good  practice  and  repute,  resided  at  Marseilles  with  an  only  child 
who  had  just  completed  her  19th  year.  Mademoiselle  Mathilde  de 
F6ron,  being  a  young  lady  of  great  personal  attraction,  amiable  dis¬ 
position,  and  by  no  means  a  dowerless  maiden,  had,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  a  crowd  of  admirers,  among  them  a  certain  Monsieur  Eugene 
de  Beaurepaire,  Lieutenant  of  Cuirassiers,  a  gentleman  of  good 
family  and  distinguished  appearance — able  to  hold  his  own  both  in 
the  ballroom  and  in  the  field.  It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
even  the  belle  of  Marseilles  should  listen  to  his  vows  with  a  willing 
ear,  nor  that  her  father,  well'  informed  as  to  this  military  pr Pen¬ 
dant's  position  and  prospects,  should  give  him  the  cordial  welcome 


is  true  love  ran  very  smooth  indeed.  The 
1  exercising  all  the  rights  of  a  future  hu»- 
how  best  to  disclose,  whether  by  letter  or 
lim  nervous  and  timid — the  news  of  his 
projected  marriage  to  his  relatives ;  the  whole  town  of  Marseilles 
looked  forward  to  the  approching  nuptials  as  to  a  festival,  when — 
mills  tonnerres— down  came  an  order  from  the  Minister  of  War, 
directing  him  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  for  foreign  service. 

The  next  morning  at  a  very  early  hour  he  presented  himself  at 
Monsieur  de  Ffeon’s  residence,  and  communicated  the  distressing 
news.  He  himself  was  in  despair— Mathilde  in  speechless  grief- 
even  her  father  was  overwhelmed  -with  the  intelligence.  But  when 
the  first  shock  was  over,  some  feeble  glimmerings  of  hope  began  to 
revive.  The  lieutenant  talked  of  hastening  the  marriage  and  taking 
his  wife  with  him.  Monsieur  de  F6ron  would  not  listen  to  it.  He 
then  offered  to  resign  his  commission.  “  An  act 
of  consummate  folly,”  replied  his  senior,  who  in 


Mar¬ 
seilles,  and  on  the  21st  of  August  threaded  his  way  once  more 
through  the  well-known  streets  towards  Monsieur  de  Feron’s  resi 
dence.  The  door  was  opened  by  a  servant  in  deep  mourning. 
“  Monsieur  de  Feron  is  dangerously  ill,  and  the  doctor  has  forbidden 
him  to  receive  visitors,”  said  the  man. 

“  And  Mademoiselle  Mathilde  ?”  faltered  De  Beaurepaire. 

“She  has  been  married  more  than  three  years,  sir,  to  Monsieur 
Le  Moine,  the  Juge-de-Paix.  Ah,  sir !”  he  added,  at  last  recognis¬ 
ing  the  major,  “  we  heard  that  you  were  killed  in  Egypt.” 

“  Is  Madame  Le  Moine  living  in  Marseilles  ?”  he  asked,  with  a 
tremendous  effort  to  appear  calm.  The  man  hesitated.  “Five 
days  ago,  sir,  she  died.  She  was  buried  yesterday  at  St.  Gervais.” 

De  Beaurepaire  heard  him  finish  the  sentence,  and  then  fell  sense- 


Whenl 


!  recovered,  he  found  himself  stretched  on  a  couch,  ii 
He  lay  there  pale,  motionless,  and  f 

some  plan— *for  many  hours  af 


In  the  evening  he  left  the  house,  and  directing  his  steps  towards 
the  church  of  St.  Gervais,  ascertained  from  the  beadle  the  name  of 
the  cemetery  in  which  Madame  Le  Moine  had  been  buried.  The 
same  night  he  roused  up  the  guardian  of  the  cemetery,  and  offered 
him  2,000  francs  to  open  the  coffin  of  the  deceased  lady,  and  allow 
him  to  gaze  for  five  minutes  on  her  features.  The  sum  was  tempt¬ 
ing,  but  the  man  was  either  scrupulous  or  fearful ;  he  hesitated  for 
a  long  time.  Eugene’s  tears  and  passionate  entreaties,  added  to 
the  sight  of  the  money,  finally  prevailed,  and  armed  with  spade, 
pickaxe  and  lantern,  the  pair  set  out  on  their  strange  errand. 

It  was  a  bright  moonlight  night.  Not  a  word  was  exchanged  on 


either  side.  De  Beaurepaire’s  thoughts  had  travelled  back  to  that 
night  when  the  same  bright  orb  which  now  guided  him  and  his  com¬ 
panion  through  the  mazy  windings  of  the  cemetery,  had  witnessed 
the  chaste  vows  of  the  two  lovers  beneath  the  fragrant  orange  tree. 
The  gravedigger  silently  pointed  out  a  newly  raised  mound.  Silently 
yet  vigorously  they  both  set  to  work,  and  in  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time  lifted  the  coffin  on  to  the  green  sward  beside  the 
grave.  With  a  few  blows  of  the  mallet  and  chisel  the  lid  flew  open, 
and  the  pale  moonlight  gleamed  on  tue  ashy  countenance  of  the 
corpse.  De  Beaurepaire  fell  on  his  knees  beside  it,  and  raising  it 
in  his  arms,  gazed  down  sadly  on  that  loved  countenance.  Suddenly 
the  memory  of  their  last  parting,  of  her  last  words,  flashed  across 
his  bewildered  brain,  and  winding  his  arms  around  her,  he  pressed 
upon  her  dead  lips  that  kiss  which  she  had  fondly  said  would  recall 
her  to  life.  The  next  instant  he  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  trembling, 
then  starting  up,  still  holding  the  corpse  in  his  arms,  he  fled  away 
over  the  tombs  with  a  cry  that  thrilled  through  the  heart  of  his  ter¬ 
rified  companion.  . 

•  The  gravedigger  started  in  pursuit,  but  De  Beaurepaire,  in  spite 
of  his  heavy  burden,  ran  with  such  supernatural  swiftness,  besides 
being  favored  by  the  inequalities  of  the  ground,  that  he  was  soon 
lost  to  view.  All  that  his  unhappy  accomplice  could  do  was  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  grave— horror-stricken  at  his  crime— replace  the  coffin, 
and  remove,  as  far  as  possible,  every  trace  of  the  sacrilege.  He 
then  went  home  and  awaited  what  daylight  might  bring  forth,  with 
t  the  next  day  came ;  weeks,  months, 
and  nothing  occurred  to  justify  the  grave  appre¬ 
hensions  he  felt  for  the  result  of  that  memorable  night’s  work. 

At  regular  intervals,  the  widower,  Monsieur  Le  Moine,  came  to 

such  times  he  was  stealthily  but  curiously  watched  by  the  gra've- 


the  meantime  was  calmly  resolving  upon  a  line  of 
action.  “The  engagement  shall  continue,”  he 
said,  at  length,  “but  you  must  wait  for  matrimony 
until  you  return  from  the  wars.”  Refusing  to  en¬ 
tertain  for  a  moment  Beaurepaire’s  final  proposal 
to  marry  Mathilde  forthwith,  and  leave  her  in  her 
father’s  care,  he  continued,  “You  are  both  very 
young,  two  or  three  years  separation  will  only  test 
the  strength  of  your  affection,  and  eventually  you 
will  be  the  happier  for  this  trial.” 

The  usual  protestations  of  love  and  constancy 
were  exchanged.'  The  moon,  so  friendly  to  lovers, 
witnessed  their  vows,  as  they  sat  beneath  a  fra¬ 
grant  orange  tree  laden  with  flowers.  They  fixed 
the  hours  in  which  they  should  think  of  one 
another,  and  ended  by  agreeing  to  think  of  each 
other  always,  and  as  the  lieutenant  imprinted  a 
passionate  farewell  on  the  lips  of  his  beautiful 
mistress,  she  murmured,  “  Oh,  Eugene !  if  I  were 
dead,  your  kiss  would  recall  me  to  life!”  And 
with  these  strange  words  they  parted. 

Six  years  passed  away.  In  the  year  1803,  Major 
Eugene  de  Beaurepaire  landed  at  Cherbourg,  and 
on  the  13th  of  August  arrived  at  his  mother’s 
house  at  Fontainebleau.  Hard  fighting  and  hard 
fare  had  been  our  hero’s  portion  since  his  love- 
making  days  at  Marseilles,  three  times  severely 
wounded,  once  left  for  dead  on  the  field,  and  for 
the  last  two  years  a  prisoner  in  England.  Madame 
de  Beaurepaire  welcomed  her  son  as  one  risen 
from  the  dead;  but  after  the  first  transports  of  thr 
happy  reunion  were  over,  she  noticed  a  strange 
sorrow  and  disquiet  in  his  looks,  and  preoccupa¬ 
tion  in  his  replies.  He  endeavored  to  account'  for 
it  on  the  plea  of  ill-health.  Six  years’  hardship  had 
perhaps  left  their  mark  behind,  but  he  did  not  add 
that  a  decent  pretext  for  tearing  himself  away, 
and  ^hastening  on  the  wings  of  love  to  Marseilles, 

The  very  first  moment  he  could  frame  an  excuse 
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The  cause  csme  before  the  tribunals,  and  the  novelty  «f  the  ease 
incited  universal  attention.  Madame  dc  Beaurepaire  hadto  appear 
ny  ques 


_ _  _  .  be  put  to  her.  'When 

^Monsieur  Le  Molne,  she  appeared  astounded  at  the 
assertions  of  that  gentleman.  Monsieur  de  Fdron,  who  was  sum- 
moned  from  Marseilles,  was  so  struck  by  the  eilraordinary  rasem- 
b'anoe  to  his  daughter,  that  he  burst  Into  tears ;  hut  as  the  lady, 
instead  of  evincing  any  corresponding  motion,  surveyed  him  with 
a  look  of  cold  surprise,  he  was  too  bewildered  to  express  an  opinion 
either  wav.  Papers  were  produced,  setting  fdrth  that  Madame  de 
Beaurepaire  was  the  child  of  French  parents  long  settled  In  Canada; 
that  after  their  death,  she  had  been  sent  by  her  friends  to  England, 
where  Major  de  Beaurepaire,  at  that  time  a  prisoner  on  parole,  had 
married  her.  The  documentary  evidence  appeared  satisfactory.  At 
all  events  Monsieur  Le  Moine  made  no  attempt  to  invalidate  it; 
possibly  because  any  effort  in  that  direction  would  have  been  nuga¬ 
tory  so  long  as  hostilities  continued  between  France  and  England. 

On  the  other  hand  several  inhabitants  of- Marseilles,  who  had 
known  Madame  Le  Moine  previous  to,  and  subsequent  to  her  mar¬ 
riage,  swore  to  her  identity.  Her  husband— certainly  the  least 
likely  to  be  mistaken — never  onco  wavered  in  his  belief  that  Madame 
do  Beaurepaire  and  his  supposed  deceased  wife  J  “•  | 

same  person.  Pamphlets  were  exchanged  hetwe 
faculty  to  prove  that  the  supposed  death  might 
lethargy ;  but  the  hours  were  reckoned  in  whioh 
must  have  existed  in  this  state,  and  it  appeared  that  no  instance  of 
so  prolonged  a  trance  could  be  adduced.  Major  do  Beaurepaire  con¬ 
tented  himself  with  saying  very  little ;  and  if  pressed  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  candidly  acknowledged  that  when  he  Srst  made  his  wife’s  ac- 


WAR  NEWS. 

Expedition  to  Ashby’s  Oop. 

Col.  F.  B .  Price,  of  the  2d  Pennsylvania  cavalry,  command 

ig  a  brigade  of  oavalry  and  two  pieces  of  artillery,  made  a  reconnoi 
anee  on  Sept.  Mt.h,  from  our  front  on  the  Virginia  aide  of  the  Potomn 
s  far  las  Aahby’a  Gap  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  which  he  found  occupied  l 
he  0th  regiment  of  Virginia  cavalry,  under  Lieut.. Col.  Green.  A  brl 
kirmish  ensued,  resulting  in  the  dispersion  of  the  encmv  with  tl 


members  of  the 
re  been  a  case  of 
idame  Le  Moine 


The  pleadings  terminated  on  both  sides,  and  the  day  fixed  fer  t. 
final  judgment  of  the  case  arrived.  No  one  doubted  which  way  t 
verdict  wov^d  go,  nor  that  Monsieur  Le  Moine  would  t 
his  strange  pursuit  of  another  man’s  wife.  This  gentl 
ever,  as  th«£  sequel  will  show,  by  no  means  despaired  ■ 
establishing  his  claim. 

The  cour 
assembled, 

hand,  quietly  threaded  his  way  towards  a  table  in  tho  centre  ot  the 
hall,  where  Madame  de  Beaurepaire  sat,  her  face  buried  in  her 
hands.  A  little  hand  gently  pulled  hers  away,  and  a  little  voice 
said  Sadly :  Mg 

Madame  de  Beaurepaire  gave  the  child  tne  bewildered  look,  then 
throwingjjher  arms  round  it,  burst  into  a  nassion  of  tears.  The 
mother’s  heart  had  conquered. 

From  that  moment  the  couns 
Beaurepaire  felt  that  his  cause  v 
quent  speech  wim  an  appeal  t 
than  to  the  sense  of  justice  of  the  tribunal. 

The  sentence  of  the  court  condemned  Madame  Le  Moine- 


NEWS,  SCRAPS  AND  ITEMS* 

The  amount  of  legal  tender  notes  printed  for  the  Govern- 
rent  to  date  is  $125,000,000,  and  of  these  $100,000,000  are  in  circular— 
The  citizens  of  San  Francisco  have  raised  $100,0( 

he  relief  of  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the  National  army  and  nan 
emitted  it  to  the  United  States  Sanitary  Committee.  Dr.  Bellows, 
’resident  of  the  Committee,  In  acknowledging  the  contribution,  wrote: 
•  magnificent  contribution  will  electrify  the  country  I  Thanks 
-  Francisco  for  Buch  ’ 

_ : _ .m 
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ml  stares  at  tho  rate  of  five  army  loads  f"~  ” 


f  fipir  k 
id  many  privates 

On  the  9th  of  S< 


)f  Septemb 


Col.  Gri 


r  the  U.  S.  bark  Braziliero,  Acting- 


g  cases  of  gin.  The  crew  of  the  Defiance  will  be  sent  North  on 
opportunity.  They  are  all  Bald  to  be  citizens  of  the  rebel 
d  engaged  in  the  business  of  running  the  blockade. 

Captnrc  of  Artillery. 

On  Thursday  evening,  Sept.  26,  the  G2d  Pennsylvania, 

th  a  section  of  the  1st  New  York  artillery  and  Griffin’s  brigade, 
jBsed  at  a  ford  near  Sheppardstown  and  took  400  rifle*,  mnrked 
liondon,  1 802”— some  of  the  contraband  weapons,  no  doubt— and  one 
_ .  pounder  rifled  brass  gun.  Another  expedition  of  the  6th  New  York 
captured  five  brass  guns. 


On  the  afternoon  of  Sept.  9,  in  latitude  28  deg.,  longitude 
04  deg.  10  min.,  the  Connecticut  captured  the  English  schooner  Rambler. 
She  had  run  the  blockade  at  Sabine  Pass,  Texas,  and  was  bound  to 
ia  heavily  laden  with  cotton.  Among  the  papers  found  on  board 
memorandum  in  writing,  directing  the  Captain  of  the  Rambler  to 
e  cotton  at  Havana,  and  with  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  to  purchase 
ir,  medicines,  army  shoes,  and  other  contraband  articles,  and  with- 
lay  to  return  to  Sabine  Pass. 


PERSONAL. 

The  President  has  promoted  Brig.-Gen.  Robert  Schenck 


5  with  information  on  the  s 


Francisco  for  such  unparalleled  generosity.  We 
e  distribution  of  your  bounty.  It  will  be  staunching 


r  day.” 


Killed.  Wounded.  Missing. 


The  losses  is  missing  may  be  somowlmt  reduced  by  the  stragglers 
returning. 

Gov.  Curtin,  of  Penn.,  h 

charging  the  voluuteerB  under  his 

A  force  of  rebels,  said  to  number  6,000,  was  defeated  on 

+i,p  in Ht,  at  Shelbv’s  Ford,  Mo.,  about  10  miles  north-west  of  Car¬ 
thage,  by  tlie  3d  Indiana  regiment,  commanded  by  Col.  Ritchie.  The 
rebelB  lost  from  00  to  90  killed. 

A  teweller  exhibits  in  the  World’s  Fair  at  London  a 

most  accurate  portrait  of  the  Queen, comp OBedof  gjUnotjWUtanto, 
q^red  to  complete  the  mccncsB,  raiall  as  it  is.  Another  jeweller  con¬ 
tributes  a  necklace  of  diamonds  worth  nearly  half  a  million  of  dollars. 

The  United  States  Economist  estimates  that  there  is  fully 
$1,000,000,000  move  specie  in  the  United  States  ’huu  there  was 


of  returning  to  ltussia,  anu  wm  se 
the  field,  wherever  the  Conunander-in-Chief 

The  poet  W.  H.  C.  Hosmer,  of  Avon,  has  joined  Barnes’s 
rifle  battery.  Mr.  Hosmer  has  a  son  In  the  army,  another  in  the  navy. 
Col.  Calvin  E.  Pratt,  of  the  31st  New  York  regiment, 

Slocum’s  Division,  haB  been  appointed  Brig.  ~  *■  ”  ' 

at  WeBt  Point,  Gaines’s  Mill  and  South  Moun 

Parson  Brownlow  publishes  a  card  in  the  Cincinnati 
papers  announcing  that  a  Felix  A.  Reeve,  lato  of 
been  appointed  Colonel  of  a  regiment  to  be  raised 
the  region  of  Cumberland  Gap,  and  recommending 
The  parson  wants  the  loyal  East  Tennesseeans  nov 
out  the  North  to  join  this  regiment  and  drive  the  f< 

aud  will  most  cheerfully  furnish  any  one  with  inf _ 

jeot,  should  he  bo  requested  to  do  so,  either  personally  c 
His  post-office  addresB  is  Cl 

Mr.  Cameron,  our  Minister  to  Russia,  is  expected  home 

lu  a  few  days.  He  comes  on  leave  obtained  by  Cassius  M.  Clay.  It  is 
understood  Mr.  Cameron  wishes  to  look  over  the  Senatorial  field  lu 
Pennsylvania,  with  a  view  to  lay  the  ropes  for  his  election  to  " 


St..  Paul’s  church,  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  first  German  Parliament. 
Dr.  Chapin  intends  to  pass  the  winterin  Frankfort,  after  he  has 
the  different  industrial  and  scientific  conventions  which  will  be 
Germany  in  the  course  of  the  two  next  months.  For  the  latter  j 
also  Mr.  Fred.  Knapp,  a  well  known  lawyer  of  New  York,  is  at 
travelling  in  Europe.” 

Hon.  Paul  J.  Wheeler,  of  Newport,  N.H.,  cashier  of  the 

Sugar  River  Bank,  died  on  the  20th  inst.,  at  his  residence  In  that  town, 
at  the  age  of  42  years.  He  was  the  late  Union  candidate  for  Gi 
of  New  Hampshire. 


lowing  note  from  “  Dixie”  to  the  Grenada  Appeal,  dated  Richmond,  the 
8th  ult.:  “  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston  was  at  ohurch  yesterday,  looking 
marvellously  well.  There  is  a  rumor  that  he  will  be  Bent  to  take  com¬ 
mand  of  Bragg’s  army  in  a  few  days.  I  merely  give  you  the 


regiment,  4th  compi 


man  in  the  army,  who  v 
t  No.  41  in  a  street  lu  Boston 
mny  whichbaBjolned  the  4t 
forth  to  defend  llis  couutry. 


The  Application  of  Steam  Photograph  is  a  new  American 
invention.  Mr.  Charles  Fontayue,  of  Cincinnati,  has  perfected  a 

upon  a  prepared  glass,  from  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours 
pistes  for  a  large  edition  may  he  printed,  each  one  a  perfect  dupllca 
The  original  drawing. 

England  lias  paid  simply  in  interest  money  on  her 
An  array  correspondent  in  South-western  Missouri 

scribes  an  cnormouB  wild  grapevine  found  on  the  banks  of  W.,,w'*  - 
“The  wild  grape  is  very  abundant  here,  showing  the  natural  i 
of  this  region  for  vineyards.  At  one  piMf  wo 

ru  syssssaj: 

sap  which  tasted  like  pure  water,  with  a  slight  aBtrlngcut  effect  upon 
woa,d 

The  14th  regiment  of  Brooklyn  is  one  of  those  baptised 
““"CuT,  ?M80i,K  ’ ™ro“.d  atlfk  lyTySo  Btrons.'fSi 

of  hope  aud  patriotism,  aud  composed  of  the  best  material  of  the  City 


:  writing  from. Frankfort,  under  date  of 

American  celebrities  new  in  Europe  in  the  * 

_  _  LHarris,  well  known  as  the  United  States  Ei 

i  Japan,  and  who  concluded  the  first  commercial  treaty  t 
'  i'o  countries,  has  just  passed  through  this  city  on  his  w 
o  Berlin.  The  Rev.  Dr.  E.  H.  Chapin,  of  New  York,  one 

"  - -  rsaliBfc-ehuroh  of  the  Unit 

rican  Consulate-General  I 


-l'enl  Ml,  r,r  111.  :-!i  :r|. 

iib  ••  now  uuuer  lueuicm  treatment  lu  this  city  for  hemoptysis,  consr 
quent  upon  a  contusion  received  on  the  30th  ult.,  iu  the  Hue  of  his  duty, 
and  further,  “  that  this  most  valuable  officer  cannot  rejoin,  at  present, 
Ills  command,  without  risk  to  his  Ufc,  aud  is  wholly  unfit  for  any  duty.” 
The  Coloucl  remained  on  duty  after  he  was  wounded,  which  greatly 
increased  his  preBeut  hemorrhage.  Dr.  Clyraer  attends  tins  case  ‘ 
person,  and  Col.  Berdan,  therefore,  has  the  host  medical  advice  i 

Mr.  Lander,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  father  of  the  late  Gen 
Lander,  and  of  Mies  Lauder „tho  sculptress,  died  a  few  days  Bince  oi 
heart-disease.  He  was  upward  of  70  years  of  age,  and  was  a  citizen  unl- 

Mr.  Cole,  the  Mayor  of  Frederick  City,  Maryland,  has 

earned  golden  opinions  by  his  kindness  and  attention  to  our  wot-*-* 
now  in  the  hospitals  there.  To  relieve  the  anxiety  of  a  person  wh 
a  sou  a  porfect  Btrauger  to  him,  but  wounded,  he  weut  personally 
hospitals,  to  ascertain  his  whereabouts,  Suoh  men  are  an  hon 


BOOK  NOTICES. 


London  Art  Journal.  Virtue  $  Co.,  26  John  street. 

The  number  of  this  first-class  art  journal  for  September,  apart 
its  supplement  illustrative  of  the  International  Exhibition,  contn 
fine  steel  engraving  by  Brandard,  from  Turner’s  celebrated 
Canal  of  Venice,”  and  another  by  Cousen.  from  Jacob  Thoi 
“  Signal,”  a  delicious  view  in  the  Scotch  Hi^hlands^It  coni 


Altogether 

a  splendid  number. 

Historical  Notes  on  the  Employment  of  Negroes 
Librarian 'of  the  historical  Society  of  ^Yao' York.  C.  T.  Evans, 
Broadway. 

Mr.  Moore,  to  whose  exertions  the  country  1b  chiefly  indebted  for 
permanent  establishment  of  that  Bplendid  foundation,  the  Histor 
Society  of  New  York,  has  done  a  good  service  in  bringing  out  this  i 

Mia  nucfliion  of  employing  negroeB  in  ...» 

d  practical  importance.  It 
Kl  we  may  be  at  this  day  on 
a  poriod  of  the  Revolution, 

_ _ _  _ raged  to  Join  the  patriotic 

North  but  In  tho  South.  The  question  whe.her 
;r  and  loftier  than  that  of  the  Independence, 
prohibit  negroes  from  participating  in  it,  Is  precisely  that  which 
— ’  to  raise  iu  every  reflecting ^lnin J  ’r-  - - 

Is  pamphlet  teaches,  de-iced  jfro 


”1  i'll'' 


one  1 
inuct 

spamphlct  Is^kely 


Yfrlooked  or  forgotten. 


SUMMER. 

Lo  J  lazy  Summer,  swarthy,  in  tho  sun 
Lies  panting,  with  bare  breasts,  upon  tbs  hills, 
SwatliiDg  her  limbs  in  hazes  warm  and  dun, 

Where  splendors  into  dusky  splendors  run, 

Aud  sultry  glory  all  the  heaven  o'erfllls. 

Not  a  white  dimple  stirs  amid  the  corn, 

Not  u  low  ripple  shivers  through  the  leaves ; 

Since,  wrapped  in  gold  and  crimson  gleams  unshorn, 
Came  flashing  through  theenBttbe  regal  morn, 

No  thr^ted  twitterings  gurgle  round  the  eaves. 
Flooded  in  sunnv  silence  si  pen  the  kino: 


-  Iirnokli  i  .  ! 


a  gables  in  the  rich  light  shine, 
n  jasmined  hon.  ysncklcs  twine, 
side  them  sunflowers  burn  and  hi 


Amid  the  growing  heat  I  lay  me  down, 

And  into  visions  swarms  the  moted  air; 

Gleams  up  before  me  many  a  iamouB  town, 
Pillared  and  crested  with  a  regal  crown, 
OutBhimmering  in  an  orient  purple  glare; 

Lo  I  lowly  Tadmor,  burning  in  Its  sands— 
Baalbeck  and  Babylon— I  seo  slow  streams 
Gliding  by  mosque  and  minaret — see  the  gleams 
Of  Beas  in  sunset— slips  of  strands, 

And  drowsy  Bagdad  buried  deep  in  dreams ; 

See  swarthy  monarchB  flushed  in  purple  rings 
Of  silken  courtiers— through  half  open  doors 
Catch  i  he  spice  odoi’B,  and  the  cool  or  springs 
Leaping  for  ever  in  a  maze  of  wiugs. 

See  light  forms  dancing  over  pearly  floors  I 
Sfrepin^  seraglios,  spire,  nndtremulons^ome 
See  loreat’hauuts  where  thick  the  Hons  ronm— 
See  thirBty  panthers  splashed  in  bloody  foam 
Leap  terribly  as  lightnings  on  their  prey ; 

Or  stand  with  Cortez  on  a  mountain  peak 
Above  the  Aztec  city— Bee  unrolled 
Gem-threaded  shores  of  Montezuma  weak; 
Seethe  wWtetemples^Bwaraing  thick  nntUleek^ 


e  soft!  and  silver  fall 


1  the  busy  world  1b  up  a 


AURORA  FLOYD. 


The  village  surgeon  having  done  his  duty,  prepared  to  leave  the 
owded  little  room,  where  the  gaping  servants  still  lingered,  as  if 
th  to  tear  themselves  away  from  the  ghastly  figure  of  the  dead  man, 
■er  which  Mr.  Morton  had  spread  a  patchwork  coverlet,  taken  from 
.e  bed  in  the  chamber  above.  The  Softy  had  looked  on  quietly 
lough  at  the  dismal  scene,  watching  the  faces  of  the  small  assem¬ 
bly,  and  glancing  furtively  from  one  to  another  beneath  the  shadow 
'  his  bushy  red  eyebrows.  His  haggard  face,  always  of  a  sickly 
ite,  seemed  to-night  no  more  colorless  than  usual.  His  slow 
whispering  tones  were  not  more  suppressed  than  they  always  were 
ie  had  a  hangdog  manner  and  a  furtive  glance,  the  manner  and 
glance  were  both  common  to  him.  No  one  looked  at  him ;  no 
heeded  him.  After  the  first  question  as  to  the  hour  at  which 
the  trainer  left  the  lodge  had  been  asked  and  answered,  no  one  spoke 
..  If  he  got  in  anybody’s  way,  he  was  pushed  aside ;  if  he  said 
anything,  nobody  listened  to  him.  The  dead  man  was  the  sole  mon- 
f  that  dismal  scene.  It  was  to  him  they  looked  with  awe- 
strioken  glances ;  it  was  of  him  they  spoke  in  subdued  whispers. 

‘  "  their  questions,  their  suggestions,  their  conjectures  were  about 
i,  and  him  alone.  There. is  this  to  be  observed  in  the  physiology 
very  murder— that  before  the  coroner’s  inquest  the  sole  object 
of  public  curiosity  is  the  murdered  man ;  while  immediately  after 
that  judicial  investigation  the  tide  of  feeling  turns,  the  dead  man  is 
buried  and  forgotten,  and  the  suspected  murderer  becomes  the  hero 

John  Mellish  looked  in  at  the  door  of  the  cottage  to  ask  a  few 
questions. 

“  Have  you  found  anything,  Dork  ?”  he  asked. 

“  Nothing  particklar,  sir.” 

“  Nothing  that  throws  any  light  upon  this  business  ?” 

“No,  sir." 

“You  are  going  home,  then,  1  suppose  ?" 

“Yea,  sir,  I  must  be  going  back  now;  if  you’ll  leave  some  one 
here  to  watch—” 

“Yes,  yes,"  said  John;  “  one  of  the  servants  shall  stay.” 

“Very  well,  then,  sir;  I’ll  just  take  the  names  of  the  witnesses 
thSat’U  be  examined  at  the  inquest,  aud  I’ll  go  over  and  see  the  coro¬ 
ner  early  to-morrow  morning.” 

“  The  witnesses ;  ah,  to  be  sure.  Who  will  you  want  ?” 

Mr.  Dork  hesitated  for  a  moment,  rubbing  the  bristles  upon  his 

“  Well,  there’s  thiB  man  here,  Hargraves,  I  think  you  called  him,” 
he  said  presently,  “  we  shall  want  hiu ;  for  it  seems  he  was  the  last 
that  saw  the  deceased  alive,  leastways  as  I  can  hear  on  yet ;  then  we 
shall  want  the  gentleman  as  found  the  body,  and  the  young  man  as 


:  Mr.  Prodder  at 
'ore.  John  had  a  perfect 


1  this  i 


brand  of  murder.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  had  been  standing  for 
hours  in  the  little  cottage  garden,  with  Reginald  Lofthouse  by  his 
side,  listening  to  the  low  hum  of  the  voices  in  the  crowded  room,  and 
waiting  to  see. the  end  of  the  dreary  business. 

Mr.  Dork  looked  about  him  in  the  moonlight,  entirely  bewildered 
by  tho  disappearance  of  Samuel  Prodder. 

“Why,  where  on  earth  ha 
“We  must  have  him  before  th 


far  off,’ 

No;  noboc 
mysteriously 


Mr.  Lofthouse.  “Does  anybody 
w  anything  about  him. 


FKANK_LESLIE’S  illustrated  newspaper. 


Samuel  Prodder  had  evidently  taken  advantage  of  the  confusion,  and 
£ad  driven  off  the  gig  under  eover  of  the  general  bewilderment. 

“  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do,  sir,”  said  William  Dork,  addressing 
Mr.  Mellish.  “  If  you’ll  lend  me  a  horse  and  trap,  I’ll  drive  into 
tee  if  this  man’s  to  be  found  at  the  Reindeer.  "We 


John  Mellish  assented  to  this  arrangement.  He  left  one  of  the 
grooms  to  keep  watch  in  the  death  chamber,  in  company  with 
Stephen  Hargraves  the  Softy;  and,  after  bidding  the  surgeon  good 
night,  walked  slowly  homewards  with  his  frieDds.  The  church-clock 
was  striking  twelve  as  the  three  gentlemen  left  the.  wood,  and  passed 
through  the  little  iron  gateway  on  to  the  lawn. 

“We  had  better  not  tell  the  ladies  more  than  we  are  obliged  to 
tell  them  about  this  business,”  said  John  Melli: 
the  house,  where  the  lights  were  still  burning  in  the 
ing-room ;  “  we  shall  only  agitate  them  by  letting 


“  To  l 


oy,"  answered  the  colonel.  “  My 
she  hears  of  anything  of  this  kind; 
baby,”  added  the  soldier,  glancing 
n-in-law,  who  had  not  spoken 


poor  little  Maggie  always 
and  Lofthouse  is  almost 

during  that  homeward  walk. 

John  Mellish  thought  very  little  of  the  st 
Captain  Prodder.  The  man  had  objected 
witness  perhaps,  and  had  gone.  It  was  only  natural.  He 
even  know  his  name;  he  only  knew  him  as  the  mouthpiew 
tidings,  which  had  shaken  him  to  the  very  soul.  That  tl 
Conyers— -this  man  of  all  others,  this  man  towards  whom  he  1 
ceived  a  deeply  rooted  aversion,  an.  unspoken  horrcf— should  have 
perished  mysteriously  by  an  unknown  hand,  wbb  an  event.so  strange 
and  appalling  as  to  deprive  Him  for  a  time  of  all  power  of  thought, 
all  capability  of  reasoning.  Who  had  killed  this  man — this  penni¬ 
less,  good-for-nothing  trainer  ?  Who  could  have  had  any  motive  for 
such  a  deed  ?  Who  ?  The  cold  sweat  broke  out  upon  his  brow  in 
the  anguish  of  the  thought. 

Who  had  done  this  deed  ? 

It  was  not  the  work  of  any  poacher.  No.  It  was  very  well  for 
Col.  Maddison,  in  his  ignorance  of  antecedent  facts,  to  account  for 
it  in  that  manner ;  but  John  Mellish  knew  that  he  was  wrong.  James 
Conyers  had  only  been  at  the  Park  a  week.  He  had  had  neither 
time  nor  opportunity  for  making  himself  obnoxious;  and,  beyond 
that,  lie  was  not  the  man  to  make  himself  obnoxious.  He  was  a 

have  allowed  the  young  partridges  to  be  wired  under  his  very  nose. 
Who,  then,  had  done  this  deed  ? 

There  was  only  one  person  who  had  any  motive  for  wishing  to  be 
rid  of  this  man.  One  person  who,  made  desperate  by  some  great 
despair,  enmeshed  perhaps  by  some  net  hellishly  contrived  by  a  vil¬ 
lain,  hopeless  of  any  means  of  extrication,  in  a  moment  of  madness, 
might  have — No!  In  the  face  of  every  evidence  that  earth  could 
offer— against  reason,  against  hearing,  eyesight,  judgment  and  m'em- 
ory— he  would  say,  as  he  said  now,  No!  She  was  innocent!  She 
is  innocent!  She  had  looked  in  her  husband’s  face,  the  clear  light 
had  shone  from  her  luminous  eyes,  a  stream  of  electric  radiance 
penetrating  stri  ight  to  his  heart— and  he  had  trusted  her. 

“  I’ll  trust  her  at  the  worst,”  he  thought.  “  If  all  living  creatures 
upon  this  wide  earth  joined  their  voices  in  one  great  cry  of  upbraid¬ 
ing,  I’d  stand  by  her  to  the  very  end,  and  defy  them.” 

Aurora  and  Mrs.  Lofthouse  had  fallen  asleep  upon  opposite  sofas ; 
Mrs.  Powell  was  walking  softly  up  and  down  the  long  drawing-room, 
v:  fuuer  knowledge  of  this  ruin 


waiting  and  watching— waiting 
which  had  come  upon  her  employer’s  household. 

Mrs.  Mellish  sprang  up  suddenly  at  the  sound  of  her 


Oh,  John,”  she  cried,  running  to  him  and  laying  her  hands  upon 
~  ’  Heaven  you  are  come  back !  Now  tell 
prepared  to  hear  anything,  no 


1  shoulders, 

me  all.  Tell  me  all,  John, 
matter  what.  This  is  .no  ordinary  accident.  The 


Her  eyes  dilated  as  she  looked  at  him, with  a  glance  of  intelligence 
that  plainly  said,  “  I  can  guess  what  has  happened.” 

“The  roan  was  very  seriously  hurt,  Lolly,”  her  husband  answered, 
quietly. 

“What  man?” 

“The  trainer  recommended  to  me  by  John  Pastern.” 


agine  it,  ma’am,”  retorted  Mr 
f  politeness.  “  My  wife  will  no 
so?  Who-should  wish  her  to  d« 
so  ?  What  h-.s  she  to  do  with  to-night’s  business  ?  or  what  does  sh« 
know  of  it  more  than  you  or  I,  or  any  one  else  in  this  house  ?” 

Mrs.  Powell  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

“  I  thought  that,  from  Mrs.  MeJlish’s  previous  knowledge  of  this 
unfortunate  person,  she  might  be  able  to  throw%ome  light  upon 
previous  habits  and  associations,”  she  suggested  mildly. 

“  Previous  knowledge !”  roared  John.  “  What  knowledge  should 
Mrs.  Mellish  have  of  her  father’s  grooms  ?  What  interest  should 
she  take  in  their  habits  or  associations  ?” 

“  Stop !”  said  Aurora,  rising,  and  laying  her  hand  lightly  on  hei 
husband’s  shoulder.  “My  dear,  impetuous  John,  why  do  you  pu 
yourself  into  a  passion  about  this  business  ?  If  they  choose  to  cal 
me  as  a  witness,  I  will  tell  all  I  know  about  this  man’s  death;  whicl 
is  nothing  but  that  I  heard  a  shot  fired  while  I  was  in  the  grounds.’ 

She  was  very  pale,  but  she  spoke  with  a  quiet  determination,  t 
calm,  resolute  defiance  of  the  worst  that  fate  could  reserve  for  her. 

“  I  will  tell  anything  that  is  necessary  to  tell,”  she  said;  “I  cart 


shelter. 

Mrs.  Powell  rose  and  gathered  together  hei 

lady-like  receptacle  of  fragile  wickerwork . 0.._ . . 

selected  her  candlestick,  and  paused  on  the  threshold  to  bid  Mr. 
Mrs.  Mellish  good-night. 

“  I  am  sure  you  must  need  rest  after  this  terrible  affair,” 
simpered ;  “  so  I  will  take  the  initiative.  It  is  nearly  one  o’cle 


Good-night.’ 

If  she  had  lived  in  1 
wished  Macbeth  and 


Thane  of  Cawdor’s  family,  she  would  have 
3  wife  a  good  night’s  rest  after  Duncan’s 
muraer,  ana  would  nave  hoped  they  would  sleep  well;  she  would 
have  curtsied  and  simpered  amidst  the  tolling  of  alarm-bells,  the 
clashing  of  vengeful  swords  and  the  blood-bedabbled  visages  of  the 
drunken  grooms.  It  must  have  been  the  Scottish  queen’s  companion 
watched  with  the  truckling  physician,  and  played  the  spy  upon 


i  sleepless  in  the  dead  hours 
f  horrible  secrets,  the 


quietly  returning  to  the 


I  am  sorry  he  was  not  allowed  time  to  repent  of  his  wickedness.” 

“  You  knew  him  then  ?”  asked  Mrs.  Lofthouse,  who  had  expressed 
unbounded  consternation  at  the  trainer’s  death. 

“Yes;  he  was  in  my  fatl  er’s  service  some  years  ago.” 

Mr.  Lofthouse’s  carriage  had  been  waiting  ever  since  11  o’clock, 
and  the  rector’s  wife  was  only  too  glad  to  bid  her  friends  good  night, 
and  to  drive  away  from  Mellish  Park  and  its  fatal  associations ;  so, 
though  Col.  Maddison  would  have  preferred  stopping  to  smoke 
another  cheroot  while  he  discussed  the  business  with  Jol^n  Mellish, 
he  was  fain  to  submit  to  feminine  authority  and  take  his  seat  by  his 
daughter’s  side  in  the  comfortable  landau,  which  was  an  open  or  a 
close  carriage  as  the  convenience  of  its  proprietor  dictated. 

The  vehicle  rolled  away  upon  the  smooth  carriage-drive ;  the  ser¬ 
vants  closed  the  hall-doors  and  lingered  about,  whispering  to  each 
other,  in  little  groups  in  the  corridors  and  on  the  staircases,  waiting 
until  their  master  and  mistress  should  have  retired  for  the  night.  It 
was  difficult  to  think. that  the  business  of  life  was  to  go  on  just  the 
same  though  a  murder  had  been  done  upon  the  outskirts  of  the  Park, 
and  even  the  housekeeper,  a  severe  matron  at  ordinary  times,  yielded 
to  the  common  influence,  and  forgot  to  drive  the  maids  to  their-  dor¬ 
mitories  in  the  gabled  roof. 

s  very  quiet  iii  the  drawing-room,  where  the  visitors  had  left 

. »  hug  those  ugly  skeletons  which  are  put 

John  Mellish  walked  slowly  up 
■  '  at  the  guttering 

nd  Mrs.  Powell, 


their  host  and  hostei 
and  down  the  room.  Aurora 

wax  candles  in  the  old-fashioned  silver  branches/ a 
with  her  embroidery  in  full  working  order,  threaded 
snipped  -away  the  fragments  of  her  delicate  cotton  as  carefully  as  if 
there  had  been  no  such  thing  as  crime  or  trouble  in  the  worJd,  and 
no  higher  purpose  in  life  than  the  achievement  of  elaborate  devices 
upon  French  cambric. 

She  paused  now  and  then  to  utter  some  polite  commonplace.  She 
regretted  such  an  unpleasant  catastrophe;  she  lamented  the  disa¬ 
greeable  circumstances  of  the  trainer’s  death ;  indeed,  she  in  a  man¬ 
ner  inferred  that  Mr.  Conyers  had  6ho\vn  himself  wanting  in  good 

point  to  which  she  recurred  most  frequently  was  the  fact  of  Aurora’s, 
presence  in  the  grounds  at  the  time  of  the  murder. 

“I  so  much  regret  th^t  you  should  have  been  out  of  doors  at  the 
time,  my  dear  Mrs.  MellLh,"  she  said;  “and,  as  I  should  imagine, 
from  the  direction  which  you  took  on  leaving  the  house,  actually 
near  the  place  where  the  unfdrtunate  person  met  his  death.  It  will 


give  blankets  end  beef  to  your  poor  neighbof.  in  the  cruel  winter- 
time,  who  are  good  and  gentle  masters,  faithful  husbands  and  tender 
fathers,  and  who  lounge  away  your  easy  lives  in  the  pleasant  place b 
thought  that,  when  all  your 
balance,  the 

received  ?  It  will  b 

yield  your  Master  for  the  ten  talents  entrusted  t_  u  .... _ _ 

member  John  Howard  fever-atrioken  and  dying,  Mis.  Fry  laboring 
m  criminal  prisons,  Florence  Nightingale  in  the  bare  hospital 
O  am  .»  .U_  -1  nd  noxious  atmosphere  amongst  the  dead 

the  people  who  return  cent,  per  cent,  for 
-  These  are  the  saints  whose  good  deeds 
-  .  —  ever  and  ever,;  these  are  the  indefatigable 

workers  who,  when  the  toil  and  turmoil  of  the  day  is  done,  hear  the 
Master’s  voice  in  the  still  even-time  welcoming  them  to  His  rest. 

•  .Jo5nuMelllsh»  lookinS  back  at  his  life,  humbly  acknowledged  that 
it  had  been  a  comparatively  useless  one.  He  had  distributed  happi- 
ness  to  the  people  who  had  come  into  his  way,  but  he  had  never  gone 
out  of  his  way  to  make  people  happy.  I  daresay  Dives  was  a  liberal 
master  to  his  own  servants,  although  he  did  not  trouble  himself  to 
his  gates.  The  Israelite  who  sought 


i  deeds  l 


and  the  dying.  Thf 
the  gifts  entrusted  t 
shine  among  the  stt 


percentage  which  3 


instruction  from 
his  neighbor,  hul 
familiar  epithet ; 
to  serve  his  Master  faithfully, 


ips  of  inspiration  t 

l  yet  to  learn  the  broad  signification  of  that 
POM  Jobit’  like  the  rich  young  man,  was  ready 


"If  I  could  save  her  from  the  shadow  of  sorrow  or  disgrace,  I 
uld  start  to-morrow,  barefoot,  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,”  he 
er  ?  what  sacrifice 


‘  What  is  there  I  would  1 
Jem  too  great  ?  what  burden  too  hea 
(To  be  continued.) 


THE  ARABIAN  HORSE. 

The  Emir  Abd-el-Kader,  In  his  captivity,  still  retains  his 

wo  of  the  desert,  and  his  devotion  to  the  Arab  horse,  which  he  nvfvc 


tell  you  t 


of  the  night,  lying  in  wait  for  the  revelation 
muttered  clues  to  deadly  mysteries. 

“  Thank  God,  she’s  gone  al  last!”  cried  John  Mellish,  as  the  door 
closed  very  softly  and  very  slowly  upon  Mrs.  Powell.  “  I  hate  that 
woman,  Lolly.” 

Heaven  knows  I  have  never  called  John  Mellish  a  hero— I  have 
never  set  him  up  as  a  model  of  manly  perfection  or  infallible  virtue ; 
and  if  he  is  not  faultless,  if  he  has  those  flaws  and  blemishes  which 
seem  a  constituent  part  of  our  imperfect  clay,  I  make  no  apology 
for  him,  but  trust  him  to  the  tender  mercies  of  those  who,  not  being 
quite  perfect  themselves;  will,  I  am  sure,  be  merciful  to  him.  lie 
'  those  who  hated  his  wife,  or  did  her  any  wrong,  however  small, 
ved  those  who  loved  her.  In  the  great  power  of  his  wide 
annihilated.  To  love  her  was  to  love 
was  to  do  him  treble  service,  to  praise  her  was  to 
than  the  vainest  schoolgirl.  He  freely  took  upon 
his  shoulders  every  debt  that  she  owed,  whether  of  love  or  hate,  and 
ready  to  pay  either  species  of  account  to  the  uttermost 
farthing,  and  with  no  mean  interest  upon  the  sum  total. 

“  I  hate  that  woman,  Lolly,”  he  repeated,  “and  I  shan’t  be  able 
stand  her  much  ionger.” 

Aurora  did  not  answer  him.  She  was  silent  for  some  moments, 
id  when  she  did  speak,  it  was  evident  that  Mrs.  Powell  was  very 
f  ir  away  from  her  thoughts. 

My  poor  John,”  she  said,  in  a  law,  soft  voice,  whose  melancholy 
went  straight  to  her  husband’s  heart;  “my  dear,  bow 
py  we  were  together  for  a  little  time  !  How  very  happy' we  were, 

poor  boy!” 

Always,  Lolly,”  he  answered,  “  always,  my  darling.” 

No,  no,  no,”  said  Aurora,,  suddenly;  “only  for  a  little-while. 

What  a  horrible  fatality  has  pursued  us— what  a  frightful  curse  has 
clung  to  me !  The  curse  of  disobedience,  John— the  curse  of  Heaven 
upon  my  disobedience!  To  think  that  this  man  should  have  been 

sent  here,  and  that  he - ” 

She  stopped,  shivering  violently,  and  clinging 
that  sheltered  her. 

John  Mellish  quietly  led  her  to  her  dressing-room,  and  placed  her 
in  the  care  of  her  maid. 

“Your  mistress  has  been  very  much  agitated  by  this  night’s 
business,”  he  said  to  the  girl.  “  Keep  her  as  quiet  as  you  possibly 

Mrs.  Mellish’s  bedroom,  a  comfortable  and  roomy  apartment, 
a  low  ceiling  and  deep  bay  wiudows,  opened  into  a  morning-room,  in 
which  it  was  John’s  habit  to  read  the  newspapers  and  sporting 
periodicals,  while  his  wife  wrote  letters,  drew  pencil  sketehes  of  dogs 
and  horses,  or  plaj  ed  with  her  favorite'  Bow-wow.  They  had 
very  childish,  and  idle,  and  happy,  in  this  pietty  chintz-hung 
chamber;  and  going  into  it  to-night  in  utter  desolation  of  heart,  Mo 
Mellish  felt  his  sorrows  all  the  more  bitterly  for  the  remembrance  of 
those  bygone  joys.  The  shaded  lamp  was  li  "  ' 

covered  writing  table,  and  glimmered  softly  on  the  picture-frames, 
care  sing  the  pretty  modern  paintings,  the  simple,  domestic-story 
pictures  which  adorned  the  subdued  gray  walls. 

This  wing  of  the  old  house  had  been  refurnished  for  Aurora,  and 
there  was  not  a  chair  <  r  a  table  in  the  room  that  had  not  been  chosen 
by  John  Mellish  with  a  special  view  to  the  comfort  and  the  pleasure 
of  his  wife.  The  upholsterer  had  found  him  a  liberal  employer,  the 
painter  and  the  sculptor  a  noble  patron.  He  had  walked  about  the 
Royal  Academy  with  a  catalogue  and  a  pencil  in  his  hand,  choosing 
all  thqg.“  pretty”  pictures  for  the  beautification  of  his  wife’s  rooms. 

A  lady  in  a  scarlet  riding-habit  and  three-oornered  beaver  hat,  a 
white  pony  and  a  pack  of  grayhounds,  a  bit  of  stone  terrace  and 
s’oping  turf,  a  flower-bed  and  a  fountain,  made  poor  Johu’s  idea  of  a 
pretty  picture ;  and  he  had  half  a  dozen  variations  of  such  familiar 
subjects  in  his  spacious  mansi-  n.  He  sat  down  to-night,  and  looked 
hopelessly  round  the  pleasant  chamber,  wondering  whether  Aurora 
and  he  would  ever  be  happy  again,  wondering  if  this  dark,  mysterious, 
storm-threatening  cloud  would  ever  pass  from  the  horizon  of  his  life’ 
and  leave  the  future  bright  and  clear. 

“  I  have  not  been  good  enough,”  he  thought;  “  I  have  intoxicated 
myself  with  my  happiness,  and  have  made  no  return  for  it.  What 
am  I  that  I  should  have  won  the  woman  I  love  for  my  wife,  while 
other  men  are  laying  down  the  best  desires  of  their  hearts  a  willing- 
sacrifice,  and  going  out  to  fight  the  battle  of  their  fellow-men  ? 

What  an  indolent,  good-for-nothing  wretch  I  have  been!  How 
blind,  how  ungrateful,  how  undeserving !” 

John  Mellish  buried  his  face  in  his  broad  hands  and  repented  of 
of  the  careless,  happy  life  which  he  had  led  for  one-andahirtv 
thoughtless  years.  He  had  been  awakened  from  his  unthinking  bins 
by  a  thunder-clap,  that  had  shattered  the  fairy  castle  of  his  happi-  1 
ness,  and  laid  it  level  with  the  ground,  and  in  his  simple  faith  he 
looked  into  his  own  life  for  the  cause  of  the  ruin  which  hid  over¬ 
taken  him.  Yes,  it  must  be  so ;  he-  had  not  deserved  his  happiness, 
he  had  not  earned  his  good  fortune. 

Have  you  ever  thought  of  this,  ye  simple  country  squires,  who  |  honors 


iat  the  horse  waTbonTof 
hat  the  Creator  said  to  t 


roa  added,  •  Be  blessed,  children  of  the  wind !’ 
drinker  of  the  air,”  he  says,  should  have  hie 
lose  of  a  man  who  squints.  11  Hie  eare  sbou 


nostrils  should  be  entirely  black ;  if  they  are 
white  the  creature  is  of  little  value.  If.  when 
head- to  drink  of  a  stream  running  on  a  level  1 
remains  well  set  upon  all  his  limbs 

-  - 
the  wind,” 

ut  pnusliig’once  bytheVay?’/™1^  at  ®  8ame  ' me  lb,lt  they  411(1 » 
“J lor  horBPS  understand  when  tlreir  masters  are  i  It  ™s,! 

in  the  sun.  >  Black  is  lucky,  but  timid  on  rocky  irnnm.i  c...i 


If  they  toll  yonofe^iorselhat  ?0rrcl 

hey  ssy  sorrel,  believe  it.” 

tocolor?!&«aTe«»«Jarl 


The 


la  the  Barbary  wilds:.  “  The  lion 'and  the  horse  dJBmm»7l7 

£i  0?  £!£  ® “‘e- 

“<>  Sahara  do  not  shoe  ties 

softer  ground  the  forefeet  only  are'ahocL0^^6 the^raft 
forms  the  task  is  a  privileged  Wsou.°  He  whe  makeT»ho“.Tfor  hoK 
“  0  j  an  ’ex^e’dTr^o^^he’lher  l^mahfentakenpart!inI^, 
he  has  only  to  fold  ud  the  enrnmu  nf  hi, 


‘  shares  the  booty  o 
not;  in  battle,  If  In  danger,*  1 
rnous  and  imitate  the  action  < 
Among  the  tribes  of  the  c 


)  allowed  to  drink  only  every 
uiw  IB  uunei-vuuior  the  last  20  dnys  of  Deeembi 

.  It  is  rarely  that  feeding  takes  place  In  the  m 


that  d.y 


The  death  of  Color-Sergeant  Charles  E.  Stamp,  Company 
B,  70th  New  York,  is  worth  a  paragraph.  Howes  a  private  hi  IihSf 

2?BSi2&3S£  toe^wholeregiment’seemed’to  be6, . ^  " 

’be  tolars  3  TsiK  “ 

bore  them  through  tlio  rest  of  the  fight.  The  Colonel 
.ometedhimtothe^^™^^^. 

he  regiment °had  *ad° fmeed^but  wa?  nJ^promnt 
fh  in  continuing  Its  advance  SSf  SSofSSh 

d!*r,n£'  H«  marched  firmly  tor^ 

‘*T  here*,  ccme  up  to  that  i"^  j}*8 
instantly  killed  by  a  bullet  piercing  hfs?6r> 


ike* 


lJr< 
bal 

iu  the  midst  of 

frightful  obst:i( 

too^oodamar 

An 
cott< 

Elen. 

made  him  Corporal  for  his  gallantry. 

One  other  good  example :  A  man  by  the  name  of  Weaver, 
wounded.61 Sa$*  HulitetLCbtef  orGem  Doubiedav  “'st’alf" K 
that  night,  ntti uding  to  tf.c  wounded  of  his  division.  WcVtVjrt  dadh 

It’ll dIdS°onsCmdmotet?iett™^ to  tired  Si‘  lMt 

purenttdvtog  jn  Cmeda”  He  ”lm°ielf  ini"?  Canadinn’by'i.Irtl’i'*  md 


Another  honorable  name  in  the  ranis  is  that  of  Winfield 

Scott  Ctu-r,  a  mere  boy,  not  18,  in  the  50th  Pennsylvania,  who  w.,s  on 

'  Color-Bearer  dead  on  the  spot.  His  bolonS 


inada  to  fight  for  the  Union  as  a  private. 

Tub  rebel  Generals  were  all  educated 

Jackson  graduated  in  1842.  He  was  m  the  Mexican 
Miigruder’s  b  .. 

... - ,  t -  -d  Major  for  like  conduc: 


vcfil  Major.  He resigned  In  !S40.*nd  was  subbeque 
Mathematics  in  Washington  College,  Lexinston,  \  a. 

Wt  Bt  Point  in  1813.  He  rose  io  tho  rank  oi  'C.tpmin. , 

-  .  on g street  graduated  in  1833.  He  was  an  adjutant  at  the  ctn- 

at  ot  tho  Mexican  war.  Ho  distinguished  himself  at  Con- 

52S  EPS?  r“rcchhe!Kfp?husHrt  SSSlraSSrS! 

receive^ 


r  the  flog  which  they  afterwards  betrayed, 


FRANK  LESLIE’S  ILLU: 
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BATTERY  mT  THE  Hill,  EIGHT  BANK  OF  THE  ANTIETAM  CREEK,  NEAE  SHARPSBIIRG,  ON  THE  AFTERNOON,  OF  SEPT.  17-UTTER  ROOT  OF  THE  REBELS 
Mb.  Edwin  Forbes.  * 


WITH  THE  REBEL  ARMY,  LED  BY  GENS.  LONG8TREET,  JAOKSON  AND  LEE,  WEDNESDAY,  SEPT.  17, 


i  Special  Amur,  Mb.  Ebwdi  Foebei 


Oct.  11,  1862.] 


FRANK  LESLIE’S  ILLUSTRATED  NEWSPAPER, 


have  imagined  me — I  go  down  to  a 
who  must  work  "for  his  bread  and  cheese  before  he  eat; 
lyes  are  laughing,  Misn  Lucy,  but  it  is  true.M 

“  Bread  and  cheese  sosts  nothing,"  said  she. 

“  No  ?  And  the  plate  you  put  it  on,  and  the  knife  you 
md  the  glass  of  beer  to  help  it  go  down,  and  the  coat  yo 
ring  the  repast,  and  the  room-  it’s  served  in  ?— they  cost 
Vliss  Lucy.’’ 

Lucy  laughed.  “  I  think  you  will  always  have  enough 


‘You  i 


b  Pride; 


Decima  turned  to  them ;  she  Rad  stood  buried  in  a  reverie,  until 
the  light  tone  of  Lionel  aroused  her  from  it.  “‘Which  is  real, 
Lionel  ?  this  joking,  or  that  you  have  lost  Yemer’s  Pride : 

“  Both,’’  he  answered.  “Iam  disinherited  from  Venn 
better,  perhaps,  that  1  should  joke  over  it,  than  cry." 

“  What  will  mamma  do  ?  What  will  mamma  do  ?”  breathed 
cima.  “  She  has  so  counted  upon  it.  And  what  will  you 
Lionel  ?” 


j  voice  of  Lady  Y erner . 

Decima  turned  in  obedience  to  it,  her  step  lei 
Lucy  addressed  Lionel. 

“  One  day  at  the  rectory  there  came  a  gipsy 


garden.  Mr.  Oust  sent  her 
present  with  your  star,  Mr. 


s ;  she  accosted  u 
away,  and  she  was  angry,  and  to 
Cendant.  I  think  it  must  be  the 

Lionel  smiled.  “  Yes,  indeed.” 

“  It  is  not  only  one  thing  you  are  losing;  it  is  more.  First,  that 
pretty  girl  whom  you  loved;  then,  Mr.  Ycrner ;  and  now,  Verner’s 
Pride.  I  wish  I  knew  how  to  comfort  you.” 

Lucy  Tempest  spoke  with  the  most  open  simplicity,  exactly  as  a 
sister  might  have  done.  But  the  one  allusion  grated  on  Lionel’s 

«  You  are  very  kind,  Lucy.  Good  bye.  Tell  Decima  I  shall  see 

Lucy  Tempest  looked  after  him  from  the  window  as  he  paced  the 
enclosed  courtyard.  “I  cannot  think  how  people  can  be  unjust!” 
was  her  thought.  “  If  Verner’s  Pride  was  rightly  his,  why  have 
they  taken  it  from  him  ?” 

CHAPTER  XIV.— A  WHISPERED 


Certainly  Lionel  Verner’s  star  was  not  in  tt 
though  Lucy  Tempest  had  used  the  words  in  jest.  His  love  gone 
from  him ;  his  fortune  and  position  wrested  from  him ;  all  became 
the  adjuncts  of  one  man,  Frederick  Massingbird.  Serenely,  to  out¬ 
ward  appearance,  as  Lionel  had  met  the  one  blow,  so  did  he  now 
meet  the  other;  and  none,  looking  on  his  oalm  bearing,  could  sus¬ 
pect  what  the  loss  was  to  him.  But  it  is  the  silent  sorrow  that  eats 
•  into  the  heart ;  the  loud  grief  does  not  tell  upon  it. 

An  official  search  had  been  made ;  but  no  trace  could  be  found  of 
the  missing  codicil.  Lionel  had  not  expected  that  it  would  be  found. 
He  regarded  it  as  a  deed  which  had  never  had  existence,  and  took 
up  his  abode  with  his  mother. 

The  village  could  not  believe  it;  the  neighborhood  resented  it. 
People  stood  in  groups  to  talk  it  over.  It  did  certainly  appear  to  be 
a  most  singular  and  almost  incredible  thing ;  that,  in  the  enlight¬ 
ened  days  of  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century,  an  official  deed 
should  disappear  out  of  a  gentleman’s  desk,  in 
residence,  in  his  habited  chamber. 

Conjectures  and  thoughts  were  freely  bandied  about;  while 
West  and  Jan  grew  nearly  tired  of  the  particulars  demanded  of  t 


1  visits,  for  their  patients  would  t 


:  nothing 


The  first  visible  effect  that  the  disappointment  had,  was  to  stretch 
Lady  Verner  on  a  sick  bed.  She  fell  into  a  low,  nervous  state  of 
prostration,  and  her  irritability — it  must  be  confessed — was  great. 
But  for  this  illness  Lionel  would  have  been  away. 

Thrown  now  upon  his  own  resources,  he  looked  6teadily  into  the 
future,  and  strove  to  chalk  out  a  career  for  himself ;  one  by  which— 
as  he  had  said  to  Lucy  Tempest — he  might  get  bread  and  eheese. 
Of  course,  at  Lionel  Yemer’s  age,  and  reared  t 
familiar  with  habits  of  business,  that  was  easier  thought 
done.  He  had  no  particular  talent  for  literature; 
if  he  tried  his  hand  at  that,  the  bread  might  come,  but  the  cheese 
would  bo  doubtful— although  he  saw  men  with  even  less  aptitude  for 
it  than  he,  turning  to  it  and  embracing  it  with  all  the  confidence  in 
the  world,  as  if  it  were  an  ever-open  resource  to  all,  when  other 


Lionel  felt  no  inclination  to  become  a  working  drudge  like  poor  Jan ; 
and  the  Church,  for  which  he  had  not  any  liking,  he  was  by  far  too 
conscientious  to  embrace  only  as  a  means  of  living.  There  remained 
the  Bar ;  and  to  that  he  turned  his  attention, .  and  resolved  to  qualify 
himself  for  it.  That  there  would  be  grinding  and  drudgery  and  hard 
work  and  no  pay  for  years,  he  knew ;  but,  so  there  might  be,  go  to 
what  he  would.  The  Bar  did  hold  out  a  chance  of  success,  and  there 
was  nothing  in  it  derogatory  to  the  notions  in  which  he  had  been 
reared — those  of  a  gentleman. 

Jan  came  to  him  one  day  about  the 
nel  told  him  that  he  should  soon  be  a\ 
himself  at  the  Middle  Temple,  and  tal 
“Law!”  said  Jan.  “Why,  you’ll  be  40,  maybe,  before  y< 
get  a  brief.  You  should  have  entered  earlier.” 

“Yes.  But  how  fvas  I  to  know  that 'things  would  turn  ( 


You  can  have  that.” 

“  What  £500  ?”  asked  Lionel. 

“  The  £500  that  Uncle  Stephen  left  me.  I  don’t  want  it.  Old  West 
gives  me  as  much  as  keeps  me  in  clothes  anjl  that,  which  is  all  I  care 
about.  You  take  the  money  and  use  it.” 

“No,  Jan.  Thank  you  warmly,  old  boy,  all  the  same ;  but  I’d  not 
take  your  little  bit  of  money  if  I  were  starving.” 

“  What’s  the  good  of  it  to  me  ?”  asked  Jan,  swaying  his  legs  about- 
“  I  can’t  use  it ;  I  have  got  nothing  to  use  it  in.  I  have  put  it  in  the 
bank  at  Heartburg,  but  the  bank  may  go  smash,  you  know,  and  then 
who’d  be  the  better  for  the  money  ?  Better  take  it  and  make  sure  of 
it,  Lionel.” 

Lionel  smiled  at  him.  Jan  was 
his  way  as  Lucy  Tempest  was  in  h< 
grievously  indeed,  before  he  would 
Jan’s. 


1 1  have  £500  of  my  own,  you  know,  Jan,” 


“More  than 


So  he  fixed  upon  the  Bar 
for  Lady  Verner’6  illness.  In  the  weak,  low  state  to  which  disap¬ 
pointment  and  irritability  had  reduced  her,  she  couldnotbear  to  lose 
sight  of  Lionel,  or  permit  him  to  depart,  “  It  will  be  time  enough 
when  I  am  dead,  and  that  won’t  be  long  first,”  was  the  oonstant  bur- 


Ho  believed 

ST" 


e  likely  to  die  than  ho  v 


own  acoount,  shutting  himself  up  in  his  i 


doit.  Awfully  dry  work  he  found  it; 
and  many  a  time  did  he  long  to  pitch 
rippling  stream  running  through  the  grounds  of  Sir  Rufus  Hautley, 
which  danced  and  glittered  in  the  sun  in  view  of  Lionel’s  window. 

He  oouldnot remain  at  this  daily  study  without  interruptions.  They 
were  pretty  frequent.  People— tenants,  workmen  and  others— 
would  persist  in  coming  for  orders  to  Mr.  Lionel.  In  vain  Lionel 
told  them  that  he  could  not  give  orders,  could  not  interfere ;  that  he 
had  ho  longer  anything  to  do  with  Verner’s  Pride. 

They  could  not  be  brought  to  understand  why  he  wa9  not  their 

pose  between  them  and  the  tyrant  Roy.  In  point  of  fact,  Mr.  Roy 
was  head  and  master  of  the  estate  just  now,  and  a  nice  head  and 
master  he  made ! 

Mrs.  Verner,  shut  up  in  Verner’s  Pride  with  her  ill  health,  had  no 
conception  what  games  were  being  played. 

“  Let  be,  let  be,”  the  people  would  say.  «  When  Mr.  Fred  Mas- 
singbird  comes  home,  Roy  ’ll  get  called  to  account  and  receive  his 
deserts.”  A  fond  belief  in  which  all  did  not  join;  many  entertained 
a  6hrewd  suspicion  that  Mr.  Fred  Massingbird  was  too  much  inclined 
to  be  a  tyrant  on  his  own  account,  to  disprove  the  acts  of  Roy. 

Lionel’s  blood  often  boiled  at  what  he  saw  and  heard,  a 
wished  he  could  put  miles  between  himself  and  Deerham. 

“  How  long  will  my  mother  remain  in  this  state  ?”  he  inquired  of 
Dr.  West,  waylaying  the  physician  one  morning  as  he  was 
the  house,  and  accompanying  him  a 


“  Lady  Vemer’s  is  not  nervous  fever,”  dissented  Lionel. 


“  The  fact  is,  I  want  to  be  away,”  said  Lionel. 

“  There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not*  be  away  if  you  wi 
Lady  Verner  is  not  in  any  danger,  she  is  sure  to  recover  i 
ually.” 

“  I  know  that.  At  least  I  hope  it  is  sure,”  returned  Lionel.  “  But 
in  the  state  she  is  I  cannot  reason  with  her,  or  talk  to  her  of  tl 
cessity  of  my  being  away.  Any  approach  to  the  topic  irritates 

“  I  should  go  and  say  nothing  to  her  beforehand,”  observe 
West.  “  When  she  found'  you  were  really  off,  and  that  thei 
no  remedy  for  it,  she  must  perforce  reconcile  herself  to  it.” 

Every  fond  feeling  within  Lionel  revolted  at  the  suggestion, 
are  speaking  of  my  mother,  doctor,”  was  his  courteously-uttered 

“Well,  if  you  don’t  like  that,  there’s  nothing  for  it  but  path 
was  the  doctor’s  rejoinder,  as  he  drew  open  one  of  the  iron 
“Lady  Verner  may  be  no  better  than  she  is  now  for  weeks  to 
Good  day,  Mr.  Lionel.” 

Lionel  paced  into  the  house  with  a  slow  step  and  went  up  i 
mother's  chamber.  She  \vas  lying  on  a-  couch  by  the  fire,  he 
closed,  her  pale  features  contracted  as  if  with  pain.  Her  maid 
Therese  appeared  to  be  busy  with  her,  and  Lionel  called  out  Decima. 


“  No.  But, 

thing  even  very  serious,  if  Dr,  West  may  be  believed.  Do  you 
Lionel,  what  I  fancy  he  thinks  ?” 

“  What  ?”  asked  Lionel. 

“  That  if  mamma  were  obliged  to  exert  and  rouse  herself : 
like  any  poor  person,  for  instance,  who  cannot  lie  by  and  be  nursed, 
she  would  be  well  directly.  And — unkind,  unlike  a  daughter  as 
may  seem  in  me  to  acknowledge  it — I  do  very  much  incline  to  t 


Lionel  made  no  reply. 

“  Only  Dr.  West  has  not  the  candor 
*  So  long  as  he  can  keep  her  lying  her 
patient  for  him.  Poor  mamma  gives  v 


1  Jan  is 


“You  don’t  like  Dr.  West,  Decima  ?” 

“  I  never  did,”  said  Decima.  “  And  I  believe 
worth  ten  of  him.  There’s  this  much  to  be  said 
sincere  and  open  as  if  he  were  made  of  glass.  Jan  will  never  keep 
a  patient  in  bed,  or  give  the  smallest  dose  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary.  Did  you  hear  of  Sir  Rufus  Hautley  sanding  for  Jan  ?” 

“No.” 

“  He  is  ill,  it  seems.  And  when  he  sent  to  Dr.  West’s,  he  ex¬ 
pressly  desired  that  it  might  be  Mr.  Jan  Verner  to  answer  the  sum¬ 
mons.  Dr.  West  will  not  forgive  that  in  a  hurry.” 

“  That  comes  of  prejudice,”  said  Lionel ;  “  prejudice  not  really 
deserved  by  Dr.  West.  Since  the  reading  of  the  will  Sir  Rufus  has 
been  bitter  against  the  Massingbirds ;  and  Dr.  West,  as  connected 
with  them,  comes  in  for  his  share  of  the  feeling.” 

“  I  hope  he  may  not  deserve  it  in  any  worse  way  than  as  connected 
with  them,”  returned  Decima,  with  more  acrimony  than,  she,  in  her 
calm  gentleness,  was  accustomed  to  speak. 

The  significant  tone  struck  Lionel.  • 

“  What  do  you  mean,  Decima  ?” 

Decima  glanced  round.  They  wore  standing  at  the  far  end  of  the 
corridor,  at  the  window  which  overlooked  the  domains  of  Sir  Rufus 
Hautley.  The  doors  of  the  several  rooms  were  closed,  and  no  one 
was  about.  Decima  spoke  in  a  whisper. 

“  Lionel,  I  cannot  divest  myself  of  the  opini< 

“  That  what  ?”  he  asked,  looking  at  hor  in 
hesitating  strangely,  her  manner  shrinking,  hei 

“That  it  was  Dr.  West  who  took  the  codicil.” 

Lionel’s  face  flushed— partially  with  pain— he  did  notlike 


“You  have  never  suspected  so  much  yourself?”  she  asked. 

“  Never,  never.  I  hope  I  never  shall  suspect  it.  Deciina,  you 
perhaps  cannot  help  the  thought,  but  you  can  help  speaking  of  it.” 

“I  did  not  mean  to  vex  you.  Somehow,  Lionel,  it  is  for.  your 
sake  that  I  seem  to  have  taken  .a  dislike  to  the  Wests - ” 

“  To  take  a  dislike  to  people  is  no  just  cause  for  accusing  them  of 
crime,”  he  interrupted.  “Deoima,  you  are  notlike  yourself  to- 
day.” 

“Do  you  suppose  that  it  is  my  dislike  which  oaused  me  to  suspect 
him  ?  No,  Lionel.  I  seem  to  see  people  and  their  motives  very 
clearly;  and  I  do  honestly  believe”— she  dropped  her  voice  still 
lower— “that  Dr.  West  is  a  man  capable  of  almost  anything.  At 
the  time  when  the  codicil  was  being  searched  for  I  used  to  think  and 


!  awestruck. 


its  points,  all  its  bearings  I  deliberated  upon  again  and  again.  One 
certain  thing  wa6,  the  codicil  could  not  have  disappeared  from  the 
desk  without  its  having  been  taken  out:  another  point,  almost 
equally  certain  to  my  mind,  was  that  my  uncle  Stephen  did  not  take 
it  out,  but  died  in  the  belief  tbat  it  was  in,  and  that  it  would  give 
you  your  inheritance.  A  third  point  was,  that  whoever  took  it  must 
have  had  some  strong  motive  for  the  act.  Who  (with  possible  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  desk)  could  have  had  this  motive,  even  in  a  remote 
degree?  There  were  but  two— Dr.  West  and  Mrs.  Verner.  Mrs. 
Verner  I  judge  to  be  incapable  of  anything  so  wrong;  Dr.  West  I 
capable  of  even  worse  than  that;  and  hence  I  drew  my 


believe 

“Deductions  which  I  shall 
you  to  get  rid  of,  Docima,”  ■ 


accept,  andwhjoh  I  would  advise 
a,”  was  fiis  answer,  “  My  dear,  never  let 
your  lips  again.” 

e  told  you,  and  that  is  enough,  I  have  ( 


longed  to  tell  you  for  some  time  past.  I  did  not  think  you  would 

“  Believe  it,  say,  Deoima.  Dr.  West  take  the  oodieil !  Were  I  to 
bring  myself  to  that  belief,  I  think  all  my  faith  in  man  would  go  out. 
You  are  sadly  prejudiced  against  the  Wests.” 

“And  you  in  their  favor,”  she  could  not  help  saying.  “But  I 
shall  ever  be  thankful  for  one  thing— that  you  have  escaped 


they  h 


that  ensued— for  neither  felt  inolined  t 
oe  in  the  hall  below,  inquiring  w 
mel  recognised  it  as  Tynn’s. 

ow  he  is,”  answered  old  Catherine.  “  I  saw  him  a 
_  me  in  the  court  out  there,  a-talking  to  the  doctor.’' 
“Will  you  please  ask  if  I  can  speak  to  him  ?” 

Lionel  did  not  wait  further,  but  descended  to  the  hall.  The  butler, 
in  his  deep  mourning,  had  taken  his  seat  on  the  bench.  He  rose  as 
Lionel  approached. 

“  Well,  Tynn,  how  are  you  ?  What  is  it  ?” 

“  My  mistress  has  sent  me  to  ask  if  you’d  be  so  kind  as  come  to 
Verner’s  Pride,  sir  ?”  said  Tynn,  standing  with  his  hat  in  his  hand. 
“  She  bade  me  say  that  she  did  not  feel  well  enough,  or  she’d  have 
Witten  you  a  note  with  the  request,  but 


‘Ass 


sver  you  could  get  t: 


•e,  sir,  1  fancy.  I  am  s 
How  is  Mrs.  Veraer! 


11  sides  about 
First  it’s  one 


her  lady- 
i  with  her 


“Very  well,  Tynn.  I'llc 

“  She’s  very  well,  sir;  bu 
things  out-of-doors.” 

“  Everybody  almost  does, “Sir,  as  comes  a-nigh  he 
complaint  that’s  brought  to  the  house,  of  things  g 
then  it’s  another  complaint— and  the  women  servants  th 
the  sense  to  keep  it  from  her.  My  wife  can’t  keep  her 
upon  it,  and  can’t  see  that  the  rest  do.  Might  I  ask  ho 
ship  is  to-day,  sir  ?” 

“Not  any  better,  Tynn.  Tell  Mrs.  Verner  I  will  1 
almost  Immediately.” 

Lionel  lost  little  time  in  going  to  Vemer’s  Pride.  Turned  from  it 
as  he  had  been,  smarting  under  the  injustice  and  the  pain,  many  a 
one  would  have  haughtily  refused  to  re-enter  it,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  emergency.  Not  so  Lionel.  He  had  chosen  to  quit  Ver¬ 
ner’s  Pride  as  his  residence,  but  he  had  remained  entirely  good 
friends  with  Mrs.  Verner,  calling  on  her  at  times.  Not  upon  her 
would  Lionel  visit  his  displeasure. 

It  was  somewhat  curious  that  she  had  taken  to  sit  in  the  old  study 
of  Stephen  Verner,  a  room  which  she  had  rarely  entered  during  his 
lifetime.  Perhaps  some  vague  impression  that  she  was  now  a 
woman  of  business,  or  ought  to  be  one,  that  she  herself  was  in  sole 
charge  for  the  absent  heir,  had  induced  her  to  take  up  her  daily  sit¬ 
ting  amidst  the  drawers,  bureaux,  and  other  places  which  had  con¬ 
tained  Mr.  Verner’s  papers — which  contained  them  still.  She  had, 
however,  never  yet  looked  at  one.  If  anything  oame  up  to  the 
house,  leases,  deeds,  orroher  papers,  she  would  Bay,  “  Tynn,  see  to 
it,”  or  “Tynn,  take  it  over  to  Mr.  Lionel  Verner,  and  ask  what’s  to 
be  done.”  Lionel  never  refused  to  say. 

She  was  sitting  back  in  Mr.  Verner’s  old  chair  now,  filling  it  a 
great  deal  better  than  he  used  to  do.  Lionel  took  her  hand  cor¬ 
dially.  Every  time  he  saw  her  he  thought  tier  looking  bigger  and 
bigger.  However  much  6he  may  have  grieved  at  the  time  for  her 
sou  John’s  death,  it  had  not  taken  away  either  herlesh  or  her  high 
color.  Nothing  would  have  troubled  Mrs.  Verner  permanently, 
unless  it  had  been  the  depriving  her  of  her  meals.  Now  John  was 
gone,  she  oared  for  nothing  else  in  life. 

“  It’s  kind  of  you  to  come,  Lionel,”  said  she.  “  I  want  to  talk  to 
you.  What  will  you  have— some  wine  ?” 

“  Not  anything,”  replied  Lionel.  “  Tynn  said  you  wished  to  see 
me  for  something  particular.” 

“And  so  I  do.  You  must  take  the  management  of  the  estate 
until  Fred’s  at  home.” 

The  words  grated  on  his  ear,  and  his  brow  knit  itself  into  lines. 
But  he  answered  calmly, 

“  I  cannot  do  that,  Mrs.  Verner.” 

“  Then  what  can  I  do  ?”  she  asked.  “  Here’s  all  this  great  estate, 
nobody  to  see  after  it,  nobody  to  take  it  in  charge !  I’m  sure  I  have 
no  more  right  to  be  teased  over  it  than  you  have,  Lionel.” 

“  It  is  your  son’6.” 

“  I  asked  you  not  to  leave  Vemer’s  Pride.  I  asked  you  to  take 
the  management  of  out-door  things.  You  did  so  between  your 

“  Believing  that  I  was  taking  the  management  of  what  was  mine,'* 
replied  Lionel. 

“  Why  do  you  visit  upon  me  the  blame  of  all  that  has  happened  ?” 
pursued  Mrs.  Verner.  “  I  declare  that  I  knew  nothing  of  what  was 
done;  I  could  not  believe  my  own  ears  when  I  heard  Matiss  read 
out  the  will.  You  should  not  blame  me.” 

“  I  never  have  blamed  you  for  it,  Mrs.  Verner.  I  beileve  you  to 
be  as  innocent  of  blame  in  the  matter  as  I  am.” 

“  Then  you  ought  not  to  turn  haughty  and  cola,  and  refuse  to 
help  me.  They  are  going  to  have  me  up  before  the  justice  courts  at 


“Have  you  up  before  the  justice  courts  at  Heartburg!”  repeated 
Lionel,  in  great  astonishment. 

“ It’s  all  through  Roy;  I  know  it  is.  There’s  some  stupid  dis¬ 
pute  about  a  lease,  and  I  am  to  be  had  up  in  evidence.  Did  you 
hear  of  the  threat  ?” 

“  What  threat  ?”  asked  he. 

“Some  of  the  men  are  saying  they’ll  bum  down  Vemer’s  Pride. 
Roy  turned  them  off  the  brickyard,  and  they  threaten  they’ll  do  it 
out  of  revenge.  If  you  would  just  look  to  things  and  keep  Roy 
quiet,  nothing  of  this  would  happen.” 


14  Mrs, 


he  said,  “  were  you  the  owner  of  Vemer’s  Pride, 
i  spare  no  pains  to  help  you.  But  I  cannot  act  for  Frederick 


Lionel,  speaking  more  rapidly  still.  “  My  management  wo 
know  anything  of  him— be  essentially  different  from  you 
different  from  what  he  would  approve.  Neither  would  I  t 
thority  upon  myself  only  to  have  it  displaced  upon  his  ri 
Have  Roy  before  you,  Mrs.  Verner,  and  caution  him.” 

“r‘J - J  T1- . i— T.-J  hjm-  He  smooths  t 


“I  do  not  think  I  am  naturally  either  one  or  the  other,”  he 
swered,  smiling.  “  Perhaps  it  might  answer  your  purpose  to  ] 
things  into  the  hands  of  Matiss  until  your  son’s  - 


-ould  be  to  discharge  Roy,” 

Mrs.  Verner  tried  again  to  shak®  his  resolution.  But  he  was  quit® 
rra.  And,  wishing  her  good-day,  he  left  Verner’s  Pride,  and  bent 
Is  steps  towards  the  village. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Review  of  the  Week. 

Great  Victory  at  Corinth,  Miss. — The  dearly  bought  Na-  j 
tional  victories  of  South  Mountain  and  Antietam,  in  Maryland,  I 
have  been  followed  J>y  those  of  Iuka  and  Corinth,  in  Missis-  : 
sippi,  which,  If  less  imposing  from  the  numbers  engaged, 
seem  to  have  been  more  decisive  in  their  results.  The 
battle  of  Iuka  was  fought  on  the  19th  of  September,  between  j 
12,000  National  troops,  under  Gen.  Rosecrans,  and  Gen.  I 
Price,  at  the  head  of  a  greatly  superior  rebel  force,  and 
ended  in  the  complete  rout  oi  the  latter  with  heavy  loss. 
Price  was  afterwards  reinforced  by  the  remnants  of  Beau¬ 
regard’s  army,  under  Van  Dorn,  and  by  the  late  rebel 
garrison  of  New  Orleans,  under  Gen.  Lovell,  making  ! 
a  combined  force  of  40,000  men.  With  these  Price  j 
made  an  attack  on  Gen.  Rosecrans,  at  Corinth,  on  Priday,  1 
October  3d.  The  contest  raged  with  great  fury  the  whole  ‘ 
•day,  and  although  the  enemy  was  repulsed,  he  renewed  the  1 
attack  on  Saturday,  with  desperate  vigor.  Before  noon, 
however,  victory  declared  for  the  National  army,  and  the 
rebels  were  driven  from  the  field  with  great  slaughter, 
leaving  their  dead  and  wounded  behind  them.  Geu.  Rose¬ 
crans  pursued  with  energy,  and  at  latest  accounts  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  throwing  Gen.  Hurlbut’s  division  between  Price 
and  the  Hatehee  river,  behind  which  he  was  .retreating. 


BBICK  nODSE  ON  THE  POIOMAO,  NEAR  WILLIAMSPORT,  AFTER  A 


Should  this  prove  true,  it  is  probable  that  Price’s  whole 
force  will  be  captured  or  dispersed.  No  returns  have  yet 


been  made  of  the  losses  on  either  side,  but  they  are  reported 
heavy.  The  fighting  is  said  to  have  been  desperate.  Among 
the  killed  is  Gen.  Hackleman,  of  Indiana. 

Affairs  in  Kentucky. — Gen.  Morgan  has  evacuated 
Cumberland  Gap,  and  after  a  severe  and  hazardous  march 
of  16  days,  has  reached  the  Ohio  river  with  his  whole  force, 
10,000  strong,  and  his  munitions  of  war.  The  guerillas  and 
irregular  troops  swarmed  around  him,  but  alternately  march¬ 
ing  and  fighting,  his  retreat  was  effected  in  a  most  masterly 
manner.  The  evacuation  of  the  Gap,  a  strong  and  most  im¬ 
portant  position,  was  due  to  the  advance  of  Kirby  Smith  and 
Bragg  into  Kentucky,  which  in  turn  was  due  to  the  imbecil¬ 
ity  and  inefficiency  of  Buell.  With  Smith  and  Bragg  in  his 
rear,  and  a  considerable  rebel  force  under  Stevenson  in  front, 
in  a  wild  mountain  pass,  with  limited  supplies,  and  the  dis¬ 
trict  from  which  he  had  previously  drawn  them  held  by  the 
enemy,  the  position  at  the  Gap  became  untenable.  The  loss 
of  this  gateway  to  East  Tennessee  is  a  great  one,  as  it  affords 
a  new  avenue  of  escape  to  the  rebels  now  retreating  from 
Kentucky,  and  involves  another  campaign  for  its  recovery 
before  aid  can  be  extended  to  the  suffering  Unionists  of  East 
Tennessee.  It  is  one  of  the  disasters  directly  chargeable  to 
the  incompetence,  or  something  worse,  of  Gen.  Buell,  who 
is  still  retained  in  command,  to  the  disgust  of  the  Nation  and 
nflnite  damage  of  the  National  cause. 
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lie  has  gone  the  way  of  that  at  Cincin- 
was  greatly  due  to  the  “  sensation’1 
orders  of  Gen.  Nelson,  who  has  since  met  his  death  at  the 
hands  of  an  officer  whom  he  had  grossly  insulted.  The  rebel 
force  which  had  threatened  the  city  under  Kirby  Smith  and 
Bragg,  represented  to  number  between  80,000  and  40,000 
men,  have  fallen  back  towards  Tennessee,  closely  followed 
by  the  National  forces.  It  is  not  believed  that  Bragg  can 
escape  from  the  State  without  a  fight,  of  the  probable  result 
of  which  the  fight  at  Corinth  may  be  taken  as  an  Indication. 
The  invasion  of  Kentucky  promises  to  be  os  complete  If  not 
as  bloody  a  failure  as  the  simultaneous  invasion  of  Mary¬ 
land. 

Amrv  of  the  Potomac. — There  has  been  no  movement 
on  the  part  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  beyond  the  usual 
reconnoissnnces.  A  company  of  the  54th  Pennsylvania, 
guarding  one  of  the  railroad  bridges  between  Hancock  and 
Cumberland,  was  captured  by  a  large  force  of  rebel  cavalry 
on  the  5th.  At  the  same  time  a  strong  force  of  National 
cavalry,  under  Col.  McEeynolds,  captured  the  camp  of  the 
captors,  destroyed  it,  and  carried  ofl’ two  pieces  of  artillery. 
The  entire  army  was  reviewed,  division  after  division,  by 
the  President,  during  his  recent  visit.  He  was  received 
euthusiastically  by  the  soldiers,  as  also  by  the  people  of 
every  towu  of  Maryland  through  which  he  passed.  The  move¬ 
ments  of  the  rebel  army  are  involved  in  mystery,  but  there 
are  indications  that  it  will  be  withdrawn  up  the  Shenan¬ 
doah  Valley  to  Staunton,  the  railroad  leading  to  Richmond. 

Naval  CATTOliES.— The  Anglo-rebel  steamer  Sunbeam 
was  captured  off  New  Inlet,  coast  of  North  Carolina,  on  the 
28th  of  September,  by  the  gunboats  State  of  Georgia  and 
Mystic,  while  attempting  to  run  the  blockade  of  Wilming¬ 
ton.  She  was  loaded  with  brandy,  gunpowder  and  military 
supplies— the  whole  cargo  valued  at  §250,000.  " 
owned  by  Mr.  laird,  M.  P.  of  Liverpool,  the  builder  of  gun¬ 
boat  “No.  290,”  now  a  rebel  pifate  on  the  ocean.  This 
Mr.  Laird,  M.  P.  and  R.  A.  (Rebel  Agent),  has  lately  been 
making  speeches  in  favor  of  Southern  recognition. 
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To  the  Literar 

isiderable  sums  have  been  paid  t 
lishmgf  their  productions  '  '  ' 


Public. 

foreign  autliors  ior  the  n 
ultaneously  v 


their  appearance  abroad,  Webelieve  that  proportionate  induce! 
will  call  out,  i^theijuited  States,  talent  in  all  respects  equal  i 
which  is  displayed  in  the  foreign  productions  so  eagerly  caue 


and  reprinted  here;  and  that  in  the  country  of  Irving,  Cooper,  Haw¬ 
thorne  and  Holmes  the  field  of  Fiction  offers  as  wide  a  range  and  as 
hopeful  promise  as  in  any  part  of  the  world.  In  this  belief,  as  well 
as  to  secure  to  our  readers  something  truly  original  and  indigenous, 
the  Publisher  of  this  paper  offers 

$5,000 

for  the  Best  Original  Novel,  of  a  length  to  fill,  as  nearly  as  maybe, 
76  pages  of  Frank  Leslie’s  Illustrated  Newspaper:  subject 
S?S5 ^-euon  of  the  author.  To  he  sent  in  on  or  before 

$1,000 

for  the  Best  Original  Tale,  to  fill  about  26 


whether  by  having  been  used  as  currency  or  otherwise,  is 
simple  fraud  and  swindle.  As  well  refuse  to  receive  Trea¬ 
sury  notes  because  they  have  been  soiled  by  use. 
stamp  and  the  note  are  both  obligations  of  the  Govemm 
for  the  redemption  of  which  its  honor  and  credit 
involved. 

The  fact  is,  and  the  President  and  his  advisers  sib 
know  it,  that  a  great  part  of  the  disfavor  with  which  the 
Administration  is  regarded,  and  which  is  crystalizing  in  an 
organized  and  powerful  opposition,  is  due  to  offensive  and 
arbitrary  acts  of  the  several  departments,  each  one  of  which 
seems  to  be  at  liberty  to  issue  orders  and  regulations  on  its 
responsibility,  without  the  slightest  regard  to  a  settled 
”  —  the  public  convenience,  and  with  small  respect 
ior  traoitional  usages  and  guaranteed  rights.  The  ad  cap- 
tandum  orders,  and  revocations,  and  modifications  of 
orders,  from  the  departments,  which  have  made  a  disagree¬ 
able  muddle  of  the  administration  of  affairs,  have  disgusted 
the  Nation.  They  react  against  that  union  and  concert 
among  the  people  which  the  state  of  the  country  demand. 

If  this  outrageous  order  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
be  enforced,  the  effect  will  be  to  defraud  the  people,  who 
have  been  compeUed  to  nse  Post  Office  stamps  in  making 
change  ( principally  because  th »  Government  has  not  supplied 
the  country  with  the  legalized  small  issues,  as  it  promised  to 
do  by  the  first  of  August ),  ont  of  some  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars.  The  National  credit  will  receive  a  severer 
shock  from  such  a  result  than  from  repudiation  on  a  larger 
scale,  for  the  fraud  will  he  brought  home  to  every  man'and 
woman  in  the  land,  and  particularly  to  the  poorer  and  work¬ 
ing  classes,  who  do  not  hold  stocks  and  bonds,  but  who 
have  hitherto  had  faith  in  the  honor  and  integrity  of  the 
Government.  b  J 

Postage  stamps  for  change  are  a  nuisance  which  every¬ 
body  will  be  glad  to  get  rid  of,  and  of  which  only  necessity 
and  the  dereliction  of  the  Government  have  compelled 
nse.  Let  the  Government  give  the  people  the  small  issues 
which  it  promised,  and  the  stamps  - 
enough  without  a  resort  to  repudiation. 


anf2®'’  of  Frank  Leslie’i 
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Our  Exports. 

No  one  can  understand  the  depth  of  our  destitution 
misery  who  does  not  read  the  English  newspapers.  We 
are  not  aware  of  it,  but  we  are  without  money,  bankrupt, 
starving,  “  mobs  raging  through  our  streets,”  in  “conster¬ 
nation  and  despair  1”  That  Is  to  say,  the  English  editors  say 
so.  And  yet  to  our  eyes  (blinded  creatures  as  we  are!) 
Broadway  is  as  full  as  ever,  business  is  as  busy,  and,  except 
for  the  recruiting  flags,  the  clatter  of  arms  and  a  somewhat 
extraordinary  sprinkling  of  uniforms,  we  should  not  know 
that  war  existed  any  where— least  of  all  within  our  borders ! 
But  as  John  Bull  insists  that  we  are  wretched,  we  shall  not 
try  to  make  onr  loving  unde  unhappy  by  insisting  otherwise. 
We  know  that  the  delusion  comforts  Bull  mightily,  and  as  it 
does  not  hurt  us,  why  let  the  old  blackguard  croak!  It  is 
quite  true  we  don’t  sell  him  as  much  cotton  as  of  yore,  but 
in  the  way  of  edibles  we  serve  him  a  more  important  turn. 
Our  export  of  wheat  flour,  which  in  1800  was  895, 29G  barrels, 
has  increased  to  2,182,968  barrels.  We  sold  in  I860,  4,104,553 
bushels  of  wheat;  in  1862,  we  sold  13,654,417  bushels.  ’  In 
we  exported  1,927,181  bushels  of  corn;  and  in 
8,323,834  bushels,  or  four  times  as  much.  The  export  of 
pork  has  Increased,  In  the  same  time,  from  63,637  barrels 
136,482  barrels;  of  cut  meats,  from  13,717,140  pounds 
15,594  pounds.  The  exports  of  butter  and  cheese  have 
doubled,  and  that  of  lard  has  increased  from  14.513,566 
pounds  to  93,693,780  pounds.  There  is  a  similar  Increase 
on  other  articles  of  Northern  produce,  with  the  exception  of 
beef.  It  is  hard,  we  know  to  endure  a  cotton  famine.  But 
John,  amiable  uncle,  suppose  we  should  shut  off  pork  and 
flour?  Eh? 


—The  [.Loudon  Spectator,  whose 

iwvutuwuyB  Deen  warmly  with  the  North,  breake  out,  in  ita 

people  of 

uirea  the  stroDge.t  faith  In  piiucIpIeBto  sympathize  with  the 
"e'er  was  cause  so  great  defended  by  men  so 
a”1,ves  deepens  the  general  conviction  that 

IIIHSSSk 

■eat  rebellion  may  be 


TheProclamationin  Richmond.— The  President’s  Email- 

and  provoked  the  wildest  threats  and  proposals  for  “  retaliation  ”  Mr' 
Henry,  of  Tennessee,  was  for  hoisting  the  “  black  flag,”  and  proclaim¬ 
ing  a  war  of  extermination.  Mr.  Phelan,  of  Mississippi,  went  still 
further,  and  declared  that  the  “black  flag”  should  have  been  raised  at 
the  outset  of  the  war.  Mr.  Clark,  of  Missouri,  wanted  to  put  to  death 
every  Northerner  caught  in  arms  on  the  Southern  soil.  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  called  “a  fiend;”  and  the  National  anlHfn**  »h;«iim 
thieves  and  scoundrels.” 
was  exhausted  In  denunciation  i 
North,  when  the  following  joint  resolution  ^ 

Semmes,  of  Louisiana,  and  referred  t 
Resolved  by  the  Congi 


submitted  1 


suuu  ia  a  gross  violation  of  the  usa 
i  the  rights  of  p.ivate  property,  , 
he  war,  and  therefore  Bhould  be  h 
I  counteracted  by  s  ' 


ic  for  publication, 

,  .  ,  .  scrupulously  returned  to^eir* 

strictest  reserve. 
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n,  to  give  publicity  to  t: 


Repudiation  by  the  Post  Office. 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  issued  an  order  repudiat¬ 
ing  the  stamps  issued  by  its  authority,  and  for  which  the 
people  have  paid  their  money.  Tills  is  the  second  outrage 
of  the  kind  which  it  bus  perpetrated  on  the  public.  The 
first  was  excused  on  the  ground  that  vast  numbers  of  stamps 
had  been  stolen  by  the  rebels,  and  would  be  used  to  defraud 
the  Government.  But  the  people  had  some  warning  in  the 
matter,  and  were  allowed  a  decent  time  to  exchange  the 
old  stamps  for  new  ones.  The  only  excuse  for  the  present 
swindle,  however,  is  the  indefensible  one  that  many  of  the 
stamps,  from  much  use  in  the  way  of  making  change,  have 
become  soiled— just  as  though  the  soiling  of  a  nfritten  or 
printed  obligation  of  any  sort  invalidated  it,  whether  in  law 
or  equity.  It  Is  no  excuse  l’or  Government  to  say  that 
stamps  which  have  once  been  used  for  postage  are  some- 
tlmes  put  on  letters  a  second  time.  That  is  no  affair  of  the 
public.  The  business  of  the  Department  is  so  to  deface  the 
stamps  on  letters  that  they  cannot  bo  used  a  second  time, 
and  it  is  Its  duty  to  punish  attempts  at  swindling  by  means 
of  canoelled  stamps.  But  the  refusal  to  receive  stamps  re¬ 
gularly  issued  and  paid  for,  simply  because  they  are  soiled 


California. 

The  origin  of  the  name  California,  which  has  been  an 
etymological  puzzle,  seems  to  have  been  dcanitively  settled  by  Mr 
Edward  E.  Hale,  in  a  communication  to  tbs  October  number  of  the 
Historical  Magazine.  Venegas  supposed  It  to  be  derived,  on  account 
the  heat  of  the  country,  from  the  Latin  calida,  hot,  and  fornax, 


furnace,  i.  e.,  hot  furnace.  The 
present  orthography,  in  tt 
madis  of  Gaul, 
years  before  Cortez  disco 
made  of  an  island  “  on  the  right 

called  California,1'  peopled  with  black 


in  1510,  2 


however,  appears 
of  “  Sergus  of  Esplandian, 
long  since  forgotten,  published 
. 1  California.  In  this  book 


o  editions  of  t] 


a  gold,  of  which  t: 
ok  were  published  In  Spain,  one 
. Y  that  both  Cortez  a 


t  Seville 


Georgia  papers.  What 
e  are  manifold  indicate 
■feeling  and  jealousy  bet 

In  the  rebel 
irmed  opposition 


‘  Kesolved  by  the  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States,  that  the  Pro¬ 
clamation  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  issued  at  the  city  of  Washington,  in  the  year  1862,  wherein  he 
dedares  that  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  in  the  yenr  of  our  Lord  180L 
nil  persons  held  as  slaves  within  any  State  or  designated  parts  of  a 
State  whereof  the  people  shall  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States 
shall  be  henceforth  and  for  e"«- ’ f- ' — -----  ” - • —  ° 
the  Confederate  States,  and  a 
civiliz«id  warfare,  an  outrage 
invitation  to  an  atrocious  set 

to  the  execration  of  mankind. _ _  _  „iiwi  c 

&ne“S.''re8  -aliix  the  J  udgment  of  tho_Pre  siden  t  may  b  e  besVcMculated 
to  secure  its  withdrawal  or  arrest  its  execution.” 

The  Miniature  Sewing  Machine  recently  introduced  by 
Mmc.  DemoreBt,  of  473  Broadway,  which  we  noticed  in  a  previous  num¬ 
ber  lias  been  awarded  the  first  premium  at  the  New  York  State  Fair. 
ThiB  sewing  machine  has  created  a  perfect  furore  among  the  ladieB,  and 
its  effiicency  and  simplicity  of  operation  entitles  it  to  all  the  commendo- 
tion  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  it. 

“If  the  Bridge  is  Lost,  all  is  Lost!”— When  the 
enemy  at  Antietam  reinforced  his  right  wing  to  oppose  Burnside’s  ad¬ 
vance,  the  position  of  that  officer  and  his  command  became  very  criti- 
ual,  and  Buruaido  seu.  for  help.  TI.o  incident  ia  graphically  described 
by  tlie  correspondent  of  the  Tribune : 

“  Burnside's  messenger  rides  up.  His  message  la,  ■  I  want  troops 

KhSSf'  1&5S££," 

ESe’t&t  S?,htbeUbra”tua«n„df  SUugi  1“““ 

a^»iJe  caUeAhim  back/  Telf  him  if  he  cannot  hold  his  g 


'  l— always  the  bridge  I  If  the  bridge  is  1 
;  half  an  hour  of  daylight  is  left.  ' 


i  it  had  seemed  plain  t 


battle  could  not  Be  fi^shedto-day.“''Nonc  auspected^how  n__  . 

of  defeat,  of  Buddenattaok  on  exhausted  forces— how  vital  to  the 
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ly  a  solitary  guu  of 
presently  this  also 


The  Rebel  Arms  and  Seal.— The  rebel  Congress  has 

ovided  the  “  fWoderacy”  with  a  seal,  or  coat  ol  ai  ms.  In  the  fore- 
the  position  of  “  charge  bayonet;”  in  the  middle 
woman  with  a  child  in  ftont  of  a  church,  but  with  hands  up. 

of  prayer;  for  a  background,  a  homestead  on  the 
plain,  with  mountains  in  the  distance,  beneath  the  meridian  sun;  the 
whole  surrounded  by  a  wreath  composed  of  the  Bfalks  of  the  sugar 


with  t 
and  “  Our  Homes  and  C 


i  of  Ameri 


l  Shiloh,  i _ „ 

1  Munfordsvillc.  Wo  hnve  given  the  o 

f  North  Alabama,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky’ 

sritoriouB,  even  when  made 

- i  facts  in  this  case  arc  too 

e  overlooked.  The  march  upon  Louisville  amounts  simply 
®uell»  a**"  a  year's  campaign,  has  got  buoktohft- 
e  day  ahead  oj  the  enemy.— Chicago  Tribune. 


Generals  engaged  in  it,  to  Washington,  it  i. _ _ 

submitting  it  to  the  President.  The  Spirit  of  the  Times  says  of  it : 

In  addition  to  what  we  have  already  stated  of  its  contents,  it  re¬ 
military  capabilities  of  McClellan’s  principal  favorites,  and 
‘  " wing  — -^as^a  constant  blunderer,  Fitzjohn  Porter  1  as 

,  I  am  not  willing  to  be  tbeir  puppet.” 


31.  It  was  situated  in  right  ascension  three  degr 
two  degrees  north.  It  was  equal  in  brilliancy  to  a  star  in  the  11th 
magnitude. 

“  Damned  if  you  do,  and  damned  if  you  don’t.” — 
Our  contemporary,  the  Loudon  Illustrated  News,  thus  comments  on 
President  Lincoln's  letter  to  Mr.  Greolcy : 

“  The  President’s  candid  declaration  to  Mr.  Greeley  that  thip  is  not  an 
p£& 

friends  iu  America  and ^Gnglandfaud  not  unmuuralfy^rAe^  cut 
away  the  only  ground  toon  inhick  Englishmen  could  be  asked  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  success  of  the  North.1' 

We  put  this  statement  on  record,  with  this  prediction— That  ai  soon 
as  President  Lincoln’s  Proclamation,  emancipating  the  slave's  in  all  the 
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,  may  be  In  rebellion  on  the  1st  of  January 
:  London  Illustrated,  News  will  be  over- 
a  at  this  horrible  attempt  to  plunge 
the  South  into  a-  servile  war, “and  revive  the  scenes  of  San  Domingo, 


our  chiefs  would  just  Court-Martial  ■ 
s  notorious  cowards,  or  drunkards,  or  traitt 
ozen  of  them  shot,  we  think  the  Union  arm 
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able-bodied  white  males  b 


)  have  been  levied  em 
eforethem.  Resort  is 
ually  tell  i 


blind  one,  said,  “  I  d 


Garibaldi  Coming  to  America.— Tlie  Wanderer,  of 
Vienna,  states  that  the  American  Consul  in  that  city,  lately  wrote  to 
Garibaldi,  asking,  ns  he  had  failed  in  his  patriotic,  efforts  in  Italy,  if  he 


and  dangerously  wounded. 


Btored  to  liberty,  and  my  wou 
able  opportunity  to  Batisfy  i 
Republic,  of  which  I  am  a  citi 


myself.  However,  as  soon  ns  I 


a  Garibaldi  himself,  we  subjoin  an  . 


quiries,  I  am : 


der  to  tight  for  the  Unio: 


lead  1 


vo  hundred  good  officers,  and  all  of  them 
lll9  and  1  SGO^-lSGof  Can  and  will  the  State  of  New  York*1 engage  them  ? 
Will  you  inquire  about' this  of  HiB  Excellency,  Governor  E.  D.  Mor¬ 
gan.  ’They  could  all  arrive  ready  equipped  iu  New  York.  Please  ac¬ 
cept  this,  my  proposition,  as  a  testimony  of  the  love  I  bear  the  great 
Union  Republio  of  America,  and  I  shall  consider  myself  fortunate  ifmy 
proffered  services  are  accepted  from  this  standpoint.  In  the  hope  to  be 
60on  favored  by  an  answer,  I  have  the  honor  to  subscribeVwith  the  most 
profound  respect,  •  R - ,  Col. 


Frank  Leslie’s  Monthly. — “  Lacly  Audley’s  Secret,” 

tory  of  thrilling  interest,  is  continued  in  the  September  number ;  ai 
here  are  others  almost  as  good.  A  great  t 
ending  will  also  be  found,  including  auecdotes,  biographies,  f 


l  and  Wellington  betrayed  the  characters 
leither  CfEBar  nor  Napoleon  ever  wrot< 
s  of  McClellan,  ns  for  instance 
'  '  it  th 

to  read  next, 
that  “  Lee  told  the 
barkeeper  in  the  town  at  Williamsport  that  he  had  got  particular  fits 
The  English  people  have  the  “  Collected  Dispatches  of  Wellington 
and  regard  them  with  just  pride.  Let  .them  wait  until  we  have  those  i 
McClellan,  and  then,  if  they  don’t  admit  they  are  catawmnpousl 


Mr.  Kerr  on  the  Harper’s  Ferry  Affair.  —  Capt. 

uniyule  Smith,  of  the  Mackerelville  Brigade,  while  leading  hiB  ii 
i  ridge,  caught  Bight  of  a  b 
men,  moving  along  in  the 


men,  followed  by  anothei 


federacy,  escorting  s 
Harper’B  Ferry.” 
Samyule  regarded  t 


ingly,  “  what  is  this  sight  mine  e 
im,  “  that’s  the  No  .  3  army  of  the  C 
iers  whjch  they  have  juBt  taker 

i  attentively  for  a  moment,  and,  t 


lot  more  than  one-half  are  physically  capable  of  active  i 
Taking  the  last  census  tables  as  a  guide,  there  are  al 
ite  men  under  the  present  sway  of  Jeff.  DaviB,  between 
and  45.  Of  theBe,  full  one-half  muBt  be  set  aside  for  phyi 

,  therefore,  cannot  realize  more  than 


00  new  middle-aged  recruits 
00,000  which  are  rallying  i 
learly  all  young  men  in  the  ■ 


Moreau  .Gottschalk 


:h  is  perfect.  Gottschalk  lias  given 
;  tine  concerts  at  Irving  Hall;  Bonn 
irning  tenderness,  others  bold  iin  t! 

;ir  elaboration,  all  worthy  of  critical  and  loving  c<  _  . 

i  wonderful  master  of  the  technique  of  the  piano,  and  while  he  li 
it  none  of  that  magical  lightness,  that  crisp  brilliancy,  that  brawn 
ts  rapidity,  yet  distinct  ns  dropB  of  rain  upon  t 
in  force  to  a  degree  which  it  would  seem  impossil: 
will  play  a  ibw  more  nights  at  Irving  Hnll,  a 
cultivated  taste  enough  in  New  Yorigrto  fill 


whenever  he  appears. 


r  height  of  physical  vigor.  Surely  the  ™  ‘lie  Bpring, 
s  obliged  to  do  thiB,  and  that  this  is 
'  affairs  not  flattering  for  the  future. 


received  magnifies 
ipring. 

Jenny  J 


impression.  Mr,  J.  R.  Th 
cultivated  voice  filling  the  1 
Theodore  Thomas  played  ] 
object  to  tlirf instrumental  q 


friend,  Henry  C.  ' 


go  there  early 

made  a  good 
■ich  and  finely 
ge  hall  with  the  full  volume  of  its  tone, 
is  violin  solos  very  charmingly,  but  wo 
artetteB.  If  they  are  not  perlectly  played, 
ish  to  hear.  We  gladly  welcome  our  old 


Gottschalk!  ^he'duetVaTencoreil 
. iant,  effective  nud  dating 


'•*  >v.umn,M .uMro.uUgB,  .tC  understand,  at 
m  13th  street,  on  Thursday  evenings. 

''"""'“"i  «•'»- Soirdes  will  commence  early 

i  art  way  there  is  a  new  sensation  picture  at  Ball  &  Black’s 
lumbiatfpr—  ’  -  ™  «  - - B'-  -  — 


tercstingpoirdes. 


..  Davis,  which  is  full  of  ability, 
and  is  elaborate  in  allegorical  detai  1 , 

sii-’'’  “  - toriety  by  his 

iture,”  both  of 


“  If  I  could  Bave  the  Union  without  freeing  any  slave,  I  would  do  it; 
ud  if  I  could  save  it  by  freeing  all  the  slaves,  J  would  do  it ;  and  if  I 
ould  do  it  by  freeing  some  and  leaving  others  alone,  I  would  also 


who  know  the  antipathy  to  Slavery  in  England  ct 
ve  of  this  forgery.  It  does  not  suit  the  purposes 
5  English  people  know  that  the  President  is  rea 
n  a  certain  contingency.  He  is  represented  ther 
e  the  Anti-Slavery  sympathy  of  the  country)  as  l 
7  as  Jetf  Davis. 


a  supporter  of  Slavery  a 

Promotions. — Gen.  Halleck  I 
Governors  of  the  several  States,  wind 
recommending  promotions  from  the  ) 
conduct.  This  important  matter  has  i 
Hallack  says : 

It  is  important  that  v 


issued  a  circular  to  the 

ie  public  most  heartily  approve, 
ks  and  for  gallantry  and  good 
;  received  due  attention.  Gen. 


Maps. — Among  the  maps  showing  the  seat  of  war  in  and 

around  the  Potomac,  none  are  cleaver  or  better  than  the  “War  Tele¬ 
gram  Marking  Map,”  published  by  L.  Prang  &  Co.,  109  Washington 
street,  Boston.  On  it  the  various  movements  of  the  two  armies  can  be 
traced  from  day  to  day,  and  the  campaign  “  posted,”  as  it  were,  by  the 
use  of  differently  colored  pencils  to  designate  their  relative  positions. 
This  map  is  specially  useful  in  all  offices  and  places  of  business. 


“  Well,  there’s  only  one  thing  more  I  \ 
S  imyulc,  thoughtfully,^  “  which  oj  them  it 


The  question,  “  What  becomes  of.  all  the  pins?”  is  partly 

uiswered  by  one  of  the  papers  iu  Birmingham,  England.  An  old  sewer 
a  that  city,  just  opened  for  repairs  for  the  first  time  in  many  years, 
rt  ns  found  to  be  paved^with  a  deposit  of  millions  of  pins,  compacted 

own  would  probably  furnish  a  Bim 

Thanksgiving  in  Niow-Yg 

>f  thanksgiving  and  pr  yer. 

Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  the 


-Gov.  Morgan  has  issued 


ite  for  representative  i 

s  -Im  fly  on  his  public  adv< 


the  politics  of  the 

.  from  the  flekl 
t  the  staff  is  inado- 

district  of  country  having  500  persons  as 

atio  of  sickness  is  double.],  to  say  nothing 
lie  service  is  utterly  insufficient,  and  leaves 

1  intelligent  medical  direction,  but  served 


dy  of  rebel  cavalry,  on  the  night  of  Sept.  27,  made  a 
>  Augusta,  Ky.,  on  the  Ohio  river,  about  40  miles  above  Cin- 
nd  captured  it.  The  rebels  numbered  040,  and  had  two  qgnnon 
2  Union  force  in  the  place  numbered  but  120.  The  lattei?how: 
k  refuge  in  houses  and  fired  from  the  windows,  killing  anc 
gin  tins  manner  about  90  of  the  rcbelB.  The  National  lose 


prisoners.  Subsequently  a  Nal 


The  Natio: 
from  Maysville  intercepted 


j  rebels,  when  they  fled 

Official  Report  off  National  Losses  in  Maryla 

Gen.  McClellan  reports  the  results  of  the  battles  of 


Totals 

During  the  Mary  land  c 


12,009  14,994 

wo Crais80n»I  bodSs'.’  VcoSraal'd 


•JSB 


The  Neglected 

an  Wiard,  Esq.,  wa 
gainst  the  rebels  in 

the  Lear  of  Edwin  Forrest . 

roughly  human  old  King;  has  novel 
conceived 
ze  and  vita  „ 

“  a  physical  force” 

d  be  proud  of  the  name.  His  “  pli, ... 

_  _  to  tatters,  but  makes  it  awfully  sublii_.  . 

mighty  energy.  When  he  curses  Goneril  in  the  first  act,  he  seem 
incamized  rage,  and  in  his  imprecatory  wrath  on  Regan,  broken  in 
je,  it  seemed  to  us  a  fragmentary  whirlwind, 


id^philoso^ 
vitality  of  tiio  most  pro°di! 
'  il  force”  artist,  and  if 
His  “  physical  force” 


body  of  Cordelia. 


srful  part  of  the  play  was  the 
lere  there  was  no  “  physical 
els  from  an  actor  of  such  tre¬ 
mendous  energy  which  melt  the  spirit  aB  much  by  their  tearful  loveliness 
as  by  their  force  of  contrast  with  his  previous  storms  of  vigorous 
ission.  In  a  word,  the  character  of  Lear  is  one  which  Edwin  Forrest 
tic°  efforts8  we  Slave  seen  which  can  never  lo 


.  Gladst 
iful  ' 

Winter  Garden, 
improved  the  ti 
is  highly  praised,  and  his  Othello  hi 
cess.  We  shall  notice  Mr.  Booth  mo 
The  rare  old  comedies  are  still  all  t 
filled 


rsss 


rouglf  study.  His  Hamlet  . 
is  been  pronounced  a  decided  suc- 

he  rage  at  Wallack’s  Theatre, : 
with  the  e . . 


otS the  place.  “The  admirable . . 

areplaced  upon  the  stage  at  this  theatre,  both  ns  regards  the  acting 
general  surroundings  has  created  a  taste  and  an  appreciation  wl 
’  “  of  nothing  below 


elegant,  critical  habitues 
:h  the  com  " 
as  regards 

of  excellence  which  V 

IK 


_ t  of  nothing  belt .  _ D _ 

;k’s  management  nas  established.  The  present  week, 

11  be  devoted  to  the  best  dramatic  works  of  the  o’— 

‘  Peg  Woffington”  attracted  large  audiences  at  L 
e  whole  of  last  week.  Laura  Keene  is  inimitable  as  “  Peg;” 
aracter  admirably  Buited  to  her  peculiar  style,  and  she  makes  it  a  per- 
;t  study.  We  have  rarely  seen  a  more  charming  and  womanly  piece 
acting.  She  was  ably  supported  by  Wheatleigh,  Walcot  and  Bliss 
la  Clifton.  Miss  lone  Burke  is  very  pretty,  but  she  muBt  try  nurl 
em  less  aware  of  that  pleasant  fact,  if  she  wishes  to  make  her  mark  as 
s  theatre,  Ims  been 


Great  preparations 
a  fairy  spectacle  of  r 

shortly.  In  the  meantime  the  entertainments  at  this  pleas; 
amusement  are  as  varied  and  excellent  as  usual. 

The  German  Opera  at  Wallack’s  old  theatre  is  prosperous  in  the  b 
Bense  of  the  word.  Carl  Anschutz  is  an  indefatigable  manager  am 
most  able  conductor,  as  everybody  knows.  ^The  operas  of  “  Marti 
and  “  Stradella”  have  been  given  most  ejSBllently  well,  and  “I 


syscliutz”  but  very  indifferently, 
display  of  such  au  -opera.  We  are  glad  t< 
zart’s  charming  opera  of  the  “  Seraglio.” 


this  country,  and  ought 
god-gifted  Mozart. 

The  visitors  of  Barnui 
the  thrilling  drama  of  “  Victorine,  or  I’ll  Sleep 
with  infinite  care  aud  expense,  and  is  sustained 
of  the  dramatic  company.  The  gorgeo 
fish  are  still  on  exhibition,  and  should 
curiosities 


rain  of the 

delighted  this  week  with 
p  on  it.”  It  is  produced 
d  by  the  whole  strength 
really  wonderful  tropical 
saw.  These  and  countless  other 


The  Excelsior  Brigade. — The  five  regime: 

his  brigade  nnmbercd  upwards  of  4.500  men.  For  m 
hey  were  stationed  onthe  Lower  T 


•  Potomac,  guarding  tho  si 
2,  Gen.  Daniel  S.  Sickles,  w 


marched  to  Stafford 
the  advance-guard 


The  Secretary  c. 


s  Vermont^  State  Agricultural  Society 


picked  men  from  Hie  brigade,  a  f  C 

enemy.  At  Yorktown  hard  service  in  the  enti 

sates  xbe? 

it  covered  itself  with  glory,  losing  773  men.  It  participated  in  numerous 
skii'misheafrom  Williamsburg  to  Bottom’s  Bridge. 

On  tho  1st  of  June,  at  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  this  brigade  recovered 
tlie  ground  lost  bv  Couoh’s  and  Casey’s  divisions,  defeating  the  rebels 
at  every  point,  and  retaining  its  position  until  the  bottle  of  Williams¬ 
burg  Road.  At.  this  battle  the  brigade  drove  the  enemy  back  from  hi-* 
original  position,  until  ordered  by  Gen.  McClellan  to  fall  back  to  Savage 
Station.  In  chan^mg  tlie-baae  ofth^ 

an  d  IBr  is  to  w  ’  s°  S  tation  ? 

The  total  Iobb  of  this  brigade  daring  the  period  of^ active  services  m 
veterans  who  survive  are  now  stationed  for  the  defence  of  Washington, 
waiting  until  their  thinned  ranks  are  filled  with  new  recruits  before  it. 
again  takes  the  Held  for  aggressive  action. 

Tiiiq  Secretary  of  War  has  issued  an  order  transferring 


1  connected  wit  I 


i  battle  of  Iukf 


Mississippi  represent  the ^National 

vliom  were  Col.  Mabree,  1st  Texas  Legiou: 
mantling  3d  Louisiana  infimtry ;  seven  Captaiu  u 
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THE  CATSKILL  MOUNTAIN  HOUSE. 


idly  from  your  chartered  s 

pon  Mr.] 

And  blank  nstouis 
To  bow  himself  before  your  august  face. 

s  though,  nor  do  they  lack 

.  you  stand 

A  moment  stunned,  then  lifting  with  a  jerk 
Your  head  in  air,  demand  to  see  the  Clerk. 
You  question  Bharply,  if  your  rooms  are  readj 
For  Mrs.,  Miss,  or  Mr.  So-and  So : 
Astounded  that  he  dare,  persistently  and  steac 
And  calmly,  take  it  on  liimselt  to  show 
That  all  the  rooms  are  occupied,  that  orders  8< 


You  tell  him  gradually  you  are  Jones,  or  Smith, 

That  you  have  ordered  such  rooms  as  you  wanted, 
Then  he  will  stand  as  passively,  and  with 
As  much  indifference,  as  if  you’d  been  planted, 

Or  “  growed,”  as  Topsy  did,  and  were  but  needing 
A  little  hoeing,  or  it  may  be  weeding. 

Well,  where’s  the  use  I  You  really  do  not  care 
So  much  about  the  room  as  for  your  standing, 

And  having  settled  that,  you  condescend  to  share 
Another  royal  lodger’B  room— on  the  third  landing. 
And  straightway  bring  to  pass,  what  stands  expressed 
In  those  two  magic  syllables— “  well  dressed.” 


Long  enough  here,  oi 
You  dreBsed  yourself  w 
Ah  !  there’s  the  gong,  t 

AU  up  a: . 

Of  little  hi 
Of  Bilks 

The  glint  of  jewelB,  and  the  sweeter  light 
Of  wild  wood  berries  from  the  mountain  height. 

Bright  waves  their  low  length  surge,  and  brighter  waves 

The  air  grows  murmurous  with  soft  rush  and  coo, 

With  little  breezy  chirps  and  tinkling  trills  of  laughter, 
Which  the  strong  underlying  bass  anon  breaks  through. 
As  the  deep  organ’s  roll,  when  sharper  notes  are  still, 

All  the  great  arches  and  the  wide  waves  fill. 

Or  man-of-war,  you  make  the  open  door, 

And  sail  adown  the  bay  (the  dining-room),  with  streamer 
And  gay  flags  fluttering.  Ha  I  what’s  that,  a  roar  ? 

A  shot  across  your  bows,  and  rounding  to, 


’  bows  profoundly— 


There  may  be  reasons  why  t 
Of  State,  and  War,  and  Finance  should  resign, 
Why  the  Chief  Magistrate  himself,  as  clamor  varies 
Now  for  George  Law,  now  for  the  Fremont  line, 
Should  don  his  cloak  and  Scotch  cap,  say  adieu, 

And  let  the  War  Committee  see  the  Nation  through. 
I  don’t  know  much  about  this  sort  of  thing, 

But  there’s  the  Times,  the  2ribune,  and  the  Post, 
3h  one  could  bring 


e  right  again  ? 
i  they  ought  to  know, 

“  oh !”  and  “  ah  I”  to  sho 


The  dire  extremity  o 


“Ourb 


With  hands  yet  grimed  f 
One  cannot  tell  now  who  is  anybody. 

What  can  one  do  ?  It  is  in  vain  you  take 
Refuge  behind  reserve  the  most  exclusive, 
You  raise  your  glass,  and  they’ll  raise  theirs,  a: 
Thee  ’  •  "  . 


For  million  things  t: 
fet,  reason  for  “  into 
And  social  right  o 
“  ‘  ‘  '  locratic  I 
Is  touching  on  charmed  ground  with  daring  bold, 
Our  rights  a 


d  ponder  in  your  walking 
'  ind, 

i,  still  talking 


Betrim  the  Bpent  lamps,  and  tl 
Of  the  tired  soul  touch  gently,  1« 
The  marriage  feast,  to  which  a 


No  angry  heart-beats  send  their  crimson  tinges 
To  cheek  and  forehead,  but  with  rhythmic  flow 
Lapse  into  measure  with  the  long  pine  fringes, 
Softly  pulsating  as  t’ 

a  hurrying  through. 

Above,  the  sky,  with  blue  and  sunny  vesture, 
Hovers  and  foldB  you  to  its  brooding  breaBt. 

So  cloSe,  bo  close,  maybe,  that  prayerful  gesture 
Of  hands  up  fluttering  might  secure  its  rest : 
For  the  great  brawny  hills,  uplifting  without  f 
Your  foot  si  "  " 


r  from  Earth,  make  Heav< 


Jarth  i 


d  enchanted, 
t  dreams  are  granted, 


a  lliBsful  Bleep— 
By  Fate  permitted  in  that  hour  to  know 
How  Eve  and  Adam  walked  there  long  ago. 

Ah,  the  whole  valley  o 
A  rare  mosaic  from  t 
Each  separate  jewel,  aB  it  glints  a 
Eosy  and  purple  pearl  and  e 


STou  gaze  enchanted— a  delicious,  tender 
And  dreamy  languor  thrills  your  being  through— 

A  sense  of  extacy,  as  if  the  unwonted  splendor 
Gave  the  delirium  of  new  wine  to  you : . 

A  draught  of  nectar  fit— bah  1  there’s  the  second  gong, 

‘  If  you  want  dinner,  please  walk  right  along.’’  J.  It.  < 


We  ma; 


^e  inalienable, 
i  first— I  charge  you  never 
)  your  liberties,  and  high 
arks  of  society. 


AURORA  FLOYD. 


CHAPTER  XXVI.— AT  THE  GOLDEN  LION. 

Mr.  William  Dork,  the  constable,  reached  Doncaster  at 

quarter-past  one  o’clock  upon  the  morning  after  the  murder,  and 
drove  straight  to  the  Reindeer.  That  hotel  had  been  closed 
couple  of  hours,  and  it  was  only  by  the  exercise  of  his  authority 
that  Mr.  Dork  obtained  access,  and  a  hearing  from  the  sleepy  land¬ 
lord.  The  young  man  who  had  driven  Mr.  Prodder  was  founc 
considerable  difficulty,  and  came  stumbling  down  the  servants’  stair¬ 
case  in  a  semi-somnolent  state  to  answer  the  constable's  inquiries. 
He  had  driven  the  seafaring  gentleman,  whose  name  he  did  not 
know,  direct  to  -the  Doncaster  Station,  in  time  to  catch  the  mail 
train,  which  started  at  12.50.  He  had  parted  with  the  gentleman  at 
the  door  of  the  station  three  minutes  before  the  train  started. 

This  was  all  the  information  that  Mr.  Dork  could  obtain, 
had  been  a  sharp  London  detective,  he  might  have  made  his  arrange¬ 
ments  for  laying  hands  upon  the  fugitive  sailor  at  the  first  station 
at  which  the  train  stopped ;  but  being  merely  a  simple  rural 
tionary,  he  scratched  hissfcubbled  head,  and  stared  at  the  lai 
pf  the  Reindeer  in  utter  mental  bewilderment. 

“He  was  in  a  devil  of  a  hurry,  this  chap,”  he  muttered, : 
sulkily.  “  What  did  he  want  to  coot  away  for  ?” 

The  young  man  who  had  acted  as  charioteer  could  not  answer  this 
question.  He  only  knew  that  the  seafaring  gentleman  had  pro 
him  half  a  sovereign  if  he  caught  the  mail  train,  and  that  h 
earned  his  reward. 

“Well,  I  suppose  it  ain’t  so  very  particklar,”  said  Mr.  Dork,  sip¬ 
ping  a  glass  of  rum  which  he  had  ordered  for  his  refresh 
“  You’ll  have  to  appear  to-morrow,  and  you  can  tell  nigh  as  much 
as  t’other  chap,”  he  added,  turning  to  the  young  man.  “  You  i 
with  him  when  the  shot  were  fired,  and  you  warn’t  far  when  he  foi 
the  body.  You’ll  have  to  appear  and  give  evidence  whenever 
inquest’s  held.  I  doubt  if  it’ll  be  to-morrow,  for  there  won’t 

Mr.  Dork  wrote  the  young  man’s  name  in  his  pocket-book,  and 
the  landlord  vouched  for  his  being  forthcoming  when  called  upon. 
Having  done  thus  much,  the  constable  left  the  inn,  after  drinking 
another  glass  of  rum,  and  refreshing  John  Mellish’s  horse 
handful  of  oats  and  a  diink  of  water.  lie  drove  at  a  brisk  pac 
to  the  park  stables,  delivered  the  horse  and  gig  to  the  led  who  had 
waited  for  his  coming,  and  returned  to  his  comfortable  little  dwelling 
in  the  village  of  Meslingham,  about  a  mile  from  the  park  gates. 

I  scarcely  know  how  to  describe  that  long,  quiet,  miserable  day 
which  succeeded  the  night  of  the  murder.  Aurora  Mellish  lay  ' 
dull  stupor,  not  able  to  lift  her  head  from  the  pillows  upon  wliii 
rested,  scarcely  caring  to  raise  her  eyelids  from  the  aching  eyes  they 
sheltered.  She  was  not  ill,  nor  did  she  affect  to  be  ill.  She  lay 
upon  the  sofa  in  her  dressing-room,  attended  by  her  maid,  and  visited 
at  intervals  by  John,  who  roamed  hither  and  thither  about  the  hou 
and  grounds,  talking  to  innumerable  people,  and  always  coming 
the  same  conclusion,  namely,  that  the  whole  affair  was  a  horrit 
mystery,  and  that  he  heartily  wished  the  inquest  well  over.  He  h 
visitors  from  twenty  miles  round  his  house — for  the  evil  news  had 
spread  fiftand  wide  before  noon — visitors  who  came  to  condole  and 
to  sympathise,  and  wonder,  and  speculate,  and  ask  questions,  until 
they  fairly  drove  him  mad.  But  he  bore  all  very  patiently.  He 
could  tell  them  nothing  except  that  the  business  was  as  dark  a  mys¬ 
tery  to  him  as  it  could  be  to  them,  and  that  he  had  no  hope  of  find¬ 
ing  any  solution  to  the  ghastly  enigma.  They  one  and  all  asked 

How  could  he  answer  them  ?  He  might  have  told  them  that  if 
twenty  persons  had  had  a  powerful  motive  for  killing  James  Con¬ 
yers,  it  was  possible  that  a  one- and -twentieth  person  who  had  no 
motive  might  have  done  the  deed.  That  species  of  argument  which 
builds  up  any  hypothesis  of  a  series  of  probablities  may,  after  all, 


him,  and  turn  his  back  upon  the 
familiar  place  which  had  been  hateful  to  him  ever  since  the  trainer 
had  crossed  its  threshold. 

“Yes,  my  darling,”  he  said  to  his  wife,  as  he  bent  overher  pil¬ 
low,  “  I  shall  take  you  away  to  the  south  of  Franoe  directly  thi6 
business  is  settled.  You  shall  leave  the  scene  of  all  past  associa¬ 
tions,  all  bygone  annoyances.  We  will  begin  the  world  afresh.” 

“  God  grant  that  we  may.  be  able  to  do  so,”  Aurora  answered 
gravely.  “  Ah,  my  dear,  I  cannot  tell  you  that  I  am  sorry  for  this 
man’s  death.  If  he  had  died  nearly  two  years  ago,  when  I  thought 
he  did,  how  much  misery  he  would  have  saved  me !” 

Once  in  the  course  of  that  long  summer’s  afternoon  Mr.  Mellish 


press  a  morbid  desire  to  look  upon 
presence  had  caused  him  suchv 
stinctive  terror.  He  found  the  Softy  leaning  on 
•den,  and  one  of  the  grooms  standing  at  the 


will  be  v 

He  walked:  into  the  darkened  chamber.  The  groom  unlerst 
silently  withdrew  the  white  drapery  t 


The  clay  which  in  life  had  lacked  so  much,  in  its  lack 
of  a  beautiful  soul  to  light  it  from  within,  found  its  level  in  death. 
The  worthless  soul  was  gone,  and  the  physical  perfection  that  re¬ 
mained  had  lost  its  only  blemish.  The  harmony  of  proportion,  the 
exquisitely  modelled  features,  the  charms  of  detail,  all  were  left ; 
and  the  face  which  James  Conyers  carried  to  the  grave  was  hand- 

s  looking  gravely  a 

“  Poor  fellow !”  thought  the  generous-hearted  young  squire,  “it 

I  wish  Lolly  had  confided  in  me,  and  let  me  made  a  bargain  with 
this  man  to  stop  away  and  keep  her  secret.  Her  secret !  her  father’s 
secret  more  likely.  What  secret  could  she  have  had  that  a  groom 
was  likely  to  discover  ?  It  may  have  been  some  mercantile  busi¬ 
ness,  some  commercial  transaction  of  Archibald  Floyd’s,  by  which 
the  old  man  fell  into  his  servant’s  power.  It  would  be  only  like  my 
glorious  Aurora  to  take  the  burden  upon  her  own  shoulders,  and  to 
bear  it  bravely  through  every  trial.” 

It  was  thus  that  John  Mellish  had  often  reasoned  upon  the  mys¬ 
tery  which  divided  him  from  his  wife.  He  could  not  bear  to  impute 
even  the  shadow  of  evil  to  her.  He  could  not  endure  to  think  of 
her  as  a  poor  helpless  woman  entrapped  into  the  power  of  a  mean- 
spirited  hireling,  who  was  only  too  willing  to  make  his  market  out 
of  her  secrets.  He  could  not  tolerate  such  an  idea  as  this ;  and  he 
sacrificed  poor  Archibald  Floyd’s  commercial  integrity  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  Aurora’s  womanly  dignity.  Ah,  how  weak  and  imper¬ 
fect  a  passion  is  this  boundless  love !  How  ready  to  sacrifice  others 
for  that  one  loved  object,  which  must  be  kept  spotless,  in  our  ima¬ 
ginations,  though  a  hecatomb  of  her  fellow-creatures  are  to  be 
blackened  and  befouled  for  her  justification.  If  Othello  could  have 
established  Desdemona’s  purity  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  reputation  of 
every  lady  in  Cyprus,  do  you  think  he  would  have  spared  the  fair 
inhabitants  of  the  friendly  isle  ?  No ;  he  would  have  branded  every 
one  of  them  with  infamy,  if  he  could  by  so  doing  have  rehabilitated! 
the  wife  he  loved.  John  Mellish  would  not  think  ill  of  his  wife. 
He  resolutely  shut  his  eyes  to  all  damning  evidence.  He  clung: 
with  a  desperate  tenacity  to  his  belief  in  her  purity,  and  only  clung 


The  inquest  was  held  at  a  roadside  inn,  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile- 
of  the  north  gates.  A  quiet  little  little  place,  only  frequented  on 
market-days  by  the  country  people  going  backwards  and  forwards- 
between  Doncaster  and  the  villages  beyond  Meslingham.  The  coro¬ 
ner  and  his  jury  sat  in  a  long  bare  room,  in  which  the  frequenters  of 
the  Golden  Lion  were  wont  to  play  bowls  in  wet  weather.  The  sur¬ 
geon,  Steeve  Hargraves,  Jarvis,  the  young  man  from  the  Reindeer, 
William  Dork  the  constable,  and  Mr.  Mellish  were  the  only  witness¬ 
es  called ;  but  Col.  Maddison  and  Mr.  Lofthouse  were  both  present 
during  the  brief  proceedings. 

The  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  the  trainer’s  death  occupied 
a  very  short  time.  Nothing  was  elicited  by  the  brief  examination  of 
the  witnesses  which  in  any  way  led  to  the  elucidation  of  the  mystery. 
John  Mellish  was  the  last  person  interrogated,  and  he  answered  the 
questions  put  to  him  with  prompt  decision.  There  was  one  inquiry, 
however,  which  he  was  unable  to  answer,  although  it  was  a  very 
simple  one.  Mr.  Hayward,  the  coroner,  anxious  to  discover  so  much 
of  the  history  of  the  dead  man  as  might  lead  eventually  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  his  murderer,  asked  Mr.  Mellish  if  his  trainer  had  been  a 
bachelor  or  a  married  man.” 

“I  really  cannot  answer  that  question,”  said  John;  “I  should 
imagine  that  he  was  a  single  man,  as  neitfler  he  nor  Mr.  Pastern 
told  me  anything  to  the  contrary.  Had  he  been  married,  he  would 
have  brought  his  wife  with  him,  I  should  suppose.  My  trainer, 
Langley,  was  married  when  he  entered  my  service,  and  his  wife  and 
children  have  occupied  the  premises  over  my  stables  for  some 

y  “You  infer,  then,  that  James  Conyers  was  unmarried  ?” 

“  Most  decidedly.” 

“  And  it  is  your  opinion  that  he  had  made  no  enemies  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  ?” 

"  <‘-It  is  next  to  impossible  that  he  could  have  done  so.” 

“  To  what  cause,  then,  do  you  attribute  his  death  ?” 

“  To  an  unhappy  accident.  I  can  account  for  it  in  no  other  way. 
The  path  through  the  wood  is  used  as  a  public  thoroughfare,  and  the 
whole  of  the  plantation  is  known  to  be  infested  with  poachers.  It 
was  past  10  o’clock  at  night  when  the  shot  was  heard.  I  should 
imagiue  that  it  was  fired  by  a  poacher  whose  eyes  deceived  him  in 


“  You  forget,  Mr.  Mellish,”  he 
not  an  ordinary  gunshot  wound, 
a  pistol,  and  the  deceased  was 


The  coroner  shook  his 

The  shot  heard  was  the  i 
killed  by  a  pistol  bullet.” 

John  Mellish  was  silent, 
impression  respecting  the  < 
and  hurry,  the  h 

details  of  the  awful  event  had  escaped  ms  memory. 

“Do  you  know  any  one  amongst  your  servants,  Mr.  Mellish,” 
asked  the  coroner,  “  whom  you  would  consider  likely  to  commit  an 
act  of  violence  of  this  kind.  Have  you  any  one  of  an  especially  vin¬ 
dictive  character  in  your  household  ?” 

“No,”  answered  John,  decisively;  “I  can  answer  for  my  servants 
as  I  would  for  myself.  They  were  all  strangers  to  this  man.  What 
motive  could  they  possibly  have  had  to  seek  his  death  ?” 

Mr.  Hayward  rubbed  his  chin,  and  shook  his  head  reflectively. 

now,  Mr.  Mellish,”  he  said.  “  I  am  well  aware  that  the  post  of  trainer 
in  your  stables  is  rather  a  good  thing.  A  man  may  save  a  good  deal 
of  money  out  of  his  wages  und  perquisites  with  such  a  master  as  you. 
This  former  trainer  may  not  have  liked  being  superseded  by  the  de¬ 
ceased.  He  may  have  felt  some  animus  towards  his  successor.” 

“  Langley !”  cried  John  Mellish;  “  he  is  ns  good  a  fellow  as  ever 
breathed.  He  was  not  superseded;  he  resigned  the  active  part  of 
his  work  at  his  own  wish,  and  he  retained  his  full  wages  by  mine. 
The  poor  fellow  has  been  confined  to  his  bed  for  the  last  week.” 

“  Humph,”  muttered  the  coroner.  “  Then  you  oan  throw  no  light 
upon  this  business,  Mr.  Mellish  ?” 

“  None  whatever.  I  have  mitten  to  Mr.  Pastern,  in  whose  stables 
the  deceased  was  employed,  telling  him  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
trainer’s  death,  and  begging  him  to  forward  the  information  to  any 
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at  such  a  place  as  Peckaby’s !  Someth* 
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Roy's  face  turned  green.  He  answered  defiantly,  not  i 
in  spirit  : 

“  It  wouldn’t  be  for  long,  at  any  rate,  sir;  and  Mr.  Massingbird,  I 
know,  ’ll  put  me  into  my  place  again  on  his  return.” 

Lionel  did  not  reply  immediately.  The  sun  was  coming  down  upon 
his  uncovered  head  like  a  burning  furnace,  and  he  was  casting  a 
glance  round  to  see  if  any  friendly  shade  might  be  at  hand.  In  his 
absorption  over  the  moment’s  business  he  had  not  observed  that  he 
had  halted  with  Roy  right  underneath  its  beanufc  No,  there  was  no 
shade  just  in  that  spot.  A  public  pump  stood  mehind  him,  but  the 
sun  was  nearly  vertical,  and  the  pump  got  as  much  of  it  as  he  did. 
A  thought  struck  through  Lionel’s  mind  of  resorting  to  the  advice 
of  the  women  to  double  his  handkerchief  cornerwise  over  his  head. 
But  he  did  not  propose  staying  above  another  minute  with  Roy,  to 
whom  he  again  turned. 

“Don’t  deceive  yourself,  Roy.  Mr.  Massingbird  is  not  likely  to 
countenance  such  dfljflgs  as  these.  That  Mrs.  Yerner  will  not,  I 
know;  and,  I  tell  you  plainly,  I  will  not.  You  shall  pay  the  men’s 
wages  at  the  proper  and  usual  time ;  you  shall  pay  them  in  full,  to 
the  last  halfpenny  that  they  earn.  Do  you  hear  ?  I  order  you  now 

o  .do  so.  We  -will  have  no  underhand  tally  system  introduced  on 

“  You’d  like  to  ruin  poor  Peckaby,  I  suppose,  sir  ?” 

“  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  Peckaby.  If  public  rumor  is  to  be 
credited,  the  business  is  not  Peckaby’s,  but  yours - ” 

"  Them  that  says  it  is  a  pack  of  liars !”  burst  forth  Roy. 

“  Possibly.  I  say  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that.  If  Peckaby - ’’ 

Lionel’s  voice  faltered.  An  awful  pain— a  pain  the  like  of  which 
for  acute  violence  he  had  never  felt — had  struck  him  in  the  head. 
He  put  his  hand  up  to  it  and  fell  against  the  pump. 

“  Are  you  ill,  sir  ?”  asked  Roy. 

"What  can  it  be?”  murmured  Lionel.  "A  sudden  pain  has  at¬ 
tacked  me  here,  Roy,”  touching  lxis  head ;  “  an  awful  pain.  I’ll  get 
into  Host’s  and  sit  down.” 

Frost’s  cottage  was  but  a  minute’s  walk,  but  Lionel  staggered  as 
he  went  to  it.  Roy  attended  him.  The  man  humbly  asked  if  Mr. 

.  Lionel  would  be  pleased  to  lean  upon  him,  but  Lionel  waved  him 
off.  Matthew  Frost  was  sitting  indoors  alone;  his  grandchildren 

but  Robin  was  a  sadly  altered  man  since  the  death  of  Rachel.  His 
very  nature  appeared  to  have  changed, 

"My  head!  my  head!”  broke  from  Lionel,  as  he  entered,  in  the 
intensity  of  his  pain.  "Matthew,  I  think  I  must  have  got  a  sun- 

Oid  Matthew  pulled  off  his  straw  hat  and  lifted  himself  slowly  out 
of  his  chair;  all  his  movements  were  slow  now.  Lionel  had  sat  him¬ 
self  down  on  the  settle,  his  head  clasped  by  both  hands,  and  his  pale 
face  turned  to  fiery  red;  as  deep  a  crimson  as  Mrs.  Yerner’s  was 
habitually. 

"  A  sunstroke  ?”  echoed  old  Matthew,  leaning  on  his  stick,  as  he 
j  him,  attentively  regarding  Lionel.  "  Ay,  sir,  for  sure 
2  it.  Have  you  been  standing  still  in  the  sun  this  blazing 


it  looks  I 


“  I  have  been  standing  in  it  without  my  hat,”  replied  Lionel. 
"  Not  for  long,  however.” 

“  It  don’t  take  a  minute,  sir,  to  do  the  mischief.  I  had  one  myself 
years  before  you  were  bom,  Mr.  Lionel.  On  a  day  as  hot  as  this,  I 
was  out  in  my  garden,  here,  at  the  back  of  this  cottage.  I  had  gone 
out  without  my  hat,  and  was  standing  over  my  pig,  watching  him  eat 
his  wash,  when  I  felt  something  take  my  head — such  a  pain,  sir,  that 
I  had  never  felt  before,  and  never  wish  to  feel  again.  I  went  indoors, 
and  Robin,  who  might  be  a  boy  of  five  or  so,  looked  frightened  at 
iue.^ny  face  was  so  red.  I  couldn’t  hold  my  head  up,  sir ;  and  when 

be  particular  moments  anddays  when  the  sun  has  this  power  fo  harm 
us,  though  we  don’t  know  which  they  are  nor  how  to  avoid  them,” 
added  old  Matthew,  as  much  in  self-soliloquy  as  to  Lionel.  "  I  had 
often  been  out  before,  without  my  hat,  in  as  great  heat,  for  longer 
too,  and  it  had  never  harmed  me.  Since  then,  sir,  I  have  put  a  white 
e  the  crown  of  my  hat  in  hot  weather.  The 


"How  long  did  the  pain  last?”  asked  Lionel,  feeling  his  pain 
growing  worse  with  every  moment.  «  Many  hours  ?” 

"  Hours  ?”  repeated  old  Matthew,  with  a  strong  emphasis  on  the 
word.  "  Mr.  Lionel,  it  lasted  for  days  and  weeks.  Before  the  next 
morning  came,  sir,  I  was  in  a  raging  fever;  for  three  weeks,  good,  I 
was  in  my  bed,  above  here,  and  never  out  of  it,  hardly  the  clothes 
smoothed  atop  of  me.  Sunstrokes  are  not  frequent  in  this  climate, 
sir,  but  when  they  do  come  they  can’t  be  trifled  with.” 

Perhaps  Lionel  felt  the  same  conviction ;  perhaps  he  felt  that  with 
this  pain,  increasing  as  it  was  in  intensity,  he  must  make  the  best  of 
his  way  home,  if  he  would  go  at  all. 

"  Good  day,  Matthew,”  he  said,  rising  from  the  bench;  "  I’ll  get 

"  And  send  for  Dr.  West,  sir,  or  for  Mr.  Jan,  if  you  are  no  better 
when  you  get  there,”  was  the  parting  salutation  of  the  old  man. 

He  stood  at  the  door,  leaning  on  his  stick,  and  watched  Lionel 
slowly 


s  darkened  chambe 


i  sunstroke  or  whether  it  ’ 


art  lay  Lionel  Vemer. 
is  but  the  commence- 
:  him  down  that  day, 
id  him,  and  he  lay  for 


many,  many  days— days  and  weeks  as  old  Fro  . . 

tween  life  and  death.  Feyer  and  delirium  struggled  with  life  which 
should  get  the  mastery. 

Very  little  doubt  was  there  that  his  state  of  mind  increased  the 
danger  of  his  state  of  body.  How  bravely  Lionel  had  struggled  to 
do  battle  with  his  great  pain;  he  might  scarcely  have  known  himself 
in  all  its  full  intensity,  save  for  this  illness.  He  had  loved  Sibylla 
with  the  pure  fervor  of  feelings  young  and  fresh.  He  could  have 
loved  her  to  the  end  of  life;4^  could  have  died  for  her.  No  leaven 
was  mixed  with  his  love,  nobase  dross,  it  was  refined  as  the  purest 
silver.  It  is  only  these  exalted,  ideal  passions,  which  partake  more 
of  heaven’s  nature  than  of  earth’s,  that  tell  upon  the  heart  when 
their  end  comes.  Terribly  had  it  told  upon  Lionel  Vemer’s  In 
one  hour  he  hod  learnt  that  Sibylla  was  false  to  him,  was  about  to 
become  the  wife  of  another.  In  his  sensitive  reticence,  in  his 
shrinking  pride,  he  had  put  a  smiling  face  upon  it  before  the  world 
He  had  watched  her  marry  Frederick  Massingbird  and  had  "  made 
no  sign.”  Deep,  deep  in  his  heart,  fifty  fathom  deep,  had  he  pressed 
down  his  misery,  passing  his  days  in  what  may  be  called  a  false 
atmosphere— showing  a  false  side  to  his  friends.  It  seemed  false  to 
Lionel,  the  appearing  what  lie  was  not.  Ho  was  his  true  self  at 
night  only,  when  he  could  turn,  and  toss,  and  groan  out  his  trouble 
at  will.  But  when  illness  attacked,  and  he  had  no  strength  of  body 
•ow  off  his  pain  of  mind,  then  ho  found  how  completely  the 
1  him.  It  seemed  to  Lionel,  in  his  sane  moments 
5  delirium,  that  it  would  bo  far  happier  to  die 


though  bordering  closely  upon  it— was 

mind,  more  than  of  the  sunstroke,  might  he  a  question.  Nobody 


blue.  In  each  medallion  hung  an  exquisite  painting  in  water- 
colors,  framed— Decima’s  doing,  iyvly  Vemer  was  one  who  liked 
at  times  to  be  alone,  and  then  Deciraa  would  sit  in  this  room,  and 
feel  more  at  home  than  in  any  other  room  in  the  house.  When 
Lionel  began  to  recover,  the  room  was  given  over  to  him.  Here  he 
lay  on  the  sofa,  or  lounged  in  an  easy  chair,  or  stood  at  the  window, 
his  hands  clasping  hold  of  some  support,  and  his  legs  as  tottering  as 
were  poor  old  Matthew  Frost’s.  Sometimes  Lady  Yerner  would  be 
would  be  consigned  to  Deciina  and 


Lucy  Tempest.  Lucy  was  ] 
time  to  pass,  would  read  to  h 
low  stool  on  the  hearthrug  ; 


nd  only  t 


t  turn,  waiting  until  he 
moments,  Miss  Lucy! 


Unless  your  heart  shall  be 
with  that  attractive  man— ti 

Jan  came  in  oneway  when  Lionel  was  sitting  on  the  sofa,  having 
propped  the  cushion  up  at  the  back  of  his  head.  Decima  was  wind¬ 
ing  some  silk,  and  Lucy  was  holding  the  skein  for  her.  Lucy  wore 
a  summer  dress  of  white  muslin,  a  blue  sprig  raised  upon  it  in  tam- 
bour-stielu  with  blue  and  white  ribbons  at  its  waist  and  neck.  Very 
pretty,  very  simple  it  looked,  but  wonderfully  according  with  Lucy 
UDbffseat  Jaa  l0’tked  r0Undj  SaW  a  tolerably  atxom  tablo>  and  t®ok 
"  How  d’ye  get  on,  Lionel  ?”  asked  he. 

It  was  Dr.  West  who  attended  Lionel,  and  Jan  was  tenacious  of 
\  doctor’s  proper  patients— or,  rather,  the  doctor 
sits  were  entirely 


his  cfoing  it— therefc 

unprofessional. 

"  I  don’t  get  on  at  all,  as  it  seems  to  me,”  replied  Lionel.  "  I’m 
sure  I  am  weaker  than  I  was  a  week  ago.” 

“  I  dare  say,”  said  Jan. 

"  You  dare  say!”  echoed  Lionel.  "When  a  man  has  turned  the 
point  of  an  illness  he  expects  to  get  stronger  instead  of  weaker.” 

" That  depends,”  said  Jan.  “I  beg  yout  pardon,  Miss  Lucy ; 


bat’s  my  foot  caught  in  your  dress,  i: 

Lucy  turned  to  disentangle  her  dress  from  Jan’s  great  foot, 

“  You  should  not  sway  your  feet  about  so,  Jan,”  said  she  plea- 

“  It  hasn’t  hurt  it,  has  it  ?  asked  Jan. 

“  Oh,  no.  Is  there  another  skein  to  hold,  Decima  ?” 

Decima  replied  in  the  negative.  She  rope;  put  the  paper  of  silk 
.pon  the  table,  and  then  turned  to  Jan. 

"land  mamma  had  quite  a  contention  yesterday,”  she  said  to 
im.  "  I  say  that  Lionel  is  not  being  treated  properly.” 

“  That’s  just  my  opinion,”  laconically  replied  Jan.  “  Only  West 
,-upso  if  his  treatment  is  called  in  question.  I’d  get  him  well 

Lionel  wearily  changed  1; 
r  the  keeping  ill  did  not  a 

" Let’s  look  at  his  medicine,  Decima,”  continued  Jan; 

,ot  seen  what  has  come  round  lately.” 

Decima  left  the  r 


and  brought  back  a  bottle  v 
se  left,”  she  remarked  to  Jan, 


"There’s  only  one  d 

Jan  took  the  cork  o\  _ _ 

with  great  gusto,  like  anybody  else  might  taste  port  wine;  w 
Lucy  watched  him,  drawing  her  lips  away  from  her  pretty  teet 
distaste  at  the  proceeding. 

"Psha!”  cried  Jan. 

"  Is  it  not  proper  medicine  for  him  ?”  asked  Decima. 

“It’s  as  innocent  as  water,”  said  Jan.  "It’ll  do  him  neil 
good  nor  harm.” 

And  finally  Jan  poured  the  lot  down  his  oWn  throat. 

Lucy  shuddered. 

"  Oh,  Jan,  how  could  you  take  it  ?” 

"  It  won’t  hurt  me,”  said  literal  Jan. 

“But  it  must  be  so  nasty!  I  never  could  have  believed  any 
would  willingly  drink  medicine.  .  It  is  bad  enough  to  do  it  when  c 
pelled  by  sickness.” 

"Law!”  returned  Jan. 
hould  taste  some  of  our 

“  I  think  nothing  is  worse  than  the  smell  of  drugs,”  resumed  Lucy. 
The  other  day,  when  Lady  Verner  called  in  at  your  surgery  to 
ir  again.”  ?  S  get  into  the  open 

"Don’t  you  ever  marry  a  doctor,  then,  Miss  Lucy.” 

"I  am  not  going  to  marry,  one,”  returned  Lucy. 

"  Well,  you  needn’t  look  so  fierce,”  cried  Jan.  "I  didn’t  ask 
you.” 

Lucy  laughed. 

"Did  I  look  fierce,  Jan  ?  I  suppose  I  was  thinking 
d  never  be  a  surgeon,  of  all  things  in  the  world.” 

“  If  everybody  was  of  your  mind,  Miss  Lucy,  how-would  people 
it  doctored  ?” 

“  v ery  true,”  answerd  Lucy.  "  But  I  don’t  envy  them." 

"  The  doctors  or  the  people-?”  asked  Jan. 

“  I  meant  the  doctors.  But  I  envy  the  patients  less,”  glancing 
involuntarily  towards  Lionel  as  she  spoke. 

Jan  glanced  at  him  too. 

“  Lionel,  I’ll  bring  you  round  some  better  stuff  than  tlxis,”  said  he. 
What  are  you  eating  ?” 

"Nothing,”  put  in  Decima.  "Dr.  West  keeps  him  upon  arrow- 
ot  and  beef  tea,  and  such  things.” 

“Slops,”  said  Jan,  contemptuously.  “Have  a  fowl  cooked  every 
day,  Lionel,  and  eat  it  all  if  you  like,  bones  and  all;  or  a  mutton- 
hop  or  two ;  or  some  good  eels.  And  have  the  window  open  and 

o^moraow  or  th°Ungt  T  ^  fanCying  y0U  can>t  leave  il»  and 
"No,  thank  you,”  interposed  Lionel.  8 

"  Have  a  fly,  then,”  composedly  went  on  Jan.  "  Rouse  yourself, 
md  eat  and  drmk,  and  go  into  the  air,  and  you’ll  soon  be  as  well  as 
am.  It  s  the  stewmg  and  fretting  in-doors,  fancying  themselves 
11,  that  keeps  folks  back.” 

Something  like  a  sickly  smile  crossed  Lionel’s  wan  lips. 

“  Do  you  remember  how  you  offended  your  mother,  Jan,  by  telling 
her  she  only  wanted  to  rouse  herself  ?”  6 

‘Well,”  said  Jan,  "it  was  the  truth.  West  keeps  his  patients 


s  drugs. 


dilly-dallying  o  . 
says  anything  about  t 
interfere ;  it’s  n< 


.  he  might  have 

em  to  me,  I  always  tell  him  so;  otherwise~I 
business  of  mine.  But  you  are  my  brother, 

'  account,  Jan.  Only  settle  it 


Quarrel !’ 
West  c 
please ;  and  ’ 


said  Jan.  "You  never  knew  me  to  quarrel  in  your 
oome  and  see  you  as  usual,  and  charge  you,  if  you 
i  can  just  pour  his  physic  down  the  sink.  I’ll  send 


whether  you^takw 
plain  Jan. 


Anything  on  my  n 
Look  here,”  said  Jan. 

:er  than  this  by  now,  in  spite  of  old  West.  Well,  what  you  have 
to  do  is  to  rouse  yourself  and  believe  you  are  well,  instead  of.’ 
—  ’  -  My  mother  was  angry  with  me  for  telling  her  that,. 


t  well  a 


They  have  their  illnesses  that  brings  ’em  down  to  skeletons ;  but 
when  did  you  ever  find  them  lie  by,  after  they  got  better  ?  They 
can’t;  they  ore  obliged  to  go  out  and  turn-to  at  work  again ;  and  the 
consequence  is  they  arc  well  in  no  lime.  You  have  your  fowl  to¬ 
day,”  continued  Jan,  taking  himself  off  the  table  to  depart;  “ora 
duck,  if  you  fancy  it’s  more  savory ;  and  if  West  comes  in  while  vou 
are  eating  it,  tell  him  I  ordered  it.  He  can’t  grumble  at  mo  for 
doctoring  you!” 


you  were  to,  and  I  have  put  your  chair  ready/ 
Lionel  unclosed  his  eyelids. 

"  But  you  heard  what  Jan  said — that  you  w 
way  to  get  well.” 

don’t,”  he  answered,  wearily. 

Lucy  sat  down ;  not  on  her  favorite  6tool,  b 
fixed  her  eyes  upon  him  gravely. 


)  Lionel.  "  Jan  said 


Do  you  1 


.  tell  a 


But  you  are 


already  halfway  towards  £ 

"  I  know,  Lucy.  But  I  am  nearly  tired  of  life.” 

"It  is  only  the  very  old  who  say  that,  or  ougt 
not  sure  that  they  ought— even  if  they  were  a  hum 
young.  Stay !  I  will  find  it  for  you.” 

He  was  searching  about  for  his  handkerchief.  Lucy  found  it,  fallen 
on  the  floor  at  the  back  of  the  sofa.  She  brought  it  round  to  him, 
and  he  gently  laid  hold  of  her  hand  as  he  took  it. 

“  My  little  friend,  you  have  yet  to  learn  that  things,  not  years,  tire 

please  to  come  to  the  window  ?” 

Lionel,  partly  because  his  tormentor — may  the  word  be  used  ?  he 
was  sick,  bodily  and  mentally,  and  would  have  lain  still  for  ever — 
was  a  young  lady,  partly  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  persisting  in  "  No,’* 
rose,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  armchair. 

“  What  an  obstinate  nurse  you  would  make,  Lucy !  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  else,  pray,  that  you  wish  me  to  do  ?” 

She  did  not  smile  in  response  to  his  smile ;  she  looked  very  grave 
and  serious. 

“  I  would  do  all  that  Jan  says,  were  I  you,”  was  her  answer.  "  I 
believe  in  Jan.  He_will  get  you  well  sooner  than  Dr.  West.” 

"  Believe  in  Jan  ?’  repeated  Lionel,  willing  to  be  gay  if  he  could. 
"  Do  you  mean  that  Jan  is  Jan  ?” 

“  I  mean  that  I  have  faith  in  Jan.  I  have  none  in  Dr.  West.” 

"  In  his  medical  skill  ?  '  Let  me  tell  you,  Lucy,  he  iff  a  very  clever 
man,  in  spite  of  what  Jan  may  say.” 

"  I  can’t  tell  anything  about  his  skill.  Until  Jan  spoke  now  I  did 
not  know  but  that  he  was  treating  you  rightly.  But  I  have  no  faith 
in  himself.  I  think  a  good,  true,  faithful-natured  man  should  be 
depended  on  for  cure  more  certainly  than  one  who  is  false- 
natured.” 

" False-natured f”  echoed  Lionel.  “Lucy,  you  should  not  so 
speak  of  Dr.  West.  You  know  nothing  wrong  of  Dr.  West.  He  is 
much  esteemed  among  us  of  Deerham.” 

“Of  course  I  know  nothing  wrong  of  him,”  returned  Lucy  with 
some  slight  surprise.  "But  when  I  look  at  people  I  always  seem 
to  know  what  they  are.  I  am  sorry  to  have  said  so  much.  I — I 
think  I  forgot  it  was  to  you*that  I  spoke.” 

"Forgot!”  exclaimed  Lidnel.  "  Forgot  what  ?” 

She  had  hesitated  at  the  last  sentence,  and  she  now  blushed 
vividly. 

"  I  forgot  for  the  moment  that  he  was  Sibylla’s  father,”  she  simply 
said. 

Again  the  scarlet  rose  in  the  face  of  Lionel.  Lucy  stood  against 
the  window-frame  but  a  few  paces  from  him,  her  large  soft  eye6,  in 
their  earnest  sympathy,  lifted  to  his.  He  positively  shrunk  from 


Mrs.  Frederick 


"What’s  Sibylla  to  me?”  he  asked.  " 

Lucy  stood  in  penitence. 

“  Do  not  be  angry  with  me,”  she  timidly  c: 
have  said  it  to  you,  perhaps.  I  see  it  always.” 

"  See  what,  Lucy  ?”  he  continued,  speaking  gently,  not  in  anger. 

When  Jan  asked  jus.  now  if  you  had  anything  on  your  mind  to  keep 
you  back,  I  knew  what  it  was." 

Lionel  grew  hot  and  cold  with  a  sudden  fear. 

"  Did  I  say  anything  in  my  delirium  ?” 

"  Nothing  at  all — that  I  heard  of.  I  was  not  with  you.  I  do  not 
think  anybody  suspects  that  you  are  ill  because — because  of  her !” 

"Ill  because  of  her!”  he  sharply  repeated;  the  words  breaking 
from  him  in  his  agony,  in  his  shrinking  dread  at  finding  so  much 
suspected.  "  I  am  ill  from  fever.  Wliat  else  should  I  Jje  ill 

Lucy  went  close  to  his  chair,  and  stood  before  him  meekly. 

" I  am  so  sorry,”  she  whispered.  "I  cannot  help  seeing  things, 
but  I  did  not  mean  to  make  you  angry.” 

He  rose,  steadying  himself  by  the  table,  and  laid  his  hand  upon 
her  head,  with  the  same  fond  motion  that  a  father  might  have 

“  Lucy,  I  am  not  angry.  Only  vexed  at  being  watched  so  closely,” 
he  concluded,  his  lips  parting  with  a  faint  smile. 

In  her  earnest,  truthful,  serious  face  of  concern,  as  it  was  turned 
up  to  him,  he  read  how  futile  it  would  be  to  persist  in  his  denial. 

"  I  did  not  watch  you  for  the  purpose  of  watching.  I  saw  how  it 
was,  without  being  able  to  help  myself.” 

Lionel  bent  his  head. 

"  Let  the  secret  remain  between  us,  Lucy.  Never  suffer  a  hint  of 
it  to  escape  your  lips.” 

Nothing  answered  him  save  the  glad  expression  thut  beamed  out 
how  implicitly  he  might  trust 
(To  be  continued.) 


"The  women  of  Homer?”  said  a  verdant  gentleman,  iu- 

cjuirir  gly,  while  looking  at^ma^zine  article  bearing  tUe^above  caption, 

Thi  <  reminds  us  of  a  little  story  that  Starr  King  used  to  tell.  He  had  writ¬ 
ten  n  lecture  about  the  life  and  times  of  Pericles.  It  waB  entitled  “  The 
Age  Pericles,”  and  was  so  put  in  the  posters.  One  day  he  saw  a  man 

gnzing  at  the  words  printed  In  capitals  on  a  wall  in  the  city  of  R - , 

and  heard  him  exclaim,  "  The  Age  of  Perikels  I  (so  he  pronounced  the 
last  word;  who  the  d— 1  cares  how  old  he  was !” 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  man  who  “  held  ou  to  the 
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The  Military  Situation. 

Cavalry  Raid  into  Pennsylvania —The  rebels  not  only 
seem  to  have  a  cool  contempt  for  our  Generals,  but  such  a 
complete  faith  in  their  incompetence,  tardiness,  and  inde¬ 
cision  as  to  justify  a  thorough  disregard  of  all  the  ordinary 
rules  and  precautions  of  war.  They  do  not  hesitate  to  leave 
th^National  forces  in  their  rear  or  on  their  flanks,  or  for 
that  matter  anywhere  else,  perfectly  confident,  apparently, 
that  before  our  officers  shall  be  roused  to  action,  or  discover 
the  fact  of  a  movement,  they  will  be  able  to  take  up  a  new 
position,  and  perhaps  a  better  one,  without  difficulty  or 
danger.  Witness  Bragg  and  Smith  marching  all  the  way 
from  Alabama  to  the  Ohio  river,  leaving  Buell  in  a  position 
.to  cut  them  off  entirely,  and  yet  perfectly  assured  that  he 
would  not  move  at  all,  or,  if  at  all,  so  tardily  as  not  to 
seriously  interfere  with  the  success  of  their  foray.  So,  too, 
with  Lee  and  Jackson  in  their  audacious  march  into  Mary¬ 
land,  whence  we  were  exultingly  told  none  would  ever  return. 
But  the  “  rubbing  in”  of  rebel  insolence  and  contempt,  and 
the  most  corroding  of  the  humiliations  to  which  a  patient 
people  have  been  subjected,  was  left  to  Stuart’s  rebel 
cavaliy.  No  one  has  forgotten  how  they  dashed  out  of 
Richmond  and  rode  round  and  through  Gen.  McClellan’s 
army,  destroying  stores,  breaking  up  the  railroad,  firing  into 
hospitals,  “bagging”  prisoners,  and  ascertaining  all  that 
was  necessary  to  be  known  of  the  disposition  of  our  forces, 
and  then  returning  with  impunity  to  Richmond.  Nor  have 
we  forgotten  how  they  rode  in  behind  Pope  at  Catlett’s 
Station,  ransacked  his  camp  and  baggage,  carried  off  what 
plunder  they  wanted,  and  next  took  and  destroyed  Manassas 
Junction,  with  its  depot  of  supplies.  But  these  raids,  im- 
plying,  as  we  have  said,  inexpressible  contempt  for  Union 
Generalship  and  activity,  have  been  eclipsed  in  their  inso¬ 
lence  and  audacity  by  the  last  dash  of  Stuart  and  his  horse¬ 
men  into  Pennsylvania.  The  world  will  hardly  credit  the 


fcturytuat  tnese  men  crossed  the  Potomac  in  face  of  the 
pickets  on  one  flank  of  our  army  on  one  day,  rode  through 
Maryland  and  20  miles  into  Pennsylvania  on  the  next,  cap¬ 
tured  the  important  town  of  Chambersburg,  stealing  or 
destroying  the  Government  property  and  burning  the  rail- 
way  buildings ;  thence  proceeded  to  Gettysburg,  robbing 
all  the  horses  of  the  people  on  their  route,  and  on  the  third 
day  again  crossed  the  Potomac  on  the  other  flank  of  the 
National  army,  with  a  spoil  of  1,000  horses  and  a  large 
quantity  of  needed  supplies,  and  all  this  without  losing  a 
man  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  only  half  a  dozen  stragglers 
as  prisoners !  They  all  left  their  dirty  and  ragged  clothing 
in  Chambersburg,  and  rode  off  gaily  in  the  uniforms  of  our 
soldiers!  A  second  time  has  Stuart  circled  round  the 
Union  army,  but  this  time  in  a  hostile  counter  and  un¬ 
molested.  It  is  said  that  a  detachment  from  our  forces 
came  up  with  his  rear  just  as  he  was  recrossing  the  river, 
but,  as  usual,  too  late  ?  In  its  results,  except  in  inspiriting 
the  rebel  army  and  in  the  loss  of  spoil,  this  raid  will  pro¬ 
bably  pro?e  of  small  account.  Its  principal  object  was 
doubtless  to  take  Frederick  from  the  rear,  and  capture  the 
large  amount  of  medicines  and  hospital  stores  concentrated 
there,  and  of  which  the  rebels  stand  in  great  need.  But, 
whatever  its  object,  the  fact  that  such  an  expedition  could 
be  carried  out  has  profoundly  humiliated  the  public  mind, 
especially  as  it  was  reported  on  Saturday  that  Gen.  McClellan 
had  telegraphed  to  the  Government  that  not  a  man  of  the 
rebel  army  would  ever  get  back  to  Virginia  except  as  a 
prisoner. 


Kentucky.— From  Kentucky  we  hear  of  two  severe  bat¬ 
tles,  one  fought  on  the  8th  of  October,  near  Perryville,  be¬ 
tween  a  detachment  of  the  National  army  under  Gen.  Mc.- 
Cook  and  a  large  force  of  Bragg’s  rebels,  and  another 
fought  on  the  11th,  between  Buell’s  main  body  and  Bragg’s 
combined  forces,  between  Harrodsburg  and  Danville.  In  the 
battle  of  Perryville  the  fight  was  sustained  from  10  o’clock 
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INDIAN  OUTRAGES  IN  THE  NORTH-WEST— AN  AMERICAN  FAMILY  MURDERED 


INDIANS,  IN  A  GROVE 


[Oct.  25,  1862. 
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WOMfN  AND  CHILDREN  OF  SHARPSBURG  TAKING  REFUGE  IN  THE  CELLAR' 
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THE  REPRESENTATIVE 


MISS  CHASE, 


BENICZKY’S 

pa  St.,  cor.  of  Chatham  St.  t 


“  JUST  TRIBUTE  TO  MERIT  ! 

DITR YEA’S  MAIZENA 
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!  STEEL  EAR-RINGS, 
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FIMVIOLIgl^STRINGS^^ 
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$1.24  Procures  Atwater’s  $1. 
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A.  LANGE, 

SINCLAIR  TOUSEY, 
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PARKS  AMERICAN  CAMP  CHEST 

their  comfort  in  Camp  and  Field. 

IT  COMBINES  A  WHOLE  HOUSEHOLD 
In  n  small  space,  viz :  All  the  necessary  implements 
for  a  mess  of  Four  Persons,  from  a  Cooking;  Appa¬ 
ratus  down  to  a  Mustard  Spoon,  and  itself  forms, 
when  opened,  a  strong  and  convenient  Black  Wal 
C.  11  i  mi  *lt  C?G  iTABL®'d  f 
AST  Trice,  CAMP  CHEST  CO., 


Something  New!— Agents  Wanted!— 

Wanted  Everywhere,  nnd  waaranted  to  give  satis¬ 
faction.  The  best  inducements  offered.  Descriptive 
Circulars  sent  on  application.  For  terms,  &c.,  ad¬ 
dress,  with  stamp,  RICE  &  CO.,  83  NnBsau  Street, 
New  York,  and  Chicago,  Illinois. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

To  sell  10  New  Styles  of  PRIZE  and  STATIONERY 
PACKAGES.  The  Cheapest,  Largest  and  Best  in  the 
World,  containing  50  SlicetBof  Writing  Paper  and  100 
useful  articles.  Price  $5  per  100,  and  upwards.  Send 
for  Circulars.  C.  M.  DUNN  &  CO.,  118  Nassau  st., 


Grover  &  Baker’s 

CELEBRATED 
Noiseless  Sewing 
21/Zachines, 

Acknowledged  to  be  superior 
to  all  others, 

405  Broadway,  New  York. 
Agencies  throughout  the 
United  States.  000o 


BALLOU’S 

PATENTED 


WARRANTED 


Ballon  Bros., 

409  Broadway, 
New  York. 


For  Bale  by  all  the  principal  dealers  throughout  tl  « 


WATCHES  GIVEN  AWAY!!! 

We 

We  give  Tw|nlj-Ay>  Xmbrojderg  Design*  wjth  e.ch  P*okige  j 
Wo  givo  inRA8KKWDl^^  eMh^PAOKiSS  j 

Wo  lilt  TOC toT|Snd  STAMPS  ^  cfRCUIME  of  Futile! 


ARMY  SHIRTS !  ARMY  SHIRTS!! 

AT  PARRISH’S  SHIRT  FACTORY, 

323  CANAL  Street,  N.  Y. 

SUPERIOR  DRESS  SHIRTS. 

Made  to  measure.  Fit  guaranteed.  $21  and  $24 

AS-  Family  Supply  Store  of  Bosoms,  Collars  and 
"Wristbands  for  Shirt-making.  366-910 


To  Consumptives. 

THE  Advertiser,  having  been  restored  to  health 
in  a  few  weeks,  by  a  very  simple  remedy,  after 
having  suffered  several  years  with  a  severe  Lung 
Affection,  and  that  dread  disease,  Consumption,  ib 
anxious  to  make  known  to  his  fellow- sufferers  the 
meanB  of  cure.  To  ail  who  desire  it  he  will  send  a 
copy  of  the  prescription  used  (free  of  charge),  with 
directions  for  preparing  and  using  the  same,  which 
they  will  find  a  sure  cure  for  Consumption,  Asthma, 
Bronchitis,  £c.  The  only  object  of  the  advertiser  in 
Bending  the  prescription  is  to  benefit  the  afilicted,  and 
spread  information  which  he  conceives  to  be  invaluable, 
and  he  hopeB  every  sufferer  wrll  try  liis  remedy,  as  it 
will  cost  them  nothing,  and  may  prove  ablesBing  Par 
tieB  wishing  the  prescription  will  please  address 
REV.  EDWARD  A.  WILSON 
Williamsburg,  Kings  County,  N.  Y. 


To  All  Out  ol  Employment! 

A  BEAUTIFUL  WATCH  IS  PRESENTED  TO 
EVERY  ONE  WHO  ORDERS  100  OF  OUR  MAM- 
MOTH  M  lil.KA  PRIZE  RACK  AGES.  CON- 
TENTS  ALL  OF  THE  FINEST  QUALITY,  Rich 
Jewellery,  Doaigns,  Ac.  Send  for  Circulars.  W.  H. 
CATELY  &  GO.,  Fowler’s  Building,  40  Ann  Street, 


Stammering, 

PAMPHLETS  (new  edition)  describing  BATES 
APPLIANCES^  the^NEW^  SCIENTI  FI(f  and "  only 

STAM  MERING,  can  be* obtained,  free  of  expense 


Kerosene  Oil  for  Families. 

THE  BEST,  THE  SAFEST  AND  CHEAPEST. 
Persons  desirous  of  supplying  themselves  with' 
Kerosene  Oil  of  the  best  quality,  and  at  the  cheapest 
lubri(’aationeand8o?herry  it  &V? 

interest  to  call  upon  tSc  'undersigned?^!!?  are  pre^ 
SierehlmtH "from  one^/Ulo/to  n^houHnnd'1111'1'08  and 
’  °DC  f  AMES° TURNER  &  SON, 

tr°  187  Water  St.,  New  York. 


A  LUCKY  COINCIDENCE-FAST  DAY  IN  RICHMOND. 


Dinah— “  Oh,  men 
to  sell  and  nothing  t 
real  first-rate  ?" 


o  berry  lucky;  jist  as  1  get  down  to  market  and  find  dere's  nothing 
,  out  comes  Mister  Doris's  proclamation  for  a  Fast  Day.  Ain't  it 
[Hungry  F.  F.  V.  don’t  see  it,  but  can’t  help  it.] 


NEW  DIME  BOOKS  FOR  OCTOBER.. 

A  Story  of  the  Oregon  Trail. 

Bv  MrB’  Ann  S‘  Stephens. 

*I)j  _ 

As  Mrs.  Stephens  has  not,  of  late, 
vritten  much  for  publication,  this 
story  will  be  doubly  welcome. 

-BEADLE’S  DIME  KNAPSACK  SONGSTER. 

A  collection  of  highly  popular  and  patriotic  SongB. 

It  will  contain,  among  other  well-known  and  cele¬ 
brated  lyrics,  the  lollowing  choice  melodies,  viz 
“Glory,  Hnllelujah I”  (the  original  John  Brown’s 
song)  “  Kingdom  Coming  ,’’  “  vfe  are  coming,  Father 
Abraham,  Three  Hundred  Thousnnd  More,”  “  The 
Drum  Tap  Rattles  through  the  La-.d,”  «  That’s  what’s 
the  Matter,”  “Hold  on,  Abraham,”  “Ben  Butler  in 
New  Orleans,”  “Jeff.  Davis’s  Dream,”  “The  Irish 
Picket,”  “  To  Canaan,”  “  De  Dav  ob  Liberty's 


15th.— BEADLE’S  -DIME  PATRIOTIC  SPEAKER. 

Comprising  gems  of  Oratory  and  specimens  of  Elo¬ 
quence  selected  from  the  vast  multitude  of  Speeches, 
Addresses,  Orations,  and  Appeals  uttered  in  behalf  of 


17th.— MEN  OF  THE  TIME,  No.  2. 
Comprising  the  LiveB  and  Military  Services  of 
Generals  Butler,  Banks,  Burnside,  Lander,  Baker  and 
McClernand. 

26th- THE  SOLDIER’S  DIRECTORY  TO  PEN¬ 
SIONS  AND  BOUNTIES. 

Comprising  the  Pension  and  Bonnty  Laws  and 
their  forms ;  the  mode  of  Procedure  for  Soldiers  and 
their  Heirs  to  obtain  Pensions  and  Bounties,  etc. 

Ten  cents  each.  For  Bale  by  all  Booksellers  and 
Newsdealers.  Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

BEADLE  &  CO.,  Publishers,  New  York. 
Send  for  a  Catalogue  and  terms  to  Agents.  369 


rfdgf 

SALEABLE.  ThoBe  now  in  thelbusineBS,  as  well  as 
others,  should  send  for  our  Circular. 

369o  THISTLE  &  CO.,  128  and  130  Nassau-st.,  N.Y. 


iwico  Al in  rUOlAUfi  OiA 

X\>  Thirty-five  different  Rebel  Notes, 
plasters  and  Postage  Stamps  sent,  postpaid,  . 
ceipt  of  50  cents.  Trade  supplied  at  50  cents  pi 


SANFORD’S  CHALLENGE  HEATERS 


Fireplace  Heaters,  t 


Set  in  Brick,  Portable,  ,  ..  . . 

most  powerful,  economical  and  best  altogether. 

CHALLENGE  KITCHEN  RANGES, 

Perfect  Bakers,  and  superior  in  every  way. 

BEACON  LIGHT  RANGE, 


The  best  Parlor  Radintor  (that  t 

Sanford’s  Mammoth  or  Globe 

The  moBt  powerful  Heating  Stove  known. 

SANFORD,  TRUSLOW  &  CO., 

309o  239  and  241  Water  Street. 


TO  AGENTS  AND  SUTLERS 

A  NEW  AND  SUPERIOR  PRIZE  PACKAGE 
for  the  CAMP  and  HOUSEHOLD,  just  out,  contain¬ 
ing;  no  nrticles  unless  of  the  VERY  FINEST  DE¬ 
SCRIPTION.  EXTRA  FINE  PAPER  AND 
ENVELOPES  HIGHLY  EMBELLISHED  with 
SPLENDID  NEW  UNION  EMBLEMS.  A  Buperb 
Engraving  of  MAJ.-GEN.  G.  B.  McCLELLAN. 
One  Copy  SOLDIER’S  CAMP  COMPANION  with 
IMPORTANT  INFORMATION.  BOUNTIES- 
what  they  are,  and  how  to  obtain  them.  ARREARS 
OF  PAY,  ALLOWANCES,  PENSIONS,  how  to 
Commute,  etc.,  etc.,  with  valuable  advices  from  on 
OLD  CAMPAIGNER.  This  is  just  what  a  Soldier 
wants,  nnd  will  CREATE  A  SENSATION  AMONG 
THEM.  It  will  sell  like  WILDFIRE.  It  also  con¬ 
tains  all  the  requisites  for  writing,  and  a  REALLY' 
FINE  ARTICLE  OF  RICH  JEWELLERY.  It  is 
a  FIRST  CLASS  Package  in  every  respect.  We 
have  Packages  for  from  $4  50  to  $15  pec  100.  We  also 
PRESENT  FREE  TO  EACH  AGENT  A  FINE 
WATCH,  warranted  ns  a  perfect  time-keeper.  $15 
per  day  made  easy.  Send  for  our  NEW  Circular. 
S.  C.  RICKARDS  &  CO.,  102  Nassau  Street,  New 
York.  Largest  and  oldest  Prize  Package  House  in 


_  AUb  y 

Settlement,  Rich  Soil,  Mild  Climate: 
ment  of  Vineland,  on  page  79. 


TOMES,  SON  &  MELVAIN, 

6  Maiden  Lane,  New  York* 


Arms  and  Military  Goods  of  every 
Description. 

RICH  PRESENTATION"  SWORDS. 
Smith  &  Wesson’s  Breech-loading  Rifles  and  Pistols. 

Bacon’s  Cartridge  Navy  Pistols.  308o 


NOW  READY, 

FRANK  LESLIE'S 

POCKET  EDITION 


CHARLES  HEIDSXECK 

CHAMPAGNE 


Retailed  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

MADE  TO  MEASURE  AT 

$18,  $24  &  $27  PER  DOZEN. 

Self-BHeasurement  for  Shirts. 

Printed  directions  lor  self-measurement,  llat  of 
prices,  and  drawings  of  different,  styles  of-ShirtS  and 
Collars  Bent  free  everywhere.  These  rules  are  so  easy 
to  understand  that  any  one  can  take  their  own  mea¬ 
sure.  I  warrant  a  perfect  fit. 
receiptof^the  goodPaid  40  the  Expross  Company  on 

FRENCH  FLANNEL  ARMY  SHIRTS, 

$18,  $24  and  $30  per  Dozen. 

TRADE  SUPPLIED. 

S.  W.  H.  WARD,  from  London, 

387  Broadway, 

Between  White  and  Walker  Sts.,  New  York. 


Bountiful  Imperial  Photograph 

EMPRESS  EUGENIE 


The  Ladies  of  New  York  are  invited  t< 


The  Empress  Eugenie 
THE  LADIES  OFNEW  YORK 
ANTHONY’S, 


?.! unul'acl unT  r> 


BEST  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ALBUMS. 


TIFFANY  6c  CO., 


TIFFANY,  YOUNG  &  ELLIS. 

Fine  Jewellery,  Precious  StoneB,  Watches,  Silver- 

Ware,  Bronzes,  Clocks,  ” - *-*>-• - • 

Art  and  Luxury. 


Porcelain  Article 


NOW  READY, 

FRANK  LESLIES 

POCKET  EDITION 


A  LL  Articles  for  Soldiers  at  Baltimore,  "Wash- 
XX  inqton  Fortress  Monroe,  Harper’s  Ferry, 
Newberoe,  Port  Royal,  nod  all  other  places,  should 
be  sent,  at  half  rates  by  HARNDEN’S  EXPRESS. 
No.  A  Broadway.  Sutlers  charged  low  rates.  000 


10,000  WATCHES 

For  Bale  at  wholesale  prices.  Send  for  a  Circulnr. 
J.  L.  FERGUSON,  208. Broadway,  N.Y. 


A  Beautiful  Microscope  for  28  cts., 

AT  AGNIFYING  500  times,  mailed  on  receipt 

-LyJL  of  price.  Five  of  different  powers,  $1.  Ad 
dress  F.  B.  BOWEN,  Box  220,  Boston,  Mass.  356o 


NOW  READY 

THE  MOST  MAGNIFICENT  WORK  OF  THE  AGE. 

THE  FIRST  VOLUME  OF 

PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  WAR! 


j  the  present 

Eight  Hundred  Splendid  Illustrations 

ljiriBe^every  incident  of  interest, 


!,  from  the  attack  o 


The  IUuBtrntions 
d  accuracy, ^not  surpassed  b^  II 


the  battle-scenes  arc  masterpieces  of  effect 

_  _  »  time  of  the  Rebellion,  Frank  Leslie  has 

i  the  Field,  besides  innumerable  Volunteer  Correspondents,  who  have 
Biographies  of  the  eminent  men  of  the  time— Soldiers,  Patriots,  Rebels 


Volume  1  lins  410  imperial  folio  pages,  elegantly  printed  on 
workj  which  is  universally  acknowledged  by  the  preBB  f 


rssrsfis 


It  is  edited  by  the  Hon.  E.  G.  Squier,  late  U.  S.  Minister  to  Central  America. 

It  embraces  nil  the  Official  Documents  of  importance,  emanating  North  i 
description  of  the  battles,  forces  engaged. 

AST  This  work  can  cither  be  had, 
separate  numbers,  PRICE  25  CENTS.  Each 
with . . 


utiful  designs,  so  aB  to  be  nn  ornament  to  the  drawlng-n 

FRANK  LESLIE,  19  City  Hall  Square,  New  York. 

SINCLAIR  TOUSEY,  121  Nassau  Street,  General  Agent. 


District  of  New  York. 


No.  370— Vox..  XT.] 


NEW  YORK,  NOVEMBER  1,  1862. 


[PRICE  6  CENTS. 
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FRANK  LESLIE’S  ILLUSTRATED  NEWSPAPER. 


[Nov.  1,  1802 


Barnum’s  American  Museum. 

/COLORED  TROPICAL  FISH  swimming  in  the  Aquaria, 

AVCE8  daily,  nt  3  and  71  o’clock  r.  M. 


WEvi 


subordinate  Generals  lear  n  man,  moved  to  substitute 


FRANK  LESLIE’S  ILLUSTRATED  NEWSPAPER, 

FRANK  LESLIE,  Proprietor - E.  G.  SQ.TJIER,  Editor. 


NEW  YORK ,  NO VEM 


To  the  Literary  Public. 

Considerable  sums  have  been  paid  to  foreign  authors  lor  the  right 
of  publishing  their  productions  in  this  country  simultaneously  with 
their  appearanse  abroad.  W c  believe  that  proportionate  inducements 
will  call  out,  iu  the  United  States,  talent  in  all  respects  equal  to  that 
which  is  displayed  in  the  foreign  productions  so  eagerly  caught  up 
and  reprinted  here ;  and  that  in  the  country  of  Irving,  Cooper,  Haw¬ 
thorne  and  Holmes  the  field  of  Fiction  offers  as  wide  a  range  and  as 
hopeful  promise  as  in  any  part  of  the  world.  In  this  bolief,  as  well 
as  to  secure  to  our  readers  something  truly  original 
the  Publisher  of  this  paper  offers 


o  v  length  to  fill,  as  nearly  as  may  bt 

Frank  Leslie’s  Illustrated  Newspaper;  subjec 


for  the  Best  Original  Tale,  to  fill  about  26  pages  of  Frank  Leslie’s 
Illustrated  Newspaper;  subject  and  scene 
author ;  to  be  sent  in  on  or  before  the  1st  of  January,  1! 


j  pages  of  Frank  I 


>r  the  Second  Best  Short  Tale  as  above. 
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Review  of  the  Situation. 

Two  hundred  thousand  National  troops,  men  ready  to  fight 
and  eager  to  finish  np  the  war  and  return  to  their  homes, 
lie  listlessly,  through  all  this  glorious  October  weather,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  the  victims  of  that  “  masterly 
inactivity”  and  incomprehensible  strategy  which  has  given 
us  another  year  of  war,  and  promises  another,  and  yet 
another.  One  slavish  apologist  for  the  inaction  tells  us  that 
the  army  is  waiting^-"  for  shoes !”  Another,  that  it  is 
waiting  “  for  frost  to  harden  the  roads !”  Last  year,  it  will 
be  remembered,  during  the  precious  days  wherein  it  was 
both  possible  and  easy  to  have  crushed  the  enemy  in  his 
ridiculous  fortifications  before  Washington,  the  army  was 
kept  waiting  “for  the  leaves  to  fall,”  until  Virginia  became 
a  slough  of  mud.  and  then,  of  course,  it  was  no  longer  possi- 
ble  to  move.  Less  than  six  weeks  are  left  us  before  the 
“  sacred  soil  of  Virginia”  will  again  become  impassable  for  an 
advancing  army.  How  much  depends  on  the  proper  im¬ 
provement  of  these  six,  short,  precious  weeks !  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  the  country  can  survive  the  disaster  of  another  winter 
passed  as  last  winter  was  passed,  with  the  enemy  within 
6ight  of  the  capitol.  The  world  will  say,  and  will  have  a 
right  to  say,  that  the  Government  which  has  so  signally 
failed  to  vindicate  its  power,  and  after  a  year  of  unprece¬ 
dented  exertion  and  expenditure,  has  failed  to  drive  the 
enemy  away  from  the  gates  of  its  capitol,  has  no  right  to 
prolong  a  hopeless  contest,  and  is  bound  to  recognize  Southern 
independence.  We  believe  that  the  question  of  the  integ¬ 
rity  of  the  country  is  involved  in  the  events  of  the  next  six 
weeks  in  Virginia.  Unless  the  enemy  is  driven  back  in  con¬ 
fusion  from  before  Washington,  and  the  rebel  capital  forced 
to  surrender,  before  the  winter  sets  in,  our  cause  may  be 
considered,  if  not  wholly  lost,  almost  hopelessly  imperilled. 
E  very  one  knows  and  feels  it.  Every  letter  from  our  soldiers 
is  saddened  with  this  conviction,  and  yet  the  leaden  weight 
of  Inaction  still  rests  on  tne  afmy  of  the  Potomac.  It  is 
true  we  read  of  an  occasional  languid  reconnoissance,  and 
how  commanding  Generals  have  sent  for  their  families,  and 
are  treated  to  the  old,  solemn,  mysterious  predictions  of 
some  grand  movement  on  foot,  which,  “  for  obvious  reasons, 
cannot  be  more  particularly  explained!”  Meanwhile  the 
heart  of  the  nation  chills  and  dies;  the  rebellion- takes 
courage,  and  the  enemies  of  the  Republic  become  bold  and 
insolent. 

Turning  to  the  West,  the  prospect  is  scarcely  less  cheer¬ 
ing.  Buell  is  following  Bragg  at  a  respectful  distance,  and 
the  latter  retires  with  the  deliberation  necessary  to  secure 
the  rich  booty  which  it  seems  was  a  principal  object  of  his 
contemptuous  march  past  Buell  into  Kentucky.  The  tele¬ 
graph,  it  is  true,  has  been  freighted  for  two  weeks  with 
monstrous  lies  about  battles  never  fought,  and  victories 
never  won.  Reduced  to  fact,  a  single  battle  has  been  fought, 
that  of  Pcrryville,  on  the  8tli  of  October,  which  was  bravely 
fought  by  an  inferior  National  against  a  superior  rebel  force, 
and  was  a  victory  for  the  former,  iu  so  far  as  the  latter  was 
repulsed.  The  loss  was  about  equal  on  both  sides,  and  there 
was  no  result  gained  commensurate  with  the  cost.  But 
even  this  demonstration  of  energy  seems  to  have  disturbed 
Gen.  Buell,  who,  it  is  alleged,  was  close  by  with  the  main 
body  of  his  army,  and  might  have  convertcd*thc  fight  into  a 
decisive  victory.  As  a  warning  against  such  improprieties 
as  attacking  the  rebels,  lie  is  reported  to  have  put  Gens. 
McCook  and  Rousseau,  who  fought  the  fight  of  Pcrryville, 


under  arrest.  When  will  < 
not  to  disturb  the  rebel  commanders  when  they  are  quietly 
retreating?  Buell  did  not  do  it  at  Bowling  Green,  nor  did 
Halle ck  at  Corinth,  nor  McClellan  at  Manassas  and  Antie- 
tam !  Let  these  officers  who  think  this  is  a  real  war  be¬ 
ware  ! 

The  only  genuine  success  in  the  West,  or  which  seems 
likely  to  have  any  decided  or  decisive  t fleet  on  the  campaign, 
is  that  of  Gen.  Rosecrans  at  lulca,  Corinth  and  the  Ilatchie. 
These  battles  were  each  and  all  substantial  Union  vic¬ 
tories,  and  have  effectually  discomfited  and  demoralized 
the  armies  of  Van  Dorn,  Price  and  Lovell.  It  is  hardly  pos¬ 
sible  that  these  leaders  can  again  get  together  or  equip  a 
force  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  the  Union  army  if  it  should 
commence  the  novelty  of  an  offensive  movement.  The  pre¬ 
sent  seems  a  favorable  moment  for  Gen.  Grant  to  undertake 
the  reduction  of  Vicksburg,  which,  it  is  conceded  on  all 
bands,  must  be  mainly  effected  by  a  land  force  from  the 
rear.  The  rebel  possession  of  this  position,  controlling  as 
it  does  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  practically  nulli¬ 
fies  the  achievement  at  Island  No.  10,  and  the  victory  be¬ 
fore  Memphis. 

The  advance  of  Bragg  and  Kirby  Smith  into  Kentucky, 
and  of  Van  Dorn  and  Price  on  the  National  force  at  Corinth, 
in  the  latter-  part  of  September,  seems  to  have  inspired  the 
rebels  in  Tennessee,  anil  they  concentrated  in  considerable 
numbers  around  Nashville/keld  by  a  small  garrison  under 
Gen.  Negley.  On  the  27th  of  September,  affirming  that  they 
were  in  overwhelming  force,  they  summoned  him  to  surren¬ 
der,  which,  of  course,  he  declined  to  do.  In  fact,  so  far 
from  surrendering,  he  carefully  reconnoitred  the  enemy  in 
his  position  at  Lavergne,  and  on  the  night  of  the  6th  of 
October  quietly  surprised  and  routed  him  with  heavy  loss. 
The  rebels  were  under  the  command  of  Maj.-Gen.  Anderson, 
Gen.  Porrest  and  Gov.  Harris. 

The  most  unpleasant  news  of  the  week  is  that  of  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  the  rebel  privateer,  or  rather  of  the  pirate  rebel 
steamer  Alabama,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Azores,  where 
she  has  captured  and  burned  nearly  a  dozen  American  ves¬ 
sels,  chiefly  whalers,  containing  property  valued  at  upwards 
million  of  dollars.  This  vessel,  under  the  designation 
No.  290,”  was  built  by  Mr.  Laing,  a  member  of  the 
British  Parliament,  in  Liverpool,  with  the  full  cognizance 
r  character  and  purposes  by  the  British  Government, 
ailed  openly  from  that  port,  under  the  command  of 
Capt.  Semmes,  formerly  of  the  “  Sumter,”  aud  with  the  ex- 
•ptton  of  a  few  of  the  officers,  is  wholly  manned  by  English- 
en.  She  has  never  been  in  American  waters,  and  carries 
the  British  flag  until  within  reach  of  her  unsuspecting  vic- 
i,  when  she  runs  up  the  “rebel  rag,”  captures  the  un¬ 
armed  vessel,  robs  it  of  its  moveable  valuables,  reserves  it 
until  night  and  then  sets  it  on  fire.  The  object  of  this  is  to 
entice  other  ships  to  approach,  which  they  do  in  the  hope 
and  desire  of  relieving  the  crew  of  the  burning  vessel.  The 
Alabama  hovers  close  by,  and  if  any  of  the  ships  coming  on 
this  humane  errand  are  American,  captures  them,  rifles 
them,  aud  on  the  succeeding  night  treats  them  to  a  similar 
fate.  The  origin  of  this  ship  and  all  its  relations  and  con¬ 
duct  only  go  to  prove  what  we  have  known  already,  the 
utter  hypocrisy  of  Great  Britain  in  its  pretences  of 
trality,”  its  hatred  of  the  United  States,  its  active  sympathy 
with  rebellion,  and  its  utter  unscrupulousness.  The  rebels 
are  not  only  allowed  to  fit  out  vessels  to  prey  on  American 
commerce,  in  British  ports,  but  they  are  encouraged  and 
fostered  in  their  nefarious  purposes — for  no  one  knows  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  English  Government,  that  all  the  naval 
tions  of  the  rebels  can  have  no  effect  on  the  decision  of  the 
war,  aud  can  Only  result  in  individual  suffering  and  : 

To  show  how  unblushiugly  this  violation  not  only  of 
trality  but  of  good  neighborhood  is  carried  on  in  Great 
Britain,  we  copy  the  following  paragraphs,  the  first  from 
Glasgow,  the  second  from  a  Liverpool  paper : 

“  The  paddle-wheel  i 
just  been  'sold,  ia  now 
the  West  IndieB,  but  i 


the  opinion  < 


resolution  declaring— “  That,  In 
this  meeting,  the  distress  prevailing  in  the 
districts  is  mainly  owing  to  the  rebellion  of 
the  Southern  States  against  the  American  Constitution.” 
This  amendment  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  to  one,  and  the  friends  of  the  rebellion  retired  discom¬ 
fited  and  humiliated,  taking  Mr.  Mason’s  letter  away  with 
them.  The  sentiment  of  the  people  of  England  is  right, 
but  it  finds  only  a  feeble  expression  in  the  Government, 
which  is  animated  by  profound  jealousy  and  deadly  hate 
of  this  country. 


Postage  Stamps  Again. 

Mr.  Postmaster  Waiceman  has  undertaken  to  expound 
the  law  as  regards  postage  stamps,  and  tells  us  that  “  by 
law  they  can  be  used  only  for  the  payment  of  postage.”  The 
Postmaster  evidently  does  not  know  what  he  is  talking  about. 
The  law  of  July  17,  1862,  which  we  subjoin,  not  only  author¬ 
izes  the  use  of  “ postage  and  other  stamps  of  the  United 
States,”  but  makes  them  legal  tender.  The  language  of  the 
law  cannot  be  more  explicit : 

Beit  enacted,  <fc.,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  he  and  he  is 

notes ;  and  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  August  next  such  stamps  shall 
be  received  in  payment  of  nil  dues  to  the  United  States  less  than  five 
dollars,  and  shall  be  received  in  exchange  for  United  States  notes 
when  presented  to  any  Assistant  Treasurer,  or  any  d.  signnted  denosi- 


trong  impress 


fast  sailing  vessel  of’ 300 


prevails  that  she  Is  bought 
party 


•  pi'1'1 ''i'll- 


portion  of  the  cargo 
the  blockaded  ports.  Address, 

A  question  has  arisen  if  the  British  Government 
liable  to  reclamations  from  our  own,  on  account  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Alabama.  That  vessel  is  essentially  British 
she  was  built  and  fitted  out  in  England ;  her  register,  if  she 
has  any  (and  if  not,  she  is  a  pirate)  is  British;  her  ore's 
British ;  aud  she  sails  generally  under  the  British  flag, 
has  never  undergone  the  process  of  naturalization 
American  waters.  We  trust  that  as  soon  as  our  iron-clad 
fleet  is  in  readiness  and  good  fighting  order,  that  the  question 
may  be  opened  in  a  direct  manner  with  our  “  neutral”  vili- 
flers  and  the  aiders  and  abettors  of  the  rebellion  in  England. 
We  strongly  suspect  that  the  Roanoke  or  the  Ironsides  could 
make  a  distinct  appeal  to  the  boasted  British  sense  of  fair- 
play  and  justice,  with  broadsides  on,  in  the  Mersey 
Thames. 


The  People  of  England. 

of  the  feeling  in  England  regarding  this 
country,  we  have  always  distinguished  between  that  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  oligarchy  which  governs  it,  and  of  which  the 
London  Times,  Post  and  Herald  are  the  exponents,  and  that 
by  the  people  of  England,  and  whose  sympa¬ 
thies  find  expression  in  the  London  News ,  Star  and  Spec¬ 
tator.  The  justice  of  this  discrimination  is  illustrated  in 
meeting  called  at  Staley  bridge,  in  the 
'  the  rebellion  and  in  favor  of  English  interven- 
affairs.  Mr.  J.  M.  Mason,  the  so-called  “  Con¬ 
federate  Ambassador,”  wrote  a  letter  to  the  meetiug,  which 
presided  over  by  the  Mayor  of  Staleybridgc.  A  reso¬ 
lution  was  moved  to  tbe  effect  that  the  distress  prevailing 
the  manufacturing  districts  of  England  was  due  to  the 
American  war,  and  that  the  British  Government  would  con¬ 
sequently  be  justified  in  taking  any  steps  to  bring  that  war 
an  end.  This  resolution  was  supported  by  several  speak- 
,  but  before  it  coitfd  be  put,  a  Mr.  Hodson,  a  working 


Proportions  of  Free  Negroes  North  and  South. 

In  opposing  the  late  Proclamation  of  the  President,  it 
has  been  assumed  that  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in 
conformity  with  it  would  have  the  effect  ol  overrunning  the 
North  with  negroes.  This  assumption  has  been  rather 
strangely  accepted  by  those  who  ought  to  know  better,  and 
has  been  used,  only  too  successfully  in  some  instances,  by 
demagogues  to  excite  tbe  hostility  of  the  ignorant  and  un¬ 
thinking  portion  of  our  population  against  the  negroes, 
whose  labor,  it  is  alleged,  would  be  brought,  through  eman¬ 
cipation,  into  damaging  and  humiliating  competition  with 
theirs.  Now,  the  negro,  besides  being  of  strong  local  at¬ 
tachments,  and  indisposed  to  leave  the  spot  where  he  was 
born,  is  essentially  an  agriculturalist,  that  is  to  say,  is  best 
adapted  for  the  simpler  varieties  of  labor  on  the  farm  and 
the  plantation.  He  is  indisposed  to  adopt,  even  if  he  have 
the  capacity,  mechanical  and  other  pursuits  requiring  appli¬ 
cation  and  study,  aud  for  that  reason,  as  well  as  from  consi¬ 
derations  of  climate,  prefers  Southern  latitudes,  and 
plantation  life.  We  are  told  that  of  the  many  thousands  of 
freed  negroes  at  and  around  Port  Royal,  not  a  dozen  have 
signified  the  least  desire  to  go  North,  or  leave  the  vicinage 
of  their  birth. 

A  strong  and  conclusive  proof  of  the  truth  of  these  ob¬ 
servations  is  furnished  from  the  fact  that  the  free  negro 
population  in  the  Slave  States  is  greater  than  in  the  Free 
s— showing  that,  notwithstanding  iu  the  Slave  States 
his  rights  are  more  circumscribed  than  in  the  Free,  and  that 
he  is  there  subjected  to  the  most  rigorous  aud  offensive 
police  regulations,  the  negro  still  prefers  a  Southern  home. 
In  Massachusetts  the  negro  enjoys  equal  rights  with  the 
white  citizen,  is  entitled  to  vote,  has  free  admission  to  the 
schools,  etc. ;  yet,  with  all  these  advantages,  he  prefers  to 
live  in  Maryland,  South  Carolina  or  Louisiana,  for,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  census,  while  we  find  only  9,464  free  negroes  in 
Massachusetts,  there  are  83,718  in  Maryland,  9,648  in  South 
Carolina,  and  18,638  in  Louisiana. 

Taking  the  country  at  large,  there  were,  In  1860,  259,078 
free  negroes  in  the  Slave  States,  or  one  to  every  32£  white 
inhabitants ;  and  only  222,745  in  the  Free  States,  or  one  to 
every  85  inhabitants.  In  other  words ,  the  free  negroes  are 
relatively  almost  tlwee  times  as  numerous  in  the  South  as  in 
the  North. 

Reason  and  experience,  as  well  as  irrefragable  statistics, 
go  to  show,  therefore,  that  if  emancipation  were  to  become 
general  in  the  South,  the  freed  negroes  would  not  emigrate 
North :  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  tendency  would  be 
Southward  on  the  part  of  the  negroes  already  in  the  North. 

Such  being  the  case,  the  man  who  seeks  to  oppose  the 
policy  of  the  Government  by  dressing  up  the  bugbear  of  a 
negro  invasiou,  or  who  endeavors  to  excite  the  laboring 
classes  to  violence  under  the  pretence  of  a  possible  depres¬ 
sing  competition  between  free  negro  and  white  labor,  is 
certainly  either  a  fool  or  a  demagogue— probably  a  traitor 
and  a  sympathiser  with  the  rebellion. 


The  Carte  de  Visite. 
There  are  few  periods  of  a  peaceable  m 

Berving  the  proverbial  name  of  un  mauvais  quart  c 


iir  usually  intelligent  features.  The  photographer  of  course 
3  defect,  and  does  his  best  to  remedy  i . *  '  "  ' 
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“  Registei 
duates  of  U.  S.  Military  Aca¬ 
demy,”  which  position  he  re¬ 
signed  in  1850.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  present  rebellion  he 
received  an  appointment  in  the 
West.  On  the  6th  August,  1861, 

her,  1861,  was  nominated  Brig¬ 
adier-General  of  Volunteers, 
since  which  time  be  hs 
appeared  from  public  noth 


BRIG. -GEN.  0.  M'KNIGHT 
MltCHEL. 

:  able  AstronomeT 

enti  , 
He  ei 


native  of  Kentucky, 


tered  West  Point  in 
was  breveted  2d  Lieutenant  of 
Artillery  on  the  1st  July,  1829; 
he  was  acting  Assistant  Professor 
of  Mathematics  from  August, 
1829,  to  August,  1831.  In  1S36 
he  was  made  Chief  Engineer  of 
the  Little  Miami  railroad,  and 
retained  that  position  for  two 
years.  He  had  already  been 
made,  in  1834,  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  Philosophy  and 
Astronomy  in  the  Cincinnati 
College,  Ohio,  which  he  resigned 
in  1844.  In  1845  he  founded  the 


of  an  astronomical  journal,  entitled  the  Sidereal  Messenger,  which 
he  edited  up  to  the  time  of  the  rebellion.  Among  other  honorable 
offices  he  has  held  is  that  of  Adjutant-General  of  Ohio, 

Engineer  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississip 
made  a  Brigadier-General,  and  assui 
His  recent  exploits  there,  such  as  the  capture 
nd  other  places,  interrupting  the  communi 
he  West  with  Richmond,  are  t 


a.  As  we  presume  Mr. 
Seward  will  hold  the  British 
authorities  to  a  strict  account 
for  suffering  these  men  to  build 
■  -  p  -  -irate,  we  shall 

The  Alabama  was  built  at  Liver¬ 
pool  or  Birkenhead,  and  left  the 
latter  port  in  August  last;  is 
about  1,200  tons  burthen ;  draught 
14  feet ;  engines  by  Laird 
Sons,  of  Birkenhead,  1862. 
‘  ’  ~  - *  propelled 


“bloodtubs,”  “plug-uglies” 
the  foul  fiend  Rebellion  had 


staunch  citizens  of  Maryland.  What  we 

•parent,  that  it  Was  only  among  the 
,d  the  “gorillas”  of  Baltimore  that 
‘  ’  aiders,  abettors  and  well-wishers.” 


little  shear,  flush  deck  fore  and  : 
stack,  carries  two  large  black  l 

gallows  between  the  bridge  and  foremast 


especially  fy>m  the  i 

Union  boys  their  deliverers  _ 

Davis.  At  Frederick  City  the  soldiers 


xo  recognized  in  our  gallant 
filthy  and  pestilent  hordes  of 

_ _  _ _ srs  were  offered  fruit,  flowers, 

th  a  kindly  warmth  of  manner  which  showed  how  much  their 
in  the  offerings.  Many  and  many  a  year  afte- 
jur  patriot  warriors  tell  to  their  children  and  j 
Maryland  received 


-1  grand*  hild- 
l  their  march 


She  carries  three  long  32-pounders  on  a  side,  and  is  pierced  for 
two  more  amidships,  has  a  100-pound  rifled  pivot  gun  forward  of  the 
bridge,  and  a  68-pound  pivot  on  the  main  tracks ;  has  tracks  laid  for¬ 
ward  for  apivotbowgun,  and  tracks^  ' - ~  -it 

and  manufactured  by  Wesley  & 
bright  lower  masts,  and  black 


l  Artists,  Forbes 


THE  CAMPAIGN  IN  MARYLAND. 

We  continue  our  illustrations  of  tlie  recent  rebel  invasion 
Maryland,  from  the  pencils  of  c 
ochell.  These,  added  to  the  sketches 
already  published,  form  a  complete 
of  the  most  remarkable  epi- 
4  the  war  to  the  present  time. 


complete ’her  armament.  _  H( 
guns  are  of  the  Blakely  pattern,  an’ 

Preston,  Liverpool,  1862. 

She  is  bark  rigged;  has  very  lrng,  „  . 

nastheads ;  yards  black,  long  yard  arms,  short  poles — say  uue  iu 
;wo  feet— with  small  dog-vanes  on  each,  and  a  pendant  to  the  main; 
ituddingsail,  booms  on  the  fore  and  mam,  and  has  wire  rigging. 
Harries  on  her  foremast  a  square  foresail,  large  trysail  with  two 


large  trysail  with  two 
igallantsail  and  royal. 


Union  Cavalry  Searcl 
Stragglers, 
mr  last  paper  we 


illustrated 
the  rebel 

officers  had  of  treating  their  strag¬ 
glers — nevertheless,  many  of  t^e 


foraging  expeditions. 


and  wearied  men  hid  themselves 
in  lofts,  farmhouses,  barns  and 
every  conceivable  hiding-place.  It 
was  a  painful  and  yet  ludicrous 
scene  to  witness  our  cavalry  ferret¬ 
ing  out  these  miserable  men  from 
their  holes,  just  as  though  they  had 
been  rats.  The  sketch  we  ^  have 

cavalry  searching  for  some  secesh 
stragglers  in  an  old  barn  near 
Frederick  City.  After  considerable 
rummaging,  these  wretched  speci¬ 
mens  of  Confederate  inhumanity 
were  dragged  from  their  conceal- 


ations  of  our  officials 

hordes  of  contractors  having  forced 
upon  Government  the  most  rigid 
economy,  the  military  bands  arc 
dismissed — the  ruling  idea  being 
’  ■“  better  to  let  Mr.  Cameron, 


___  bound  to  endure  1 
regiments,  however, 


w  hichisHawki 
whose  exploits  we  have  frequently 
had  to  illustrate.  Mr.  Schell  says, 

asthey^laid  “drearily,  drearily!” 
can  hardly  be  described  by  words. 
While  W' 


fore  and  foretopmast  i 


ibed  by  v  , 

the  subject  of  sick  and  wounded,  let  us  pay  a  due 
of  Hawkins’s  regiment,  Dr.  Humphreys,  whose 


attention,  skill  and  tenderness  b 
the  title  of  the  soldier’s  friend. 

situated  on  the  creel 
river.  They  v 


rve  Antictam  I 


battle 


f  Antietam  the  headquarters  of  Ha; 


THE  DAUGHTERS  OF  MARYLAND  WELCOMING  OUR 
TROOPS. 

We  can  well  understand  tbe  bitterness  with  which  Gen. 
Lee  said  to  Senator  Toombs,  as  he  witnessed  the  apathy  and  aver¬ 
sion  everywhere  displayed  by  the  people  of  Maryland:  “Toombs, 
we  have  been  most^damnably  deceived— we  ^are  not  wanted  here !” 


mergency.  Has  all  national  tta 

SSSsste 

learance  of  the  hull  and  sails  decidedly  English.  She  is  g 
Ser  two  topsails,  fore  and  main  trysails,  fore  and  foretopmust 
taysails'^sornetimes  topgallant  sails  aid  jib,  but  seldom  any  sails 
in  the  mizen  except  while  in  charge  of  a  vessel.  She  is  very  slow 
enerally  wears  ship.  She  was  built  expressiy  for  the 
“  ■  'to  destroy,  fight  or  run,  as  the  character 


The  beautiful  city  of  Charleston,  which  has  brought  so 
>o  much  by  Are,  has  long  been  celebrated  for  the  splendor  of  its 


engaged 
nay  be. 


board  near  Teroeira,  -Western  Islands,  from  an  English  vessel.  Her 
crew  are  principally  English ;  the  olheers,  chivalry  of  the  South.  All 
the  water  consumed  on  board  is  condensed.  She  has  eight  months 
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Have  you  hoard  of  the  beautiful  Realm  of  the  West, 

Encircled  by  oceans,  and  kissed  by  the  Bun  ? 

Have  you  heard  of  the  nations  that  thrive  on  her  breast, 

Bright  heirs  of  her  grandeur,  the  “  many  in  one  ?” 

Kings  cannot  govern  this  land  of  our  choice, 
Liberty  loves  us,  and  Truth  is  our  guest; 
Shout  for  the  Union  with  heart  and  with  voic< 
God  is  our  King  in  this  Realm  of  the  West. 

Have  ye  heard  of  the  wonderful  conquest  of  old  ? 

The  lion  was  torn  by  the  bird  of  the  sun : 

Through  the  world  was  the  fame  of  our  Washington  rolled, 


Have  ye 
Theil 
While  tl 


s  sung  by  the  s 

d  EVER— the  “  MANY  IN  ONE  I 
ICings  cannot  govern,  etc. 


AURORA  FLOYD. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. — AURORA’S  FLIGHT. 

Mrs.  Mellish  sat  in  her  husband’s  room  on  the  morning  of  the 
inquest,  amongst  the  guns  and  fishing-rods,  the  riding-boots  and 
hunting-whips,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  sportsmanship.  She 
sat  in  a  capacious  wicker-work  armchair,  close  to  the  open  window, 
with  her  head  lying  back  upon  the  chintz-covered  cushions,  and  her 
eyes  wandering  far  away  across  the  lawn  and  fiower-beds  towards 
the  winding  pathway  by  which  it  was  likely  John  Mellish  would 
return  from  the  inquest  at  the  Golden  Lion. 

She  had  openly  defied  Mrs.  Powell,  and  had  locked  the  door  of 
this  quiet  chamber  upon  that  lady’s  stereotyped  civilities  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  simperings.  She  had  locked  the  door  upon  the  outer  world, 
and  she  sat  alone  in  the  pleasant  window,  the  full-blown  roses 
showering  their  scented  petals  upon  her  lap  with  every  breath  of  the 
summer  breeze,  and  the  butterflies  hovering  about  her.  The  old 
mastiff  sat  by  her  side,  with  his  'heavy  head  lying  on  her  lap  and  his 
big  dim  eyes  lifted  to  her  face.  She  sat  alone,  I  have  said ;  but 
Heaven  knows  she  was  not  companionless.  Black  care  and  corrod¬ 
ing  anxiety  kept  her  faithful  company,  and  would  not  budge  from 
her  side.  What  companions  are  so  adhesive  as  trouble  and  sorrow  ? 
what  associates  so  tenacious,  what  friends  so  watchful  and  untiring  ? 
This  wretched  girl  stood  alone  in  the  centre  of  a  sea  of  trouble, 
fearful  to  stretch  out  her  hands  to  those  who  loved  her,  lest  she 
should  drag  them  into  that  ocean  which  was  risii 


“  Oh,  if  I  could  suffer  alone,”  she  thought;  “  if  I  could  suffer  all 
this  misery  alone,  I  think  I  would  go  through  it  to  the  last  without 
complaining;  but  the  shame,  the  degradation,  the  anguish,  will 
come  upon  others  more  heavily  than  upon  me.  What  will  they  not 
suffer  ?  what  will  they  not  endure  if  the  wicked  madness  of  my 
youth  should  become  known  to  the  world  ?” 

Those  others  of  whose  possible  grief  and  shame  she  thought  with 
such  cruel  torture  were  her  father  and  John  Mellish.  Her  love  for 
her  husband  had  not  lessened  by  one  iota  her  love  for  that  indulgent 
father,  on  whom  the  folly  of  her  girlhood  had  brought  such  bitter 
suffering.  Her  generous  heart  was  wide  enough  for  both.  She  had 
acknowledged  no  “  divided  duty,”  and  would  have  repudiated  any 
encroachment  of  the  new  affection  upon  the  old.  The  great  river 
of  her  love  widened  into  an  ocean,  and  embraced  a  new  shoTe  with 
its  mighty  tide ;  but  that  far-away  source  of  childhood,  from  which 
affection  first  sprang  in  its  soft  infantine  purity,  still  gushed  in  crystal 
beauty  from  its  unsullied  spring.  She  would,  perhaps,  scarcely  have 
recognised  the  coldly-measured  affection  of  mad  Lear’s  youngest 
daughter — the  affection  which  could  divide  itself  with  mathematical 
precision  between  father  and  husband.  Surely  love  is  too  pure  a 
sentiment  tobe  so  weighed  in  the  balance.  Must  we  subtract  some- 

demand  ?  or  has  not  affection  rather  some  magic  power  by  which  it 
can  double  its  capital  at  any  moment  when  there  is  a  run  upon  the 
bank?  When  Mrs.  John  Anderson  becomes  the  mother  of  six 
children,  she  does  not  say  to  her  husband,  “  My  dear  John,  I  shall 
be  compelled  to  rob  you  of  six-tenths  of  my  affection  in  order  to 
provide  for  the  little  ones.”  No;  the  generous  heart  of  the  wife 
grows  larger  to  meet  the  claims  upon  the  mother,  as  the  girl’s  heart 
expanded  with  the  new  affection  of  the  wife.  Every  pang  of  grief 
which  Aurora  felt  for  her  husband’s  misery  was  doubled  by  the 
image  of  her  father’s  sorrow.  She  could  not  divide  these  two  in  her 
own  mind.  She  loved  'hem  and  was  sorry  for  them  with  an  equal 
measure  of  love  and  sorrow. 

“If— if  the  truth  should  be  discovered  at  this  inquest,”  she 
thought,  “I  can  never  see  my  husband  'again;  I  can  never  look  in 
his  face  any  more.  I  will  run  away  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and 
hide  myself  from  him  for  ever.” 

She  had  tried  to  capitulate  with  her  fate ;  she  had  endeavored  to 
escape  the  full  measure  of  retribution  and  she  had  failed.  She  had 
done  evil  that  good  might  come  of  it,  in  the  face  of  that 
which  says  that  all  such  evil-doing  shall  be  wasted  sii 
iniquity.  -  She  had  deceived  John  Mellish  in  the  hope  tin 
of  deception  might  never  be  rent  in  twain,  that  the  truth  might  be 
undiscovered  to  the  end,  and  the  man  she  loved  spared  from 
shame  and  grief.  But  the  fruits  of  that  foolish  seed,  sown  long  ago 
in  the  day  of  her  disobedience,  had  grown  up  around  h  -  -  -  °  - 
her  in  upon  every  side,  and  she  had  been  powerless  to  cut  a  pathway 
for  herself  through  the  noxious  weeds  that  ^  ’  -  -  - 

planted. 

She  sat  with  her  watch  in  her  hand,  and  her 
now  and  then  from  the  gardens  before  her  to  the  figures 

t  little  after  nine  o’clock,  and  it 


e  unhappy  accident,  be  produced  to  compromise . 

her  ?  She  sat  in  a  dull  stupor,  waiting  to  receive  hfir  sentence, 
w  nat  would  it  be  ?  Condemnation  or  release  ?  If  her  secret  should 
escape  detection,  if  James  Oonyer.  should  be  allowed  to  carry  the 
story  of  his  brief  married  life  to  the  grave,  what  relief,  what  releast 
for  the  wretched  girl,  whose  worst  sin  had  been  to  mistake  a  bai 
man  for  a  good  one;  the  ignorant  trustfulness  of  a  child  who  it 
shlW’y  pilBrim  ,or 

|S|E?.’  ha],-PaJt  tw°.  "he  was  startled  by  the  sound  of  e 
verandah^  .Up011  , the  8raveled  P>«»™y  underneath  the 

verandah.  The  footstep  slowly  shuffled  on  for  a  few  paces-  then 


iused,  then  shuffled  on  again ;  and  at  last  a  face  that  she  hated 
iade  itself  visible  at  the  angle  of  the  window,  opposite  to  that  against 
hich  she  sat.  It  was  the  white  face  of  the  Softy,  which  was  poked 
mtiously  forward  a  few  inches  within  the  window-frame.  The  mas- 
ff  sprang  up  with  a  growl,  and  made  as  if  he  would  have  flown  at 
lat  ugly,  leering  face,  which  looked  like  oim  of  the  hideous  decora- 
ons  of  a  Gothic  building ;  but  Aurora  caught  the  animal’s  collar 
ith  both  her  han  Is,  and  dragged  him  back. 

“Be  quiet,  Bow-wow,”  she  said;  “  qipet, boy,  quiet.” 

She  still  held  him  with  one  firm  hand,  soothing  him  with  the 

“What  do  you  want  ?”  she  asked,  turning  upon  the  Softy  with  a 
old  icy  grandeur  of  disdain,  which  made  her  look  like  Nero’s  wife 
defying  her  false  accusers.  “What  do  you  want  with  me?  Your 
r  is  dead,  and  you  have  no  longer  an  excuse  for  coming  here. 
You  have  been  forbidden  the  house  and  the  grounds.  If  you  forget 
this  another  time,  I  shall  request  Mr.  Mellish  to  remind  you.” 

lifted  her  disengaged  hand  and  laid  it  upon  the  window-sash; 
is  going  to  close  the  window  when  Stephen  Hargraves  stopped 

jn’t  be  in  such  a  hoorry,”  he  said ;  “  I  want  to  speak  to  you. 
I’ve  coom  straight  from  th’  inquest.  I  thought  you  might  want  to 
aow  sll  about  it.  I  coom  out  o’  friendliness,  though  you  did  pay 
ito  me  with  th’  horsewhip,” 

Aurora’s  heart  beat  tempestuously  against  her  aching  breast.  Ah, 
hat  hard  duty  that  poor  heart  had  done  lately;  what  icy  burdens  it 
id  borne,  what  horrible  oppression  of  secresy  and  terror  had 
weighed  upon  it,  crushing  out  all  hope  and  peace !  An  agony  of  sus- 
and  dread  convulsed  that  tortured  heart  as  the  Softy  tempted 
her,  tempted  her  to  ask  him  the  issue  of  the  inquest,  that  she  might 
e  from  his  lips  the  sentence  of  life  or  death.  She  little  knew 


e  hated  her,  and  that  he  suspected  enough  to  know  his  power  of  tor- 
She  lifted  her  proud  head  and  looked  at  him  with  a  steady  glance 


and  I  know 
)  wrench  her 


le  said.  “  Stand  aside  and  let  me  shut  the  window. 

The  Softy  grinned  insolently,  and  holding  the  window-fram 
le  of  his  broad  hands,  put  his  head  into  the  room.  Aurora  i 
ave  the  window,  hut  he  laid  the  other  hand  upon  her  wrist, 
shrunk  instinctively  from  contact  with  his  hard,  horny  palm. 

I  tell  you  I’ve  got  summat  particklar  to  say  to  you,”  he 
pered.  “You  shall  hear  all  about  it.  I  was  one  of  th’  witne: 

Y  inquest,  and  I’ve  been  hangin’  about 
rerything.” 

Aurora  flung  her  head  back  disdainfully, 
rist  from  that  strong  grasp. 

“  Let  me  g£>,”  she  said.  “You  shall  suffer  for  this  insolence  when 
Mr.  Mellish  returns.” 

“  But  he  won’t  be  back  just  yet  awhile,”  said  the  Softy,  grinning. 
He’s  gone  back  to  the  Golden  Lion.  Th’  coroner  and  Mr.  Loft- 
ouse,  th’  parson,  sent  for  him  to  tell  him  summat — summat  about 
you !”  hissed  Mr.  Stephen  Hargraves,  with  his  dry,  white  lips  close 


What  do  you  mean  ?”  said  Mrs.  Mellish,  still  writhing  in  the 
Softy’s  grasp,  still  restraining  her  dog  from  flying  at  him  with  her 
disengaged  hand ;  “  what  do  you  mean  ?” 

what  I  say,”  answered  Steeve  Hargraves ;  “  I  mean  that 
everything,  and  they’ 


They  k 


1  him.  They’vi 


i  what  you  v 


Mellish  t 
him  th 

A  low  wail  broke  from  Aurora’s  lips.  She  had  expected  to  hear 
this  perhaps ;  she  had  at  any  rate  dreaded  it ;  she  had  only  fought 
against  receiving  the  tidings  from  this  man,  but  he  had  conquered 
’  conquered  her  as  the  dogged,  obstinate  nature,  however 
T  mean,  will  always  conquer  the  generous  and  impulsive 
soul.  He  had  secured  his  revenge,  and  had  contrived  to  be  the  wit¬ 
ness  of  her  agony.  He  released  her' 'wrist  as  he  finished  speaking, 
and  looked  at  her — looked  at  her  with  an  insolently  triumphant  leer 
his  femall  eyes. 

She  drew  herself  up,  proudly  still,  proudly  and  bravely  in  spite  of 
l,  but  with  her  face  changed— changed  from  its  former  expression 
restless  pain  to  the  dull  blankness  of  despair. 

“They  found  th’  certificate,”  said  the  Softy.  “He’d  carried  it 
about  with  him  sewed  up  in’s  waistco-at.” 

The  certificate !  Heaven  have  pity  upon  her  girlish  innocence ! 
She  had  never  thought  of  that;  she  had  never  remembered  that  mis- 
scrap  of  paper  which  was  the  legal  evidence  of  her  folly.  She 
had  dreaded  the  presence  of  that  husband  who  had  arisen,  a 3  if  from 
the  grave,  to  pursue  and  torment  her ;  but  she  had  forgotten  that 
other  evidence  of  the  parish  register  which  might  also  arise  against 
her  at  any  moment.  She  had  feared  the  finding  of  something — 
some  letter,  some  picture,  some  accidental  record  amongst  the  pos¬ 
sessions  of  the  murdered  man ;  but  she  had  never  thought  of  this 
most  conclusive  evidence,  this  most  incontrovertible  proof.  She  put 
her  hand  to  her  head,  trying  to  realize  the  full  horror  of  her  position. 
The  certificate  of  her  marriage  with  her  father’s  groom  was  in  the 
hands  of  John  Mellish. 

“  What  will  he  think  of  me  ?”  she  thought.  “  How  would  he  ever 
believe  me  if  I  were  to  tell  him  that  I  had  received  what  I  thought 
positive  evidence  of  James  Conyers’  death  a  year  before  my  second 
marriage  ?  How  could  he  believe  in  me  ?  I  have  deceived  him  too 
cruelly  to  dare  to  ask  his  confidence.” 

She  looked  about,  trying  to  collect  herself,  trying  to  decide  upon 
what.she  ought  to  do,  and  in  her  bewilderment  and  agony  forgot  for 
a  moment  the  greedy  eyes  which  were  gloating  upon  her  misery. 
But  she  remembered  herself  presently,  and  turning  sternly  upon 
Stephen  Hargraves,  spoke  to  him  with  a  voice  which  was  singularly 
clear  and  steady. 

“You  have  told  me  all  that  you  have  to  tell,”  she  said;  “be  so 
good  as  to  get  out  of  the  way  while  I  shut  the  window.” 

The  Softy  drew  back  and  allowed  her  to  close  the  sashes;  she 
bolted  the  window,  and  drew  down  the  Venetian  blind,  effectually 
shutting  out  her  spy,  who  crept  away  slowly  and  reluctantly  towards 
the  shrubbery,  through  which  he  could  make  his  way  safely  out  of 
the  grounds. 

“  I’ve  paid  her  out,”  he  muttered,  as  he  shambled  ’off  under  the 
shelter  of  the  young  trees ;  “  I’ve  paid  her  out  pretty  tidy.  It’s  al¬ 
most  better  than  money,”  he  said,  laughing  silently ;  “  it’s  almost 
better  than  money  to  pay  off  them  kind  of  debts.” 

Aurora  seated  herself  at  John  Mellish’s  desk,  and  wrote  a  few 
hurried  lines  upon  a  Bheet  of  paper 

“  My  Dear  Love,”  she  wrote,  “  I  cannot  remain  L 
after  the  discovery  which  has  been  made  to-day.  I  a: 
coward,  and  I  cannot  meet  your  altered  looks,  I  can 


feeling 


altered  voice.  I 

for  me  than  contempt  and  loathing?  But  on  some  future  day, 

I  am  far  away  from  you,  and  the  bewilderment  of  my  present  misery 
has  grown  less,  I  will  write  and  explain  everything.  Think  of  me 
mercifully,  if  you  can ;  and  if  you  can  believe  that,  in  the  wicked 
concealments  of  the  last  few  weeks,  the  mainspring  of  my  conduct 
has  been  my  love -for  you,  you  will  only  believe  the  truth.  God  bless 
you,  my  best  and  truest.  The  pain  of  leaving  you  for  ever  is  less 
than  the  pain  of  knowing  that  you  had  ceased  to  love  roe.  Good¬ 
bye.” 

She  lighted  a  taper,  and  sealed  the  envelopo  which  contained  this 


1  watch  me  shall  not  read  this,”  she 
>  name  upon  the  envelope, 
e  desk,  and,  rising  from  her  seat,  looked 
h  a  long,  lingering  gaze,  that  dwelt  on 
1  familiar  object.  How  happy  she  had  been  amongst  all  that 
culine  litter!  how  happy  with  the  man  she  had  believed  to  be 
husband!  how  innocently  happy  before  the  coming  down  of  that 
horrible  storm-cloud  which  had  overwhelmed  them  both!  She 
turned  away  with  a  shudder. 

“  I  have  brought  disgrace  and  misery  upon  all  who  have  loved 
me,”  she  thought.  “  If  I  had  been  less  cowardly— if  I  had  told  the 
truth — all  this  might  have  been  avoided,  if  I  had  confessed  the  truth 
to  Talbot  Bulstrode.” 

She  paused  at  the  mention  of  that  name. 

“  I  will  go  to  Talbot,”  she  thought.  “  He  is  a  good  man.  I  will 
go  to  him;  I  shall  have  no  shame  now  in  telling  him  all.  He  will 
advise  ^  me  what  to  do ;  he  will  break  this  discovery  to  my  poor 

Aurora  had  dimly  foreseen  this  misery  when  she  had  spoken  to 
Lucy  Bulstrode  at  Felden;  she  had  dimly  foreseen  a  day  in  which 
all  would  be  discovered,  and  she  would  fly  to  Lucy  to  ask  for  a 


“A  quarter  past  three,”  she  said.  “There  is  an  express  that 
eaves  Doncaster  at  five.  I  could  walk  the  distance  in  the  time.” 

She  unlocked  the  door,  and  ran  up-stairs  to  her  own  rooms.  There 
:  dressing-room ;  but  her  maid  was  in  the  bedroom, 
Iresses  in  a  huge  wardrobe. 

nest  bonnet  and  a  large  gray  cloak,  and 
on  before  the  cheval  glass  in  one  of  the  pretty 
The  maid,  busy  with  her  own  work,  did  not  take 
r  mistress’s  actions,  for  Mrs.  Mellish  was 
;  upon  herself,  and  disliked  any  officious  atten- 

“How  pretty  the  room  looks!”  Aurora  thought,  with  a  weary 
sigh ;  “  how  simple  and  countrified !  It  was  for  me  that  the  new 
furniture  was  chosen,  for  me  that  the  bathroom  and  conservatory 
were  built.” 

She  looked  through  the  vista  of  brightly-carpeted  rooms. 

Would  thqy  ever  seem  as  cheerful  as  they  had  once  done  to  their 
master  ?  Would  he  still  occupy  them,  or  would  he  lock  the  doors, 
and  turn  his  back  upon  the  old  house  ip  which  he  had  lived  such  an 
untroubled  life  for  nearly  two-and-thirty  years  ? 

“  My  poor  boy,  my  poor  boy !”  she  thought.  “Why  was  I  ever 


ness  and  release. 

“  He  will  believe  that  I  never  loved  him,”  she  thdughf.  “  He  will 
believe  that  he  was  the  dupe  of  a  designing  woman,  who  wished  to 
regain  the  position  she  had  lost.  What  will  he  not  think  of  me  that 
is  base  and  horrible  ?” 

The  face  which  she  saw  in  the  glass  was  very  pale  and  rigid;  the 


large  dark  eyes  dry  and  lustrous,  the  lips  drawn  t 


this,”  she  thought.  “  How  often  I  have  wondered  at  the  desperate 
deeds  done  by  woman !  I  shall  never  wonder  again.” 

She  unlocked  her  dressing-case  and  took  a  couple  of  bank-jiotes 
and  some  loose  gold  from  one  of  the  drawers.  She  put  these  in  her 
"phtse,  gathered  "her  cloak  about  her,  and  walked  towards  the 

She  paused  on  the  threshold  to  speak  to  her  maid,  who  was  still 
busy  in  the  inner  room. ' 

“lam  going  into  the  garden,  Parsons,”  she  said ;  “  tell  Mr.  Mel¬ 
lish  that  there  is  a  letter  for  him  in  his  study.” 

The  room  in  which  John  kept  his  books  and  racing  accounts  was 
•called  a  “  study  ”  by  the  respectful  household. 

dog  Bow-wow  lifted  himself  lazily  from  his  tiger-- in  rug  as 


j  house.  But  she  ordered  him  back 


„  lifted  h 

Aurora  crossed 
deavored  to  follow  1 
to  his  rug,  and  the 
done  in  his  youth,  when  his  young  mistxess  used  to  throw  her  doll 
into  the  water  at  Felden,  and  send  the  faithful  mastiff  to  rescue  that 
fair- haired  waxen  favorite.  He  obeyed  her  now,  but  a  little  reluct¬ 
antly  ;  and  he  watched  her  suspiciously  as  she  descended  the  flight 
of  steps  before  the  door. 

She  walked  at  a  rapid  pace  across  the  lawn  and  into  the  shrubbery, 
going  steadily  southwards,  though  by  that  means  she  made  her 
journey  longer;  for  the  north  lodge  lay  towards  Doncaster.  In  her 
way  through  the  shrubbery  she  met  two  people,  who  walked  closely 
side  by  side,  engrossed  in  a  whispering  conversation,  and  who  both 
started  and  changed  countenance  at  seeing  her.  These  two  people 
were  the  Softy  and  Mrs.  Powell. 

“So,”  she  thought,  as  she  passed  this  strangely-matched  pair, 
“  my  two  enemies  are  laying  their  heads  together  to  plot  my  misery. 
It  is  time  that  I  left  Mellish  Park.” 

She  went  out  of  a  little  gate,  leading  into  some  meadows.  Beyond 
these  meadows  there  was  a  long  shady  lane  that  led  behind  the  house 
to  Doncaster.  It  was  a  path  rarely  chosen  by  any  of  the  household 
at  the  Park,  as  it  was  the  longest  way  to  the  town. 

Aurora  stopped  at  about  a  mile  from  the  house  which  had  been 
her  own,  and  looked  back  at  the  picturesque  pile  of  building,  half 
hidden  under  the  luxuriant  growth  of  a  couple  of  centuries. 

“  Good  bye,  dear  home,  in  which  I  was  an  impostor  and  a  cheat,” 
she  said ;  “  good-bye,  for  ever  and  for  ever,  my  own  dear  love.” 

While  Aurora  uttered  these  few  words  of  passionate  farewell,  John 
Mellish  lay  upon  the  sunburnt  grass,  staring  absently  at  the  still 
waterpools  under  the  gray  sky— pitying  her,  praying  for  her  and 
forgiving  her  from  the  depth  of  his  honest  heart. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  Spunky  Soldier.— One  of  the  correspondents  of  the 

dnily  press,  writing  of  the  battle  of  Cedar  Mountain,  relates  this 
Just  after  the  firing  of  ^musketry  ^became  interesting,  I  noticed  a 
away -to  avoid  danger?  I  rode  up  to’him,  when  f found  fie  had  two  lingers 
of  Ilia  left  hand  shot  away  mid  a  third  dreadfully  lacerated.  I  saw  at 
once  that  he  had  at  least  a  hand  iu  the  fight.  1  assisted  him  to  dress 
his  wound  as  well  as  my  limited  knowledge  of  surgery  would  permit, 
he.^in  the  ^meantime,  projjjjping^  up^my  pluck  ^by  his  ^quaint  remarks, 
’count  no  how ;  but  the  pintcr  and  t’other  one  were’  right  good  ones, 
and  I  hate  to  lose  ’em.  I  shouldn’t  have  come  to  the  rear  if  I  had  been 
looked  over  in^tfe  direction  of  the  firing  and  stood  a  moment.8  Turning 
?ro™ for'me8^!  vrnatU^huve  n^lfttle^atlTfti^on^oii^of  them’cusses^fi)? 
spiling  my  fore  paw^”  ^1  loaded  his  gun  for  him,  and  ho^  started  back 
name  wasPLnppin,  or  Laphaiu,  of  tho  Ohio  7th.8  satisfaction.  His 

“  On !  Wad  some  Power  tide  Girths  gie  us  !  Iu  the  days 

of  the  old  volunteers,  Mr.  Ker  Greenock,  of  Nairn,  Scotlaud,  commanded 


1  company,  which  he  duly  drilled  and  parade, 
in  nwkward  squad ;  they  never  would  draw 


up  in  a  straight  line,  do 
ing  up  his  hands  in  horror 
s  he  looked  along  tho  front  rank,  “  Oh  I  what  a  bent  row  I  Just  come 
>ut,  lads,  and  loot  at  it  yourselves  I” 

Don’t  undertake  to  kiss  a  ftirious  woman ;  risk  not  a 
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That  mare  thy  creature ; 

Prom  grief,  that  is  but  passion ; 
From  mirth,  that  is  but  feigning; 
From  tenrs,  that  bring  no  healing 
From  wild  and  weak  complaining 
'I'li in.'  "I'l  str.-ng.il  n-M-aling. 
Save,  oh, save  I 


refuUto 


VERNER’S  PRIDE. 

BY  THE  AUTHORESS  OF  “EAST  LYNNE.” 


CHAPTER  XIX.— DR.  WEST’S  SANCTUM. 

For  some  little  time  past  certain  rumors  had  arisen 
somewhat  to  the  prejudice  of  Dr.  "West.  Rumors  of  the 
had  circulated  once  or  twice  before  during  the  progress  of  the  last 
half  dozen  years,  but  they  had  died  away  again,  or  been  hushed  up, 
never  coming  to  anything  tangible.  For  one  thing,  their  repuWd 
‘  1  *  Heartburg;  and 

ill-natured  tattle.  This  fresh 
Deerham, 
it.  None  the  less 
vague.  Tales  never  lose 
the  most  outrageous  things  were  whispered 


i  great  discouragement 


busy  bei 

anything  in  carrying, 
of  Dr.  West. 

A  year  or  two  previous  to  this,  a  widow  lady,  named  Baynton, 
with  two  daughters,  no  longer  very  young,  had  come  to  live  at  a 
pretty  cottage  in  Deerham.  Nothing  was  known  of  who  they  were, 
or  where  they  came  from.  They  appeared  to  be  very  reserved,  and 
and  made  no  acquaintance  whatever.  Under  these  circumstances, 
of  course,  their  history  was  supplied  for  them.  If  you  or  I  went 
and  established  ourselves  in  a  fresh  place  to-morrow,  saying  nothing 

some  busybody  in  that  place  to  coin  a  story  for  us,  and  that  all  the 
rest  of  the  busybodies  would  immediately  circulate  it. 

It  was  said  of  Mrs.  Baynton  that  she  had  been  left  in  reduced 
.means;  had  fallen  from  some  high  pedestal  of  wealth  through, the 
death  of  her  husband ;  that  she  lived  in  a  perpetual  state  of  morti¬ 
fication  in  consequence  of  her  present  poverty,  and  would  not  admit 
a  single  inhabitant  of  Deerham  within  her  doors  to  witness  it.  It 
may  have  had  as  much  truth  in  it  as  the  greatest  canard  that  ever 
flew ;  but  Deerham  promulgated  it,  Deerham  believed  in  it,  and  the 
Bayntons  never  contradicted  it.  The  best  of  all  reasons  for  this 
may  have  been  that  they  never  heard  of  it.  They  lived  quietly  on 
alone,  interfering  with  nobody,  and  going  out  rarely.  In  appearance 
and  manners  they  were  gentlewomen,  and  rather  haughty  gentle¬ 
women,  too ;  but  they  kept  no  servant.  How  theij;  work  was  done 
Deerham  could  not  conceive ;  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  fancy  one 
of  those  ladies  scrubbing  a  floor  or  making  a  bed.  The  butcher 
called  for  orders  and  took  in  the  meat,  which  was  nearly  always 
mutton  chops ;  the  baker  lefthis  bread  at  the  door,  and  the  laundress 
was  admitted  inside  the  passage  once  a  week. 

The  only  other  person  admitted  inside  was  Dr.  West.  He  had 
been  called  in,  on  their  first  arrival,  to  the  invalid  daughter,  a  delicate- 
looking  lady,  who,  when  she  did  walk  out,  ' 
arm.  Dr.  West’s  visits  grew  frequent;  they  had  continued  frequent 
up  to  within  a  short  period  of  the  present  time.  Once  or  twice 
week  he  called  in,  professionally ;  he  would  occasionally  drop  in  f< 
an  hour  in  the  evening.  Some  passers  by  Chalk  ~ 
what  it  was  named— had  contrived  to  stretch  their  necks 
high  privet  hedge  which  hid  the  lower  part  of  the  dwelling 
road,  and  were  immensely  gratified  by  the  fact  of  seeing  Dr.  West 
in  the  parlor,  seated  at  tea  with  the  family.  How  the  doctor 
questioned,  especially  in  the  earlier  period  of  their  residence,  he 
alone  could  tell.  Who  were  they  ?  Were  they  well  connected,  o: 
ill  connected,  or  not  connected  at  all  ?  Were  they  known  to  fashion 
How  much  was  really  their  income  ?  What  was  the  matter  witl 
the  one  whom  he  attended,  the  sickly  daughter,  and  what  was  hci 
name  ?  The  questions  would  have  gone  on  till  now,  but  that  thi 
doctor  stopped  them.  He  had  not  made  impertinent  inquiries  him¬ 
self,  he  said,  and  had  nothing  at  all  to  tell.  The  younger  lady's 

_ _ r _ - A - a  i: - _ J  .. 


him.  Perhaps,  what  gave  a  greater  color  to  the  scandal  thai 
thing  else  was  the  fact  that,  simultaneously  with  its  rise,  Dr.  West’s 
visits  to  Chalk  Cottage  had  suddenly  ceased. 

Only  one  had  been  bold  enouglulo  speak  upon  the  subject  persi 
ally  to  Dr.  West,  and  that  was  the  proud  old  baronet  Sir  Rufus 
Hautley.  He  rode  down  to  the  doctor’s  house  one  day,  and,  leaving 
his  horse  with  his  groom,  had  a  private  interview  with  the  doctor) 
That  Dr.  West  must  have  contrived  to  satisfy  him  in  some  ws 
undoubted.  Rigidly  severe  and  honorable,  Sir  Rufus  would  no 
have  countenanced  wrong-doing  than  he  would  have  admitted  Dr. 
West  again  to  his  house,  whether  as  doctor  or  as  anythin*”  els 
he  been  guilty  of  it.  But  when  Sir  Rufus  went  away,  Dr.  West 
attended  him*)  the  door  and  they  parted  cordially,  Sir  Rufus  saying 
something  to  the  effect  that  he  ivas  glad  his  visit  had  dispelled  ' 
doubt  arising  from  these  unpleasant  rumors,  and  he  would  reci 
mend  Dr.  West  to  inquire  into  their  source,  with  a  view  of  bring 
their  authors  to  punishment.  Dr.  West  replied  that  he  should  make 
it  his  business  to  do  so.  Dr.  West,  however,  did  nothing  of  tl 
sort,  or  if  he  did  do  it,  it  was  in  strict  privacy. 

Jan  sat  one  day  astride  on  the  counter  in  his  frequent  abidin; 
place,  the  surgery.  Jan  had  got  a  brass  vessel  before  him,  aud  wi 
mixingcertam  powders  in  it,  preparatory  to  some  experiment  in 
part  of  looker-on, 


e,  and — X  say,  Jan,” 
v  that  room  had  got  a 


“mat  start  was 
“Some  fellow  c 
heese,  “  did  you  < 
i  it  ?” 

He  pointed  to  the  door  of  the  back  room,  a  room  which  was  used 
sclusively  by  Dr.  West.  He  had  been  known  to  see  patients  there 
1  rare  occasions,  but  neither  Jan  nor  young  Cheese  was  ever 
Imitted  into  it.  It  opened  with  a  latch-key  only. 

“There  is  another  door  leading  into  it  from  the  garden,”  replied 
m.  “  It’s  never  opened.  It  has  got  all  those  lean-to  boards  piled 
against  it.” 

“  Is  it  never  opened,  then?”  retorted  Master  Cheese.  “You  just 
‘ear.  A  fellow  came  poking  his  nose  into  the  premises  this  morn- 
ng,  staring  up  at  the  house,  staring  round  about  him,  and  at  last  he 
valks  in  hear.  A  queer-looking  fellow  he  was,  with  a  beard,  and 
ippeared  as  if  he  had  come  a  thousand  miles  or  two  on  foot.  ‘  Is 
Dr.  West  at  home  ?’  he  asked.  I  told  him  the  doctor  was  not  at 
;  for  you  see,  Jan,  it  wasn’t  ten  minutes  since  the  doctor  had 


li  mill'll-:  t 


And  1 


e  bottles,  and  once  he  took  the  scales 
■  weight.  I  kept  my  eye  on  him;  ; 
hat  might  be  going  to  walk  off  with 

"i  the  castor  oil.  Presently 

V  private  room,’ 
He  lays 


p,  as  if  he’d  like 
thought  a  queer 


s  lead  to  ?’  said 


had  become  chronic ;  and  he 

Now  it  was  touching  this )  „  . . 

How  it  arose  was  the  puzzle,  since  the  ladies  themselves  never  spoke 
to  anybody,  and  Dr.  West  would  not  be  likely  to  invent  or  to  spread 
Btories  affecting  himself.  Its  precise  nature  was  buried  in  un¬ 
certainty,  also  its  precise  objeot;  some  said  one  thing,  some  another. 
The  scandal,  on  the  whole,  tended  to  the  point  that  Dr.  West  had 
misbehaved  himself.  In  what  way  ?  What  had  he  done  ?  Had  he 
personally  ill-treated  them,  sworn  at  them,  done  anything  else  un- 
. ’  ~  *  The 


ki.'y. 


fright,  and  danger,  and  anger  ?  Had  he  scaled  the  prive 
the  night,  and  robbed  the  garden  of  its  cabbages  ?  What 
was  it  that  ho  had  done  ?  Deerham  spoke  out  pretty  brc 
the  main  facts,  although  the  rumoured  details  were  ^ 
obscure.  It  declared  that  some  of  Dr.  West’s  doings 
Cottage  had  not  been  orthodox,  and  that  discovery  had  s 
There  are  two  classes  of  professional  men  upon  whom 
should  rest— who  ought,  in  familiar  phrase,  to  keep 
clean— the  parson  of  the  parish  and  the  familv  dor 
people  may  dye  themselves  in  Warren’ 
much  as  a  spot  get  on  him  who  stands  ii 
or  on  him  who  is  admitted  to  familiar  intercourse  with 
children,  and  the  spot  grows  into  a  dark 
old  saying  ?  “  One  man  may  walk  in 


family 
t  if  they  like,  but  let  as 
pulpit  to  preach  to  us, 
— wives  and 


Had  Dr.  Westnotbeei 
i  allowed  to  die  out;  as 
d  it.  One  chief  motive 


e  gratified  this  t 


amily  doctor,  the  scandal  might 
was,  Deerham  kept  up  the  ball 
this,  may  have  influenced  Deer- 
uriosity.  Could  Deerham 
-»  had  been  content  to  subside  into 


Whether  it  was  true,  or  n 
mg  that  it  had  happened  at 

A  man  always  in  debt— and  what  he  did  with  hi* 
could  not  make  out,  for  his  practice  was  a  lucra 
latterly  become  actually  embarrassed.  Deerham 
enough  to  say  that  a  handsome  sum  hid  found 


Dr.  West  ^ 


money  Deerham 


fellow  like 

Amilly  walks  off 
that  door.  ‘  Where  does 
said  I,  ‘  and  please  to  k 

hold  of  the  false  knob  and  shakes  it,  and  turns  it,  and  pushes  the 
door,  trying  to  open  it.  It  was  fast.  Old  West  had  come  out  of 
here  before  going  out;  and  catch  him  ever  leaving  that  door  open ! 
say,  Jan,  one  would  think  he  kept  skeletons  there.” 

“  Is  that  all  ?”  asked  Jan,  alluding  to  the  story. 

“  Wait  a  bit.  The  fellow  put  his  big  fist  upon  the  latch -keyhole _ 

think  he  must  have  been  a  feller  of  trees,  I  do— and  his  knee  to  the 
oor,  and  he  burst  it  open.  Burst  it  open,  Jan !  You  never  saw 
such  strength.” 

'* 1  could  burst  any  door  open  that  I  had  a  mind  to,”  was  the 
response  of  Jan. 

it  open,”  continued  young  Cheese,  “and  burst  it 
against  old  West.  You  should  have  seen  ’em  stare'  They  both 
staved.  I  stared.  I  think  the  chap  did  not  mean  to  do  it;  that  he 
was  only  trying  his  strength  for  pastime.  But  now,  Jan,  the  odd 
part  of  the  business  is;  how  did  West  get  in  ?  If  there’s  not  another 


Jan  v 


)  chini 


and  made  no  response. 


“  And  if  there  is  a  door,  he  must  1  _  _ _ 

resumed  the  young  gentleman.  “  Hemusthave  gone  right  out  fro 
here  and  in  at  the  side  gate  of  the  garden,  and  got  in  that  way. 
wonder  what  he  did  it  for  ?” 

“It  isn’t  any  business  of  ours,”  said  Jan. 

“  Then  I  think  it  is,”  retorted  Master  Cheese.  “  I’d  like  to  knc 
how  many  times  he  has  been  in  there,  listening  to  us,  when  \ 
thought  him  a  mile  off.  It’s  a  shame !” 

“  It’s  nothing  to  me  who  listens,”  said  Jan,  equably, 
say  things  behind  people’s  backs,  *  ' 


“My  legs  get  over  1 


Dr.  West. 

‘  So  I  might,”  said  Jan. 

1 1  should  see  no  difficulty  at  i 


partner.  It  would  be  the  same  as  leaving  myself,  and  the  patients 
jumble.  But  it  isnot  altogether  the  thing  to  leave  only 

’  said  cool  Jan..  “I  don’t 
you  have  got.  At  least  it 


“I  have  got  £500,”  said  Jan. 
ron’t.  Is  that  of  any  use  ?” 

Dr.  West  coughed. 

“  Well,  under  the  circumstance 


the  one-half  of 
Deborah  a  certain 
keeping.” 


I  wanted  Lionel  t 


low  long  do  you  mean  to  be  away  ?”  interrupted  Tan. 
say— one  year,  two  years,  three  years ;  it  may  be  even 
that.  I  expect  this  will  be  a  long  and  lucrative  engage- 
>se,  I  say,  that  for  tfce  first  year  you  transmit  to  me 
profits,  and,  beyond  that,  hand  over  to 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon,  towards  houso- 


r  Jan.  “They’ll  stop  1 


that  is  settled 
I  know  I 
“  If  you  don’ 


they  will.  My  dear  Mr.  Jan,  everything,  I  hope,  will 
t  goes  on  now,  save  that  I  shall  be  absent.  You  and 
i  I  hope  you  will  keep  in  order— and  the  errand  boy ;  it 
h  no  ,*#•  *-  x.  assistant,  that  will  be  a 

“I’d  rather  be  without. one,  if  I  can  do*  it,”  cried  Jan,  “and 
Cheese  will  be  coming  on.  Am  I  to  live  with  ’em  ?” 

“With  Deb  and  Amilly?  Why  not?  Poor,  unprotected  old 
things,  what  would  they  do  without  you  ?  And  now,  Mr.  Jan,  as 
-*  “"“i  so  far,  we  will  sit  down,  and  go  further  into  details, 

depend  upon  your  not  mentioning  this  abroad.” 
n’t  want  me  to  mention  it,  you  can.  But  where’s  the 

It  is  always  well  to  keep  these  little  arrangements  private,”  said 
doctor.  “Matiss  will  draw  up  the  deed,  and  I  wiU  take  you 
round  and  introduce  you  as  my  partner.  But  there  need  net  be  any¬ 
thing  said  beforehand.  Neither  need  there  be  anything  said  at  all 
-vout  my  going  away,  until  I  actually  go.  You  will  be  oblice  me  in 
is,  Mr.  Jan.” 

“It’s  all  the  same  to  me,”  said  accommodating  Jan.  “Whose 
11  be  this  worn,  then  ?” 

“Yours. to  do  as  you  please  with,  of  course,  so  Ion*”  as  I  am 

;ay” 

i  sleep  here,  then,” 

The  doctor  appeared  struck  with  the  proposition. 

“  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  plan,  indeed,”  he  said.  “  I  don’t 
incy  the  room’s  damp.” 

“Notit,”  said  Jan.  “If  it  were  damp,  it  wouldn’t  hurt  me.  I 

aye  no  time  to  be  ill,  I  haven’t.  Damp -  Who’s  that  ?” 

patient  of  Dr.  West’s.  Aud,  for 


ti  fully 


Not  to  be  renewed  until  evening.  Dr.  West  and  Jan  w< 
ccupied  all  the  afternoon.  When  business  was  over- 
s  a  doctor’s  business  ever  can  be  over— Jan  knocked  at  the  door  of 
lis  room,  where  Dr.  West  again  was. 

•face  of  the  doctor  appeared 


e  aperture,  peering  o 


West  seemed  to  know  him.  Jan,  II _ _ 

d  the  Chalk  Cottage  folks  yesterday.” 
take  yourself  to  a  safe  distance,”  advised  Jan. 
with  a  bang,  your  face  will  come  in  for  the 


returned  Master  Chee 


‘But, 


The  words  were  interrupted.  The  door  of  the  room  in  question 
is  pushed  open,  and  Dr.  West  came  out  of  it.  Had  Master  Cheese 
itnessed  the  arrival  of  an  inhabitant  of  the  other  world,  introduced 
extant,  he  could  not  have  experi- 
had  truly  believed,  as  he  had 


.  West  v 


'« Put  y 


Cheese  put  it  on,  going  into  a  pen 
thought  nothing  less  but  that  he  was 
“  Take  this  note  up  to  Sir  Rufus  I 
It  was  a  great  relief,  and  Master  C 
id  went  off  whistling. 

“  Step  in  here,  Mr.  Jan,”  said  the  i 
Jan  took  one  of  his  long  legs  ov 
ntepped  in— into  the  doctor’s  sanctu 
oulation,  he  might  have  wondered  wl 


‘My  1 


;  system  altogether,  I  fancy,” 


Law !”  cried  Jan.  “What  h 
“A  general  disarrangement  c 
turned  Dr.  West.  “  I  believe 
ill  be  change  of  scene— travelling;  and  an  opportunity  ti 
has  presented  itself.  I  am  solicited  by  an  old  friend  ol 
practice  in  London,  to  take  charge  of  a  nobleman’s  son 
'  S,  to  go  abroad  with  him.” 
he  ill  ?”  asked  literal  Jan,  to  whom  it  never  occurr 
whether  Dr.  West  had  first  of  all  applied  to  his  old  frier 


or.  Thes 
sec  in. 

“Why !  what’s  up  ?”  cried 
Jan  might  will  ask  it.  The 
some  sets  of  drawers,  and 


nabled  Jan 


•  receptacles  for  the  custody  of 
;,  desks  and  drawers  alike  stood 
of  papers,  were  scattered  every- 


Thed 


1  not,  in  good  manners,  shut  the  door  right  in  1 


His  own  face  was  purple;  it  wore  a  startled,  perplexed  look,  and  the 
drops  of  moisture  had  gathered  on  his  forehead.  That  he  was  not  in 
the  most  easy  frame  of  mind  was  evident.  Jan  put  one  foot  into  the 
room ;  he  could  not  put  two,  unless  he  had  stepped  upon  the  papers. 
“  What’s  the  matter  ?”  asked  Jan,  perceiving  the  signs  of  pertur- 


It’s  the  most  extraordi- 
this  morning,  I  cannot 
in  ill-suppressed  agita- 


“  I  have  had  a  loss,”  said  the  < 
nary  thing,  but  a — a  paper  which 
find  anywhere.  I  must  find  it!” 
tion.  “  I’d  rather  lose  everything 
“  Where  did  yqu  put  it  ?  Where  did  you  have  it  ?”  cried  Jan, 
casting  his  eyes  around. 

“  I  kept  it  in  a  certain  drawer,”  replied  Dr.  West,  too  much  dis¬ 
turbed  to  be  anything  but  straightforward.  “  I  have  not  had  it  in 
my  hand  for— oh,  I  cannot  tell  how  long— months  and  months,  until 
this  morning.  I  wanted  to  refer  to  it  then,  and  got  it  out.  I  was 
looking  it  over  when  a  rough,  ill-bred  fellow  burst  the  door  open — ” 
“  I  heard  of  that,”  interrupted  Jan.  “  Cheese  told  me.” 

“  He  burst  the  door  open,  and  I  put  the  paper  back  in  its  place 
before  I  spoke  to  him,”  continued  Dr.  West.  “  Half  an  hour  ago  I 
went  to  take  it  out  again,  and  I  found  it  had  disappeared.” 

have  walked  it  off,”  cried  Jan.  Not  an  unnatu- 


s  quite  an  impossibility.  I 


“  The  fellow  m 
ral  conclusion. 

“  He  could  not,”  said  Dr.  West ;  ‘ 
went  back  there”— pointing  to  a  bureau  » 

“  and  put  the  paper  hastily  in,  and  locked  it  in,  returning  the  keys 
to  my  pocket.  The  man  had  not  stepped  over  the  threshold  of  the 
door  then ;  he  was  a  little  taken  to,  I  fancy,  at  his  having  burst  the 
door,  and  he  stood  there  staring.” 

“  Could  he  have  got  at  it  afterwards .?”  asked  Jan. 

a,  the  place  was  firmly  locked. 
That  man  it  certainly  was  not.  Nobody  has  been  in  the  room  since, 
save  myself,  and  you  for  a  few  minutes  to-day  when  I  called  you  in. 
And  yet  the  paper  is  gone  ?  ’ 

anybody  have  come  into  the  room  by  the  other  door?” 

asked  Jan. 

“  No.  It  opens  with  a  latchkey  only,  as  this  does.  And  the  key 

“  Well,  this  beats  everything,”  cried  Jan.  “  It’s  like  the  codicil 

Yerner’s  Pride.” 

“  The  very  thing  it  put  me  in  mind  of,”  said  Dr.  West.  “  I’d 
rather — I’d  rather  have  lost  that  codicil,  had  it  been  mine,  than  lose 
this,  Mr.  Jan.” 

eyes.  Jan  had  a  knack  of  opening  his  eyes  when 
anything  surprised  him,  tolerably  wide,  too.  “  What  paper  was  it, 
i  ?’’  he  cried. 

A  prescription !”  returned  Jan,  the  answer  not  lessening  his 
wonder.  “  That’s  not  much.  Isn’t  it  in  the  book  ?” 
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“Recognition”  in  England. 

Tiie  talk  of  a  “recognition”  of  the  so-called  Southern 
Confederacy  by  England  and  .France  has  lately  been  revived 
in  Loudon,  apropos  of  a  speech  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  delivered  at  Newcastle,  on  the  7th  of 
October.  The  foreign  newspapers  in  the  Southern  interest 
affect  to  regard  this  speech  not  only  as  expressing  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  own  views,  but  also  as  a  semi-official  expression  of 
those  entertained  by  the  British  Cabinet.  Assuming  this  to 
be  so,  we  find  in  it  nothing  new,  extraordinary  or  disturb¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Gladstone  affirms  it  as  his  opinion  that,  “  Jefferson 
Davis,  and- the  Southern  leaders  have  made  an  army,  are 
making  a  navy,  and  have  made,  what  is  more  than  either— ^ 
a  nation.”  He  regards  the  permanent  separation  of  the 
South  from  the  North,'  “  as  certain  as  any  event  yet  future 
and  contingent  can  be;”  and  lie  anticipates  that  “a time 
may  arrive  when  it  would  be  the  duty  of  Europe  to  offer  the 
word  of  expostulation  or  friendly  aid  towards  composing 


NEW  YORK,  NOVEMBER  8,  1862. 


the  quarrel”  between  the  two  sections.  This  is  absolutely  all 
that  there  is  in  the  Chancellor’s  speech,  outside’of  that  lurk¬ 
ing  hostility  towards  this  country  which  he  shares  with  alL 
Englishmen  of  the  governing  class,  aud  which  has  always 
existed  and  been  maintained  by  them  in  a  form  more  or  less 
offensive. 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  fconqseuence  what  interpretation  Sir 
John  Pakington  or  Sir  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer,  both  open 
sympathisers  with  Secession,  choose  to  put  on  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  language.  It  is  not  of  the  slightest  importance  that 
the  former  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  “the  time  has  come 
for  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe  to  make  some  effort  to  put 
an  end  to  this  fearful  struggle.”  It  may  suit  his  purpose, 
which  is  the  obvious  one  of  “giving  aid  and  comfort”  to  the 
rebels,  to  look  solemn,  and  pronounce  the  speech  of  the 
Chancellor  as  “  of  grave  significance.”  It  may  be  admitted 
that  Sir  Edward  Bulwer.  really  believes  that  “  the  Union  can 
never  be  restored,”  although  it  is  not  clear  by  what  process 
of  reasoning  lie  gets  at  the  conclusion  that  slavery  (the  sole 
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cause  of  the  rebellion,  and,  in  the  language  of  the  Southern 
Vice-President,  “the  corner-stone”  of  the  new  political 
edifice),  “will  not  long  survive  the  separation.” 

Admitting  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  speech  means  “  recogni¬ 
tion,”  and  that  the  foreshadowed  period  for  recognition  has 
arrived — what  of  it?  It  will  in  no  essential  respect  alter 
the  relations  of  England  to  the  controversy.  She  gave  all 
the  tangible  advantages  of  recognition  to  the  South  when 
she  accepted  it  as  a  “belligerent  power,”  and  gave  it  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  an  independent  and  friendly  state, 
with  the  single  exception  of  letting  in  Mr.  Mason  in  tights 
and  knee- buckles  to  court  receptions.  We  do  not  attach 
much  importance  to  the  fact  that  the  rebel  emissary  was 
denied  admission  at  the  front  door  of  the  Foreign  Office, 
long  as  he  had  the  run  of  the  backstairs  and  got  the  ear  of 
the  Cabinet  officials,  all  the  same..  All  that  England  could 
do  for  the  South,  of  any  real  value,  except  'declaring  war 
against  the  United  States  and  combining  her  fleets  and 
armies  with  those  of  the  rebels,  she  did  at  the  very  outset 
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of  the  war.  She  supplies  them  now  with  arms  and  clothing, 
builds  their  piratical ’vessels  for  them,  extends  favors  to 
their  Sumters  and  Nashvilles,  which  she  denies  to  our 
Tuscaroras,  and  in  every  possible  way  exerts  her  influence 
in  their  behalf. 

What  more  can  our  enemy  and  re  viler  do?  Will  her  re¬ 
cognition  of  the  South  be  more  than  an  empty  form?  Will 
it  disband  our  armies,  disable  our  Monitors,  drive  B"tler  out 
of  New  Orleans,  or  save  Richmond,  Charleston,  Savannah 
and  Mobile  from  the  fate  which  impends  over  them  ?  Will 
our  soldiers  throw  down  their  arms  because  a  “  nigger- 
driver”  from  Virginia,  where  the  Prince  of  Wales  received 
his  sole  insult  while  in  this  country,  shall  have  the  official 
right  to  offend  the  Queen  with  his  plantation  manners,  or 
walk  straight  into  the  Foreign  Office,  instead  of  following  the 
more  circuitous  but  already  familiar  route  by  way  of  the 
porter’s  staircase  ? 

And  here  we  may  add,  that  while  the  North  will  care 
nothing  for  the  policy  which  England  may  pursue  as  to 
“  recognition,”  we  believe  that  the  South  will  care  just  as 
little,  particularly  after  reading  Mr.  Gladstone’s  speech, 
wherein  he  intimates  that  one  of  the  principal  objects  of 
England  in  seeking  to  effect  a  separation  of  the  Union,  is  to 
be  enabled  the  more  easily  and  securely  to  bully  the  new 
Confederacy— a  diversion  from  which  it  has  hitherto  been 
restrained  by  the  power  of  the  North — and  the  more  speedily 
and  easily  to  abolish  slavery,  which,  according  to  the  Chan¬ 
cellor,  received  its  support  and  security  from  the  North! 
Said  Mr.  Gladstone : 

it  it  is  greatly  for  the  intei 


very  well  understand  tlie  m 
particularly  to  be  desired,  i 


the  slaveowners  have, 
da  right  to  call  in  aid 
nr.)  I  can,  therefore, 


they  should  h 


tofore,  and 
thought  it  desirable, 
aw s  by  which  the  slaves  nave  occn  gt 
by  the  Federal  Government,  but  by 
j,  while  for  the  enforcement  of  these 
■  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stat 
'  '  . . 

y  to  be  desirci  , 

Union  Bhould  be  reconstituted.* 

We  regard  then,  this  matter  of  “  recognition,”  as  per¬ 
fectly  inconsequent,  and  destitute  of  the  slightest  practical 
bearing  on  the  war,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  a  step  pre¬ 
liminary  to  “Intervention.”  As  to  the  probabilities,  and 
if  attempted,,  the  results  of  the  latter  we  have  opinions  per¬ 
fectly  clear  and  decided,  which,  to  use  a  Gallicism,  we  shall 
“ventilate”  on  some  future  occasion.  Meantime  “recog¬ 
nition”  may  be  pronounced  an  unmeaning  f6rra  and  a  ridi¬ 
culous  parade,  neither  damaging  to  us  or  useful  to  our 
enemies. 
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of  whom  have  already  reached  Santa  Fe.  The  rebels  are 
powerless  to  make  any  further  demonstrations  against  New 
Mexico. 

An  important  step  towards  the  contemplated  occupation 
of  Texas  was  taken  early  in  the  month,  when  Sabine  City,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  which  forms  the 
boundary  between  Texas  and  Louisiana,  was  attacked  and 
captured  by  a  detachment  of  the  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron. 

Rear-Admiral  D.  D.  Porter,  commanding  the  Mississippi 
Flotilla,  has  reached  his  new  field  of  operations,  and  is  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  reduction  of  Vicksburg,  and  the  complete 
opening  and  patrol  of  the  Mississippi  river — a  most  impor¬ 
tant  object,  not  only  as  regards  the  re-establishment  of  trade 
with  New  Orleans,  but  as  cutting  off  the  rebel  forces  in 
Arkansas,  Louisiana  and  Texas  from  all  communication  with 
e  rebels  in  the  East.  This  done,  it  will  be  easy  to  crush 
it  all  opposition  to  the  National  authority  iu  those  States. 

As  every  oue  with  a  knowledge  of  Gen.  Buell’s  antecedents 
anticipated,  Gens.  Bragg  and  Kirby  Smith,  after  ravaging 
Kentucky,  have  been  allowed  to  escape  from  the  State  with 
all  their  immense  spoil  of  clothing,  provisions  and  horses ! 
Buell',  on  some  one  of  those  pretexts  which  officers  of  his 
stamp  have  always  ready,  stopped  his  pursuit  of  the  gorged 
overloaded  rebels  at  Oak  Orchard,  and  retraced  his 
steps.  The  disappointment  and  mortification  occasioned  by 
this  last  exhibition  of  his  utter  lack  of  generalship  and 
energy,  however,  is  in  a  great  degree  compensated  for  by 
his  removal  from  command,  and  the  substitution  of  Gen. 
Rosecrans  in-  his  place.  His  retention  in  command  up  tc 
this  time,  after  the  evidence  of  his  incompetence  at  Bowling 
Green,  and  <Jf  his  inefficiency  previously  to  the  battle  of 
Pittsburg  LandiDg,  has  cost  us  nearly  all  the  fruits  of  the 
splendid  spring  campaign  in  the  West.  As  it  is,  we  fear  the 
change  has  come  too  late,  and  that  through  Buell’s  measure¬ 
less  imbecility  Bragg  will  be  able  to  combing  with  the  rebels 
around  Nashville  and  recapture  that  city  before  Rosecrans 
can  repair  his  predecessor’s  blunders  and  march  to  its  assist¬ 
ance.  Gen.  Negley  is  now  there  with  a  nominal  force  of 
10,000  men,  but  with  au  effective  force  of  not  more  tha.i 
5,000.  With  these  he  has  made  several  brilliant  and  suc¬ 
cessful  dashes  on  the  rebel  forces  blockading  him,  and  he 
will  no  doubt  bravely  contest  every  point  with  whatever 
numbers  may  be  concentrated  against  him;  but  he  will 
not  be  able  to  resist  the  hordes  of  Bragg  combined  with 
those  of  Anderson.  Should  he  be  compelled  to  capitulate, 
and  another  disaster  at  Nashville  be  superadded  to  Chat  at 
Munfordsville,  the  men  through  whose  influence,  or  at  whose 
solicitation  Gen.  Buell  has  been  so  long  retained  in  position, 
will  be  legitimately  subject  to  the  severest  manifestations  of 
popular  indignation.  Nor  will  the  Goverument  escape 
blameless  from  the  consequences  of  its  weakness  in  listening 
to  such  solicitations,  in  face  of  its  plain  duty,  aud  in  defiance 
of  the  clear  will  of  the  people. 

On  the  Potomac  affairs  are  iu  Che  usual  muddle.  With  the 
exception  of  an  occasional  reconnoissance,  which  never  seems 
result  in  obtaining  any  clear  knowledge  of  the  enemy’s 
position  or  purposes,  the  army  lies  idle  and  listless.  Dis¬ 
content  and  reported  insubordination  in  some  of  the  regi- 
ats  are  the  natural  consequence  of  inactivity.  The  men 
with  anger  aud  disgust  the  approach  of  winter,  with  all 
discomforts  in  the  field,  with  more  of  suffering  and  of 
death  from  exposure  and  disease  than  could  possibly  result 
from  half  a  dozen  pitched  battles,  and  they  naturally  protest 
against  the  incompetency  and  want  of  generalship  which 
restrains  them  from  terminating  the  war.  The  allegation 
that  the  army  is  detained  by  want  of  shoes  and  supplies  is 
officially  denied  in  Washington,  but  the  pretext  will  proba¬ 
bly  be  kept  up,  with  a  show  of  plausibility,  until  the  un¬ 
answerable  allegation  of  ‘  ‘  mud”  silences  all  clamor  for  a  move  • 
ment.  Already  the  reporters  begin  to  whisper  “rain  and 
mud,”  aud  the  refrain  will  soon  swell  broad  and  strong,  aud  the 
country  will  be ‘obliged  to  witness  the  disgraceful  spectacle 
of  another  winter  like  the  last,  in  and  around  Washington, 
amidst  the  sneers  of  the  world,  and  the  redoubled  exertions 
of  tlie  rebels  and  their  sympathisers.  The  only  apparent 
escape  from  such  a  disaster  is  iu  the  realization  of  the  rumors 
which  have  been  for  some  days  current,  that  Gen.  Hooker 
is  to  be  put  at  the  head  of  the  array  of  the  Potomac, 
McClellan  •promoted  to  the  place  now  held  by  Gen.  Halleck, 
who,  in  turn,  is  to  be  transferred  to  his  old  department  jm, 
the  West.  And  all  the  people,  thankful  for  any  change 
which  may  be  for  the  better,  ahd  can't  be  for  the  worse, 


of  the  police  at  intervention,  and  only  terminating  with  the 
approach  of  darkness.  Before  its  close,  it  is  said,  there 
over  200,000  people,  more  or  less,  engaged  in  rioting 
in  the  Park.  Upwards  of  2,000  men,  women  and  children 
wounded.  All  the  surgeons’  and  apothecaries’  shops, 
for  many  blocks  in  every  direction,  were  crowded  with 
the  injured  participants.  The  papers  announce,  with  ap¬ 
parent  satisfaction,  that  the  Irish  got  the  worst  of  the 


This  is  a  specimen  of  England  in  the  19th  century !  This 
how  the  Sabbath  is  kept  in  the  Metropolis  of  the  British 
Enipire— that  moral  centre  which  pretended  to  be  struck 
aghast  at  the  wholesome  proclamation  against  indecent 
women,  made  by  Gen.  Butler  in  New  Orleans !  It  is  a  great 
pity  that  London  could  not  be  subjected  to  the  regimen  of 
control  by  Gen.  Butler  for  a  few  weeks.  We  will  engage 
to  say  that  under  his  administration  there  would  be  no 
bloody  Sunday  riots  in  Hyde  Park. 


#50 


N.  B. — Should  a 


y  of  the  productions  sent  i 
value  for  publication,  the 
one  with  tlieir  authors  for 
be  scrupulously  returned 


f  Frank  Leslie’s 


’roprietor  of  tliisVipc 
their  purchase.  Thos 


All  productions  should  be  directed  to  Frank  Leslie, 
We  respectfully  request  our  bn 
the  sake  of  Araericau  Literature  and 
own,  to  give  publicity  to  the  above  oil 


victory  in  t 


sense  and  the  popular  will  have  achieved  one 
e  removal  of  Buell  and  the  substitution  of  Rose¬ 
ns  take  heart.  The  time  has  come  when,  in  the 
language  of  country  advertisers,  the  people  are  “  thaukfu 
for  the  smallest  favors.” 


%  SS-i 


Review  of  the  Week, 

The  victory  of  Corinth  has  been  followed  up  by  another, 
if  not  of  equal  maguitude,  quite  as  decisive  in  Arkansas.  It 
was  fought  on  the  22d  of  October  at  Maysville,  near  Pea 
Ridge,  the  field  of  Gen.  Curtis’s  triumph  of  the  8tk  of  March. 
The  National  forces  were  commanded  by  Gen.  Blunt,  at¬ 
tached  to  Gen.  Schofield’s  corps,  and  the  rebels- were  under. 
Gen.  Hindman.  The  enemy  lost  'all  his  artillery,  a  great 
part  of  his  supplies,  and  fled  precipitately  beyond  the  Boston 
Mountains  into  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas  river.  The  plan 
of  a  rebel  raid  into  Missouri  from  Arkansas  is  thus  effect¬ 
ually  defeated,  and  we  may  regard  all  attempts  towards  the 
invasion  of  that  State  at  an  end. 

With  the  defeat  and  death  of  Gen.  Sibley,  and  the  expul¬ 
sion  of  his  rebel  Texans  from  New  Mexico,  that  Territory 
is  restored  to  the  quiet  control  of  the  National  authorities. 
The  troops  under  Gen.  Canby  have  been  recalled,  and  their 
place  is  to  be  filled  by  volunteers  from  California,  a  portion 


Sunday  Scenes  in  London. 

Tire  pretended  civilization  of  England  received  a  strik- 
g,  but  to  those  acquainted  with  that  country  a  by  no 
eans  surprising  illustration- in  Hyde  Park,  London,  on 
Sunday,  tbe  5th  of  October.  On  the  preceding  Sunday  it 
3  that  a  kind  of  Garibaldi  sympathising  meeting  had 
been  attempted  in  the  Park,  which  was  broken  up  by  what 
the  papers  called  “  a  mob  of  English  roughs  and  Irish  sym¬ 
pathisers  with  the  Pope.”  Some  heads  were  broken,  and 
the  Park  was  the  scene  of  a  great  deal  of  rowdyism  and 
violence.  Ou  the  succeeding  Sunday,  that  to  which  we  par¬ 
ticularly  refer,  although  there  was  no  meeting  called,  yet 
for  the  pure  love  of  rowdyism,  and  the  gratification  of  their 
natural  and  national  brutal  instincts,  an  enormous  mob 
gathered  in  the  Park,  estimated  to  number  upwards  of 
100,000,  which,  after  swaying  to  and  fro  for  awhile,  finally 
engaged  iu  a  general  scrimmage.  The  London  papers, 
which  always  lay  every  breach  of  the  peace  on  the  Irish,  al¬ 
lege  that  “  the  disturbance  was  opened  by  a  body  of  Irish¬ 
men,  armed  with  clubs;  who  commenced  hurrahing  for  the 
Pope,  and  groaning  for  Garibaldi.”  They  add  that  the  chal¬ 
lenge  was  taken  up  by  the  crowd,  and  that  a  number  of 
peaceable  soldiers  were  assailed  by  the  antl-Garibaldi  fac¬ 
tion,  when  the  fight  became  general,  defying  all  the  efforts 


300,000  Conscripts,  and  What  are  We  to  Do  with 
Them? 

In  May  peremptory  orders  were  issued  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  stop  recruiting,  under  the  allegation  that  we  had  all 
the  men  in  the  field  that  we  required.  In  July,  after  the  loss 
of  between  50,000  and  80,000  by  battle  and  disease  on  the 
Peninsula,  the  nation  was  startled  by  a  call,  breathing  of 
panic,  for  300,000  volunteers  “  for  three  years  or  the  war.” 
This  was  soon  followed  by  another  call,  a  compound  of  spas¬ 
modic  energy,  bravado  and  fear,  for  300,000  nine  months 
men,  to  be  raised  by  volunteering  .or  conscription.  There 
was,  in  all  this,  an  evident  trace  of  the  Chinese  notions  of 
war,  among  the  first  of  which  is  a  belief  in  frightening  an 
enemy  by  an  exhibition  of  numbers— just  as  though  1,000 
educated  in  war,  Well  armed,  and,  above  all,  well 
;  not'  worth  twenty  times  that  number,  hastily 
gathered  by  conscription,  and  thrust  into  camps  or  forced 
into  battle,  an  ineffective  and  cumbrous  mass,  to  be  decL 
mated  by  disease,  or  slaughtered  like  sheep,  aud  only  con¬ 
tributing,  under  the  heading  of  “killed,  wounded  and  prisom 
•s,”  to  swell  the  triumph  of  the  enemy ! 

There  is  only  one  possible  rational  explanation  of  the  call 
for  300,000  conscripts.  That  Call  can  only  be  exempted 
from  characterization  as  idiotic,  except  on  the  assumption 
that  the  men  to  be  raised  under  it  were  to  be  used  iu  the 
duty,  by  no  means  unimportant,  of  holding  the  ground 
which  might  be  gained,  or  as  Mr.  Lincoln  phrases  it,  “  re¬ 
covered,”  by  the  regular  army  of  “  three  years  and  the  war” 

,  ou  whom  alone  reliance  could  be  had  for  effective  offen- 
operations.  It  is  equally  clear,  on  the  hypothesis  of  an 
intelligent  purpose  in  making  the  call  for  these  nine-months’ 

,  that  the  Government  contemplated  an  active  fall  cam¬ 
paign;  in  fact,  that  it  had  determined  “  to  break  the  back  of 
the  rebellion”  before  the  setting  in  of  winter.  For  it  is  in¬ 
conceivable  that  it  should  have  been  so  hopelessly  stupid  as 
to  think  of  calling  300,000  men  into  its  service  for  nine 
months,  five  of  which,  during  the  winter,  would,  from  neces¬ 
sity,  be  spent  in  camp’,  with  all  the  consequences  of  suffer¬ 
ing,  disease  and  death,  and  at  frightful  cost  to  the  treasury, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  discharging  and  paying  what  remained 
of  them  on  the  opening  of  summer,  and  just  when  they 
might  possibly  be  of  use. 

Leibnitz  says,  “  there  is  nothing  without  a  cause,”  and,  as 
we  have  said,  there  must  have  been  a  purpose  in  calling  for 
these  300,000  nine  months’  conscripts.  That  purpose  we 
have  indicated,  so  far  as  it  is  capable  of  a  rational  indication. 
But  meantime  the  autumn  has  come  and  nearly  passed. 
The  active  fall  campaign,  which  the  Government  evidently 
intended  and  looked  for,  and  iu  which  the  nine  months’  con¬ 
scripts  were  to  perform  the  part  of  garrisons  for  ttfe  antici¬ 
pated  conquered  territory,  while  our  victorious  legions 
pushed  onwards  to  the  Gulf— that  decisive  campaign,  bril¬ 
liant  in  design  and  glorious  in  anticipated  results,  has  not 
been  carried  out  according  to  the  programme.  The  victors 
of  South  Mountain  and  Antietam  rest,  and  have  rested  for 
many  weary  weeks  within  a  few  miles  of  the  scenes  of  their 
triumphs — weighed  down  by  a  load  of  Incapacity  or  Treason, 
which  the  life  of  the  nation  cannot  much  longer  bear.  This 
Incapacity,  or  whatever  else  it  may  be,  has  defeated  the 
plan  which  the  Government  evidently  had  in  view  in  July, 
It  is  now  November.  A  week,  or  it  may  be  three  weeks 
(brief,  fleeting  weeks!),  intervene  between  the  time  we 
write  and  the  season  longed-for  by  incapable  Generals,  and 
prayed  for  by  trembling  rebels,  when  any  important  military 
operations  east  of  the  Alleghanies  will  become  impossible. 

The  question  now  arises :  “  The  obvious  object  of  raising 
300,000  conscripts  for  nine  months  having  been  defeated, 
to  proceed  with  the  conscription  ?”  Is  it  wise  to 
put  300,000  men  into  winter  quarters,  where  the  elements 
of  war,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  can  only  be  im¬ 
perfectly  learned,  at  fearfhl  risks  to  health  and  life  and  at 
an  incalculable  cost  to  the  Treasury,  and  where  they  must, 
from  uecessity,  remain  for  five  months  in  inactivity  before 
they  can  possibly  be  made  available  in  the  field— five  months 
out  of  the  nine  during  which  they  are  required  to  serve  ? 
Suppose  all  these  men  are  raised ;  they  cannot  be  made  avail¬ 
able  before  May  or  June,  when  they  will  have  only  from  30  to 
90  days  to  serve,  and  by  their  release  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
weakening,  if  not  paralyzing  our  army  at  precisely  the  time 
best  fitted  for  active  operations  at  the  outset  of  the  summer 
campaign !  To  do  so  will  only  be  to  give  our  commanders 
that  excuse  for  inaction,  of  which  they  are  and  have  been 
only  too  eager  to  avail  themselves.  . 

We  favor  the  system  of  conscription,  and  only  regret 
that  it  was  not  earlier  adopted,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
vicious  system  of  bounties  to  volunteers.  It  is  the  only  sys¬ 
tem  by  which  ^people  liable  to  be  involved  in  war  can  pro¬ 
tect  its  existence ;  it  is  just  and  economical.  We  hope  never 
to  hear  of  a  call  for  another  volunteer.  Tbe  arms-bearing 
portion  of  the  people  is  the  Nation’s  capital,  on  which  it  has 
the  right  and  ought  to  draw •  as  necessity  requires.  But  we 
do  object  to  this  autumnal  conscription  for  the  brief  period 
of  nine  months— five  of  which  will  be  useless,  deadly  and 
costly.  Let  it  be  for  a  year,  or,  better  still,  let  it  be  from 
the  1st  of  April,  1863,  to  January  1st,  1864.  Common  sense^ 
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economy  and  a  decent  regard  for  human  life  point  to  some 
such  modification  of  an  order  issued  with  reference  to 
circumstances  and  purposes  which  time  and  military  im¬ 
becility  have  overruled  and  defeated. 

We  have  but  one  word  more.  The  Government  may  con¬ 
template  a  winter  campaign.  But  as  it  does  not  appear  to 
contemplate  a  change  in  commanders,  it  is  perfectly  obvious 
“to  the  meanest  intelligence,”  that  no  winter  campaign 
will  take  place.  Our  Iron-clods  may  make  Wilmington, 
Charleston,  Mobile  and  Galveston  uncomfortable,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  Com.  Porter  will  finish  the  work  which  Foote 
commenced,  and  really  open  the  Mississippi  river.  Perhaps 
Bosecrans,  if  he  be  not  immediately  replaced  by  some  great 
military  genius  like  Buell,  may  inconsiderately  disturb  the 
rebel  repose  in  Mississippi  and  Alabama ;  but  beyond  that, 
we  have  small  faith  in  hearing  anything,  all  through  this 
dreary  winter,  except  the  cheering  and  novel  ( !  )  announce¬ 
ment  that  “  All  is  quiet  on  the  line  of  the  Potomac  1” 


A  Divided  North. 

The  recent  elections-  have  shown  that  the  attempt  to 
revive  old  party  lines,  which,  during  the  first  year  of  the 
war  seemed  wholly  obliterated,  li(is  been  largely  successful. 
How  far  this  result  may  prove  to  be  fortunate  or  unfortun¬ 
ate  remains  to  be  disclosed.  It  may  have  the  effect  to 
check  somewhat  the  arbitrary  assumption  and  exercise  of 
extraordinary  powers,  which  have  been  too  often  and  too 
lightly  made  by  the  Executive  oflicers  of  the  Government 
during  the  past  year,  and  it  may,  in  other  respects,  have 
the  good  effects  of  “  a  healthy  opposition.”  This  remains 
to  be  seen.  The  sole  result,  however,  thus  far  apparent, 
has  been  to  inspire  the  rebels  with  new  life  and  new  hopes. 
Their  papers  already  exult  with  demoniac  glee  over  what 
they  regard  as  “  a  divided  North.”  The  Richmond  Exami¬ 
ner  exclaims  joyfully,  11  Northern  unity  is  ended  l  For  the 
last  two  years  there  has  been  but  one  party  in  the  United  States. 
This  fatal  fad  has  caused  the  death  of  men  by  the  hundred 
thousand.  *  *  But  this  unity  is  diAd,  and#  this  fact 

IS  THE  MOST  FAVORABLE  FEATURE  NOW  APPARENT  OF  THE 
PRESENT  SITUATION.  *  *  The  late  political  developments  in 

the  North  have  a  more  serious  interest  than  the  military  news 
of  the  day ,  important  as  these  are." 

Patriots  may  well  distrust  the  momentary  satisfaction  of 
a  party  triumph,  when  it  is  hailed  with  such  delight  by 
traitors  and  the  deadly  enemies  of  our  country’s  integrity 
and  glory ! 


guilty,  and  as  liis  c 
protesting  against  il 


s  who  were 
of  guilt,  he 
cd  to  himself 


Central  Park.— Our  readers  will  be  able  to  : 

lea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  great  Metropolitan  Park  i 
lie  following  statistics.  On  Saturday  1 


The  London  Exhibition. — The  so-called  “  World’s  Inter¬ 
national  Exhibition,”  in  London,  has  proved  a  failure  in  every  Bense 
The  building  is  a  hideous  monstrosity,  and  while 
ting  it  up”  ht  •  '  ■'  '  “ 


i  gigantic 

soon  be  forgotten, 
ful,  revelations  connected  with  it,  in  iti 


greater  than  was  the  affair  of  1851,  the  receipts 
The  building,  or  the  materials  that  corn- 
pay  the  contractors,  and  the  whole  affair, 
rtising  van,  will  very 
we  may  add  disgrace- 


“  son  of  an  Earl,” 
more,  for  exercising  his  “  influence”  in  getting  the  Commissic 
the  Exhibition  to  award  the  contract  for  building  it  to  the  Messi 


Altogi  ther 
out  by  bri- 
the  prizes 


bribery  and  corruption.  We  shall  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
awarded  to  the  “  highest  bidder.” 

Exports  from  New  York.— The  export  clearances  of 

domestic  produce  at  New  York,  for  the  week  ending  October  25,  as  re¬ 
ported  at  the  Custom  House,  amounted  to  over  $5,000,000.  This  is  the 
first  instance  in  the  history  of  the  port  of  New  York  that  so  large  a 
weekly  export  of  $5,000,000  has  been  reached,  exclusive  of  specie.  Com¬ 
pared  with  this  time  laBt  season,  when  the  movement  was  unusually 
heavy,  and  with  the  same  week  inl8T . 


Since  January  1 . $77,500,341  $105,151,580  *119,010,037 

The  Passaic. — The  second  Ericsson  battery,  the  Passaic, 

s  almost  finished.  The  gun-poriB  are  open  in  the  tune-,  and  the  guns 
hemselves  look  solemnly  through  and  forbid  any  attempt  at  familiarity ; 


“  At  Atlnnta,  Georgia,  & 
procession  coming  up  the  street, 

They  were  United  States  soldiers  from  iho  Statf 


noBt  formidable  vessel  now  afloat,  with  the 

taken 
itly  dc- 
Among  others, 

perceived  a  large 


Their  Tender  Mercies.— Gen.  Prentiss,  who 

risoner  at  the  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing,  in  a  speech 
ivered  in  Chicago,  related  ' 


ilia™.  fiitowiM?  wi 

They  were  on  Iheir  way  t 
)  from  the  State  of  Ohio,  a 
yards  of  our  prison.  Tho  rope  b 


of  them.  They  were  compelled  to  stand  and  behold  tho  struggles  of 
the  other  five  until  they  were  dead.  Then  they  were  strung  up  too,  nnd 
paid  the  penalty  for  doing— what »  For  endeavoring  to  get  to  our  l  ines. 
They  had  strayed  off,  reached  to  that  place,  got  possession  or  a  railroad 
train,  tore  up  nothing,  destroyed  nothing,  stole  nothing,  but  simply 
took  possession  of  the  train.  But  tliey  neglectedto  cut  the  telegraph 

it,  audPt’heu  they  took  them  out  of  prison  and  hung  them  6  They  die! 
as  loyal  men.  They  died  a  glorious  and  heroic  death.  They  died  for 
their  Government.  They  were  asked  to  recant  before  they  were  swung 
off,  but  they  Bald  ‘  No,  wc  are  ready;  we  volunteered  to  shed  our  blood 
in  defence  of  our  country,  whose  privileges  we  have  onjoved.  We  are 
nt  your  service  to  do  your  blading.’  They  were  hung.  I  have  their 


talking  around  him/ 


;  midnight,  i 
IVhat  is  it  ?’’  “  T! 
turning  round  t 


Another  letter  from  Gen.  Kearny  has  beeu  made  public, 

Inted  May  18, 1802,  In  which  he  said : 

“  McClellan  has  painfully  disappointed  even  those  who  expected  very 
title  from  him-even  mo,  who  have  sifted  him  from  the  first.  His 


infills  is  a  Btupid,  sleepy  failure,  ormostartless,  yet  danger- 


“  No  man  found  cause  for  dissolution  in  anythingthe  Federal  Go' 

meut  did;  lor  all  declared  they  wanted  to  preserve . 

Lincoln  was  elected.  Not  against  the  Supreme  Court, 

faithful  to  the  last.  N~4  « - - 

had  a  majority.  Not 


Union  until 

_  _ _ _ _ , _ ,  .jat  tribunal  was 

last.  Not  against  the  Federal  Congress,  for  therd* you 


Losses  among  General  Officers. — The  following  table 


Total.., 


Abolition  of  Slavery  in  the  Dutch  West  Indies.— 

The  law  for  the  abolitiou  of  slavery  in  the  Dutch  West  Indies  passed 
the  States  General  of  Holland  by  a  majority  of  45  to  7.  The  following 
are  the  regulations  adopted  respecting  the  slave  abolition  nt  Surinam : 
“  1st.  The  abolition  of  slavery  on  the  1st  of  July,  18G3. 

ceive  a  compensation  of  300  guilders  ($120)  for 


Words. — Very  many  words  in  common  usi 

9  of  places  where  they  originated,  such  a 
nbric  from  Cnmbray,  dinper  fror 
I’Ypes,  and  martinet  from  a  strict  French  officer  o  1  that  name,  who  h«i 
it  one  time  the  regulation  of  the  French  infantry.  The  word  carpet  i 


Origin  < 
ufr  he  trace 

b  from  Bayonne,  France,  i 


A  writer  in  the  New  York  Times  says,  truly,  of  Victor 
Hugo’s  characters : 

“  They  are  too  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made  to  be  of  human  ori 
They  walk  on  stilts  with  their  bends  in  the  clouds,  or  else  burrow  in 
mud  like  moles.  In  no  place  can  we  walk  with  them  or  undersl 
them;  invariably  they  are  either  beyond  or  below  reach.  Their  at 
sphere  is  one  in  which  human  sympathy-cannot  follow  them.” 

Garibaldi. — We  last  week  published  a  strange  prose 

poem,  or  poetical  adjuration,  addressed  by  Garibaldi  to  the  English 
s  the  speeches  of  Laon  and  Laone, 


who,  however  romantic 


any  one  would 
s  fate,  has  1 
muing  polith 


vulgar  reality, 
drunken  sailors,  nnd  the 
Bpondent  of  the  London  Daily  Mews  has  described  the  General’ 
meanor  during  his  illness  at  Varignano  in  a  way  that  renders  this 
strange  rhapsody  to  England  more  intelligible.  He  seldom  rends, 

Bald,  and  seldom  speaks,  but  lies  there  in  an  attitude  of  perfect 
quillity  nud  serenity,  witlT  eyes  half-closed  nnd  a  dreamy  air  of 
ibougli  never  without  a  word  of  cheerful  thankB  for  every  service.  The 
languor  of  convalescence  is  the  very  mood  for  reverie,  nnd  Garibaldi 
has  always  been  by  nature  a  dreamer— his  audacity  fed  on  those 
visions  which  substitute  ideal  shadows  in  the  place  of  men  nnd  nnl 


Schedule  of  Internal  Revenue  Stamps.— The  follow¬ 
ing  schedule  luis  just  beeu  Issued  at  the  Office  of  Internal  Revenue,  nnd 
will  be  found  of  great  convenience  to  the  business  public.  All  of  these 


(slghtdraft or  order), 


Manifest,  $1,  $3  w  d$5.  Mortgage,  50  cents,  $1,  $2,’  $5,  $10  and  $15! 

Warehouse  receipt,  25  couts.  Legal  document,  50  cents.  Proprietary 
stiunps^  (medicines,  perfumery,  etc.)  1 , 2,  3  nnd  4  cents,  Plnying  cardB, 

The  manufacture  of  paper  from  the  leaves  of  Indian  corn 
is  becoming  extensive  in  Austria,  The  paper  is  said  to  be  tougher  than 
rags,  while  it  is  almost  wholly  free  from 


Eleven  Rebellions  in  the  United  States.— Since  the 
organization  of  tho  Federal  Government  11  attempts  have  been  made  to 
resist  its  authority.  The  first  was  lu  1782 — a  oonsplraoy  of  some  of  tHo 
officers  of  tho  Fedeaol  army  to  consolidate  tho  13  StateB  into  one,  and 


confer  the  supreme  power  upo 
Shay’s  insurrection  in  Massa 
Whisky  insurrection  of  Peuns; 
ford  Convention.  The  fifth  in 


3  Enemy.  -What  are  the  n 
ray  ?  The  moral  forms  n: 
ver-failing  alacrity  in  dul 


The  Richmond  Examiner  of  a  late  date  says  it  is  pro- 
rased  in  some  parts  of  the  South  to  make  a  forced  conscription  of  slaves 
r  originated,  nnd  is  car- 


lnted  currency, t 
immediate,  vigoi 
m  end  to  this  atrocious 
of  sufferings  and  soi 
jnd  them. 


Bagging  this  Rebels.— People  are  getting  tired  of  so 

musli  talk  nbout  bogging  rebels.  Our  lorces  are  nlwayB  about  to  bn* 
rebels,  but  doift  bag  them.  ^Tbo  promises  Mime  duly  off,  but  the  bag- 


tort,  Ky.,  scattering  Morgan's  guerillas,  we  were  cheered  with  i 
■lnration  that  he  could  bng  the  last  man  of  them,  hut  he  co 
Bragg  retreated  after  the  battle  of  Chaplin  Hills,  we  were 
Gilbert  and  Granger  v 


Mr.  Van  Burcn,  who  is  j 
could  be  used  the  plea  tha 
i  who  has  miugled  widel 

world  si 

conduct  unbecoming  a  gentleman”  in  mnking  such  use  ns  he  did  of  the 
letter  of  Gen.  Scott  We  are  the  more  surprised  at  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Van  Burcn  when  we  recall  to  mind  the  mortification  which  he  ought  to 
,  Borne  years  ago,  when  some  of  his  own  private  cor- 
published  by  the  notorious  Mackenzie.  The  question 
ren  got  possession  of  the  letter  remains  unanswered, 
Herald  indicates  a  possible,  if  not  the  proba- 


how  Mr.  Van 
but  a  corresi 


“  It  is  well  known  here  that  this  letter  was  one  of  Gen.  Scott’s  hob¬ 
bies.  He  always  kept  a  copy  of  it  in  the  drawer  of  his  desk.  He  was 
proud  of  it,  and  rend  it  on  almost  an  occasions  to  hie^  visitors.  His 
ciliatethiro  asked  for ^  copy  of  that  letter.  There  are  numerous  copies 
wove  chaplets  around  tho  brow  of  the  old  hero,  nnd  who  have  figured 
conspicuously  in  photographic  pictures,  have  copies  ofMt;  an  I  ^nearly 
copy’  1The"lcttSawu'«l>Gcn? Scott’s  vnni Hcwas “proud of Its’pro” 
pliecy,  and  continually  talked  about  it.” 


d,  being  a  pictorial  history  of  the  times.  Its  illustra- 
‘  ■  comprise  every  battle  and  event  of  impor- 
made  from  authentic  sketches  by  his  Special  Artists,  and  are 
:d  the  only  reliable  ones  published.  Its  editorials  also  are  of  grdft 


Killing  with  Kindness.— We  often  literally  kill  our 
oldiers  with  kindness.  The  public  ought  to  know,  nud  the  Secretary 
f  the  Sanitary  Committee  h  '  . 


e  light  nnd  short  one  is  protected, 
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flail! 


U 


FRANK  LESLIE’S  ILLUSTRATED  NEWSPAPER. 


COULD  IT  HAVE  BEEN? 


All  depthB  of  darkness,  light 

Blind  wanderer  on  n  glorious  earth,  the  sunshine  or  the  storm 
Were  one  to  him  when  he  could  keep  his  aged  body  warm  I 
And  so  I  stood  before  the  blast  and  hearkened  to  the  song, 

While  well-elothcd,  thoughtless,  hurrying  men  went  rapidly  along : 


In  words  ns  plain  ns  n 
I  heard  the  story  of  a 
The  sighs,  the  tears,  t 


d  violin  tell  nil  it 

1  could  speak,  to  the  questions  of  the 
e,  n  life  with  clouds  o’erenst, 
bitter  moans  for  all  the  bitter  pnBt. 


e  of  pence  and  happiness,  for  love  dwelt  nlwnys  there ; 
ho  on  all  the  earth  could  make  a  little  go  so  far, 

,  the  Mary  of  my  love,  my  life’s  bright  guiding  star, 
wns  cheerful,  hale  and  strong,  and  work  came  freely  ii 


When  children  c 
Deolared  they  w< 
They  grew  so  frt 


I  felt  that  they  were  beautiful,  I  knew  that  they  were  good. 

The  first  that  left  us,  Abigail,  passed  off  one  summer  morn, 

When  all  the  air  waB  filled  with  life,  the  fields  with  ripening  corn. 
She  had  been  failing  many  months,  but  hope  held  to  the  last, 

We  could  not  think  our  darling  gone  until  the  hour  was  past. 

It  wns  the  first  great  chastening  blow  that  fell  upon  my  hend, 

When  Abigail,  my  firstborn  child,  waB  numbered  with  the  dead'. 

The  next  was  Hannah,  Bhe  so  young,  so  thoughtless  nnd  so  gay; 

I  left  her  in  the  field,  one  noon,  among  the  new  mnde  hay ; 

Within  an  hour  the  girl  was  gone,  they  Bought  her  high  nnd  low, 
And  soon  they  brought  my  child  to  me— oh  God  I  what  dreadful  woe  I 
They  took  her  from  the  river’s  bed,  and  from  her  pallid  lips 
The  fearful  death-slime  cam?  away  in  slowly  oozing  drips. 

Then  Mary,  with  her  golden  hair,  and  sldn  like  tinted  pearl, 

She  looked  so  like  her  mother  did,  when  she  was  but  a  girl. 

So  angel-like  our  Mary  seemed,  so  angel  like  from  birth, 

That  many  a  time  my  whispering  heart  would  doubt  her  of  the  earth. 
One  day  it  pleased  her  God  to  call  our  angel  to  HiB  throne, 

Aud  Mary’ 


s  cutting  air; 

unting  idly  by, 
i  painted  cheeks  and  bloodless  lips,  with  dim  and  suukei 
She  stopped  and  turned  berillclad  back  upon  the  whistling  l 
And  listened  with  an  eager  air  unto  the  very  last. 


n  bent  and  kissed  his  hand,  then  fled  into  the  storm. 


DOTJGrHJST'UTS  IN  CAMP. 

BY  MBS.  DENISON. 

“  Well,  sergeant,  we  are  ordered  off  day  after  to-mor- 

“I’m  glad  of  it,”  replied  a  tall,  handsome  soldier-  “it  can’t  be 
nuch  worse  than  we’ve  had  it. 
nd  as  for  food,  why  I’m  hungry 


The  scene  changes  to  a  Pennsylvania  i 
and  a  pretty,  black-eyed  woman  in  cons 
“  I  know  it’s  a  good  deal— perhaps  to 


But  some 


gone  through  those  old  tlire 
almost  as  much  worn  as  t] 
you  ought  to  have  a  new  t 
not  spoken  about  the  matte 
“Thank  you,”  said  the 
stowed,  with  something  moi 

accompanied  with  another 
“  Oh,  fie !  and  here  we’v 
laughingly. 

“Which  ma' 


n't  you  think  it  looks 

1  mind,  I  don’t  blame 
w  carpet.  My  imagination  has 
ng  to  restore  the  color,  till  it  is 
Candidly,  my  dear,  I  do  think 
nd  here  are  $100.  If  you  had 
ild  have  given  them  to  you.” 
3men,  on  whom  they  were  be- 


would  rather  be  engaged  in  than  paying 
carpet.” 

“  Oh,  you  needn't  fear  this  time.  The  carpet’s  got  to  oome,”  she 
replied.  “  I  shall  keep  my  eyes  shut  steadily  all  the  way  to  town, 
and  let  Peter  drive  me,  lest  my  resolution  might  be  shaken.” 

“Very  well,  mind  you  do.  Good-bye,  then.  I  shall  be  gone  a 

carpet  down  by  the  time  I  come  back.” 

“  Good-bye,”  and  she  stood  in  the  porch  holding  back  her  tears. 
Presently  she  walked  a  little  way,  opened  one  of  the  French  win¬ 
dows  and  stepped  into  the  parlor. 

And  a  very  pretty  room  it  was,  handsomely  furnished,  with  the 
exception  of  the  carpet,  now.  getting  threadbare  and  faded.  The 
neat  oval  mirrors,  rare  pictures,  blue  and  lace  hangings  and  taste¬ 
ful  lounges  corresponded  fitly  with  the  delicate  wall  paper  of  white 
and  gold. 

“  Dear  me,  how  shabby  this  carpet  does  look !”  she  said,  opening 
the  shutter  and  allowing  a  long  ray  of  light  to  fail  in.  I  had  no 
idea  it  was  quite  so  bad,  for  I  have  looked  at  it  as  Charles  says  he 
has,  with  the  eyes  of  my  imagination,  and  supplied  its  shortcomings 
with  the  colors  of  my  fancy.  I  think  I  deserve  the  carpet  for  my 
magnanimity  in  consenting  that  he  should  buy  those  two  pictures 
the  last  time  he  had  a  hundred  to  spare.  But  the  pictures  are  so 
beautiful,  though!”  and  she  paused  before  a  sweet  grouping,  ren¬ 
dered  almost  living  by  the  touch  of  a  thorough  artist. 

“  I’ll  take  this  carpet  for  my  front  room  upstairs,”  she  further 
soliloquised.  “By  changing  and  pieceing,  I  can  remedy  all  de¬ 
ficiencies,  and  it  will  really  make  a  pretty  show  there.  Mrs.  Ellis, 
is  that  you  ?”  she  exclaimed,  as  turning  she  saw  a  sad  face  gazing 
in  at  the  window.  .  “  What’s  the  matter  ?” 

“Matter!  oh,  Mrs.  Fields,  I’m  so  wretched  all  the  time  since 
Thaddy  ’listed.  It  seems  as  if  I  didn’t  know  what  to  do  with  my¬ 
self.  I  jest  wander  round  the  house  like  a  ghost,  and  see  his  image 
in  every  comer.  But  it’s  a  dead  one.  It  don’t  speak  to  me,  nor 
smile  in  his  own  sweet  way.  Oh !  Mrs.  Fields,  what  shall  I  do  ?” 
and  a  pair  of  thin  hands  dashed  the  tears  from  the  pale  blue  eyes. 

“  Come  in  here — sit  right  down.  No,  not  there— in  this  nice  easy 
chair.  Let  me  take  your  bonnet  off— you’re  warm  and  tired,”  and 
she  gently  stroked  the  gray  hair  back  from  the  temples. 

“  And  then  the  stories  I  hear,”  murmured  poor  Mrs.  Ellis,  with 
another  burst  of  tears,  “  how  that  they’ve  been  kept  so  poorly  that 
they’re  almost  starved  to  death,  and  are  ordered  off  in  a  day  or  two, 
and  hardly  a  blessed  cent  to  help  themselves  with.” 

“  How  did  you  hear  that  ?”  asked  Mrs.  Fields,  laying  the  bonnet 
down,  and  seating  herself  in  the  corner  of  the  sofa;  “are  you  sure 
it’s  reliable  ?  How  did  you  hear  of  it,  Mrs.  Ellis  ?” 

“  Well,  not  from  Thaddy.  He’d  starve  before  he’d  say  aught  to 
me.  He  isn’t  one  of  the  complaining  sort;  never  was.  I  used  to 
wish  he’d  speak  up  like  other  lads;  but  no,  he  was  always  with  his 
mother,  an<yie  knowed  her  trials,  and  thought  her  heart  was  full 
enough,  maybe.” 

‘  ‘  I  think  he  had  spunk  enough,  at  any  rate ;  he  enlisted,”  said  Mrs. 

Thaddy  is  brave,  and  you  ought  to  be  proud  of  him.” 

“  Well,  I  don’t  know,”  replied  Mrs.  Ellis,  half  querulously.  “  I’d 
rather  have  him  home  to  love  and  do  for,  than  away  to  be  proud  of 
myself,  for  I'm  always  on  the  worry.  And  there’s  the  chances !  Oh, 
Mrs.  Fields,  I  do  think,”  she  added,  a  sob  b  twcQii  every  word, 
“  that  if  he  was  killed — I’d  never  lift  my  head  up  again — never.  I’d 

“  We’ll  not  think  of  that  yet  awhile,”  said  Mrs.  Fields,  soothingly- 
“  You  must  stay  with  me  all  day.  I’ll  cheer  you  up.  But  about 
this  news — do  tell  me  how  you  heard  it.” 

“  Why,  it  came  in  a  letter  to  George  Hughes.  You  know  his  son 
'Vent  out,  sergeant,  like  my  boy.” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  ths 
Nelly  White, 
enough 

them  have  been  lying  there  for  months  on  that  nasty  food,  crackers 
and  pork.  I’m  poor,  I  know ;  but  Thaddy  was  always  used  to  better 
than  that.  Oh,  Mrs.  Fields,  I  wake  up  in  the  dead  of  the  night, 
and  it  seems  as  if  I  should  go  crazy.  I’d  sell  the  house  I  live  in  if  I 
only  owned  it,  or  I’d  raise  money  on  it  some  way,  just  to  feed  those 
poor  fellows.  I  think  Government  is  mean  and  stingy.  I  do  so.” 

“  Oh,  no !”  said  Mrs.  Fields,  quietly,  “  we  mustn’t  accuse  Govern¬ 
ment.  In  all  probability  it’s  an  oversight,  not  intentional  neglect. 
You  run  upstairs,  Mrs.  Ellis,  and  sit  with  Addy;  I’ll  put  on  my 
bonnet  and  go  over  to  Hughes.  I’d  like  to  knew  all  about  it.” 

The  grocer  was  dusting  his  counter  and  setting  aside  sundry 
packages  of  brown  paper.  He  was  an  undersized,  fat  man,  with  a 
white  apron  and  a  shiny  face,  and  a  remarkable  faculty  of  touching 
the  roots  of  his  hair  with  the  bushy  tips  of  his  eyebrows.  He 
aged  that  little  feat  dexterously  as  he  caught  sight  of  Mrs. 


..  Oh,  Charley’s 
lission.  “Well, 
Fact  is,  they’re 


Fields, 

“Well,  madam  ?  Good-morning — glad  to  see 
letter !”  he  added,  as  Mrs.  Fields  explained  he 
yes,  the  privates,  poor  things,  do  seem  to  suff 
out  of  money  and  almost  out  of  provisions.  Bad  thing,  this  soldier 
life.  I  wish  I  was  a  rich  man,  Mrs.  Fields,  I’d  do  something  for 
them.  Unfortunately,  I’m  not  a  rich  man,  and  I  believe  I’ve  done 

Forestalling  all  charitable  demands,  clearly.  Mrs.  Fields  felt  so, 
as  she  turned  away  with  the  remark,  that  she  wasn’t  rich,  either,  but 
she  couldn’t  see  a  soldier,  who  was  fighting  for  her,  suffer,  if  it  took 
the  last  cent  she  had.  The  grocer  lifted  his  eyebrows  higher  than 
before,  and  vowed  that  Mrs.  Fields  was  a  queer  little  body. 

Back  inarched  Katie  Fields,  red  with  lief  walk  and  vexntion.  She 
would  not  look  at  the  carpet,  but  went  straight  by  into  her  cosy 
sitting-room,  and  there  fell  into  a  brown  study.  Presently  the  silence 
was  broken  by  a  light  footfall.  Mrs.  Fields  started  and  looked  up. 
It  was  only  a  soft-eyed,  golden-tressed  girl,  folds  of  white  linen 
in  hand.  How  pretty  she 
^  ^  ^  _  kite  gingham,  snowy  collar, 

“Oh,  Addy!  Where’s  Mrs.  Ellis  ?  I’d  forgotten  her.  mat  mil 
she  think  ?” 

“  Gone  home,”  said  the  girl,  briefly,  seating  herself.  “  I  saw  you 
coming  across  the  lot,  and  thought  you  seemed  worried.” 

“But  why  didn’t  she  stay?”  queiied  Mrs.  Fields,  with  nervous 
earnestness.  “  I  thought  she’d  stay  and  we’d  comfort  her.” 


walking.  She  wasn’t  happy  at  home ;  she  wasn’t  happy 
“  Poor  thing!”  said  Mrs.  Fields,  absently,  and  fell  into 
of  abstraction. 

“Mother,”  said  Addy,  sewing  vigorously,  “ I’d  get  i 

“  Get  what  ?  What  are  you  talking  about  ?” 

“  The  carpet.  He’s  got  such  lovely  Brussels.” 

“  How  did  you  know  ?  I  mean,  what  made  you—  H 


when  the  captain  came  back  and  should  say  any¬ 
thing  particular,  she  would  have  something  pretty  to  look  at.  Mr. 
Fields  was  greatly  taken  with  the  dashing  oaptain  of  the  25th,  who 


s  daughter.  She,  however,  had  other  views, 


t  get  red  and  brown,  mother 

en  in  a  carpet.” 

said  Mrs.  Fields,  absently. 


get  a  bright  fawn  and  green. 
‘Addy,  what  cheese  is  there 


“  Cheese  ?”  The  girl  looked  up  with  surprise.  “  Father  sent  one 
home  last  night.  There  are  two  beside  that.  We  didn’t  need  any, 
but  he  thought  we  did.” 

“  And  hams ;  we’ve  more  than  one,  haven’t  we  ?” 

“  Yes,  two ;  and  almost  all  of  the  one  we  boiled  yesterday.” 

“ 1  sha11  have  to  go  to  work  right  away,  then.  Would  two  barrels 
of  doughnuts  be  enough,  should  you  think  ?  There  must  be  eight 
or  nine  hundred.” 

Addy  suspended  work,  and  opened  her  blue  eyes  to  their  widest 


“Why,  mother,  what  are  you  driving  at  ?” 

“  And  our  coffee-boiler,  which  we  could  take  with  us,  and  another 
kettle  for  tea.  I  don’t  believe  they’ve  known  the  taste  of  tea  and 
coffee  for  months,  poor  fellows !” 

“  Mother,  what  do  you  mean  ?”  queried  Addy,  rising  in  her  seat, 
a  look  of  concern  clouding  her  fair  features. 

“Why,  my  dear,  didn’t  poor  Mrs.  Ellis  tell  you  about  the  26th  ?” 

“The  26tli!  no.”  Addy  turned  pale.  “What  is  it  about  the 
26th  ?  Are  they  ordered  away  ?” 

“Yes,  child,  and  they  are  almost  starving.  Our  noble  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  boys !  They’ve  only  had  half  rations,  and  of  the  poorest 
kind,  for  months.” 

“  Oh,  mother !” 

“Yes,  it’s  shamefully  true.” 


“  Do  ?  I’ll  tell  you  what  ’ 
aud  get  ready  for  work.  It 
doughnuts.  I  shall  order  bre 


s  can  do.  Put  on  your  pastry-apron 
rill  take  us  all  the  afternoon  to  fry 
1  to-night  from  the  baker,  fifty  of  his 

:  two  loaf  cakes  in  th&  house ;  they 
offee  enough  for  one  good  jubilee,  if 


“  But  how  shall  we  get  them  there  ?” 

“  Why,  bless  me,  child!  haven’t  we  two  horses  ?  and  can’t  I  drive 
one  in  the  chaise,  and  Peter  the  old  cart  with  everything  in  it  ?  I 
guess  we  could  stow  away  enough  to  feed  a  regiment,  for  once.” 

“  All  right,  mother.  But,  dear  me,  think  of  the  roads.  Horrible !" 

“  Yes,  and  over  roads  as  horrible  think  of  our  poor  soldiers  travel¬ 
ling,  footsore,  weary  and  hungry.” 

“  Poor  fellows !  they  can’t  ride  when  they  want  to.  Well,  let’s  go 
to  work.  It  will  take  all  the  flour  in  the  house.” 

“  Plenty  more  where  that  came  from,”  was  the  quiet  reply. 

Brown,  crisp  and  tempting,  the  rolls,  and  twists,  and  squares,  and 
rounds,  and  hearts  accumulated,  till  every  earthenware  dish  in  the 
house  was  turned  into  a  smoking  and  savory  pyramid.  Addy  flew 
about,  laughing,  singing  and  crimson  with  exertion.  Baskets  and 
boxes  were  added  andindefatigably  filled,  until,  finally,  Peter  brought 
in  the  clean  flour-barrels,  and  they  “  dumped”  the  doughnuts  in. 
The  two  women  surveyed  their  work.  They  bent  over  it,  inhaling  the 
fragrance  and’picturing  to  themselves  the  joy  of  the  morrow. 

“  Mother,”  said  Addy,  the  next  morning,  when  they  were  ready 
for  their  drive,  and  the  edibles  were  packed  in  the  wagon,  “  shall  you 
buy  the  carpet  before  you  come  back  ?” 

“  Don’t  talk  to  me  about  carpets,”  said  the  little  woman,  as  she 
superintended  the  placing  of  sundry  jars  of  butter,  and  pickles,  and 
preserves.  “  There,  now,  we  are  ready.” 

Addy’s  heart  misgave  her  for  the  moment,  but  she  knew  her 
mother  too  well  to  say  more,  and  the  two  were  s 
the  wagon  following. 

The  roads,  always  bad,  now,  owing  1 


i  their  journey, 


late  heavy  rains,  were  in 
tneir  worst  possible  state.  The  horses  went  at  times  fetlock  deep 
in  slush  and  mire,  and  through  gullies  filled  with  water.  Ada  and 
her  mother  were  well  sprinkled  with  mud  when,  wear)',  heated  and 
uncomfortable,  they  arrived  at  their  destination. 

As  they  came  in  sight  of  the  camps  Addy's  heart  beat  quicker. 
Handsome,  manly  Sergeant  Ellis  was  on  guard.  His  eyes  sparkled 
at  sight  of  his  visitors ;  a  glowing  red  went  flushing  up  his  cheeks. 
Beyond,  the  tents  lifted  drearily;-  circles  of  yellow  and  weather- 
stained  points,  enlivened  here  and  there  by  blankets  and  bedding 
hung  up  to  dry. 

“You  have  had  a  heavy  ride,”  he  s 


ur  sake,”  replied  cheerie  I 
e  fact,”  he  answered;  “tl 


j  Fields,  her  bright  b 


!‘  That’s 

“  Well,  if  they  will  come  this  way,  they  can  b 
tf  two  barrels  of  doughnuts  and  other  fixings.” 

“  Doughnuts !”  he  exclaimed;  a  smile  of  boyish  delight  brighten- 
ng  his  face.  «  Pass  in  and  give  the  countersign  to  the  boys.  Just 


men  came  flocking  i 
fires  and  farmer’s  fare. 

Hardly  knowing  what  to  expect,  yet  scenting  the  feast  afar  off,  they 
hurried  towards  the  vehicle ;  and  a  set  of  hungrier-looking  mortals  it 
would  be  hard  to  find.  Addy  stationed  herself  on  the  cart,  and  began 
taking  out  the  doughnuts  by  the  basketfull,  while  her  mother  set 
the  little  coffee  furnace  going.  What  a  gleeful  shout  rang  up  at 
sight  of  the  brown  beauties. 

“  Help  yourself,”  said  Addy.  “  Peter,  cut  the  cheese.” 

“Chaise,  is  it!”  cried  a  delighted  Irishman;  “faith  it’s  chaise  I 
ain’t  clappedmy  two  eyes  on  since  I  left  Biddy’s  shanty  wid  a  pound 
and  a  half  in  me  pocket — good  luck  to  it !” 

into  his  eyes,  “  and  God  bless  you,  young  lady.  I’ve  a  daughter  at 
home  that  would  like  to  fry  doughnuts  for  her  old  father.” 

From  hand  to  hand  the  basket  passed  as  fast  as  it  could  be  filled. 
The  cheese  was  speedily  cut.  The  bread,  nicely  prepared  and  sand¬ 
wiched,  found  eager  partakers;  and  the  coffee,  well  sweetened  and 
whitened  with  real  milk,  made  many  an  eye  sparkle  that  was  dim 
from  depression  and  homesickness,  weary  with  long  inaction. 
Many  a  cottage-door  shone  in  the  sunlight  of  memory,  and  the  sweet 
faces  of  wife  and  children  made  themselves  visible  through  the  good 
intent  of  that  homely  cheer. 

“  We  can’t  thank  you,  enough,  ladies,"  said  one  and  another  ns 


they  ( 


5  year. 


i,  if  they  knew 


,  Addy,  but  though  it  v 


“  It  was  some  fun  of  father's ;  you  know  how  he  will  talk,”  replied 
the  low  voice.  “ Captain  Allen  is  nothing  to  me." 

“  God  bless  you!  and  by  His  help  I’ll  come  back  a  captain,  too." 
“  Oh !  Thaddy,  if  you  only  come  back  at  all.” 

Her  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  How  the  handsome  young  sergeant 
longed  to  kiss  them  away ! 

“  It  is  too  late  for  you  to  go  home,”  he  said. 
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[Nov.  8, 


VERNER’S  PRIDE. 


here  was  lie,  while  the  steam  of  that’  train  yet  snorted  in  his  ears! 


“Who  is  Captain  Cannonby  ?>’  asked  Lionel  of-  Jan. 

Fred  Massingblrd’°s,  who  soldTOt,  and  ivm  knocking  about London! 
last  autumn, ’’and  it  seems  FredStnd"sibyna  TSfted'ra  Um^tMri- 


have  not  lived  to  enjoy  it.  Neither  need  there  have  been  all  that 


you,  instead” of  Fred  Mastitgbifdt-  M  w°eMsnowto  “Vema.r.ed 
Lionel's  face  flushed,  and  he  replied  coldly,  hauteur  in  his  tone, 


gone  off  with  Dr.  West;  and  I  have  his  list  on  my  hands  now,  as 
well  as  my  own.  Isay^Lmnel,  when  I^told  you  the  letters  from 

“Little,  indeed!”  said  Lionel. 

“  I  not,”  wa!  tlie^repljMif  Lionel! 


she  won’t  do  anything  that  she  ought  to  do.  You  may  as  well  talk 
to  a  post.  She’ll  do  nothing  but  eat  and  drink,  andfall  asleep  after- 

r^r^r^,  nskep  ask 


of“It  is'indeed  sad  for  you,”  replied  Lionel.  ^Ja^Uy^Fred^Jd 


^  ‘d  VV'”rd1Hk“nd  do1 r’Ti  Mrs.  V  .  “Wha  d 


fLioneJ'you  wouW  “he  TtayTdJu'^fcne  “ttfa 


people  can  be  said  to  be  in  a  position  at  all  in  such  a  horrid 


from  the  quay  the  day  we  arrivld!  and  hT  Ednever  be'tTable  to 


“I  can’t tJl.you  any  more,  dear  aunt  Vcrner;  I  am  too  sick  and- 


e  upon  himself  now  to  look  after  John’s  money,  a 


Irsisliim 

I  not  met  with  them,!  grow  quite! 


aoout  tnc  last  moments  of  Frederick.  Send  me*  the^oney  without 
May, ^dear  aunt. ^  The  place  is  hateful  to  me  now  he  is  gone,  and 

“  I  think°it“r“s'uTee  they  had^ot  helrd  of  ft,””  she^ns'w/r'ed.  "  I 


Lionel  you  mean  wneu  no  r  come  nere  r  returned 


“I  suppose  it  will  be  right  that  I  should  do  so,”  he  answered, 
‘■And  I  shall  be  thankful,”  said  Mrs.^  Verner?  “There  will  l 


rJ'1'  00mPl”llltS  ^ 

‘‘S“  Lionel,  I  havTimly  oim  request  to  mike  of  you ;  never  speak  of 
ment  Yot0  m'ta8a;n’  or  °f  an.vt“nS  connected  with  its  manage- 


“  You  have  the  right.  Had  Fred  come  home  he  would  have  had 
le  right.  But  I’dhardly  reconcile  myself  to  any  other  house  now.” 

aps  wholly  keep^it;  and Ma^Ty’nnwUl  wilt  upo^mm' The  sei-’ 
ints  will  be  yours,  Lionel.  In  fact,  they  are  yours,  not  mine, 
fhat  n  blessing !  to  know  that  I  may  be  at  peace  from  henceforth- 


Verner  breathed  frM^To  b?’em'Ioci^a'ted  from’ “what'' shthtd“e“-‘ 
gn'dctl  as  the  great  worry  of  life  was  feft  to  be  a  relief..  Now  she 


phiX°; 


i^urnetToff^ifhifr^atimft's.  ^LioneT nmde^th^best^f 


“The  train  has  not  broken  down,  I  trust,  Luoy.  I  did  n 
with  it.  Do  you  know  where  my  mother  is  1” 


“^^^“l^^VnuDeerimnkis  not  going 
t°‘^Ido'not  understand  you  ”  replied  Lucy  coloring  with  surprise 


Luoy  looked  as  if  it  would  b 


i 
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COL.  G.  W.  PRATT. 

Col.  Geo.  W.  Pratt,  the  only  son  of  the 

Hon.  Zadock  Pratt,  was  born  at  Prattsville,  N.  Y., 
April  18, 1830.  After  receiving  a  most  careful  and 
Uberal  education,  he  travelled  in  Europe  and  the 
East,  where  he  completed  his  studies.  On  his 
return  in  1851,  he  engaged  in  com 
suits,  and  became  a  partner  in  the 


k  Co. 


e  great  leather 


He  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  New 
'  '  ’  served  during  1858-59,  being 

—*’7  conservative  man,  ant 
extravagant  and  corrupt 
legislation.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  the  discus* 

State,  and  devoted  himself  with  great  industry 
and  earnestness  to  a  revision  of  the  School  system 
and  the  Militia  system  of  the  State.  Eminent  as 
a  scholar,  the  improvement  of  our  system  of  pub- 


At  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion  he  ten¬ 
dered  to  the  Government  -  the  regiment  he  com¬ 
manded,  the  Ulster  or  20th  Regt.  New  York  Militia, 
and  immediately  proceeded  to  Washington.  At 
the  close  of  its  three  me 
Pratt  and  his  gallant  i 


f  service,  Col. 


Col.  Pratt  haA 
great  assiduity  and  s 
and  accomplished  oi 
interest  and  comfort 


studied  r 


ilitary  science  with 

nd  his  fidelity  to  the 
regiment  was  warmly 
>y  his  superior  in  command,  and 
deeply  appreciated  by  his  men.  He  rarely  left 
his  camp,  and  although  stationed  for  a  long  time 
near  Washington,  he  never  was  seen  at  the  Capital, 
unless  called  there  by  duty.  He  was  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  on  the  Rappahannock,  in  Xing’s  division, 
and  with  his  regiment  endured  its  harassing  and 
toilsome  service.  At  the  battle  of  the  30th  of 
August,  at  Groveton,  near  Manassas,  although 
worn  with  watching,  fatigue  and  hunger,  he  led 
his  menmto  the^desperate  conflict  with  the  cool- 

Early  in  the  action  his  horse  was  shot  under  him,  ' 

.1  (1  lie '  UIM  >1  ill  I,  km  I  .  . .  Hi' 

brave  men,  and  cheer  them  on.  While  leading 
them  on  to  storm  the  rifle  pits,  sword  in  one  hand 
and  hat  in  the  other,  cheering  on  his  men,  he  was 
struck  by  a  ball  in  his  right  shoulder,  under  the 
collar  bone,  working  upwards  over  the  shoulder 
and  down  through  the  spinal  marrow,  paralyzing 
his  lower  limbs.  So  desperate  was  the  fight  that 
the  colors  of  the  regiment  were  borne  by  six 
different  soldiers,  and  when  brought  off  the  field 
the  colors  were  torn  and  riddled  mtK  bullets. 

The  fall  of  Col.  Pratt  afforded  his  men  a  touch¬ 
ing  opportunity  of  showing  their  affection,  for 
they  carried  the  paralyzed  body  of  the  ir  beloved 
commander  for  three  miles  on  a  litter,  and  then 


3  battle  of  Fayetteville,  Va.,  John  ^ 
»"d  regimental  marker,  son  of  Lies 
the  34th  regiment,  Ohio  Zouavt 
;  they  were  halted 'by  2,0 


from  the  road  ; 


called;  again  ] 


(Johnny  being  the  only 
rer here°or1i'm  kin yoi» 


Bwered,  11 1  know  what'  you  want— I  can’t  com  oh’ 
The  rebel  took  aim  and  fired,  wounding  the  little 
fellow  in  the  centre  of  the  right  knee.  He  fell,  and 
lay  between  the  contending  parties  during  three 
hours’  hard  fighting,  for  that  one  shot  brought  on 

shower  of  bullets,  without  further  harm  to  hie  per- 
back  of  his^clcet*  lav°e  bullet  ll°Ies  through  the 
Upon  being  asked  why  he  did  not  go  over  to  the 
rebels  and  save  himself,  the  little  hero  said,  “  Be¬ 
cause  they  wanted  me  to  tell  them  how  many  sol¬ 
diers  wo  had  got !”  Yours  obediently, 


imallT  pieces 


34tli  and  37th  regiments^ 
rebol’Geu.  Loring’s 


THE  CAMPAIGN'  IN  VIRGINIA. 

In  the  absence  of  those  exciting  battle 
scenes  which  for  above  a  year  has  rendered  our 
daily  reading  more  like  the  recital  of  Homer’s 
Iliad,  we  give  in  our  present  number  some  sketches 
equally  interesting,  if  less  painfully  exciting, 
since  they  depict  places  already  famous  in  our 
history,  and  which  will,  in  all  probability,  again 


Tagliaferos,  th< 
tons,  the  Lees, 
as  they  insultingly 
little  did  this  exultai 


their  f 

uQtant  and  triumphant  crowd  be- 
liad  been  kindled  that  day  which 
yet  quenched, 
unhappy  Vir- 
roud  State  has 


PRATT.  OP  THE  ULSTER  COUNTY  3 


t  REGIMENT.  KILLED  AUGUST 


bv  easy  stages 
Tibbitts,  in  AlbS 


i  Philadelphia,  New  York  and 
to  rtie  house  of  his  mother-in-law 


,  Mrs.  B,enj. 

ny-  During  the  journey  not  a  murmur  or  repining 
i  lips.  Surrounded  by  his  sorrowing  family  he  lin- 
ie  11th  of  September,  when,  without  a  seeming  pain  or 
s  pure  and  noble  spirit  departed  for  “  the  bosom  of  his 
his  God.1’ 

14th  Sept,  with  funeral  solemnities,  emi- 
ae  public  esteem  in  which  he  was  held.  The 
were  buried  from  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Albany,  the  services 
by  Bishop  Horatio  Potter.  The  body 


Path 
He 

neatly  characteristic 
remains 


Albany,  Senators,  the  Military, 
Societies.  The  whole  was  a  fitting 


,  Masonic  Fraternity, 


of  a  young  and  gallant  officer,  and  a  citizen  of  remarkable  intellect- 


In  addition  to  his  parents  and  a  sistei 
children  to  mourn  their  irreparable 
perished  in  the  morning  of  his  life  oi 
most  accomplished  linguists.  At  the  v< 
at  once  splendid  and  refined, 
doubly  precious  from  his  culti 


f  our  first  scholars 
t  the  voice  of  duty  he  left  a  1 

'steataste'an 


i  State1  Senator  \ 

nterprise,  probit.  _  _  _ 

cultivated — his  manner  engaging  and  refined.  He  had 
ledge  of  many  languages,  and  was  a  member  of  the  leading  Scientific 
Societies  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 
having  received  the  degree  of  LLJ) 
from  a  German  University.  His  library 
was  particularly  rich  in  Eastern  litera¬ 
ture— indeed,  was  one  of  the  best  in 
the  country. 


years  their  proud  State 
er  a  civilized  land  has  t 

out  of  the  chastisement  will  come 

Charlestown,  so  graphically  given  by  our  Artist, 
\-om  Harper’s  Ferry,  connected  by 
i  extends  to  Winchester.  It  is  the 

,  - - son  county,  and  forming  a  part  of 

alley,  is  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  andfertile  region. 
3  residence  of  Col.  Charles  Washington,  brother  to 
the  ground  belonged  on  which  the 
5  four  churches,  one  academy,  one  bank, 
Its  population  is  about  1,800.  It  has  also 
aaments  was  the  skeleton  of  John  Brown’s 
memorable  invasion  of  Harper's  -Ferry, 


r  contraband— shook  1 


Signal  Station 
Loudon  Heights,  although  c 
’  i  Maryland  side  of  the  Poto 

n,  and  as  such  has  been  fortified  by  our  Government.  From  i 


very  important  posi- 


COL.  GEO.  W.  DEITZLER, 

it  Regiment  Kansas  Volunteers. 

s  gallant  officer,  who  distin- 

d  himself  in  the  battle  of  Wilson’s 


C.  Robinsoi , 
three  months 
Col.  Deitzler 


Col.  Deitzler  was  closely  guarded  by 
the  U.  S.  troops.  In  1857  he  was  elected 
Legislature,  and  chosen  Speaker 
House,  a  position  which  he  filled 
and  ability.  When  the 
ebellion  broke  out,  he  threw  his 
sword  into  the  scale  of  Constitutional 
freedom,  and  was  very  energetic  in  rais¬ 
ing  a  regiment.  In  June,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  his  old  friend,  Gcv.  Robinson, 
to  the  command  of  the  1st  Kansas 
Regiment.  At  the  battle  of  Wilson’s 
Creek  he  led  his  men  with  distinguished 
gallantry,  --J  -  -  ’ 

General  Lyman  Allen, 
proud  of  her  gallant  Deitzler  i 
Regiment.” 


friend  Adjutant- 


JOHN  VV.  PACKHAM, 

Fifcr  and  Regimental  Marker  to 
the  34th  Regt.  Ohio  Zouaves. 
As  we  make  no  difference  between 
the,  Commander-in-Chief  and  the  drum¬ 
mer-boy,  but  are  ever  ready  to  celebrate 
valor,  we  have  great  pleasure  in  publish¬ 
ing  the  portrait  of  a  noble  little  hero. 
The  following  letter  relates  the  event : 

Point  Pleasant^Va.,  j 

toko  notice  of  bravery  hi  pri- 
•  army  during  this  dreadful 
—  likcucss  of  the  "Little 


.  GEORGE  W.  DEITZLER,  1ST  KANSAS  VOLUNTEERS.— FJ 


by  the  peculiar  and  not  very  musical  cry  of  the  tired 
o  kicked  and  baulked,  and  squealed  to  their  hearts’  con- 
ng  a  very  pandemonium.  The  inhabitants  look  like  their 
n,  broken  down — a  terrible  contrast  to  what  they  «nce 


Mr.  Schell’s 

dea  of  the  great  discomforts  our  brave  soldiers  will  have  to  endure 
ihould  the  army  go  into  winter  quarters. 

Maiu  Street,  Harper’s  Ferry. 

In  sending  this  sketch,  Mr.  Forbes  «ays :  “  I  send  you  a  vii 
he  main  street  in  Harper’*  Ferry.  I  wish  I  could  give  a  1 
dea  of  it.  Jews,  Gentiles,  pigs,  negroes,  mules,  wagons,  ai 
the  hangers-on  of  a  large  army,  are  grouped  here  in  picturesque 


sion.  Zouaves  with  old  mules  and  horses  dashing  recklessly 
,  happy  in  not  having  to  ‘  frog  it,’  as  they  term  ‘  hopping  in 
nud)’  fine-looking  officers,  carelessly  dressed;  unmilitary. 
ry  gawks  jostle  one  at  every  turn ;  soldiers  of  different  styles, 

some  neat  and  self-reliant  looking,  others,  dirty,  car . 

un-American  and  unmanly-lounge  about  the  d 
against  the  posts  of  the  different  rumshops  in  the  plac 
negroes  pulling  a  brass  fieldpiece,  lazily  tugging  at 
threading  their  way  Among  the  many  army  wagons,  w 


LIEUT.  RAYMOND  CAPTURING  A  REBEL  FLAG. 

The  little  sketch  on  this  page  ought  to  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  long  ago,  but  we  have  had  so  many  sketches  of  immediate 
interest  that  it  has  been  postponed  from  day  to  day.  It  represents 
Lieut.  Raymond  rushing  on  board  the  rebel  steamer  Fanny  and 
carrying  off,  through  flame  and  smoke,  the  rebel  flag,  which  was 
still  flying  on  board  that  vessel.  Although  this  ' 
formed  so  far  back  as  f’  "  ’ 

Elizabeth  City,  we  ma 
valor,  like  a  thing  of  b< 


February,  in  the  battle  before 
r  it  now,  as  a  deed  of  patriotic 


supporting 

with  small  gilded  niches  containing  figures 
of  Buddha.  There  must  have  been  thou¬ 
sands  of  these  little  idols,  and  the  value 

-  — a  on  reflecting  that  all 

the  largest, 

_ 2B  120  feet  - -  * 


made  of  clays  _ _ 

^  ^  ,t  a^ajn  covered  -with  a  la^ei 
l<?  outside,  the  building  ifcseif  yoi 


AURORA  FLOYD. 


ful  light  shone  in  his  eyes,  and  the  rig 
laxed  into  a  tender  smile — a  smile  of  1 
had  prayed  for  her  and  forgiven  her,  a 
pleaded  hi 

afternoon,  and  had  excused  her  and  forgiven  her.  Not  lightly, 
Heaven  is  a  witness ;  not  without  a  sharp  and  cruel  struggle,  that 

horrible  degradation ;  such  irrevocable  infamy.  His  love,  his  idol, 
his  empress,  his  goddess— it  was  of  her  he  thought.  By  what  hellish 
witchcraft  had  she  been  ensnared  into  the  degrading  alliance,  re¬ 
corded  in  this  miserable  scrap  of  paper  ?  The  pride  of  five  unsullied 
centuries  arose,  fierce  and  ungovernable,  in  the  breast  of  the  country 
gentleman,  to  resent  this  outrage  upon  the  woman  he  loved.  0 
God,  had  all  his  glorification  of  her  been  the  vain  boasting  of  a  fool 


Nov.  8,  1862.] 


JRANK  LESLIE’S  ILLUSTRATED  NEWSPAPER. 


Theresa  a  ma^Bsive  mlyar  mat  of  nearly 
floor,  with  vases  of  b  oMg'old fell Ahdeiiera! 
images  of  Buddha,  all  made  of  pure  solid 
gold;  the  curtain  surrounding  the  shrine 
i8  cloth  of  gold;  the  w’,,° 
plated  with  gold  thick 
metah  form  a  splendid 
flimsy  gimcrack  oecornt; 
temples  which  line  th 


:i:£; 

teaching  ! 


Little  Sallie 

ounger  brother  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  They 
rent  on  very  smoothly  until  they  dr¬ 
ived  at  “Give  us  this  dny  our  daily 
read.”  “  No,  no,  Sissy— ^ 


e  thought  of  when  his  face  grew 
c  imagined  the  talk  there  would  be  in  the  county  if  this  fatal 
s  youth  ever  became  generally  known ;  it  was 
e  thought  of  her  shame  that  stung  him  to  the  heart.  He  never 
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FRANK  LESLIE’S  ILLUSTRATED  NEWSPAPER. 


race  disturbed  himself  with  any  prevision  of  the  ridicule  which  was  '  and  who  had  the  si 
likely  to  fall  upon  him.  help  her  „a  p0,y 


2rged 
faith 


different 

a  wife  who  should  reflect  honor  upon  himself,  am 
from  Aurora  at  the  first  trial  of  his  faith,  shaken 
prehensions  of  his  own  danger.  But  John  Hellish  had 
his  very  identity  into  that  of  the  woman  he  loved.  She  wi 
and  his  worship,  and  it  was  for  her  glory  that  he  wept  in  this  cruel 
day  of  shame.  The  wrong  which  he  found  so  hard  to  forgive  was  not 
her  wrong  against  him ;  but  that  other  and  more  fatal  wrong  against 

I  have  said  that  his  affection  was  universal,  and  partook  of  all  the 
highest  attributes  of  that  sublime  self-abnegation  which  we  call  Love- 
The  agony  which  he  felt  to-day  was  the  agony  which  Archibald  Floyd 
had  suffered  years  before.  It  was  vicarious  torture,  endured  for 
Aurora  and  not  for  himself;  and  in  his  struggle  against  that  sorrow, 
ful  anger  which  he  felt  for  her  folly,  every  one  of  her  perfections  took 
up  arms  upon  the  side  of  his  indignation,  and  fought  against  their 
i  beautiful,  less  queenly,  less  gen- 


He  unfolded  the  wretched  paper  half-a-dozen  times,  one 
re-read  every  word  of  that  commonplace  legal  document, 
could  convince  himself  that  it  was  not  some  vile  forgery 
by  James  Conyers  for  purposes  of  extortion.  But  he  prayed 


s  married  life  and  1 


just  the  same,  and 


blind,  besotted  fool  about  her,”  thought  the  ei 
he  breaks  with  her  to-morrow  he’ll  go  on  loving  her 
anything  to  keep  her  secret.  Let-it  worl 
they’re  in  my  power — they’re  both  in  my  power 
dependent,  to  be  sent  away,  at  a  quarter’s 


and  F 

notice,  when  it  pleases  them  to  be  tired 
The  bread  of  dependence  is  not  a  pleasant  diet; 

r  "■ *  '  Mrs.  Powell’s 

have  given,  had  it  been 
s  by 


five  instead  of  to  receive.  She 
v  gauge,  and  was  powerless  to 

useliold, 


the  young  squire 


1  forgave  her.  He 
pity,  with  more  than  t 
“  My  poor  dear!”  h 
girl  when  this  certifies 


rtificate  was  first  written ; 
lies  told  her  by  a  villain.” 
obscured  the  Yorksliireman’s  b: 
it  would  have  promised  no  good 
1  trainer  passed  out  of  the  reach 


other’s  anguish 

innocent  child,  ready 

i  he  thought 
.  James  Con- 
earthly  good 


and  misery  upon  a  trusting  girl  ?” 

It  will  perhaps  be  wondered  at  that  John  Mellish,  who  suffered 
•  his  servants  to^rule  in  his  household  and  allowed  his  hutler  to  die- 

grooms  and  bade  his  trainer 
at,  perhaps,  that  this  frank, 
man  should  have  felt  so  bitterly 
riage.  It  was  a  common  saying 
of  the  Park  had  no  pride;  thai 
shoulder  and  give  them  good-da) 


that  1 


sit  i 


sit  injgls  presence— it  will  be  wondered 
free-spoken,  simple-inannered  young 
shame  of  Aurora’s  unequal  mar- 
Doncaster,  that  Squire  Hellish 
le  would  clap  poor  folks 
i  he  lounged  in  the  quiet 


hunting-whip  upon  those  popular  tops— about  which  a  legend 
current,  to  the  effect  that  they  were  always  cleaned  with  champagne 
—and  discussing  the  prospects  of  the  September  Meeting;  and  ' 
there  was  not  within  the  three  Ridings  a  better  landlord  or  a  no! 
hearted  gentleman.  All  this  was  perfectly  true.  John  Mellish 

t  personal  pride;  but  there  was  another  pride,  which 
education  and-  position,  and  this 
!  stt‘ctly  conservative ;  and  although 


5  wholly  inseparable  1 
3  the  pride  of  caste.  I 
Avas  ready  to  talk  to  his  good  friend  tl 
ler  the  groom,  as  freely  as  he  would  Y 


against  the  saddler  had  that  honest  tradesm 
for  his  native  town,  and  would  have  annihilated  the  gr 
angry  flash  of  his  bright  blue  eyes  had  the  servant  in 
J“olJ  as  an  inch  upon  the  broad  extent  of  territory  t 

*  The  struggle  was  finished  before  John  Mellish  ar . . „ 

brown  turf  and  fumed  towards  the  home  which  he  had  iefteariy 
that  morning,  ignorant  of  the  great  trouble  that  was  t 
him,  and  only  dimly  conscious  of  some  dark  forebod 
coming  of  an  unknown  horror.  The  struggle  was  over 
was  noV  only  hope  in  his  heart— the  hope  of  clasping 
his  breast  and  comforting  her  for  all  the  past.  However  bit'.erly  he 
might  feel  the  humiliation  of  this  madness  of  her  ignorant  girlhood, 
it  was  not  for  him  to  remind  her  of  it;  his  duty  was  to  confront  the 
world  s  slander  or  the  world’s  ridicule,  and  oppose  his  own  breast  to 
the  storm,  while  she  was  shielded  by  the  great  shelter  of  his  love. 
His  heart  yearned  for  some  peaceful  foreign  land,  in  which  his  idol 
would  be  far  away  from  all  who  oould  tell  her  secret,  and  where  shi 
might  reign  once  more  glorious  and  unapproachable.  He  was  ready 
to  impose  any  cheat  upon  the  world,  iu  his  greediness  of  praise  and 
worship  for  her— for  her.  How  tenderly  he  thought  of  her,  walking 
slowly  homewards  in  that  tranquil  evening!  He  thought  of  he? 

\w,i«gjj||gjj  jjgfflj- - - -  and  he  reproached 

v  long  he  had  beer 


Imself  for  the  neglect  whon  he  remembered  1 
“  But  my  darling  will  scarcely  be  uneasy,"  he  thought ;  • 


o  Doncaster  on  businea 
of  the  finding  of  this  detestable  certificate. 

Lofthouse  and  Hayward  are  honorable  mi 
poor  girl’s  secret;  they  will  keep  the  secre 
poor, poor  girl!” 

■  Hu  ■  °??Cd  f  77 ’P,0!”™.1  he  ,lmciea  so  near,  the  moment 
m  which  he  should  fold  her  in  his  arms  and  say. 


and  they  will  keep  n 
>f  her  foolish  youth,  n 


■  any  s 


th  your  sorrows  are  my  sorre 
to  carry  the  load  lightly.  We  are  one,  my  dear, 
wedding-day  we  are  truly  united.” 

"own  room,  for  she  had  declared 
broad 


He  expected  to  find  Aurora 
her  intention  of  sitting  there 

lawn  to  the  rose-shadowed  verandah  that  sheltered . 

!r°”i Jhe  blind  was  drawn  down  and  the  window  bolted,  ns  Aurora 

no'nswe!1™  ^ 

“Lolly  has  grown  tired  of  waiting,”  he  thought. 

The  second  dinner-hell  rang  in  the  hall  whileMr.  Mellish  lingered 
outside  the  darkened  window.  The  commonplace  sound  r  '  ~  ~ 
him  of  his  ~~~ — 


darling,”  he  thought.  “I  must  go  through  all  the  usual  business, 
for  the  edification  of  Mrs.  Powell  and  the  servants,  before  I  can  take 
my  darling  to  my  breast  and  set  her  mind  at  ease  for  ever.”* 
eeremoifiS'l'w  SU£”“ted  “"1Kelf  t0  the  indisputable  force  of  those 
pared  to  eat  a  dinner  for  which  he  had  no  appetite,  and  waff  two' 
..  for  tbe  ,”®men^  for  whose  coming  his  soul  yearned,  rather 
‘com  Pr0V°k,!.  MrS*  Powells  cu«os»ty  by  any  deviation  from  the 
The  a 


the  frank  impulses 
useless  member  of  poor  John’ 
could  have  easily  dispensed 

-’-3  Was  retained  by  reason  of  Aurora’s  pity  for  her  friendless- 
nd  having  neither  gratitude  nor  kindly  feelings  to  give  in 
shelter,  she  resented  her  own  poverty  of 
...  ,  thejr  generosity.  It  is  a  pro- 

ttributes  they  can  ■“™e.y  aesiraDie  as  a  conveyance.  Yet  after  the  hour  had  passed 
bitterly  for  that  lost 


nd  hated  Mr  . 

;hese  nerroiv  natures  so  to 

understand;  and  Mrs.  Powell 

e  had  been  treated  as  a  ladylike 
as  an  e  u.  l  ri  ^Mellish  Park,  where 

which  she  had  lived 
had  turned  to  gall  fi 


ease  in  households 
drudge  than  she  had 

lal  and  a  guest.  She  had 


•  influence  of  that  disagreeable  diet.  A 
y  generous  person  can  bestow  a  favor,  and  bestow  it  well, 
perfect  grace  requires  a  far  nobler  and 


o  receive  a  boon  • 


John  Mellish  approached  the  open  window  afc  which  the  ensign’s 
idow  was  seated,  and  looked  into  the  room.  Aurora  was  not  there. 
I  he  long  saloon  seemed  empty  and  desolate.  The  decorations  of 
e  temple  looked  cold  and  dreary,  for  the  deity  was  absent. 

“No  one  here!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Mellish  disconsolately.  ’ 

one  but  me,”  murmured  Mrs.  Powell,  with. an  accent  of 
mild  deprecation. 


“  Where  is  Aurora  ?”  repeated  John. 
“I  believe  that  Mrs.  Mellish  has  gone 


y°u  fo/Set>  sir>”  said  the  ensign’s  widow  reproachfully,  you 
ar  to  forget  your  special  request  that  I  should  abstain  from  all 
rvision  of  Mrs.  Mellish’s  arrangements.  Prior  to  that  request, 
h  I  may  venture  to  suggest  was  unnecessarily  emphatic,  I  had 
H§£?7  “S^lf  us  the  humble  individual  ehokeu  by 

M  I  ,d  *  auQt’  a"d  ‘^vested  by  her  with  a  species  of  authority 
er  the  young  lady  s  actions,  in  some  manner  responsible  for 
John  Mellish  chafed  horribly  under  the  merciless  stream  of  long 
>rds  which  Mrs.  Powell  poured  upon  his  head. 

Talk  about  that  another  time,  for  heaven’s  sake,  ma’am,”  he 
tffm;  ”°  Imow  where  ^  wife  is-  Two 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  am  unable  to  afford  you  any  informa- 
ai  upon  that  subject,”  answered  Mrs.  Powell.  “Mrs.  Mellish 
quitted  the  house  at  about  half-past  three  o’clock,  dressed  for  walk- 


r  what  destination ;  for 


s  ready  to  start— he  scarcely 

1  of  the  world,  perhaps— in  search  for _ _  luvea. 

e°lrf?  t0  Leiden  Woods  before  beginning  the  longer 
rora  would  fly-to  her  father  in 


journey,  as  he  fully  believed  I 


ay  love 


that  anything  could  ever  happen  to  change  or  lessen 
er,  he  said;  “foolish  girl  1  foolish  girl  1” 

“f,  his  servant’  and  ordered  the  hasty  packing  of  his 

J;est  P°rtmi“tenu.  He  was  going  to  town  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
he  was  going  alone.  He  looked  at  his  watch  •  it  was  onlv  a  mmr£r 
after  mght,  and  the  mail  left  Doncaster  at  half-past  12  There  was 

plenty  of  time,  therefore ;  a  good  deal  too  much  time  for  the  feverUh 

to' convevh^  ^th^’  7^°  W>uld  have  charlei'ed  a  special  engine 
to  conve)  him,  had  the  railway  officials  been  willing.  There  were 

his  SUrmi  Which  he  mUSt  Wait>  wenrInB  out  his  henrt  in 

his  anxiety  to  follow  the  woman  he  loved,  to  take  her 
Hu  —  shelter  her,  to  tell  her  that  true  love  1 
inge.  He  ordered  the  dog-cart  to  he 
1 1  o’clock.  There  was  a  slow  train  that  left 

L°nd0n  °nly  10  minutes  before  « 
scarcely  desirable  as  a  conveyance.  Yet  after  the  ho. 


breast 
leither 
idy  for 
reft  Doncaster  at  10 ; 


very  10  minutes,  he  should 


tormented  by  a  fancy  that,  through  the  loss  o 


lecting  with  Aurora, 


c  before  he  remembered  the  necessity  of  making 
.no-  ,Wn  !0  dinner.  He  took  his  place  at  the 
Mrs.  Powell,  who  appeared  in 


ie  pretence  of  sitting  dow 

l  of  the  Jong  table,  and  s. . . „uu  , 

wer  to  his  summons,  and  seated  herself  with  a  well-b 
i  of  not  knowing  that  the  dinner  had  been  put  off  for  an  hour  and 

1  b* 

'  nil0”  UI1P,easa,lt  business,  I  hope  !’’ 

Oh,  dear  no,  not  at  all.  Mrs.  Mellish  has  gone  up  to  her 
father's  place,  and-and-has  requested  me  to  follow  her  ”  add  1 
John,  telling  a  lie  with  considerable  awkwardness,  but  with  no  v  rv 
irreet  remorse.  He  did  not  speak  again  during  dinner.  He  ate  any. 

- him,  Hid  when  the  cloth  had  been 

left  alone  with  Mrs.  Powell,  he  sat  staring  at 
tx-candles  in  the  depths  of  the  mahogany.  It 
the  lady  gave  a  little  ceremonial  cough,  and  rose  with 


t  to  bring 


<  with  1 


Heaven  forgive  Aurora  for  the  trouble  ii 

this  first  f 
ceive  him,  ready  t 
cry,  “Aurora,  come! 


lebody  knows  where  my  wife  has  gor 

Powell?”  he  said  fiercely,  turning  upon  the  er.„.D _ _ 

d  alarm.  He  was  only  a  big 
hopefulness  and  despair,  with 
he  loved,  and  ignorant  terror 


te,  Mrs. 


Shful  sense  of  disappoints 
i  after  all,  with  a  child’s  alt 
ild’s  passionate  devotion  foi 


Mrs.  Mellish  may  have  m 

ensign’s  widow,  “but  she  certainly  did  not  enlighten  me  as 
intended  movements.  Shall  I  ring  the  bell  for  Parsons  ?” 

If  you  please.” 

>hn  Mellish  stood  upon  the  threshold  of  the  French  window,  n 
ng  to  enter  the  handsome  chamber  of  which  he  was  the  mast, 
Why  should  he  go  into  the  house  ?  It  was  no  home  for  him  wb 


Then 


“»il  anxiety,  sacred  even  in  despite 

b  by  Mrs. 


removed,  and 
the  intention  of  simpering 

from  his  long  reverie,  and  looked  up  suddenly.  *  *  t“°°“ 

„  *' Bon'^  B°  jast  this  moment,  if  you  please,  Mrs.  Powell,”  he  said 
Zhe^J^  “gr  f°r  *  I  shall  b?  glad  I 

unshed  I.™,  word  or  two  to  you  before  1  leave  Mellish.” 

spoke,  and  pointed  to  a  chair.  Mrs.  Powell  seated 
61 mtofbeJtt?  7  e“SCr’  V‘Peli8h 
Mrs.  Poweil,”  said  John  gravely,  “you 
id  ««  my  wife's  friend.  I  need  scarcely 


herself  and  looked 
ness,  and  a  nervous 
“  When  you  came  ] 
came  as  my  wife’s  gui 


e  had  no  bette; 


the’eondV  V™  had  ?r°U8ht  a  of  dmf^fwffh  you  m 

l  Ld  ftT”  yC“r  V15,t'  ,,hey  wou'd  W  been  ™lcome ;  for  I  be- 

Sadtr/nS^^  «-J 

of  affection,  I  would  have  repaid  that  debt  a  thousand  fold^had^ff 
b7°°7  scrrice’  b°'™  difficult,  you 

any  devotion 


I5t  nothing  by  your  love  for  my  poo'r,  motherless'  girl,  if 
of  mine  could  have  recomnpnsprl  mn 


first 


study  for  t 


Powell ;  and  John  strode  into  the  room  and  interrogated  her  sharply 
I  to  the  departure  of  her  mistress.  v  J 

The  girl  could  tell  very  little,  except  that  Mrs.  Mellish  had  said 
going  into  the  gardens,  and  that  she  had  left  a  letter  ii 
he  house.  Perhaps  !Mrs.  Powell  wa 
,  ,,  itence  of  this  letter  than  the  Abicail 

herself.  She  had  crept  stealthily  into  John’s  room  after  her  inter- 
the  Softy  and  her  chance  encounter  of  Aurora.  She  had 
letter  lying  on  the  table,  sealed  n '  ' 

;  were  engraved  upon  a  bloodstone  worn  by  Mrs.  Mellish 
the  trinkets  on  her  watch  chain.  It  was  i 
to  manipulate  this  letter  with  any  safety,  and  Mrs.  Powell 
inted  herself  by  guessing  darkly  at  its  contents.  The 
told  her  of  the  fatal  discovery  of  the  morning  and 
stinctively  comprehended  the  meaning  of  that  sealed  letter, 
letter  of  explanation  and  farewell,  perhaps ;  perhaps  only 


e  upon  the  letter  his  wife  had  left  f 

;  Venetian  blind  and  stood  i 


glim, 


,  thinking  t 
ic  wuw  Uitd  deceived  him,  and  wh 

i  Yorkshire  mansion  would  be  a  t  . . 

'  a  housekeeper  who  knew  how  to  obtain  influence  over  h 


of  the  drawing-room  were  open,  and  he  s 
c  muslin  dress  at  one  of  them.  It  belonged 
veningeky  "“*sittingin  n  contemplative  attitude,  gazing 
She  was  not  thinking  of  that  western  glory  of  pale  crim 
hming  gold.  She  was  thinking  that  if  John  Mellish 

d  never  legally  been  ms  wue,  and  even  more  useless  than  it  was 

place  to  live  m ;  a  fine  place  |  who  would  follow  you  to  the  farthest  end  of  this  wide  world.” 

master,  0  He  put  the  letter  into  his  pocket,  and  took  his  hat  from  the  table. 


window,  m  me  evening  sunlight  upon  his  face,  reading  Aurora’s 
There  was  neither'  anger  nor  alarm  visible  in  liis  face  as  he 
read,  only  supreme  love  and  supreme  compassion. 

“My  poor  darling!  my  poor  girl!  How  could  she  think  that 
word  as  good-bye  between  us !  Does  she 
uk  so  lightly  of  my  love  as  to  believe  that  it  could  fail  her  now, 

,  ,,  .  most?  Why,  if  that  man  had  lived,”  he  thought 

his  face  darkening  with  the  memory  of  that  unburied  clay  which  yet 
lay  in  the  still  chamber  at  the  north  lodge,  “  if  that  man  had  livi-d 
and  had  claimed  her,  and  carried  her  from  me  by  the  right  of  the 
paper  in  my  breast,  I  would  have  clung  to  her  still ;  I  would  have 
followed  wherever  he  went,  and  would  have  lived  near  him,  that  she 
might  have  known  where  to  look  for  a  defe  ’  * 

I  would  have  been  his  servant,  the  willing 
hanger-on  of  a  boor,  if  I  could  have  served 
solence.  So,  my  dear,  my  dear,”  murmured  the  young  squire, 


>rvant  and  contented 
:  by  enduring  his  in- 

i  foolish  to  write  this  letter  i 


natural  friend  and  counsellor  c  f  my  darling  •  and 
and  confidently.  Forgive  me  if  I  tell  yon  that  I 
:ed  how  much  I  had  ' 

ion  saw  that  you  were  no  friend  to  my  wife.” 

“Mr.  Mellish!” 

“Oh,  my  dear  madam,  you  think  because  I  keep  huntii 
id  guns  mthe  room  I  call’ my  study,  and  because  I  r 
ore  of  the  Latin  that  my  tutor  crammed  into  my  head  than  th 
ic  of  the  Eton  Syntax— you  think,  because  I’m  not  clever  t 
ust  needs  be  a  fool.  That’s  your  mistake,  Mrs.  Powell;  IT 
clever  enough  to  be  afool,  and!’™  —“i-.'—- -- 

any  danger  that  assails  those  II  . . 

grudge  her  her  youth  and  beauty,  and  my  foolish 
you’ve  watched  and  listened,  and  plotted— in  a  ladylike  way  of 
me  evil.  Forgive  me  if  I  speak  plainly.  When 
Aurora  is  concerned  I  feel  very  strongly.  To  hurt  her  little  finger  is 
torture  my  whole  body.  To  stab  her  once  is  to  stab  me  a  hundred 
I.haVe  ”°  "'ish  be  4;s=°“rieous  to  a  lady ;  I  am  only  sorry 
that  you  have  been  unable  to  love  a  poor  girl  who  has  rarely  failed 
to  win  friends  amongst  those  who  have  known  he*  Let  us  part 
without  animosity  but  let  us  understand  each  other  for  the  first 
time  You  do  not  like  us,  and  it  is  better  that  we  should  part  before 
you  learn  to  hate  us.” 

The  ensign’s  widow  waited  in  utter  stupefaction  until  Mr.  Mellish 
stopped,  from  want  of  breath,  perhaps,  rather  than  from  want  of 

All  her  viperish  nature  rose  in  white  defiance  of  him  as  he  walked 
up  and  down  the  room,  chafing  himself  into  a  fury  with  his  recollec¬ 
tion  of  the  wrong  she  had  done  him  in  not  loving  his  wife. 

“  You  are  perhaps  aware,  Mr.  Mellish,”  she  said,  after  an  awful 
pause,  “  that  under  such  circumstances  the  annual  stipend  due  to 
3ClV1Ce8  Cann0t  be  exPectcd  t0  cease  at  your  caprice ;  and 
that,  although  you  may  turn  me  out  of  doors” — Mrs.  Powell  de¬ 
scended  to  this  very  commonplace  locution,  and  stooped  to  the  ver- 
t0i  bC  spitcfal-“you  must  understand  that  you 

!!  1  ble  a  my  ?alary  untll the  expiration  of - ” 

On,  pray  do  not  imagine  that  I  shall  repudiate  any  claim  you 
may  have  upon  me.  Mrs.  Powell,"  said  John  eagerly;  “Heaven 
s  plainly  as  I  have 


-  -  .  .  .  -ning  sunlight  which  Kr,0,ws  *  *M.  peen  ?°  pleasure  to  me  to  speak  as  pYai 

i  between  the  Venetian  blinds,  and  drew  golden  bars  spok.cn  to*night-  I  will  write  a  cheque  for  any  amt 

- .  ,  ,  b  consider  proper  as  compensation  for  this  change  in 


proper  as  c 
1  might  ha- 

you  that  my  wife  and  I . . .  „„  bUflHi«aj,  ana 

that  we  are,  therefore  breaking  up  our  household.  I  have  prefeired 
telling  you  the  plain  truth.  Forgive  me  if  I  have  wounded  you.” 

_  Mrs.  Powell  rose,  pale,  menacine.  terrihle : 


polite,  perhaps^I  might  have8  told" 

travelling  on  the  Continent,  t 


power  to  stab  the 


r_  — - - B1  terrible ;  terrible  m  i 

!ltyof  ber.  (eeble  wrath,  and  in  the  consciousness  thal 
affronted  her. 


-  Mellish,” 


ircumstances  that  hare  lately 
may  find  yourself  involved 
"  )d’* 


household  after  the  very  unpleasai 
transpired.  My  worst  wish  is  th 

m  no  greater  trouble  through  your  connection  with  Mn 
daughter.  Let  me  add  one  word  of  warning  before  I  have  the  honor 
of  wishing  you  good  evening.  Malicious  people  might  be  tempted 
to  smile  at  your  enthusiastic  mention  of  your  ‘wife ;  remembering 
he  person  to  whom  you  allude  is  Aurora  Conyers,  the  widow 
fi,  •.■.irgr00?’  and  that  sue  hasnever  Possessed  any  legal  claim  to 
the  title  you  bestow  upon  her.”  }  6 

If  Mrs.  Powell  had  been  a  man  she  would  have  found  her  head  in 
—ntact  with  the  Turkey  carpet  of  John’s  dining-room  before  sb« 
lid  have  concluded  this  speech ;  as  she  was  a  woman,  John  Mel- 
i  stood  looking  her  full  in  the  face,  waiting  till  she  had  finished 
speaking.  But  he  bore  the  stab  she  inflicted  without  flinching  under 
and  ha  robbed  her  of  the  gratification  she  haf  hoped 
for‘  .  not  let  ber  8ee  bls  anguish. 

If  Lofthouse  has  told  her  the  secret.”  he  cried  when  th* 
had  closed  upon  Mrs.  Powell,  “I’ll  horsewhip  him  in  the  ohurch?” 

{.To  be  continued.) 
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The  Week  Past,  and  What  of  It? 

The  week,  if  not  marked  by  great  events,  is  nevertheless 
full  of  stirring  incidents.  Galveston,  the  principal  city  and 
seaport  of  Texas,  has  been  captured  by  our  Navy;  Gen 
Mitchell  has  made  a  daring  although  'not  wholly  successful 
dash  at  the  Charleston  and  Savannah  railway ;  and  last,  and 
most  surprising,  the  army  of  the  Potomac  has  evinced  sound 
symptoms  of  life  and  action.  To  this  list  we  may  add  that 
the  navy  has  made  a  battue  of  Anglo-rebel  steamers  engaged 
m  running  the  blockade,  having  captured  not  less  than  three, 
the  Anglia,  Scotia  and  Waehuta,  and  destroyed  a  fourth, 
the  Mmho.  Per  contra,  the  British  pirate  Alabama  has  run 
down  on  our  coast,  and  within  200  miles  of  the  Capes  of  the 
Delaware,  captured  eight  National  vessels  engaged  in  peace¬ 
able  commerce,  six  of  Avhich  she  has  destroyed. 

The  capture  of  Galveston,  following  close  on  that  of  Sabine 
Pass  and  City,  is  an  important  event.  As  we  have  said,  Gal¬ 
veston  is  the  principal  seaport  of  Texas,  and  notwithstand- 
mg  it  has  been  closely  blockaded,  has  afforded  considerable 
facilities  to  British  blockade  runners  and  contraband  traders. 
It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  occupy  the  city  for  the  present;  and  no  land  force  had 


been«it  ^  anticipation  of  its  capture,  which  was  provoked 
by  ttf^ort  in  front  of  the. city  firing  on  the  steamer  Harriet 
Lane,  while  running  in  under  af  flag  of  truce.  Com.  Kensliaw 
at  once,  October  4th,  ordered  up  the  blockading  force  and 
soon  silenced  the  rebel  forts  and  batteries,  and  ranging  his 
vessels  in  front  of  the  town,  gave  the  authorities  four  days 
wherein  to  remove  the  women  and  children  and  non-comba¬ 
tants,  announcing  his  purpose  of  shelling  the  place  if  not 
quietly  surrendered  at  the  end  of  that  period.  The  shelling 
was  not  required,  and  punctually,  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
fourth  day,  the  United  States  flag  was  raised  on  the  Custom- 
House.  “  The  old  flag”  again  floats  on  the  soil  of  every 
State  and  Territory,  with  the  single  exception  of  Georgia. 

Galveston,  we  may  here  remark,  had  a  population  in  i860 
of  7,300,  and  its  fall  has  created  profound  mortification  and 
alarm  throughout  all  Texas.  It  is  connected  with  Houston, 
the  capital  of  the  State,  by  a  railway,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  as  soon  as  a  proper  land  force  is  sent  out  that  city  will 
also  be  occupied.  Texas  has  a  powerful  Union  sentiment, 
and  as  most  of  its  fighting  population  has  been  drawn  oft;  its 
reduction  will  be  easy — especially  as  the, opening  and  patrol 
of  the  Mississippi  river  by  Admiral  Porter  will  cut  off  the 
State  from  reinforcement  and  supplies. 


Rumors  from  rebel  sources  report  the  capture  of  Mobile,  a 
report  which  obtains  some  color  of  plausibility  from  the 
statement  that  Gen.  Butler  was  some  days  ago  at  Pensacola 
at  the  head  of  7, GOO  men.  We  believe,  however,  that  the 
report  is  premature.  Of  the  speedy  reduction  of  Mobile 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  may  be  within  two  weeks,  or 
it  may  be  within  two  months,  but  that  “  the  old  flag”  will 
float  over  it  on  the  1st  of  January,  1803,  is  beyond  doubt. 

The  attack  on  the  Savannah  and  Charleston  railway  by  a 
combined  land  and  naval  force  from  Port  Royal,  on  the  21st 
of  October,  was  intended  to  be  a  surprise,  and  rather  as  a 
distraction  and  annoyance  to  the  enemy,  than  a  serious  oc¬ 
cupation  of  the  line  of  the  road.  The  plan  was  to  run  the 
gunboats  and  transports  as  high  up  the  Coosawatchie  and 
Pocotaligo  rivers  as  possible,  and  thence  march  on  the  rail¬ 
way  and  break  it  up.  The  movement  was  well  made,  but 
was  only  partially  successful,  the  enemy  having.obtained  in¬ 
formation  of  it,  and  concentrated  superior  forces  at  the 
points  threatened.  The  action  was  quite  severe  for  a  time, 
and  the  National  soldiers,  with  the  approach  of  night,  were 
compelled  to  fall  back  to  their  boats,  with  a  loss  of  15  killed. 
106  wounded  and  2  missing.  The  rebel  loss  in  killed  was 
considerably  heavier. 
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On  tho  Totomic  there  Is  much  Indecisive  movement,  evi¬ 
dently  without  a  knowledge  of  the  rebel  strength  and  exact 
position.  £  considerable  part  of  the  National  army  is  to 
the  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  with  the  evident  purpose  of  pre¬ 
venting  the  escape  of  the  rebel  army  through  any  of  its  passes 
in  the  direction  of  Warrenton  and  Culpepper,  towards  Gor- 
donsville  and  Richmond,  while  the  main  body  of  the  army 
presses  down  on  the  rebel  main  body,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  In  or  about  Winchester.  The  results  of  this  strategy  re¬ 
main  to  be  proved.  Meantime  constant  skirmishing  is  going 
on  between  the  reconnoitreing  parties  of  the  respective 
armies,  with  an  aggregate  advantage  to  the  National  side. 
It  is  believed  by  many  that  the  rebel  commanders  are  only 
manceuvrcing  to  gain  time,  well  knowing  that  if  they  can 
defer  fighting  until  the  commencement  of  bad  weather,  the 
army  of  McClellan  will  be, paralyzed  for  the  winter.  Every 
day  the  war  is  prolonged  is  a  victory  for  the  so-called  Con¬ 
federacy,  of  which  the  rebels  at  home  and  their  sympathisers 
abroad  *will  not  fail  to  take  advantage. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  well-founded  apprehensions 
that  the  unaccountable  and  criminal  delay  in  the  movement 
of  our  army  will  enable  the  rebel  Generals  to  combine  ; 
their  forces,  as  they  did  while  McClellan  wasted  away  the 
summer  in  the  swamps  before  Richmond,  and  then  make 
an  attack  in  “superior  numbers.”  Indeed,  it  is  known 
that  the  rebel  forces  lately  operating  in  Western  Virginia 
have  already  joined  Leo,  and  that  Johnston  has  n 
ward  his  reserves  from  Gordonsvillc.  Bragg,  who'  lately 
led  his  army  safely  out  of  Kentucky,  was  reported 
days  ago  in  Richmond,  and  it  is  possible  and  probable  that 
a  considerable  part  of  his  force,  graciously  relieved  from 
pursuit  by  the  imbecile  Buell,  has  already  been  transported 
over  the  Knoxville  and  Lynchburg  railroad  to  the  aid  of 
Lee.  We  shall  not  be  surprised  to  hear,  if  a  battle 
to  be  fought,  that  our  brave  army,  through  mismanag 
and  delay,  had  been  compelled  to  fight  twice  the  number  of 
rebels  that  fell  back,  unpursued,  before  their  victorious 
arms  at  Antietam:  We  waited  on  the  Chickqhominy  fov 
Jackson’s  and  Beauregard’s  troops  to  travel  to  Richmond, 
and  we  are  now  waiting  on  the  Potomac  for  Bragg’s  and 
Johnston’s  to  effect  a  jimetion  with  Lee’s  at  Winchester. 
The  preliminaries  to  the  prospective  battle  are  much  the 
same  as  preceded  the  terrible  seven  days’  fight  before  Rich¬ 
mond.  May  Heaven  avert  a  corresponding  result ! 

We  have  alluded  to  the  British  pirate  Alabama,  and  her 
doings  on  the  high  seas.  We  call  her  British  pirate,  with 
a  distinct  appreciation  of  the  meaning  of  our  words.  She 
was  built  in  England,  as  we  are  publicly  informed,  by  the 
joint  contributions  of  “290  British  merchants,”  and  from 
that  circumstance  took  the  name  under  which  she  sallied  out 
from  Liverpool  to  war  on  our  commerce.  'She  was  armed 
in  England.  Her  crew  are  English.  She  never  whs  in 
American  waters.  She  sails  under  the  British  flag,  and 
only  raises  “the  rebel  rag”  after  she  has  got  unsuspecting 
vessels,  relying  upon  the  neutrality,  if  not  the  friendship,  of 
the  British  flag,  under  her  guns.  She  is,  in  law  and  in 
conduct,  a  simple  pirate,  a  British  pirate. 

After  wantonly  destroying  upward  of  a  dozen  whalers  off 
the  Azores,  she  has  ventured  near  our  coast.  The  Baron 
de  Castine,  a  vessel,  belonging  to  Bangor,  in  Maine,  has 
arrived  at  that  port,  after  having  been  captured  by  the 
Alabama,  and  released  on  giving  a  bond  for  $6,000.  She 
reports  that  the  Alabama  is  cruising  about  200  miles  off  the 
Capes  of  Delaware,  and  had  captured  eight  vessels,  which 
number  has  probably  been  since  considerably  increased. 
Six  of  the  eight  were  burned.  The  ship  Tonawanda,  of 
Philadelphia,  was  released  on  giviDg  a  bond  for  $80,000. 

The  depredations  of  this  floating  illustration  «f  British 
neutrality  nave  a  certain  compensation  in  the  capture  of 
British  vessels  engaged  in  the  contraband  trade  with  the 
South,  of  which  not  less  than  four  steamers,  heavily  laden, 
have  been  taken  within  a  week,  with  cargoes  estimated  at  a 
million  and  a  half  of  dollars  in  value. 

How  long  the  Alabama  will  be  allowed  to  continue  her 
audacious  career  will  depend  much  upon  whether  public 
clamor  succeeds  in  rousing  the  somnolent  “  Old  Man  of  the 
Sea,”  who  dozes  over  the  Navy  Department  at  Washington, 
from  his  slumbers.  As  yet  we  have  only  heard  of  the  St. 
Louis  (a  sailing  vessel !)  having  been  dispatched  after  the 
Alabama !  Perhaps  the  Yandcrbi  t  may  now  be  spared  from 
the  “transport  service,”  and  sent  after  the  freebooter. 
Should  she  fall  in  with  the  pirate,  we  trust  that  there  will  be 
no  attempt  made  to  capture  that  vessel.  “  Sink  her,  boys  j” 
should  be  the  captain’s  comprehensive  order,  and  one  which 
no  American  seaman  would  fail  to  carry  out  in  its  most 
literal  sense. 

The  war  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  to  use  a  familiar  and 
not  over-dignified  expression,  is  “  played  out.”  The  rebel¬ 
lion,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  to  the  westward  of  the 
Mississippi,  is  dead.  With  the  complete  opening  of  that 
river  by  Admiral  Porter,  an  event  as  certain  as  any  in  the 
future  can  be,  the  territory  west  of  that  stream  must  recog¬ 
nize  the  National  authority. 
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l  Oli  miles.  Yet  thiB  is  the  army  u 


aely  as  possible,  would  p 

’t  move  for  want  of  supplies. - Gen.  Fltzjohn  Porter  v 

tely  be  ordered  to  trial  on,  two  sets  of  charges :  those  preferred 
d  those  growiDg  out  of  the  honorable 
idale,  by  the  facts  developed  be- 

rore  rue  recent  Court  of  Inquiry. - The  Military  Commission,  of 

which  Gen.  Hunter  1b  President,  will,  immediately  ou  closing  its  inve6 
tlgation  of  the  Harper’s  Ferry  surrender,  be  deputed  to  examine  as  to 
the  cause  of  tho  alleged  destitution  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac;  and  to 
make  report,  fixing  the  responsibility  for  the  inactivity  of  that  army 

after  the  battle  of  Antietam. - It  is  now  clearly  ascertained  by  the 

Government  authorities  hero  that  the  full  force  of  tho  rebels  engaged  in 
the  Maryland  battles  was  only  55,000  men.  This  is  confirmed  by  the 
statement  of  a  prominent  citizen  of  Maryland,  with  whom  the  rebel 

Generals  were  quartered  during  their  stay 'in  that  S:  ate. - Col  J  W. 


Harper's  Ferry.— Gen.  Wool,  upon  whom  an  attempt  has 

een  made  to  place  the  responsibility  of  the  Harpor's  Ferry  surrender, 
haB  published  a  card,  in  which  he  says : 

“  Harper’s  Ferry  could  have  been  defended  by  10,600  men  if  rightly 
direoted.  Col.  Milos  surrendered  11.200.  The  possession  of  the  Mary¬ 
land  HeightB  by  the .  •  •  ■  -  '  --  ~  — 


f  the  capital.”  We 

The  renowed  Mackorclvlllo  Brigade,  Mr.  Kerr  Informs 
us,  la  now  encamped  “  on  the  banks  of  the  balmy  AUkwyct  river,  where 
It  continues  to  recoouoltrc  In  forec,  and  awaits  the  death  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy  by  old  age,’’ 
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$1,000 

for  the  Best  Original  Tale,  to  fill  about  26  pages  of  Frank  Leslie’s 
Illustrated  Newspaper;  subject  and  scene  at  discretion  o: 
author ;  t®  be  sent  in  on  or  before  the  1st  of  January,  1863. 

$100 

for  the  Best  Short  Tale  of  from  one  to  two  pages  of  Frank  Leslie’s 
Illustrated  Newspaper  to  he  sent  in  or  before  the  1st  of  Novem- 


j  1st  of  May,  1863. 


or  the  Second  Best  Short  Tale  as 
N.  B  — Should  any  of  the  produc 
e  regarded  as  of  value  for  publica 


in,  not  receiving  a  prize, 
Proprietor  of  this  paper 
their  purchase.  Those 
scrupulously  returned  to  their  authors, 


All  productions  should  t 


,N.Y.,  and  indorsed  “Prize. 

(O*  We  respectfully  request  our  brethren  of  the  press, 
ae  sake  of  American  Literature  and  American  Authors  t 
wn,  to  give  publicity  to  the  above  offer. 


Leslie,  19  City  Hall 


“Williams.” 

A  so-called  Mr.  James  Williams,  who  puts  himself  down 
as  “late  American  Ministi  r  to  Turkey,” has  just  published 
a  book  entitled  “The  South  Vindicated.”  Claiming  1 
“  a  reasonably  well-informed  American,”  we  are  reluctant 
to  admit  that  we  never  heard  of  “  Williams,”  and  we  fear 
that  the  person  delighting  in  that  respectable  name  is  ar 
impostor.  His  book  is  published  in  London  by  the  respon¬ 
sible  house  of  Longman  &  Co.,  which  fact  goes  far  to  prove 
that  there  is  a  “  Williams,”  albeit  the  work  is  edited  by 
“  H  pkins.”  Now  there  is  a  probability  that  the  wh<  ‘ 
the  work  of  Hopkins  (who’s  Hopkins?),  and  that  Williams, 
‘‘late  Minister,  etc.,”  is  only  a  stalking  horse  for  his,  the 
aforesaid  Hopkins’s,  venture.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  book 
suits  England,  is  highly  lauded  there,  and  is  filled  with 
“bogus”  statistics,  and  detached  and  misquoted  paragraphs 
from  the  “fathers.”  We  need  only  say  that  it  adduces 
Madison  as  an  apostle  of  the  “right  of  Secession,”  in  order 
show  its  latitude  of ’falsification,  and  its  depth  of  men¬ 
dacity. 

The  friends  of  Williams  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  where 
the  principal  result  of  Emancipation  is  alleged  to  be  the. 
swamping  of  Northern  white  labor  by  free  negro  labor  from 
the  South,  will  not  be  thankful  to  him  for  his  evidences  to 
the  contrary.  He  states  that  in  the  10  years  between  1840 
S60  the  free  colored  population  of  the  South  increased; 
from  170,000  to  210,000  (an  increase  of  40,000),  whilst  in 
the  North  the  increase  upon  215,000  was  only  7,500— a  clear 
evidence  that  the  negro  is  indisposed  to  migrate  towards, 
the  pole.  Among  other  things  Williams  contrasts  the  rela¬ 
tive  proportion  of  convicts,  North  and  South,  with  great 
advantage  to  the  South— forgetting  to  state  that  in  the 
i  a  vast  majority  of  criminals  are  rather  applauded  for 
What,  at  the  North,  are  punished  as  crimes,  and  that  the 
’foreign  element,”  which  contributes  mainly  to  the  aggre¬ 
gate  of  crime  and  pauperism  in  the  North,  scarcely  exists 
the  South.  Our  impression  is  that  “Williams”  is  only  a 
blind  for  “  Hopkiijs,”  and  that  “  Hopkins”  is  an  Englishman. 


Matters  and  Things  at  the  Capitol. 

The  approach  of  the  Congressional  Sfssion,  the  anticl- 


assigned  by 

senior  Mnj^Gen.  ijdwin  V.  Sumner. 

'  -  from  Richmond  tells  ns  thot  It  is  the 
oid  any  farther  serious  fighting  on  the  line  oftb 
Potomac,  nud  to  draw  our  forces  into  the  interior  by  retreats.  This  i 
rmed  by  the  retirement  of  Gen.  Lee  from  the  Upper  Potomac.  — 
Ingalls,  Chief  Quartermaster  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  denies,  ii 
Inactivity  of  the  army 


chief  depot  at  Haiper’s  Ferry ;  10,000  u 
ret  13,000  n 
started  f  ~  " 


can  be  had.  His  friends  have  invited  all  t 

- Secretary  chase  told  a  par 

at  his  only  apprehensior 
country  arose  from  Iiis  • 


lately  c 
financial  prospects  ol 
our  military  operatio 


within  a  few  days. - It  in  Baid  that  the  Court-Martial  i 

Gen.  Martindalc  has  closed  its  proceedings  and  sent  in 
Tho  decision  of  the  court  cannot  be  made  public  until  it 
proved.  It  is  reported,  however,  thai 

charges  preferred  against  Km. - r  ^ . . . „ 

its  name  from  t^e  fact  that  290  English  merchants  subscribed  to  tho 

funds  with  which  it  was  built. - It  is  saidthatthe  efforts  of  the  rebels 

in  Europe  towards  the  formation  of  a  navy  there  have  been  attended  with 

lees  than  15  iron-dad  steamers  in  various  stages  of  progress,  of  which 
eight  arc  nearly  ready  for  sea.  These  eight  vessels  already  have  their 

with  the  stoamer  “200,”  will  rendezvous  at  some  convenient  pointf  and 
will  cross  the  Atlantic  in  company;  that  they  will  steer  direct  for  Dela¬ 
ware  Bay,  sail  up  the  Delaware  river  and  attack  Philadelphia.  Tho 
armor  of  these  vessels  is  said  to  bo  such  that  they  will  he  invulnerable 
to  the  efiects  of  any  known  projoctilc,  while  their  armament  is  said  to 
embrace  guns  and  mortars  ofthe  most  approved  construction.  It  is  said 
that  the  power  of  this  fleet  vill  be  such  that  they  will  be  able  to  lay  the 
entire  city  in  ashes,  but  that  they  expect  that,  in  order  to  avert  thin 


beginning  of  the  exploits  that  are  expected  of  this  new  rebel  navy. - 

The  Agricultural  Report  of  the  Patent  Office  for  1SG2.  instead  of  being 
issued  yearly  as  heretofore,  will  hereafter  be  issued  quarterly.  The  first 
part  is  now  in  press,  and  will  be  ready  for  distribution  about  the  last  of 
November  or  the  beginning  of  December.  The  Agricultural  Bureau  in 
distributing  large  quantities  of  cotton  seed,  and  the  reports  coming  in 
culture  are  moBt  gratifying.  Considerable  quantities 
hois,  southern  Ohio,  Ken- 
1  Pennsylvania.  The  fact  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that 
a  be  produced  as  well  in  the  Middle  States  as  in  the  South,  and 
>lnnt  lathe  more  temperate  latitudes  becomes  hardier,  and  Icsm 

)e  affected  by  the  frost. - One  of  the  most  important  items 

■eign  nows  is  contained  in  three  lines  announcing  the  retirc- 


de  l’Huys  to  succeed  him.  The  probable  t 
change  is  the  divergence  in  the  Imperial  Councils  on  the  Italian  ques¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  encouraging  to  the  friends  of  United  Italy,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  the  change  is  highly  favorable  to  ourselves,  H  Drouinde 
l’Huys  being  a  warm  friend  of  the  United  States,  whilst  M.  Thouvenol 

obtain  the  recognition  of  the  Southern  rebels,  ou  thf  ground  that  a 
disruption  of  this  repnblio  is  necessary  to  the  future  security  of  the 
world  against  a  preponderating  power  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 


A  Letter  from  Camp. 

Four  weeks  with  the  army  of  the  Potomac  has  not  been 

sufficient  to  give  me  any  data  whereon  to  form  an  opinion  for  or  ngainst 
the  commander  of  the  legions  that  compose  this  the  grandest  array  the 
earth  has  yet  seen.  Although  my  rambles  have  been  confined  to  only 
one  division  that  of  Gen.  Hooker’s,  but  at  present  under  Gen.  SickleB, 

I  have  found  sufficient  to  give  me  a  very  good  notion  of  soldiers’  life, 
both  in  camp  and  field.  The  division  is  encamped  in  the  vicinity  of 
Alexandria,  Va.,  and  its  tents  whiten  every  hill  top  for  miles  around. 
The  numerous  roads  arc  constantly  swnrming  with  regiments  changing 
camp  or  going  out  on  picket.  Cavalry  can  be  seen  at  all  hours  galloping 
over  hill  and  dale,  and  the  long  trains  of  Government  wagons,  going  to 
and  returningfrom  Alexandria  with  array  supplies,  give  the  civilian  a 
faint  Idea  of  the  labor  necessary  to  keep  “  all  qniot  on  the  Potomac.” 
You  need  not  be  told  who  compose  this,  the  fightingcorps  of  McClellan's 
army,  their  names  are  household  words,  and  history  has  already  allotted 
them  a  bright  page  in  her  records.  The  Sickles  Brigade,  which  has 
borne  the  brunt  of  many  a  hard  lought  battle,  is  now  resting  in  sight  of 
Washington,  aud  watchcB,  with  many  a  sigh,  the  bright  Potomac,  whoso 
sparkling  waters  mingle  with  those  which  wash  the  shores  ofthe  long- 
to-be-remembered  Peninsula.  Their  companions  in  arms  are  encamped 
around  them,  and  their  shattered  colors  and  decimated  ranks  speak,  but  too 
plainly,  of  the  part  they  have  taken  under  their-grent  strategic  leader, 
a  matter  of  surprise  to  thousands  in  the  army  the  secrecy  with 
the  rebels  mask  all  their  movements,  and  this  surprise  is  stil 
;ed  when  we  find  that  every  movement  in  the  Union  army  is  as 
nown  in  Richmond  as  it  is  in  Washington.  While  the  rebels 
•lave  reliable  and  faithful  spies  in  every  department,  whence  anything 
f  importance  can  be  gathered,  we  depend  on  “  intelligent  contrabands” 
ad  •»  reliable  northern  merchants,  who  have  just  escaped  from  rcbcl- 
om and  it  is  amusing  to  witness  the  commotion  which  one  of  those 
reliable”  individuals  will  produce  among  the  leaders  of  troops  in  front 
of  Washington. 

About  two  weeks  ago  a  rumor  passed  from  camp  to  camp  that  50,000 
!bels  were  morening  on  Alexandria.  The  Washington  journals  of  the 
next  day  published  this  choice  item,  having  obtained  it  from  n  “  reliable 
person,”  who  had  come  In,  post  haste,  from  Gen.  Sigel’s  headquarters. 
Now  accompany  me  to  the  camp  of  {Smith's  -1th  New  York  Battery— a 
littery  that  has  won  a  name  in  the  memorable  battles  on  the  peniu6ula. 
Friday,  October  10th,  was  a  dreary  day;  black,  heavy  clouds  hung  over  . 

out  on  the  threatening  sky,  with  many  forebodings  as  to  the  coming 
night.  Evening  came,  and  with  it  the  storm  which  had  been  brewing 
ill  day.  The’soldierB  seemed  to  sympathise  with  the  dreary  scene  out- 
iide,  and  on  unusual  silence  pervaded  the  camp.  By  nine  o’clock  most 
>f  them  were  in  their  rude  beds,  dreaming,  perhaps,  of  home  and  loved 
ones,  when  the  shrill  notes  of  the  bugle  sent  forth  the  order,  “  Harness 
'  out  In  the  drenching  rain  tho  drivers  hastened  to  their  teams 
cannonicrs  were  busy  in  their  tents  packing  knapsacks,  filling 
and  generally  preparing  for  the  wet  night  before  them- 
When  all  was  ready  for  the  road  the  order  was  countermanded,  and 
he  horses  were  again  tied  to  the  picket-rope,  and  the  men  remanded  to 
he  shelter  of  the  tents.  Tho  cooks  were  now  called,  and  ordered  to 
ook  two  days’  rations;  and,  despite  the  heavy  rain,  six  large  fires  were 
oon  blazing  in  the  open  air,  and  over  them  as  many  camp  kettles  were 
ending  forth  tho  pleasant  flavor  of  hot  coffee  and  steaming  bacon.  At 
ree  o’clock,  Saturday  morning,  the  bugle  again  called  the  camp  to  life; 
he  horses  were  fed  and  watered,  the  men  ate  their  breakfast,  filled  their 
aversaoks,  and  before  dawn  the  4th  were  on  the  road. 

The  ride  was  a  severe  one,  for  the  rain  still  continued,  and  I  was  so 
little  ohancc  to  notice  the 
.  .  _  cannot  be  very  attractive, 

for  the  footsteps  of  largo  armies  are  marked  with  that  desolation  and 
e  whioh  ooly  war  can  occasion.  Hero  and  thoro  a  log*oabln,  filled 

_ Juvenile  specimens  of  the  “  lrrepreoslbleo,”  who,  in  many  cases 

will  ealute  you  with  three  ehdfcrs  for  Jeff,  Davis,  and,  If  considered  enfe, 
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of  t^rnllroadtralnsfnotllvfDg  u  s  of^re 
from  Charleston  nnd  Savannah, nnd  ei 


reinforcements  fi 


SffKS 


I  ani  wounfed,  a 
1,2.  Total,  123.” 


While  these 
New  York,  witl 
regi 


50  of  the  3d  Rhode  Island 
and  of  Capt.  J.  H.  Gould,  went  up  the  Coosa- 
river,  convoyed  by  the  Pj 


_  o  within  two  mi 

town  of  the  same  name.  Landing  this  force  here,  a  march  was  made 
to  the  village  through  which  runs  the  railroad.  Arrived  there,  they 
commenced  tearing  up  the  rails,  but  had  scarcely  engaged  in  the 
work  when  a  long  train  of  cars  came  from  the  direction  rf  Savannah 
filled  with  troops.  This  train  was  fired  into  by  our  party,  killing. the 
engineer  and  a  number  of  others.  Several  soldiers  jumped  from  the 
oars  while  they  were  iu  motion,  and  were  wounded.  One  was  taken  pris¬ 
oner,  30  muskets  were  captured,  and  the  colors  of  the  Whippy  Swamp 
Guards  taken  from  the  colorbearer,  who  was  killed  by  our  fire.  The 
work  of  tearing  up  the  rails  was  not  accomplished  in  time  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  onward  progress  of  the  train,  and  our  men  afterwards  com¬ 
pleted  the  job— also  cutting  the  telegraph  and  bringing  away  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  wire  with  them.  Col.  Barton  next  attempted  to  reach 
the  railroad  bridge  for  the  purpose  of  firing  it,  but  was  unable,  as  it 
was  protected  by  a  battery  of  three  guns.  Fearing  that  his  retreat 
might  be  cut  oft  by  the  enemy’s  cavalry,  he  gave  the  order  to  retire 
to.  the  steamboat,  which  was  done  successfully.  His  men  had  nearly 
all  embarked  when  the  cavalry  boldly  came  directly  under  the  guns 
of  the  Planter  and  Patroon,  and  fired  upon'  both  steamers. _  A  few 
rounds  of  canister  dispersed  them,  and  the  only  damage  which  they 
inflicted  was  the  serious  wounding  of  Lieut.  .T.  B.  Blauding,  of  the 
3d  Rhode  Island  Artillery. 

AUTUMNAL  DAYS. 

It  seems  but  yeBterdny  that  merry  Spring 
Leapt  o’er  the  lea,  while  clustering  round  her  feet 
Sprang  buds  nnd  blossoms,  beautiful  and  sweet, 

And  her  glad  voice  made  wood  and  welkin  ling. 

Now  Autumn  lords  it  o’er  the  quiet  lands, 

Like  Joseph,  clad  in  many-colored  veBt, 

Flinging  rich  largess  from  Ids  bountoous  bands, 

And  calling  upon  man  to  be  bis  guest; 

Like  JoBcpb,  hu  dispenses  needful  corn, 

And  fruitage,  too,  of  many  a  goodly  tree, 

So  that  we  may  not  feel  ourselves  forlorn. 

Pining  for  sustenance  at  Nature’s  knee. 

Core,  oil  and  wine  I  there’s  music  in  the  sound ! 

Oh,  would  that  noue  might  lack,  when  such  blest  giftB  abound. 

Not  yet  is  Autumn  desolate  and  cold, 

For  all  his  woods  arc  kindling  into  bucB 

Which  iu  flic  bouI  a  kindred  soul  transfuse. 

The  stubble-fields  glenm  forth  like  tarnished  gold 
In  the  mild  lustre  of  the  temperate  day; 

And  where  the 
Light  doudB, 

Ruffling  the  coloro  of  the  forest.  If 


First  cornea  grr  on-ktrtled  Spring,  who  leadeth  on 
Blue-mantled  Summer,  of  maturer  age, 

Sultana  of  the  year.  When  she  1b  gone, 

Gold  girdled  Autumn,  solemn  ns  a  sage, 

Reigns  for  n  time,  nnd  on  earth’s  nmplc  page 
(lUumined  b]  jhls  baud)  writes  “  Plenty  here  I” 
Then  white-cowled  Winter  steps  upon  the  stage, 
Like  aged  monk,  keen,  gloomy  and  austere. 

But  he  whose  soul  sustains  no  cloud  or  thrall, 
Perceive r.  power,  beauty,  good  and  fitness  iu  them , 


AURORA  FLOYD. 


CHAPTER  XXX.— AN  UNEXPECTED  YIS1TOK. 

Aurora  found  a  civil  railway-official  at  the  Doncaster  station,  who 
was  ready  to  take  a  ticket  for  her, 'and  find  her  a  comfortable  seat  in 
an  empty  carriage;  but  before  the  train  started,  a  couple  of  sturdy 
farmers  took  their  seats  upon  the  spring  cushions  opposite  Mrs. 
Mclliah.  They  were  wealthy  gentlemen,  who  farmed  their  own  1  aud, 
and  travelled  express;' but  they  brought  a  powerful  odor  of  the 
stable-yard  into  the  carriage,  and  they  talked  with  thjit  honest 
northern  twang  which  always  has  a  friendly  sound  to  the  writer  of 
this  story.  Aurora,  with  her  veil  drawn  over  her  pale  face,  attracted 
very  little  of  their  attention.  They  talked  of  farmingstock  and 
horseracing,  aud  looked  out  of  the  window  every  no  tv  and  then  to 
.  shrug  their  shoulders  at  somebody  else’s  agriculture. 

I  believe  they  were  acquainted  with  the  capabilities  of  every  acre 
of  land  between  Doncaster  and  Harrow,  and  knew  how  it  might  have 

as  they  perpetually  informed  each  other. 

How  wearisome  their  talk  must  have  seemed  to  the  poor  lonely 
creature,  who  was  running  away  from  the 


“  I  didn’t  mean  what  I  wrote,”  sh« 
never  love  me  less.  His  great  her 
and  generohs  devotion.  But  he  woi 
be  so  sorry!  He  could  never  be  pre 
boast  of  me  any  more.  He  would  b 


"My  poor  boy  would 
up  of  unselfish  love 


i  resenting  some  insult, 
or  imagining  some  siignt.  it  wouia  oe  coo  painful  for  him.  He 
would  see  his  wife  pointed  at  as  the  woman  who  married  her  groom. 
He  would  be  embroiled  in  a  hundred  quarrels,  a  hundred  miseries. 
I  will  make  the  only  return  that  I  can  ever  make  to  him* for  his 
goodness  t<>  me— I  will  give  him  up,  and  go  away  and  hide  myself 
from  him  forever.” 

She  tried  to  imagine  what  John’s  life  would  be  without  her.  She 
tried  to  think  of  him  in  some  future  time,  when  he  should  have  worn 
out  his  grief  and' recoin  il.  <1  himself  to  her  loss.  But  she  could  not 
— she  could  not!  Slu*  could  not  endure  any  image  of  him  in  which 
he  was  separated  from  bis  love  for  her. 

“  How  should  I  e\  r  think  of  him  without  thinking  of  his  love  for 
i  which 

I  have  never  known  him  except 


And  in  this  mind 


i  watched  the  smal 


past  them,  though  every  one  of  them  was  a  milestone  upon  the  lon| 
road  which  was  separating  her  from  the  man  she  loved. 

Ah,  careless  wives,  who  think  it  a  small  thing,  perhaps,  that  you 
husbands  are  honest  and  generous,  constant  and  true,  and  who  ar 
apt  to  grumblo  bocause  your  nextdoor  neighbors  have  started  i 
riage,  while  you  are  fain  to  be  content  with  eighteenpenny  airing 


little  wrongs  sho  had  done  to  her  husband,  end  would 
self  under  his'  feet  to  be  walked  over  by  him  eould 
atoned  for  her  petty  tyrannies,  her  petty  caprices.  Think  of  her  in 
her  loneliness,  with  her  heart  yearning  to  go  back  to  the  man  slit 
loved,  and  with  her  love  arrayed  ngainst  herself  and  pleading  foi 
him.  She  changed  her  mind  a  hundred  times  during  that  four  hours 
journey,  sometimes  thinking  that  she  would  go  back  by  the  ncxl 
train,  and  then  again  remembering  that  her  first  impulse  had  been, 
perhaps,  after  all,  only  too  correct,  and  that  John  Mellish’s  heart 


Have  you  ever  trie^  to  imagine  the  anger  of  a  person  whom  yo 
have  never  seen  angry  ?  Have  you  ever  called  up  the  image  of 
face  that  has  never  looked  on  you  except  in  love  and  gentleness, 
and  invested  that  familiar  countenai 

;  ?  Aurora  did  this.  She  acted  over  and  over  again,  in 
lin,  the  Beene  that  might  have  taken  place 
herself.  She  remembered  that  scene  in  the  hackneyed 
liich  everybody  affects  to  ridicule  and  secretly  weeps 
She  remembered  Mrs.  Haller  and  the  Stranger,  the  children,  the 
countess,  the  cottage,  the  jewels,  the  parchments,  and  all  the  old 
familiar  properties  of  t^iat  well-known  fifth  act  in  the  simple,  social 
tragedy,  and  she  pictured  to  herself  John  Mellish  retiring  into 
distant  country  with  his  rheumatic  trainer,  Langley,  and  becoming 
a  misanthropical  hermit,  after  the  manner  of  the  injured  German. 

What  was  Her  life  to  be  henceforth  ?  She  shut  her  eyes  upon  thf 

“  I  will  go  back  to  my  father,”  she  thought;  “I  will  go  back  t 
him  again,  as  I  went  before.  But  this  time  there  shall  be  no  fals< 
hoods.no  equivocations;  and  this  time  nothing  6hall  tempt  in e  t 
leave  him  again.” 

Amid  all  her  perplexities,  she  clung  to  the  thought  that  Lucy  an 
Talbot  would  help  her.  She  would  appeal  to  passionless  Talbot 
Bulstrode  in  behalf  of  her  poor,  heartbroken  John. 

“  Talbot  will  tell  me  what  is  right  and  honorable 
thought.  “I  will  hold  by  what  he  says.  He  shall 
my  future.” 

I  do  not  believe  that  Aurora  had 


any  very 
is  very.ee] 
he  had  felt  for 


sionate  devotion 

she  always  respected  him.  It  may  be  that  any  love  s 
him  had  grown  out  of  that  very  respect,  and  that  her  reve 
his  character  was  made  all  the  greater  by  the  contrast  betv 

She  had  submitted  to  the  decree  which  had  separated  hor 
affianced  lover,  for  she  had  believed  in  its  justice ;  aud  she  was  ready 
submit  to  any  decision  pronounced  by  ' 
f  honor  she  had  unbounded  confidence, 
hought  of  all  these  things  again  and  agai 
the  farmers  talked  of  sheep  and  turnips,  of  Thorley’s  food,  Swedes 
com,  and  clover,  and  of  mysterious  diseases,  which 
gravely,  under  such  terms  as  “red gum, 

....  They  alternated  this  talk  with  a  dash  of  turf  scandal, 
and  even  in  the  all-absorbing  perplexities  ef  her  domestic  sorrow: 
Mrs.  Mellish  could  have  turned  fiercely  upon  these  innocent  farmer: 
they  pooh-poohed  Johu’s  stable,  aud  made  light  oi  the  reputa 
f  her  namesake,  the  bay  filly,  and  declared  that  no  horse  tha 
out  of  the  squire’s  stables  was  ever  anything  better  than  < 
plater  or  a  screw. 

The  journey  came  to  an  end,  only  too  quickly  it  seemed  to  Aurora 
Too  quickly,  for  every  mile  widened  the  gulf  she  had  set  betweei 
loved ;  every  moment  only  brought  the 
fully  home  to  her  mind.  • 

I  will  abide  by  Talbot  Bulstrode’s  advice,”  she  kept  saying 
herself ;  indeed  this  thought  was  the  only  reed  to  which  she  clung 
her  trouble.  She  was  not  a  strong-minded  woman.  She  had  " 
oerous,  impulsive  nature  wliich  naturally  turns  to  others  for  h 
d  comfort.  Secretiveness  had  no  part  in  her-  organization,  and 
;  one  concealment  of  her  life  had  been  a  perpetual  pain  and  grief 
her. 

It  was  past  eight  o’clock  when  she  found  herself  alone,  amidst 
;  bustle  and  confusion  of  the  King’s  Cross  terminus,  flic  6ent  a 
i  ter  for  a  cab,  and  ordered  the  man  to  drive  to  Half-Moon  Street, 
was  only  a  few  days  since  sho  had  met  Lucy  and  Talbot  at  Felden 
oods,  and  she  knew  that  Mr.  Bulstrode  and  his  wife  were  detained 
town,  Waiting  for  the  prorogation  of  the  House, 
it  was  Saturday  evening,  and  therefore  a  holiday  for  the  young 
rocate  of  the  Cornish  miners  and  their  rights ;  but  Talbot  spent 
;  leisure  amongst  blue  books  ahd  Parliamentary  Minutes,  and  poor 
Lucy,  who  might  have  been  shining,  a  pale  star,  at  some  crowded 
compelled  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  struggling 
r  >  lhose  wige  individual  who  insist  upon 


equanimity.  Perhaps,  in  the  universal  fitness  of  things,  even  these 
ugs  have  a  certain  solemn  purpose,  deeply  hidden 
under  considerable  surface  frivolity.  It  may  be  that  they  serve  as 
Jorol  gymnasia,  in  which  the  thews  and  sinews  of  social  amenity 
re  racked  and  tortured,  with  a  view  to  their  increased  power  of  en¬ 
durance.  It  iB  good  for  a  man  to  have  his  favorite  corn  trodden 
upon,  and  yet  be  compelled  to  6milc  under  the  torture ;  nnd  a  woman 
ay  learn  her  first  great  lesson  in  fortitude  from  the  destruction  of 
fifty  guineas’  worth  of  Mechlin,  and  tho  necessity  of  assuring  the 
destroyer  that  she  is  rather  gratified  than  otherwise  by  flic  sacrifice. 
Noblesse  oblige.  It  is  good  to  “  suffer  and  be  strong."  Cold  coffee 
and  tepid  icecream  may  not  be  the  most  strengthening  or  delightful 
re  may  be  a  moral  diet  provided  at  these  social 
gatherings  which  is  not  without  its  usefulness. 

Lucy  willingly  abandoned  her  own  delights ;  for  she  had  that 
ladylike  appreciation  of  society  which  had  been  apart  of  her  educa- 
Her  placid  nature  knew  no  abnormal  tendencies.  She  liked 
lusements  that  other  girls  of  her  position  liked.  She  had  none 
eccentric  predilections  which  had  been  bo  fatal  to  her  cousin, 
is  net  like  that  lovely  and  illustrious  Spanish  lady  who  is  said 
the  cirque  better  than  tl\c  opera,  and  to  have  a  more  intense 
appreciation  of  a  series  of  flying  plunges  through  tissue-paper- 
f  than  of  the  most  elaborate  fioriture  of  tenor  or 
gave  up  something,  therefore,  in  resigning  the  stereo¬ 
typed  gaieties  of  the  Loudon  season.  But,  Heaven  knows,  it  was 
pleasant  to  make  the  sacrifice.  Her  inclinations  were  fatted  lambs, 
which  she  offered  willingly  upon  the  altar  of  her  idol.  She  was 
appior  than  when  sitting  by  her  husbundV  side,  making 
i  from  the  blue  books  to  be  quoted  in  some  pamphlet  that 
writing;  or  if  she  was  ever  happier,  it  was  only  when 
in  the  ladies’  gallery,  straining  her  eyes  athwart  the 
iron  fretwork,  which  screened  her  from  any  wandering 
glances  of  distracted  members,  in  her  vain  efforts  to  see  her  hus- 
in  his  blace  on  the  Government  benches,  and  very  rarely 
;  more  than  the  crown  of  Mr.  Bulstrode’s  hat. 

by  Talbot’s  side  upon  this  evening,  busy  with  some  pretty 
' ,  »nd  listening  with  patient  attention  to  her  husband’s 
tlie  proofsheets  of  his  last  pamphlet.  It  was  a  noble 
specimen  oj  the  etutely  and  ponderous  style  of  writing,  and  it 
abounded  in  crushing  arguments  aud  magnificent  climoxos,  wliioh 
utterly  annihilated  someoody  (Luoy  didn’t  exactly  make  out  who), 
ost  iucontrovortlbly  established  something,  though  Mrs.  Bul- 
couldn't  quite  understand  what.  It  was  enough  for  her  that 
he  had  written  that  wonderful  composition,  and  that  it  was  his  rich 


baritone  voioe  that  rolled  out  the  studied  Johnsrmianisms.  If  he 
had  pleased  to  read  Greek  to  hor,  she  would  have  thought  it  pleasant 
to  listen.  Indeed  there  wore  pet  passages  of  Homer  which  Mr.  Bul¬ 
strode  how  and  then  loved  to  recite  to  his  wife,  and  which  the  little 
hypocrite  pretended  to  admire.  No  cloud  had  darkened  the  calm 
heaven  of  Lucy’s  married  life.  She  loved  and  was  beloved.  It  was 
a  part  of  her  nature  to  love  in  a  reverential  attitude,  and  she  hud  no 
wish  to  approach  nearer  to  her  idol.  To  sit  at  her  Sultan's  feet  and 
replenish  the  rosewater  in  his  chibouque;  to  watch  him  while  he 
slept  and  wave  the  punkah  above  his  seraphic  head;  to  love  and 
admire  and  pray  for  him,  made  up  the  sum  of  her  heart’s  desire. 

It  was  close  upon  nine  o’clock  when  Mr.  Bulstrode  was  inter¬ 
rupted  in  the  very  crowning  sentence  of  his  peroration  by  a  double 
knock  at  the  street  door.  The  houses  in  Half-Moon  Street  are  small, 
and  Talbot  flung  down  his  proofsheet  with  a  gesture  expressive  of 
considerable  irritation.  Lucy  looked  up,  half  sympathizingly,  half 
apologetically,  at  her  lord  and  master.  She  held  herself  in  a  manner 
responsible  for  his  ease  and  comfort. 

“  Who  can  it  be,  dear  ?”  she  murmured;  “  at  such  a  time,  too !" 

“  Some  annoyance  or  other,  I  dare  say,  my  dear,”  answered  Tal¬ 
bot.  “  But  whoever  it  is,  I  won’t  see  them  to-night.  I  suppose, 
Lucy,  I’ve  given  you  a  pretty  fair  idea  of  the  effect  of  tins  upon  my 


Before  Mr.  Bulstrode  could  name  the  borough  of  v 
able  friend  was  the  representative,  a  servant  announced  that  Mrs. 
Mellish  was.  wailing  below  to  see  the  master  of  the  house. 

“Aurora!”  exclaimed  Lucy,  starting  from  her  6eat  and  dropping 
the  fairy  implements  of  her  work  in  a  little  shower  upon  the  carpet ; 
“  Aurora !  It  can’t  be,  surely  ?  Why,  Talbot,  she  only  went  back  to 
Yorkshire  a  few  days  ago.” 

“  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mellish  arc  both  below,  I  suppose  ?"  Mr.  Bulstrode 
said  to  the  servant. 

i  in  a  cab  from  the  station,  I 


stairs ;  but  she  requested  to  s 
“I’ll  come  directly,”  answered  Tall 
be  with  her  immediately.” 

The  door  closed  upon  the  servant,  i 

“Poor  Aurora,”  6lic  said;  “then 
surely.  Uncle  Archibald  has  been  < 
looking  well  when  we  left  Felden.  I 
she’d  like  to  see  me  first.” 

“No,  Lucy,  no,”  answered  Mr.  Bu 

didn't  6ec  your  cousin  until  I  have  set 


l  towards  it,  eager 


>de,  laying  his  hand  x 
s  wife ;  “  I  had  rather 
?r.  It  will  be  better  fo: 


thiB.  Lucy  shrank  from  him  as  if  h 
stood  him  very  vaguely,  it  in  true ;  1 
some  doubt  or  suspicion  of  her  cousin,  and  for  the  fir 
life  Mr.  Bulstrode  saw  an  angry  light  kindled  in  1 


Talbot  Bulstrode  : 
dfc. 

“Be  reasonable,  my  dear  Lucy,”  1 
ope  always  to  be  able  to  respect  your 
you.  But  if  Mrs.  Mellish  leaves  he 


answered  very  mildly;  “I 
usin — as  much  as  I  respect 
fiusbimd  in  Yorkshire  and 
luld  never  permit 


head  drooped  under  this  reproof, 
her  last  conversation  with  her  cousin ;  that  con¬ 
versation  in  which  Aurora  had  spoken  of  some  fur-off  day  of  trouble, 
bring  her  to  ask  for  comfort  and  shelter  in  Half-Moon 
ad  the  day  of  trouble  come  already  ? 

,  wrong  of  Aurora  to  come  alone,  Talbot  dear  ?”  Lucy , 
asked  meekly. 

Was  it  wrong  ?”  repeated  Mr.  Bulstrode,  fiercely.  “  Would  it 
vrong  for  you  to  go  tearing  from  here  to  Cornwall,  child  ?” 

■c  was  irritated  by  the  mere  imagination  of  such  an  outrage,  and 
ooked  at  Lucy  as  if  he  half  suspected  her  of  some  such  intention . 
But  Aurora  may  have  had  some  very  particular  reason,  dear  ?” 
pleaded  his  wife. 

gine  auy  reason  powerful  enough  to  justify  such  a 
iwercd  Talbot ;  “  but  I  shall  be  better  able  to  judge 


i  I’ve  heard  v 


:  Mrs.  Mel 


fStay  1 


Lucy,  till  I  3end  for  you." 

“Yea,  Talbot.” 

She  obeyed  as  submissively  as  a  child,  but  she  lingered  ni 
>or  after  her  husband  had  closed  it  upou  her,  with  a  me 
laming  iu  her  heart.  She  wanted  to  go  to  her  cousin  and  c 
her,  if  she  had  need  of  comfort.  She  dreaded  the  effcot  ef  h< 
band’s  cold  aud  passionless  manner  upon  Aurora’s  impressi 


(To  l 


•onlimied.) 


THE  REBEL  IRON-CLAD  LOUISIANA. 

Among  the  various  defences  on  which  the  rebels  relied  to 
event  the  passage  of  the  Mississippi  river  by  the  National  flotilla, 
art  from  “  booms,”  firerafts,  forts  andiron-clad  gunboats,  was  the 
eat  iron  floating  battery  Louisiana,  of  4,000  tons,  with  four 
gincs,  two  wheels  and  two  propellers,  carrying  16  11-inch  guns. 
This  vessel,  which  Captain,  now  Admiral  Porter  describes  as  "the 
st  formidable  vessel  ever  launched,”  was  not  quite  complete 
en  the  flotilla  “  ran  the  forts,”  but,  nevertheless  took  part  in  the 
ion.  She  was  blown  up  by  her  commander  while  the  negotiations 
...  the  surrender  of  the  forts  was  in  progress.  Col.  Higgins,  the 
commander  of  Fort  Jackson,  when  asked  what  was  mount* by  such  a 
violation  of  the  proprieties  of  wur,  replied  that  he  was  “  not  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  acts  of  the  d— d  blackguards  of  the  flotilla !” 


NEWS,  SCRAPS  AND  ITEMS. 

Tiffin,  Ohio,  the  otheg.  day.  Van  Amburg’s  trained  ele- 

phint  “  Himulbal,”  broke  open  the  wagon  of  a  candy  pedlar  who  f.,1- 
lowed  tho  show,  and  gobbled  down  in  le-a  time  than  it  takes  to  read  this 

. -  ” . . . complacency  offlnmiibol  after  going 


i  iiacovoring  thee: 


upon  h 
M.  BlH 


lade  at  the  Brussels  banquet  t 


nd  the  avenue  is  very  lively,  e; 

^  Commissioners  upon  the  emancipated  slaves  in  the 

t  ol  Columbia  expect  to  llnieh  their  buslucsa  next  month.  The 
r  paid  for  by  Government  will  be  about  three  thousand. 

,  Edward  Hassel,  a  Berlin  architect,  who  was  cm 

ployed  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  Petersburg  aud  Mosoow  railway, 
aud  constructed  many  of  tho  far-famed  loo  palaces  of  St.  Petersburg, 
- - - - - -  - !  Montreal, 


Cuuadu,  next  winter,  ff  he  oan  meet  with  sufficient  encouragement  froni 
•;1W  citizens.  The  building  will  be  40  feet  high,  114  feet  Tong,  aud  5Q 


FRANK  LESLIE’S  ILLUSTRATED  NEWSPAPER. 
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FRANK  LESLIE’S  ILLUSTRATED  NEWSPAPER, 


THE  BANNER  OF  THE  SEA. 

p  all  the  flogs  that  float  aloft 
hat  wave  on  high,  In  victory, 

Ive  n 3  the  flag— Columbia's  flag — 

For  Triith  and  Liberty. 

Then  dip  Ii 

j  and  shoot, 


ough  the  fray  our  lit 
Then  dip  it,  lads,  e 


With  brighter  hues  shall  glow; 
For  Freedom’s  standard  is  our  ling; 

Its  gunrdinns,  Freedom’s  sons, 
And  wo  betide  th’  insultcr’s  pride, 
When  we  unloose  our  guns. 

Then  dip  it,  lads,  etc. 

Its  enemies  our  own  shall  be, 

Upon  the  land  or  mum  ; 

Its  starry  light  shall  gild  the  fight, 


And  guide  o 


were  nor  treason’s 


1  kcop  that  flag  above. 
Then  dip  it,  lads,  cb 


VERNER’S  PRIDE. 

BY  THE  AUTHORESS  OP  “EAST  LYNNE.” 


CHAPTER  XXII.— “  IT’S  APPLEPLEXY.” 

And  so  the  laws  of  right  and  justice  had  eventually  triumphed, 
and  Lionel  Verner  took  possession  of  his  own.  Mrs.  Verner  took 
possession  of  her  own — her  chamber ;  all  she  was  ever  again  likely 
t  Verner’s  Pride.  She  had  no  particular  ail- 
s  could  be  called  an  ailment,  and  steadily  rc- 


“  You’ll  go  off  in  a  fit,”  said  plain  Jan  to  her. 

“  Then  I  must  go,”  replied  Mrs.  Verner.  “  I  can’t  submit  to  be 
made  wretched  with  your  medical  and  surgical  remedies,  Mr.  Jan. 
Old  people  should  be  let  alone,  to  doze  away  their  days  in  peace.” 

“  As  good  give  some  old  people  poison  outright,  as  let  them  always 
doze,”  remonstrated  Jau. 

“  You’d  like  me  to  live  sparingly— to  starve  myself,  in  short— and 
you’d  like  me  to  take  exercise !”  returned  Mrs.  Verner.  “  Wouldn’t 

“  It  would  add  ten  years  to  your  life,”  said  Jan. 

“  I  daresay !  It’s  of  no  use  your  coming  preaching  to  me,  Mr. 
Jan.  Go  and  try  your  eloquence  upon  others.  I  always  have  had 
enough  to  eat,  and  I  hope  I  always  shall.  And  as  to  my  getting 


When  the  news  of  Lionel  Verner’s  succession  fell  upon  Roy,  the 
bailiff,  lie  could  have  gnashed  liis  teeth  in  very  vexation.  Ilad  lie 
foreseen  what  was  to  happen  he  would  have  played  his  cards  so  dif¬ 
ferently.  It  had  not  entered  into  the  headpiece  of  Roy  to  reflect 
that  Frederick  Massingbird  might  die.  Scarcely,  had  it,  that  he 
could  die.  A  man,  young  and  strong,  what  was  likely  to  take  off 
him  ?  John  had  died,  it  was  true ;  but  John’s  death  had  been  a  vio¬ 
lent  one.  Had  Roy  argued  the  point  at  all— which  he  did  not,  for  it 
had  never  occurred  to  his  mind — he  might  have  assumed  that  be¬ 
cause  John  had  died  Fred  was  the  more  likely  to  live.  It  is  a  sorne- 
‘  their  youth  and 


Roy  1 


>r  two  brothers 
ily  following  upon  the  other, 
a  cottage  standing  by  itself,  a  little  beyond  Clay 


t  not  so.  far  off  as  the  gamekeeper’ 

On  the  morning  when  the  bells  had  rung  out— to  the  surprise  and 
vexation  of  Lionel— Roy  happened  to  be  at  home.  Roy  never 
grudged  himself  holiday  when  it  could  be  devoted  to  the  benefit  of 
his  wife.  A  negative  benefit  she  may  have  thought  it,  since  it  in¬ 
variably  consisted  in  what  Roy  called  “  a  blowing  of  her  up.” 

Mrs.  Roy  had  heard  that  the  Australian  mail  was  in.  But  the 
postman  had  not  been  to  their  door,  therefore  no  letter  could  have 
arrived  for  them  from  Luke.  A  great  many  mails,  as  ft  appeared  to 
Mrs.  Roy,  liad.come  in  with  the  like  result.  That  Luke  had  been 
murdered,  as  Iris  master  John  Massingbird  had  been  before  him, 
was  the  least  she  feared. ,  Her  fears  and  troubles  touching  Luke 
were  great;  they  were  never  at  rest;  and-  her  tears  fell  frequently. 
All  of  which  excited  the  ire  of  Roy. 

She  sat  in  a  rocking-chair  in  the  kitchen— a  chair  which  had  been 
new  when  the  absent  Luke  was  a  baby,  and  which  was  sure  to  be  the 
6eat  chosen  by  Mrs.  Roy  since,  when  she  was  in  a  mood  to  indulge 
any  passing  tribulation.  The  kitchen  opened  to  the  road,  as 
F  of  the  dwellings  did  open  to  it ;  a  parlor  was 

j  grand  occasion  of  receiving 


“  They  be  a-coming  back,  that’s  what  it  i? 
he  arrived  at,  when  hia  disappointment  had  a 
haps  they  might  fiiave  come  bv  this  very  ship !  I  wonder  if  it  b 
folks  as  well  as  letters  r” 

“  I  know  he  must  be  dead!”  sobbfld  Mrs.  Roy. 

He’s  dead  as  much  as  you  be,”  retorted  Roy. 

home  after  it— that’s  what  Luke’s  a-doing^ 


his  fortune,  and 
For  all  you  know  he 
The  words  appeared  to  startle  Mrs.  Roy; 
saw  that  her  face  had  gone  white  with  terror. 
“  Why !  what  does  ail  you  ?”  cried  he,  in  ^ 


whisper.  “  Roy,  I  don’t 
“  You  don’t  want  to  be 


ooked  up,  and  he 
t.  “  Be  you  took 
home,’’  she  replied,  in  an  awestruck 
thing  but  a  idiot,”  returned  Roy,  with 


“But  I’d  1: 
and  fro.  “  I’m  always 
“  You’ll  just  dream  a 


him.”  Bhc  wailed,  swaying,  hefpelf  to 
uning  of  it.” 

>out  gettiug  'he  dinner  ready,”  com- 
“  that’s  what  you’ll  dream  about  now.  I  said 
I’d  have  biled  pork  and  turnips,  and  nicely  you  be  a  getting  on  with 
it.  Hark  ye !  I’m  a-going  now,  but  I  shall  be  in  at  twelve,  and  if  it 
ain’t  ready,  mind  your  skin  I” 

He  swung  open  the  kitc'ien  door  just  in  time  to  hear  the  church 
bella  burst  out  with  a  loud  and  joyous  peal.  It  surprised  Roy.  In 
quiet  Deerham,  such  sounds  were  not  very  frequent.  m 

“What’s  up  now?”  cried  Roy,  savagely.  Not  that  the  abstract 
fact  of  the  bells  ringing  was  of  any  moment  to  him,  but  he  was  in  a 
mood  to  be  angry  with  everything.  “Here,  you!”  continued  he, 
seizing  hold  of  a  boy  who  was  running  by,  “what  bo  them  bells  a 


Thus  brought  to  summarily, 
tt  was  a  young  gentleman  who 
ug  before— Master  Dan  Duff, 
noment  or  two  elapsed  ere  he  could 
The  delay  did  not  tend  to  soothe  his  capturer;"  and 
istered  a  slight  shake.  “  Can’t  you  speak,  Dan  Duff  ?  Don’t  you 
who  it  is  that’s  a  asking  of  you  ?  What  be  them  bells  a  working 


2  boy  had  no  resource  but  to  stop, 
you  have  had  the  pleasure  of  mect- 
•  fust  -had  lie  been  flying,  that  a 
t  breath  to  speak. 


Mr.  Lionel  Veraer’s  departure  from  Deerham  ’ 
fixed  for  that  day ;  but  to  believe  that  the  bells  would  ring  out  a  j 
of  joy  on  that  account  was  a  staggerer  even  to  Roy’s  ears.  I 
Duff  found  himself  treated  to  another  shake,  together  with  a  sh 


;o  niiug  down  to  be  a  workman,  where  I* 
“  Roy.”  Cr" 

Roy  turned  back,  no  had  been  movin' 
“  I  shall  expect  you  to  pay  rent  for  youi 
n  it.  Mr.  Y ernor,  I  believe,  threw  it  int 
•f  your  perquisites.  Mrs.  Yerner  has, 
3ut  that  is  at  an  end.  I  can  show  no  mo: 


“I’ll  think  it  over 
as  he  dared  let  appe. 

Before  a  week  had  elapsed 
said  he  would  accept  the  work 
hoped  Mr.  Yerner  would  nanv 


now,  if  you  reman 
>ost;  made  it  par 

to  you  than  Ido  t 


i  unfair  one,  Roy,”  v 
hers  pay,  w 
:  scale  of  i 


ie  reply  of  Lion 
dwellings  are  t 
was  not  high,  fc 


amc  size  as  yours.  Mr.  Vesrn 
dw,  as  you  know;  I  shall  not  alter  it.” 

A  short  period  elapsed.  One  night  Jan  Verner, 


P  aSaiu-  He  opened  his  side  window ; 

A  boy  came  found  from  the  s 
?  youngest  s 

°  gamekeeper,  a  youtu  or  twelve.  He 

“  What’s  the  matter  with  her  ?”  asked  Jan. 

“  Please,  sir,  she’s  took  bad  in  the  stomach.  She’s  a  groaning 
wful.  Father  thinks  she’ll  die.”  groaning 

Jan  dressed  himself  and  started  off,  carrying  with  him  a  dose  of 
incture  of  opium.  When  he  arrived,  however,  he  found  the  woman 
o  violently  sick  and  ill,  that  he  suspected  it  did  not  arise  simply 
mm  imtiiv.nl  —  “  she  been  eating  ?”  inquired  Jan. 


“  Some  late  mushrooms  out  of  the  fields." 


poisoned.  lie  ti 


t  it,” 


i  had  been  . 
rapid  word 


2  what  I  he 


“  So  they  be  a  ringing  for  him  !*’  panted  lie.  “  There  ain’t  i 
shake  my  inside  opt  of  me  for  saying  so.  Mr.  Lionel  lia- 
Verner’s  Pride  at  last,  and  he  ain’t  a  going  away  at  all,  and  the  bells 
s  a  ringing  for  it.  Mother  have  sent  me  to  tell  the  gamekeeper, 
ie  said  he’d  sure  to  give  me  'a  penny,  if  I  was  the  first  to  tt 
.in.” 

Roy  let  go  the  boy.  Ilis  arms  and  his  mouth  alike  dropped.  “ ' 
that— that  there  codicil  found  ?”  gasped  lie. 

Dan  Duff  shook  his  head.  “  I  dun  know  nothink  about  codiuala 
.id  lie..  “  Mr.  Fred  Massingbird’s  dead.  He  can’t  keep  Mr.  Lionel 
‘  longer,  and  the  bells  is  a  ringing  for  it.” 

iv,  he  sped  away.  Roy  was  not  altogether  in 
He  had  turned  of  a  glowing  heat,  and  was  asking 
o  news  could  be  true.  Mrs.  Roy  stepped  forward, 


Unrestrained : 
himself  whether 


“  Law,  Roy,  whatever  shall  you  do  ?”  spoke  she,  deprecatingly. 
I  said  as  you  should  have  kept  in  with  Mr.  Lionel.  You’ll  have  to 
it  humble  pie,  for  certain.” 

The  humble  pic  would  taste  none  the  more  palatable  for  his  being 
reminded  of  it  by  his  wife,  and  Itoy  drove  her  back  with  a  shot 
harsh  words.  He  shut  the  door  with  d  bang,  and  went  out,  a  f 
hope  lighting  him  that  the  news  'might  be  false. 

But  the  news,  he  found,  was  too  true.  Frederick  Massingbird 
as  really  dead,  and  the  true  heir  had  come  into  his  own. 

Roy  stood  in  much  inward  perturbation.  The  eating  of  humble 
-  c~ -as  ^s.  Roy  had  been  kind  enough  to  suggest— would  not  cost 
much  to  a  man  of  his  cringing  nature ;  but  lie  entertained  a  shrewd 
suspicion  tliat.no  amount  of  humble  pic  would  avail  for  him  with  Mr. 
Verner;  that,  in  short,  he  should  be  discarded  entirely. 

■While  thus  standing,  the  centre  of  a  knot  of  gossipers,  for  the 
;ws  had  caused  Deerham  to  collect  in  groups,  the  balls  ceased  as 
suddenly  as  they  had  begun,  and  Lionel  Verner  himself  was  observed 
ng  from  the  direction  of  the  church.  Roy  stood  out  from  the 
and,  as  a  preliminary'  slice  of  the  humble  pie,  took  off  his  hat, 
and  stood  barehcaded:while  Lionel  passed  by. 

It  did  not  avail  him.  On  the  following  day  Roy  found  himself 
mmoned  to  Verner’s  Pride,  lie  went  up,  and  was  shown  to  the 
il  business  room — the  study. 

Ah!  things  were  changed  now;  changed  from  what  they  had' 
on ;  and  Roy  was  feeling  it  tq  his  heart’s  core.  It  was  no  longer 
e  feeble  invalid,  Stephen  Verner,  who  •  sat  there ;  to  whom  all 


Roy ;  it  was  no  longer  the  ignorant  and  easy  Mrs. 
(as  she  lierself  had  once  expressod  it)  Roy  could 
who  reigned 


Vera 

represent  white  as  black,  and  black  as 

essentially  master— master  of  himself,  and 


r  dropping  tcai 


kitchens 

the  right,  which  was  used  only  on 

visitors;  andtlicstu . 

the  kitchen.  Here  she  sat,  silently  wiping  away 
with  a  red  cotton  pocket-handkerchief,  llov  was 
possible  temper  himself  that  morning,  so  of  cc 
upon  her. 

“  There  you  be,  a  snivelling  as  usual !  I’d  have  a  bucket  always 
at  my  feet,  If  I  was  you.  It  might  save  the  trouble  of  catching  rain- 


Now,  this  happened  to  be  the  very  grievaacc  that  was  affecting  the 
gentleman’s  temper — the  postman’s  not  having  gone  there.  They 
had  heard  that  tq|Australian  mail  was  in..  Not  that  he  was  ac¬ 
tuated  by  any  strong  paternal  feelings— such  sentiments  did  not 
prey  upon  Mr.  Roy.  The  hearing  or  the  not  hearing  from  his  son 
would  not  thus  have  disturbed  his  equanimity.  He  took  it  for 
granted  that  Luke  was  alive  somewhere — probably  getting  on — and 

one  whom  he  had  been  expecting  to  hear  from  was  his  new  master, 
Mr.  Massingbird.  He  had  fondly  .indulged  the  hope  that  credential 
letters  would  arrive  for  him,  confirming  him  in  his  place  of  manager ; 


he  believed  that' I 


all  who  vi 

Roy  felt  it  the  moment  lie  entered;  felt  it  keenly.  Lionel  stood 
before  a  tabic  covered  with  papers.  He  appeared  to  have  risen  from 
a  chair  and  to  be  searching  for  som^liing.  He  [if ted  his  head  when 
Roy  appeared,  quitted  the  table  and  stood  looking  at  the  man,  his 
figure  drawn  to  its  full  height.  The  exceeding  nobility  of  the  face 


i  Roy., 


“Now,  look  you,  Jack,  ’  said  lie 
get  well,  you’ll  go  there  aud  back  ; 
you.  I  can  do  little  till  you  bring 
the  willow-pool  and  straight  across  to  my  house.” 

The  boy  looked  aghast  at  the  injunction.  «  Fast  the  willow-pool  «*» 
echoed  he.  “  I’d  not  go  past  there,  sir,  at  night,  for  all  the  worhl.” 

Why  not  ?”  questioned  Jau. 

“  I’d  see  Rachel  Frost’s  ghost,  may  be,”  returned  Jack,  his  round- 
eyes  open  with  perplexity. 

The  conceit  of  seeing  a  ghost  amused  Jan  beyond  everything.  He 
sat  down  on  a  high  press  that  was  in  the  kitchen,  and  grinned  at 
the  boy.  “  What  would  the  ghost  do  to  you  ?”  cried  he. 

Jack  Broom  could  not  say.  All  he  knew  was,  that  neither  he  nor 
a  good  many  more  had  gone  near  that  pond  at  night  since  the  report 
had  arisen  (winch,  of  course  it  did,  simultaneously  with  the  death) 
that  Rachel’s  ghost  was  to  be  seen  there. 

“  Wouldn’t  you  go  to  save  your  mother  ?”  cried  Jan. 

“  I’d— I’d  not  go  to  be  made  winner  of  the  le<r  nf  mnHnn  „ 


“You  arc  a  nice  sou,  Mr.  Jack  1  A  brave  young  man,  truly !” 

“  Jim  Hook,  he  was  agoing  by  the  pond  one  night,  and  he  seed  it,” 
cried  the  boy  earnestly.  “ It  don’t  take  two  minutes  longer  to  cut 
down  Clay  Lane,  please,  sir.”  • 

“  Bc  off>  then,”  said  Jan,  «  and  see  how  quick  you  can  be.  What 
has  put  such  a  thing  in  his  head  ?”  lie  presently  asked  of  the  game- 
keeper,  who  was  hard  at  work,  preparing  hot  water. 

“  Liglfe  fools !”  ejaculated  the  man.  “  I  think  the  report  first  took 
rise,  sir,  through  Robin  Frost’s  going  to  the  pond  ou  a  moonlight 
night,  and  walking  about  ou  its  brink,” 

“  Robin  Frost  did !”  cried  Jan.  “  What  did  he  do  that  for  ?” 

“  What,  indeed,  sir !  It  did  no  good,  as  I  told  him,  more  than 
once,  when  I  came  upon  him  there.  He  has  not  boon  lately,  I  1 
think.  Folks  got.  up  a  talk  that  Robin  went  there  to  meet  liis  sister's 
spirit,  and  it  put  the  youngsters  into  a  fright. ’’ 

Back  came  Mr.  Jack  in  an  incredibly  short  time.  lie  cbuld  not 
have  come  much  quicker,  had  lie  dashed  right  through  the  pool. 
Jau  set  himself  to  his  work,  and  did  not  leave  the  woman  till  she  was 
better.  That  was  the  best  of  Jan  Verner.  lie  paid  every  atom  as 
much  attention  to  the  poor  as  he  did  to  the  rich.  Jan  never  con¬ 
sidered  who  or  what  his  patients  were,  when  ho  was  attending  on 
them ;  all  his  object  was,  to  get  them  well. 

His  nearest  way  home  lay  past  the  pool,  and  he  took  it;  he  did  not 
fear  poor  Rachel’s  ghost.  It  was  a  sharpish  night,  bright,  some¬ 
what  of  a  frost.  As  Jan  neared  the  pool,  he  turned  his  head  towards 
it  aud  half  slopped,  gazing  on  its  still  waters.  He  had  been  away 
when  the  catastrophe  happened ;  but  the  circumstances  had  been 
detailed  to  him.  “IIow  it  would  startle  Jack  and  a  few  of  those 
ones,”  said  lie;,  aloud,  “if  some  lilglit— " 


r  sudden  interruption, there  and  then.  I 
up  liaslily  f 


Pride.  The  man 


,  might  he 
so  Jan.  : 
ootman  fri 
n  behind  t 


i  quiet,  courteous  tone ;  'I 


s  next  to  an  impossibility  for  Lionel  Verner. 


t.  lie  stood  in  discom 
i’d  change  liis  mode  of  dealing 

with  the  men,  would  do  all  he  could  to  give  satisfaction  to  his  m 
Mr.  Verner,  if  the  latter  would  consent  to  continue  him  on. 

“You  must  know  yourself  that  I  am  not  likely  to  do  it,"  returned 
Lionel,  briefly.  “  But  I  do  not  wish  to  be  harsh,  Roy— I  ti 
never  shall  be  harsh  with  any  one— and  if  you  choose  to  accept  of 


j  brickyard,  s 


“  You’ll  not  continue  me  in  my  post  over  tl 
the  men  generally  ?” 

“No,”  replied  Lionel.  “Perhaps  the  less  wc  go  into  those  past 
matters  the  better.  I  have  no  pbjection  to  speak  of  them,  Roy ;  but, 
if  I  do,  you  will  hear  some  home  truths  that  may  not  be  palatable. 
You  can  have  work  if  you  wish  for  it;  and  good  pay.” 

^  “  As  one  of  the  men,  sir  ?”  asked  Roy,  a  shade  of  grumbling  in 

“  As  one  of  the  superior  men.” 

Roy  hesitated.  T-hc  blow  had  fallen;  butit  was  only  what  he  feared. 
“  Might  I  ask  as  you’d  give  me  a  day  to  consider  it  over,  sir  ?”  he 
presently  said. 

dozen  days  if  you  choose.  The  work  is  always  to  bc  had;  it 
)t  run  away.  If  you  prefer  to  spend  time  deliberating  upon  the 


your  house,  sir,  and  they  told  me  you  were  at  tho 
[  was  hastening  there.  My  mistress  is  taken  ill, 

fit?”  cried  Jan,  remembering  his  fears  and  prognostica- 
regard  to  Mrs.  Verner. 

>rse  than  that,  sir— it's  appleplcxy.  Leastways,  sir,  my 
master  and  Mrs.  TynH’s  afraid  that  it  is.  She  looks  like  dead,  sir, 
and  there’s  froth  on  licr  mouth.” 

The  evil  had  con 


nore.  He  turned  short  round,  and  flew  by  the 
r’s  Pride. 

Apoplexy  it  indeed  was,  and  all  Jan’s  efforts 


l  to  him.  “  I  happened  to  w 

mistress  was  lying :  mostly  she  might  be  heard  ever  so  far  off 
m  she  was  asleep.  I  got  up,  sir,  and  took  the  rushlight  out  of 
shade,  and  looked  at  her.  And  then  I  saw  what  had  happened, 
and  went  and  called  Mr.  Lionel.” 

“Can you  restore  her,  Jan  ?”  whispered  Lionel. 

J  an  made  no  reply.  He  had  his  own  private  opinion ;  but,  what- 
■ei-  that  may  have  been,  he  set  himself  to  the  task  in  right  earnest. 
She  never  rallied.  She  lived  only  till  the  dawn  of  the  morning. 
Scarcely  had  the  clock  told  eight,  when  the  death-bell  went  booming 
,vefy  church  which  had  recently 


•formed  thal 
Verily,  within  t 
Verner’s  Pride!” 


REMEDY  FOR  A  COLD. 

gold  bright  day  in  mid-winter.  Luncheon  was  just  over  at 
-  v .  Deerham  Court,  and  Lady  Verner,  Deoima  and  Lucy  Tempest  had 

ye,  sir.  Then  1 11  think  it  oyej.  It’ll  be  hard  lines,  gathered  round  the  fire  in  the  dining-room.  Lucy  had  a  cold,  Shq 
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i  colds;  but  Lady  Vemer  had  in- 
h  was  the  warmest  room°  in  the 


Lady  Vemer  sat  opposite  to  her.  She  wore  a  rich  black  silk  dress 
*-the  mourning  for  Mrs.  Verner — and  a  yhite  lace  cap  of  the  finest 
guipure.  The  white  gloves  on  her  hands  were  without  a  wrinkle, 
and  her  curiously  fine  handkerchief  lay  on  her  lap.  Lady  Vemer 
could  indulge  her  taste  for  snowy  gloves  and  for  delicate  handker¬ 
chiefs  now,  untroubled  by  the  thought  of  the  money  they  cost.  The 
addition  to  her  income,  which  she  had  spumed  from  Stephen  Ver- 
1  largely  from  Lionel.  Lionel  was  liberal  as  a  man 
uld  have  given  the  half  of  his  fortune  to  his 
i  gift.” 


visited  and  received 


trouble  of  things; 


To-day  occurred  this  cold  of  Lucy’s,  and  that  afforded  scope  for 
Lady  Vemer.  She  sent  for  Jan  as  sopn  as  breakfast  was  over,  in 
defiance  of  the  laughing  protestations  of  Lucy.  But  Jan  had  not 
made  his  appearance  yet,  and  Lady  Verner  waxed  wrath. 

He  was  coming  in  now — now,  as  the  servants  were  carrying  out 

nearly  knocking  over  the  servant  aud  tray  in  his  haste,  as  his  long 
legs  strode  to  the  dining-room.  Lady  Verner  had  left  off  reproach¬ 
ing  Jan  with  using  the  servant’s  entrance,  finding  it  waste  of  breath  ; 
Jan  would  have  come  down  the  chimney  with  the  sweeps,  had  it 

Lady  Vemer  answered  the  question  by  a  sharp  reprimand,  touch¬ 
ing  Jan’s  tardiness. 

“  I  can’t  be  in  two  places  at  once,”  good-humoredly  replied  Jan. 

'  me  patient  since  four  o’clock  this -morning,  until 


five  minutes  ago.  Who  is  it  that’s  ill  ?” 

Lucy  explained  her  ailments,  giving  Jan  her  own  view  of  them ; 
that  there  was  nothing  the  matter  with  her  but  a  bit  of  a  cold. 

“Law!”  contemptuously  returned  Jan.  “  If  I  didn’t  think  some¬ 
body  must  be  dying !  Cheese  said  they’d  been  after*me  about  six 

«  If  you  don’t  like  to  attend  Miss  Tempest  you  can  let  it  alone,” 
Baid  Lady  Verner.  “  I  can  send  elsewhere.” 

“  I’ll  attend  anybody  that  I’m  wanted  to  attend,  6aid  Jan. 
“  Where  d’ye  feci  the  symptoms  of  the  cold?”  asked  he  of  Lucy. 
“  In  the  head  or  chest  ?" 

“  I  am  beginning  to  feel  them  a  little  here,”  replied  Lucy,  touch¬ 
ing  her  chest. 

“  Only  beginning  to  feel  them,  Miss  Lucy  ?” 

“  Only  beginning,  Jan.” 

“  Well,  then,  you  just  ring  out  a  long  strip  of  rag  in  cold  water, 
and  put  it  round  ypur  neck,  letting  the  ends  rest  on  the  chest,”  said 
Jan.  “A  double  piece,  from  two  to  three  inches  broad.  It  must  be 
covered  outside  with  thin  waterproof  skin  to  keep  the  wet  in ;  you 
know  what  I  mean ;  Decima’s  got  some ;  oilskin’s  too  thick.  And 
get  a  lot  of  foast  and  water,  or  lemonade ;  any  liquid  you  like;  and 
sip  a  drop  of  it  every  minute,  letting  it  go  down  your  throat  slowly. 
You’ll  soon  get  rid  of  your  sore  chest  if  you- do  this ;  and  you’ll  have 
no  cough.” 

Lady  Vemer  listened  to  these  directions  of  Jan’s  in  unqualified 


remedies  of  Dr.  \ 
fancy  an  old  worn 
“.It’ll  cure,”  returned  Jan. 
on;  and  prevention’s  better  i 
Lucy;  and  you’ll  soon  sec.  1 
cntch  cold  in  future.” 

“Jan,”  interposed  Lady  Vemer,  “1  consider  the  very  mention  of 


Jan  open  his  eyes.  “  But  if  they  are  the  best  remedies,  mother  ?” 

“  At  any  rate,  Jan,  if  this  is  your  fashion  of  prescribing,  you  will 
not  fill  your  pockets,”  said  Decima. 

“  I  don’t  want  to  fill  my  pockets  by  robbing  people,”  returned 
plain  Jan.  “  If  I  know  a  remedy  that  costs  nothing,  why  shouldn’t 
I  let  my  patients  have  the  benefit  of  it,  instead  of  charging  them  for 
drugs  that  won’t  do  half  the  good 

“Jan,”  said  Lucy,  “  if  it  cost  gold  I  should  try  it.  "  I  have  great 
faith  in  what  you  say.” 

“All  right,”  replied  Jan.  “But  it  must  be  done  at  once,  mind. 
If  you  let  the  cold  get  ahead  first,  it  will  not  be  60  efficacious.  And 
now  good-day  to  you  all,  for  I  must  be  eff  to  my  patients.  Good- 
•  bye,  mother.” 

Away  went  Jan.  And,  amidst  much  laughter  from  Lucy,  the  wet 
“rag.”  Jan’s  elegant  phrase  for  it,  was  put  round  her  neck  and 
covered  up.  Lionel  came  in,  and  they  amused  him  by  reciting  Jan’s 


3  which  has  given  her  the  cold,”  grumbled  Lady 
Vemer,  who  invariably  laid  faults  aud  misfortunes  upon  something 
or  somebody.  The  servants  are  for  ever  opening  that  side  door, 
and  then  there  come  a  current  of  air  throughout  the  passages. 
Lionel,  I  am  not  sure  but  I  Shall  leave  Deerham  Court.” 

Lionel  leaned  against  thy  mantelpiece,  a  smile  upon  his  face.  He 
had  completely  recovered  his  good  looks,  scared  away  though  they 
had  been  for  a  t  ime  by  his  illnesB.  He  was  in  deep  mourning  for 
Mrs.  Verner.  Dccima  looked  up,  surprised  at  Lady  Vcrucr’s  last 

j  Deerham  Court,  mamma !  "When  you  are  so  much  at- 

aoknowledged  Lady  Verner.  “  But  it  suited 
i  wc  were  living  quietly  than  it  docs  now.  If  I  could 
3v.se  with  the  same  conveniences,  and  in  an  agreeable 
situation,  I  might  leave  this.” 

Decima  did  not  reply.  She  felt  sure  that  her  mother  was  attached 
to  the  house  and  would  never  quit  it.  Her  eyes  said  as  much  as 
they  encountered  Lionel’s. 

“I  wi->h  my  mother  would  leave  Deerham  Court !”  he  said  aloud 

Lady  Verner  turned  to  bun.  “  Why  should  you  wish  it,  Lionel  ?” 

Pride  wants  a  mistress.”  , 

“  It  will  not  find  one  in  me,”  said  Lady  Verner.  “  Were  you  an 
old  man,  Lionel,  I  might  then  come.  Not  as  it  is.” 

“  What  difference  can  my  age1  make  ?”  asked  he. 

“  Every  difference,”  said  Lady. Verner.  “Were  you  an  old  man 
you  might  not  be  thinking  of  getting  married;  as  it  is,  you  will  be. 
Your  wife  will  reign  at  Verner’s  Pride,  Lionel.” 

Lionel  made  no  answer. 

“You  will  be  marrying  sometime,  I  suppose?”  reiterated  Lady 
Verner,  with  emphasis. 

“  I  suppose  I  shall  be,”  replied  Lionel;  and  his  eyes,  as  he  spoke, 
involuntarily  strayed  to  Lucy.  She  caught  the  look,  and  blushed 
vividly. 

How  much  of  that  do  you  intend  to  drink,  Miss  Lucy  r”  asked 
Lionel,  as  she  sipped  the  tumbler  of  lemonade,  at  her  elbow. 

“Ever  so  many  tumblers  of  it,”  she  answered.  “Jan  said  I 
was  to  keep  sipping  it  all  day  long.  The  water,  going  down  slowly, 
Jxeals  the  chest,” 


believe  if  Jan  told  you  to  drink  boiling  water  you’d  do  it, 
Lucy,”  cried  Lady  Verner.  “You  seem  to  fall  in  with  all  he 
says.” 

“  Because  I  like  him,  Lady  Verner.  Because  I  have  faith  in  him; 
id  if  Jan  prescribes  a  thing,  I  know  that  he  has  faith  in  it.” 

“  It  is  not  displaying  a  refined  taste  to  like  Jan,”  observed  Lady 
enter,  intending  the  words  as  a  covert  reprimand  to  Lucy. 

But  Lucy  stood  up  for  Jan.  Even  at  the  dread  of  openly  dis- 
jreeing  with  Lady  Verner,  Lucy  would  not  be  unjust  to  one  whom 
re  deemed  of  sterling  worth. 

“  I  like  Jan  very  much,”  said  she,  resolutely,  in  her  champion- 
rip.  “  There’s  nobody  I  like  so  much  as  Jan,  Lady  Verner.” 

Lady  Vemer  made  a  slight  movement  with  her  shoulders.  It  was 
most  as  much  as  to  say  that  Lucy  was  growing  hopelessly  incorri- 
ible/like  Jan.  Lionel  turned  to  Lucy. 

“Nobody  you  like  so  well  as  Jan,  did  you  say  ?•’ 

Poor  Lucy !  If  the  look  of  Lionel,  just  before,  had  brought  the 
hot  blush  to  her  cheek,  that  blush  was  nothing  compared  to  the  glow¬ 
ing  crimson  which  mantled  there  now.  She  had  not  been  thinking 
of  one  sort  of  liking  when  she  so  spoke  of  Jan ;  the  words  had  come 
forth  in  the  honest  simplicity  of  her  heart. 

Did  Lionel  read  the  signs  aright,  as  her  eyes  fell  before  his  ?  Very 
probably.  A  smile  stole  over  his  lips. 

"  ”  do  like  Jan  very  much,”  stammered  Lucy,  essaying  to  mend 
alter.  “  I  may  like  him,  I  suppose  ?  There’s  no  harm  in  it.” 
l!  no  harm,  certainly,”  spoke  Lady  Verner,  with  a  spice  of 
irony.  “  I  never  thought  Jan  could  be  a  favorite  before.  Not  being 
fastidiously  polished  yourself,  Lucy — forgive  my  saying  it — you  eu- 
rtain,  I  conclude,  a  fellow-feeling  for  Jan.” 

Lucy — for  Jan’s  sake— would  not  be  beaten. 

than — like  Dr.  West,  for  instance  ?” 

“  In  what  way  ?”  returned  Lady  Verner. 

“  Jan  is  so  true,”  debated  Lucy,  ignoring  the  question. 

“And' Dr.  West  was  not,  I  suppose,”  retorted  Lady  Verner. 
He  wrote  false  prescriptions,  perhaps  ?  Gave  false  advice  ?” 

Lucy  looked  a  little  fool: 


‘I  Will  tell 

her  people,”  she  said, 
npolished  without — but  a  genuine  diamond  withal.  Many  others 
:e  but  the  imitation  stone — glittering  outside,  false  within.” 

Lionel  was  amused. 

“  Am  I  one  of  the  false  ones,  Miss  Lucy  ?” 

She  took  the  question  literally. 

“  No ;  you  are  true,”  she  answered,  shaking  her  head  and  speak- 
ig  with  grave  earnestness. 

“  Lucy,  any  dear,  I  would  not  espouse  Jan’s  cause  so  warmly,  w#l-e 
“  How  so  ?”  simply  asked  Lucy. 

“  It  might  be  thought  that  you — pray  excuse  the  common  vulgarity 


i,  between  Jan  and 


i  love  -with  Jan !”  Lucy  paused  for  a  moment  after  the  words, 
ten  burst  into  a  merry  fit  of  laughter.  “  Oh !  Lady  Verner !  I 
t  fancy  anybody  falling  in  love  with  Jan.  I  don’t  think  he 

“  I  don’t  think  he  would,”  quietly  replied  Lady  Verner. 

A  peal  at  the  courtyard  bell  and  the  letting  down  the  steps  of  a 
carriage.  Visitors  for  Lady  Vemer.  They  were-  shown  to  the 
drawing-room,  and  the  servant  came  in. 

“The  Countess  ofElmsloy  and  Lady  Mary,  my  lady.” 

Lady  Verner  arose  with  alacrity.  They  were  favorite  friends  of 
hers — nearly  the  on’y  close  friends  she  had  made  in  her  retirement. 

“Lucy,  you  must  not  venture  into  the  drawing-room,”  she  stayed 
to  say.  “  The  yoom  is  colder  ihanithis.  Come.” 

The  last  “  come”  was  addressed  conjointly  to  her  son  and  daugh¬ 
ter.  Decima  responded  to  it,  and  followed ;  Lionel  remained  where 

.  “The  cold  room  would  not  hurt  me,  but  I  am  glad  not  to  go,” 
began  Lucy,  subsiding  into  a  more  easy  tone,  a  more  social  manner, 
than  she  ventured  on  in  the  presence  of  Lady  Verner.  “I  think 
morning  visiting  the  greatest  waste  of  time !  I  wonder  who  in- 

“  Somebody  who  wanted  to  kill  time,”  answered  Lionel. 

“  It  is  not  like  friends,  who  really  care  for  each  other,  meeting  and 
talking.  The  calls  are  made  just  for  form’s  sake,  and  for  nothing 
else.  I  will  never  fall  into  it  when  I  am  my  own  mistress." 

“  When  is  that  to  be  ?”  asked  Lionel,  smiling. 

“Oh!  I  don’t  know,”  she  answered,  looking  up  at  him  in  all 
confiding  simplicity.  “When  papa  comes  home,  I  suppose.” 

Lionel  crossed  over  to  where  she  was  sitting. 

“Lucy,  I  thank  you  for  your  partisanship  of  Jan,”  he  said,  in  a 
low,  earnest  tone.  “  I  do  not  believe  anybody  living  knows  his 

“Yes,  for  I  do,”  she  replied,  Iter  eyes  sparkling. 

“Only  don’t  you  get  to  like  turn  too  much— as  Lady  Verner 
hinted,”  continued  Lionel,  liis  eyes  dancing  with  merriment  at  his 

Lucy’s  eyelashes  fell  on  her  hot  cheek. 

“Please  Hot  to  be  so  foolish,”  she  answered,  in  a  pleading  tone. 

“  Or  a  certain  place— -that  has  been  mentioned  this  morning- 
might  have  to  go  without  a  mistress  for  good,”  he  whispered. 

What  made  him  say  it  ?  It  is  true  he  spoke  in  a  light,  joking 
tone ;  but  the  words  were  not  justifiable,  unless  he  meant  to  follow 
them  up  seriously  in  future.  He  did  mean  to  do  so  when  he  spoke 


t  by  Lady  Verner  to  demand  Lionel’s 


“  I  am  coming  directly,”  replied  Lionel. 

And  Dccima  went  back  again. 

“You  ought  to  take  Jan  to  live  at  Verner’s  Pride,”  said.  Lucy  to 
him,  the  words  unconsciously  proving  that  she  had  understood 
Lionel’s  allusion  to  it.  “  It  he  were  my  brother  I  would  not  let  him 
be  always  slaving  himself  at  his  profession.” 

“If  he  were  your  brother,  Lucy,  yon  would  find  that  Jan  would 
slave  just  ns  he  does  now  in  spite  of  you.  Were  Jan  to  come  into 
Verner’s  Pride  to-morrow,  through  my  death,  I  really  believe  he 
would  let  it,  and  live  on  wherfc  he  does,  and  doctor  the  parish  to  the 
end  of  time.” 

“  Will  Verncr’s  Pride  go  to  Jan  after  you  ?” 

“That  depends.  It  would  were  I  to  die  as  I  an 
man.  But  I  ljiay  have  a  wife  and  children  some  timi 
'  “  So  you  may,”  said  Lucy,  filling  up  her  tumbler  f 
lemonade.  “Please  to  go  into  the  drawing-room 
Verner  will  be  angry.  Mary  Elmsley’s  there,  you  know." 

She  gave  him  a  saucy  glance  from  her  soft  bright  eyes.  Lionel 
laughed. 

“  Who  made  you  so  wise  about  Mary  Elmsley,  young  lady  ?” 

“Lady  Verner,”  was  the  answei 
dential  tone.  “  She  tells  us  all  about  it, 
are  sitting  by  the  fire  of  an  evening.  She  is  to  be  the  mistress  of 

.  “  She  is,  is  she  ?  Lucy.” 

“  If  that  mistress-ship — is  there  such  a  word  ?— ever  comes  to 
pass,  I  shall  not  be  the  master  of  it.” 

Lucy  looked  pleased. 

“  That  is  just  what  Decima  says.  She  says  it  to  Lady  Verner.  I 
wish  you  would^o  to  them , 


now,  a  single 
•,  Lucy.” 
rom  the  jug  of 
now,  or  Lady 


ough  she  was,  rose  and  a 
her  eyes  raised  to  his,  her  pretty  face  upturnc 
Lionel  gazed  down  upon  it.  And,  as  he  hat 
before,  so  he  now  forgot  himself  again.  He  t 
sudden  movement  of  affection,  and  left  on  i 


“  Take  care  of  yourself,  my  darling  Lucy.” 

Leaving  her  to  make  the  best  of  the  business,  Mr.  Lionel  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  drawing-room.  A  few  minutes’  stay  in  it,  and  then  he 
pleaded  an  engagement,  and  departed. 

Things  were  changed  now  out  of  doors.  There  Was  no  dissatis.- 
faction,  no  complaining.  Boy  was  deposed  from  his  petty  authority, 
and  all  men  were  at  peace.  With  the  exception,  possibly,  of  Mr. 
Peckaby.  Mr.  Peckaby  did  not  find  bis  shop  flourish.  Indeed,  far 
from  flourishing,  so  completely  was  it  deserted,  that  he  was  faiu  to 
give  up  the  trade,  and  accept  work  at  Chuff  the  blacksmith’s  forge 
to  which  employment,  it  appeared,  he  had  been  brought  up.  A  few 
stale  articles  remained  in  the  shop,  and  the  counters  remained, 
chiefly  for  show.  Mrs.  Peckaby  : 


t  get  t 


aade  ^  pretence  of  atte 
e  Mrs.  Peckaby.  In  o 


ther  the  shop  had  been  actually  theirs,  o 

comfortably  and  to  find  Mrs.  Peckaby  in  smart  caps.  This  source 
was  gone,  and  all  they  had  now  was  an  ignominious  fourteen  shil¬ 
lings  a  week,  which  Peckaby  earned.  The  prevalent  opinion  in  Clay 
Lane  was  that  this  was  quite  as  much  as  Peckaby  deserved,  and 
that  it  was  a  special  piec  ?,  of  undeserved  good  fortune  which  had 
taken  off  the  blacksmith’s  brother  and  as*sistant  in  the  nick  of  time, 
J oe  Chuff,  to  make  room  for  him.  Mrs.  Peckaby,  however,  was  in 
a  state  of  semi-rebellion ;  the  worsq,  that  she  did  not  know  upon 
whom  to  visit  it,  or  see  any  remedy.  She  took  to  passing  her  time 
in  groaning  and  tears,  somew'hat  after  the  fashion  of  Dinah  Hoy, 
venting  her  complaints  upon  anybody  that  would  listen  to  her. 

Lionel  had  not  6aid  to  the  men,  “You  shall  leave  Peckaby’s 
shop.”  He  had  not  even  hinted  to  them  that  it  might  be  desirable  to 
leave  it.  In  6hort,  he  had  not  interfered.  But  the  restraint  of  Boy 
being  removed  from  the  men,  they  quitted  it  of  their  own  accord. 
“No  more  Boy;  no  more  Peckaby;  no  more  grinding  down- 
hurrah!”  shouted  they,  and  went  back  to  the  old  shops  in  the  village. 

All  sorts  of  improvements  had  Lionel  begun;  that  is,  ho  had 
planned  them ;  begun  yet  they  were  not.  Building  better  tenements 
for  the  laborers,  repairing  and  draining  the  old  ones,  adding  what¬ 
ever  might  he  wanted  to  make,  the  dwellings  healthy — draining, 
ditching,  hedging.  “  It  shall  not  be  said  that  while  I  live  in  a  palace, 
my  poor  live  in  pigsties,”  said  Lionel  to  Mr.  Bittenvorth,  one  day, 
“I'll  do  what  I  can  to  drive  that  periodical  ague  frqm  the  place.” 

“  Have  you  counted  the  cost  ?”  was  Mr.  Biiterworth’s  rejoinder.- 
lon’t  intend  to  count  it.  "Whatever  the 


And  Lionel,  like  other  new  schemers,  was  red-hot  upon  them.  He 
drew  out  plans  in  his  head  and  with  his  pencil ;  he  consulted  archi¬ 
tects,  he  spent  half  his  days  with  builders.  Lionel  was  astonished 
at  the  mean,  petty  acts  of  past  tyranny  which  came  to  light,  exer 
ciscd  by  Boy ;  far  more  than  he  had  had  any  idea  of.  He  blushed 
for  himself  and  for  his  uncle  that  such  a  state  of  things  had  been 
allowed  to  go  on:  he  wondered Itliat it  could  have  gone  on;  that  he 
had  been  blind  to  so  much  of  ^t,  oi'  that  the  men  had  not  exercised 
Lynch  law  upon  Boy. 

Boy  had  taken  his  place  in  the  brickyard  as  workman ;  but  Lionel, 
in  the  anger  of  the  moment,  when  these  things  came  out,  felt  in¬ 
clined  to  spurn  him  from  the  laud.  He  would  have  done  it*but  for 
his  promise  to  the  man  himself,  and  for  the  pale  sad  face  of  Mrs. 
Boy.  In  the  hour  when  his  anger  was  at  its  height  the  woman  came 
up  to  Verner’6  Pride,  stealthily,  as  it  6ccmed,  and  craved  him  to 
write  to  Australia,  “  now  he  was  a  grand  gentleman,”  and  ask  the 
“  folks  over  there”  if  they  could  send  back  news  of  her  son.  “  It’s 
going  on  of  a  twelvemonth  since  he  writed  to  us,  sir,  and  we  don’t 
know  where  to  write  to  him,  and  I'm  a’most  fretted  into  my  grave.” 

“  My  opinion  is  that  he  is  coming  home,”  said  Lionel. 

‘ 1  Heaven  siuk  the  ship  first !  ”  she  involuntarily  muttered,  and  then 
she  burst  into  a  violent  flood  of  tears. 

•  “  What  do  you  mean  ?”  exclaimed  Lionel.  “  Don’t  yod  want  him 
°“No%irm<No.” 

“  But  why  ?  Arc  you  fearing”— he  jumped  to  the  most  probable 
solution  of  her  words  that  he  could  suggest — “  are  you  fearing  that 
he  and  Boy  could  not  agree  ?  that  there  would  he  unpleasant  scenes 
between  tliem,  as  there  used  to  be  ?” 

The  woman  had  her  face  buried  in  her  hands,  and  she  never  lifted 
it  as  she  answered,  iu  a  stifled  voice,  “  It’s  what  I’m  a  fearing,  sir." 

Lionel  could  not  quite  understand  her.  lie  thought  her  more 
weak  and  silly  than  usual. 

“But  he  is  not  coming  home,”  she  resumed.  “No,  sir,  I  don’t 
believe  that  England  will  ever  see  him  again ;  and  it’s  best  as  it  is, 
for  there’s  nothing  but  cave  and  sorrow  here,  in  the  old  country. 
But  I’d  like  to  know  what’s  become  of  him;  whether  he  is  alive  ox- 
dead,  whether  he  is  starving  or  in  comfort.  “  Oh,  sir !”  she  added, 
wit!;  a  burst  of  wailing  anguish,  “  write  for  me,  and  ask  news  of 
him!  They’d  answer  you.  My  heart  is  aching  for  it.” 

He  did  not  explain  to  her  then  how  very  uncertain  was  the  fate  of 
emigrants  to  that  country ;  how  next  to  impossible  it  might  be  to 
obtain  intelligence  of  an  obscure  young  man  like  Luke:  he  con¬ 
tented  himself  with  giving  her  what  he  thought  would  be  better 

“  Mrs.  Frederick  Massingbird  will  be  returning  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months,  and  I  think  she  may  bring  news  of  him.  Should  she 
not,  I  will  see  what  inquiries  can  be  made.” 

“  Will  she  be  coming  soon,  sir  r” 

“In  two  or  three  mon  hs,  I  should  suppose.  The  Miss  Wests 
may  be  able  to  tell  you  more  definitely,  if  they  have  heard  from  her.’ 

“  Thank  ye,  sir ;  then  I’ll  wait  till  she’s  home.  You’ll  not  tell 
Boy  that  I  have  been  up  here,  sir 

“  Not  I,”  said  Lionel.  “  I  was  debating,  when  you  came  in,  whe¬ 
ther  I  should  not  turn  Roy  off  the  estate  altogether.  His  past  con 
duct  to  the  men  has  been  disgraceful.” 

“Ay,  it  have,  sir !  But  it  was  my  fate  to  marry  him,  and  1  havo 
had  to  look  on  in  quiet,  and  see  things  done,  not  daring  to  say  as 
pay  soul’s  my  o 


t  my  fault,  s 
lot.  He  pitied  her,  rather  than  blamed, 
wants’  hall  and  eat  something  after  your 


walk  ?”  he  asked  kindly. 

“  No,  sir,  many  thanks. '  I  don’t  want  to  see  the  servants.  They 
might  get  telling  that  I  have  been  here.” 

She  stole  out  from  his  presence,  her  pale  sad  face,  her  evidently 
deep  sorrow,  whatever  might  be  its  source,  making  .a 'vivid  impres¬ 
sion  upon  Lionel.  Bnt  for  that  sad  fucc  he  might  have  dealt  more 
harshly  with  her  husband.  And  so  Boy  was  tolerated  still. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Lessons  of  the  Elections. 

The  autumn  elections  have  taken  place,  and  the  result,  as 
a  whole,  has  been  favorable  to  the  opposition.  In  the  great 
States  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  New  York  and  Illinois,  the 
opposition  has  elected  such  of  the  State  officers  as  were  to 
be  chosen  this  year,  and  a  majority  of  the  members  of  Con¬ 
gress.  Other  elections  are  yet  to  take  place,  some  of  them, 
however,  not  until  next  year, 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  say 
what  will  be  the  complexion  of 
the  next  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.  The  probability,  how¬ 
ever,  is  that  it  will  be  opposi¬ 
tion  by  a  small  majority.  The 
changes  that  have  taken  place 
will  not  affect  the  Senate,  which 
will  remain  as  heretofore  favor¬ 
able  to  the  Administration.  It 
is  a  singular  fact  that  for  five 
successive  Administrations,  run¬ 
ning  over  a  period  of  20  years, 
every  second  Congress  has  been 
in  opposition  to  the  Adminis¬ 
tration.  It  was  so  under  Harri¬ 
son  and  Tyler,  under  Polk,  un¬ 
der  Taylor  and  Fillmore,  under 
Pierce,  under  Buchanan,  and  is 
likely  to  be  so  under  Lincoln. 

The  philosophy  of  this  coinci¬ 
dence  may  be  indicated  gene¬ 
rally  in  the  superior  energy  of 
the  Outs  over  the  Ins,  in  the  sad 
disci  epancy  between  Profession 
and  Practice,  and  the  failure  of 
all  men  in  power  to  satisty  their 
friends,  who,  in  consequence, 


triots  hope  it  may  never  return.  The  Government,  as  it  is 
at  present  constituted,  is  neither  Republican,  Democratic, 
or  “anything  else  in  particular.”  The  President  was 
elected  as  a  Republican,  -  it  is  true,  and  a  large  part  of  his 
Cabinet  is  composed  of  men  who  once  bore  that  name.  Still 
Mr.  Stanton,  a  member  of  Buchanan’s  Cabinet,  is  his  Se¬ 
cretary  of  War.  Mr.  Bates,  one  of  the  “  Old  Line”  Whigs 
(the  distinctive  principles  of  whom  have  been  well  defined 


organisms.  In  the  army,  just  n 


case  of  Mr.  Lincoln  there  are 
probably  other  causes,  which 
we  may  indicate  as  we  proceed. 

Our  readers  will  observe  that 
in  alluding  to  the  result  -  of  the 
fall  elections  we  have  discarded 
the  old  nomenclature,  and  de¬ 
signated  the  successful  party  as 
Opposition,  instead  of  “Demo¬ 
crat.  ’  We  do  so  with  delibera¬ 
tion.  The  result  of  the  election 
is  not  the  triumph  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party,  which  died  a  vio¬ 
lent  death  at  Charleston  on  the 
30th  of  April,  1860.  The  pil¬ 
lars  of  the  Democratic  party 
stood  on  Southern  soil,  and 
when  that  sank  beneath  them 
the  Democratic  fabric  tumbled 
to  the  ground,  a  chaos  of  ruins, 
never  to  rise  again.  We  may 
have,  indeed  as  long  as  human 
nature  remains  what  it  is  we 
shall  have  parties.  It  . is  well 
that  they  should  exist,  as  a 
wholesome  check  on  power, 
and  an  excitative  to  political  re¬ 
flection  on  the  part  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  But  although  the  old  De  ¬ 
mocratic  party,  the  tool  of 
Southern  aggrandisement,  hold¬ 
ing  place  as  the  price  of  subser¬ 
viency  to  the  South,  is  as  much 
an  extinct  monstrosity  in  this 
age,  and  will  continue  to  be  in 
the  future,  as  would  be  the  an¬ 
cient  Saurians,  those  monsters 
with  the  head  of  a  horse,  the 
body  of  an  alligator,  the  wings 
of  an  eagle,  and  the  claws  of  a 
lion,  which  flourished  in  some 
remote  geological  era.  It  has 
gone,  with  the  old  Whig,  and, 
for  that  matter,  with  the  late 
Republican  party,  to  that  bourne 
whence  good  men  and  true  pa¬ 


“as  drinking  fair  and  voting  the  Democratic  ticket”),  is 
Attorney-General.  Mr.  Chase,  a  lifelong  Democrat  and  a 
Free  Trader,  with  a  tendency  to  Abolitionism,  is  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Blair,  son  of  Jackson’s  most  efficient 
mouthpiece,  with  Mr.  Seward  (who  belongs  to  the  great 
Seward  party),  and  Gideon  Welles,  belonging  to  the  fossili 
ferous  era,  when  Democratic  seaslugs  were  the  highest 
T"  a"rn'T  jjj-*  the  most  important  as  i 
is  the  most  powerful  depart, 
ment  of  the  Government,  we 
have  McClellan,  Buell,  Halleek, 
Butler,  Burnside,  Rosecrans. 
Hooker  and  Porter,  all  of  the 
late  Democratic  party,  and  most 
of  them  supporters  of  Mr. 
Breckinridge,  now  a  General  in 
the  rebel  service. 

The  verdict  of  the  fall  elec¬ 
tions  is  as  distinctly  rendered 
against  the  management  of  the 
army  as  against  the  conduct  of 
the  Cabinet.  As  a  whole,  the 
Cabinet  has  been  a  sad  failure, 
and  so  has  been  our  general¬ 
ship.  And  when  the  people 
voted,  or  declined  to  vote,  they 
did  so  as  much  in  opposition  to 
the, one  as  the  other. 

That  the  result  of  the  elec¬ 
tions  has  been,  &nd  was  intend¬ 
ed  to  be,  an  admonition  and  a 
reproof  to  the  Government, 

.  civil,  naval  and  military,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  In  this  sense 
it  has  proved  acceptable,  even 
to  those  who  voted  the  Admin¬ 
istration  ticket.  We  have  yet 
to  find  the  first  man  who  does 
not  say  that  the  castigation  was 
richly  deserved ;  nor  one  who 
does  not  hope  that  the  severe 
lesson  of  the  polls  will  prove 
beneficial.  All,  however,  regret 
that  the  votes  intended  to  ex¬ 
cite  the  Government  to  a  clearer 
policy,  greater  decision,  and 
augmented  energy,  should  be 
contaminated,  as  they  were,  with 
the  rile  ballots  of  traitors  and 
.sympathisers  with  treason,  who 
naturally  enough  threw  the  in¬ 
famy  of  then-  infliuice  into  the 
opposition  scale.  Some  of  them, 
it  is  to  be  regretted,  obtained 
office,  and'  will  represent  the 
slums  of  this  city,  and  the 
moral  garbage  of  others,  in  the 
National  Congress.  It  is  a  pity 
that  the  word  of  reproof  which 
goes  up  to  the  Government  at 
Washington  should  be  infected 
with  the  offensive  breath  of 
these  reptiles.  It  is  a  pity  that 
assafeetida  should  b  mixed 
with  the  chloride  of  lime  which 
the  people  have  deemed  best 
to  strew  around  the  White 
House,  in  the  halls  of  the  Capi¬ 
tol,  and  around  the  headquar¬ 
ters  of  the  array. 

A  great  mistake  was  made  by 
the  organs  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion  in  the  conduct  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  campaign  just  closed.  They 
early  commenced  to  charac¬ 
terise  the  opposition  as  “  trai¬ 
tors,”  confounding  the  honest 
and  well-meaning  many  with 
the  dishonest  and  traitorious 
few.  They  raised  &  false  issue, 
and  by  the  force  of  oppro¬ 
brious  epithets  sought  to  divest 
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from  the  Government  the  reproof  which  none 
better  than  they  it  deserved.  Did  they  expect  the  people 
to  endorse  the  wholesale  arrests  and  imprisonments  of  the 
Departments  of  State  and  War,  those  most  flagrant,  and 
some  instances  most  wanton  violations  of  national  and  cc 
stitutional  rights,  which  have  offended  all  our  instincts  a 
traditions,  and  cast  a  blot  on  the  conduct  of  this  most  holy 
war?  Did  they  expect  that  the  vacillations,  the  forcible- 
feeble,  spasmodic  and  pointless  administration  of  the 
Department  was  to  secure  the  certification  of  the  people  ? 
Did  they  expect  that  the  imbecility  which  permitted  the 
Potomac  to  be  blockaded,  the  Merrimac  to  be  built  almost 
under  the  guns  of  Fortress  Monroe,  and  the  Sumter  and  the 
Alabama  to  range  the  ocean  undisturbed,  to  pass  without 
reproof?  Did  they  expect  that  the  nation  would  endorse 
as  Secretary  of  State  a  man  who  declared,  in  an  official 
document  but  five  days  before  Sumter  was  bombarded,  that 
the  Government  would  never  resort  to  force  to  maintain 
the  National  integrity,  and  who  has  since  acted  as  i 
question  of  the  national  life  was  only  a  question  of  petty 
politics?  Did  they  expect  the  people  to  approve  the 
duct  of  a  President  who  kept  at  the  head  of  the  armies  of 
the  nation  a  man  of  the  obtusest  intellect,  least  energy  and 
smallest  capacity  in  it,  well  knowing  his  deficiencies?  Did 
they  expect  the  country  to  applaud  his  support  of  McClellan 
in  his  disgraceful  pause  in  Washington,  in  his  illy-conceived 
and  disastrous  campaign  in  the  Peninsula?  Did  they 
expect  the  endorsement  of  the  public  for  removing  him 
when  he  betrayed  Pope  at  Alexandria,  and  for  reinstating 
him  two  days  after?  For  thwarting  Halleck  who  recom¬ 
mended  his  removal,  for  permitting  the  loss  of  Harper’s 
Ferry,  and  wasting  the  autumn  which  should  have  terminated 
the  war  in  inactivity,  under  false  pretences,  at  Harper’s 
Ferry?  Did  they  expect  the  President  to  be  applauded  at 
the  polls  for  the  disgrace  of  retaining  the  imbecile  Buell  in 
command  in  the  West,  the  man  who  “  don’t  know  what  the 
war  is  about  2”  or  for  permitting  “  Young  Napoleon”  to  re¬ 
tain  in  position  shallow  martinets  like  Porter,  to  persecute 
true  soldiers  like  Martindale  ? 

If  the  Administration  press  expected  this,  they  have  found 
out  their  mistake.  Vaxpopuli,  vox  Dei ;  and  the  President 
had  better  heed  the  admonition.  It  has  already  had  one 
good  effect— a  soldier  is  at  last  (and  Heaven  grant  it  may 
not  be  too  late !)  at  the  head  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
Another  is  at  the  head  of  the  Army  of  the  West.  A  living 
man,  Colfax,  is  reported  as  about  to  take  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  in  place  of  the  cypher,  Smith.  Let  the  reform 
go  on!  Let  Dickinson  take  the  Department  of  State; 
Banks  that  of  War ;  Holt  that  of  the  Navy ;  and  let  the 
President  surround  himself  with  living  men,  not  effete  poli¬ 
ticians,  and,  above  all,  let  him  Trust  .the  People  ! 

Mr.  Seymour  is  Governor  elect  of  New  York.  He  may  be 
all  that  his  opponents  in  the  election  painted  him.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  a  pity,  in  some  senses,  that  that  true  soldier  and 
patriot,  Gen.  Wadsworth,  had  to  run  under  the  burthen  of 
of  the  Administration’s  derelictions ;  and  it  is  equally  a  pity 
that  Mr.  Seymour  had  to  depend  in  any  degree  for  his  elec¬ 
tion  on  a  body  of  men  whose  association  is  a  disgrace  to 
any  party,  and  whose  influence,  however  exercised,  is  always 
malignant.  But  Mr.  Seymour  is  a  vast  improvement  on 
Morgan,  the  corrupt  dispenser  of  patronage,  and  whose 
family  instincts  and  tendencies  had  a  brilliant  illustration  in 
the  never-to-be-forgotten  George  D.  Morgan,  his  brother, 
whose  5  per  cent,  and  other  disreputable  raids  on  the 
Treasury  have  made  his  name  a  bye -word,  and  that  of 
Morgan  for  ever  opprobrious. 

Altogether,  we  repeat,  we  know  of  few  who  greatly  re¬ 
gret  the  result  of  the  fall  elections.  If  they  shall  have  the 
effect  intended,  the  small  infusion  of  traitors  and  scoundrels 
which  they  have  thrown  into  the  next  Congress  may  be  en¬ 
dured,  as  is  a  lesser  evil  that  a  greater  good  may  follow. 

The  elections  inculcate:  less  trifling  with  the  natural 
and  guaranteed  rights  of  the  citizen;  a  more  vigorous 
and  steady  prosecution  of  the  war ;  less  recklessness  in  ex¬ 
penditure,  and  the  prompt  removal  from  the  Cabinet  and 
from  command  in  the  field,  without  hesitation  and  without 
fear,  of  all  men  proving  incompetent  or  inefficient,  or  who 
have  no';,  from  any  cause  whatever,  been  successful  in  the 
undertakings  assigned  to  them.  Let  it  be  known  that  the 
Nation  must  not  fail,  and  that  every  head,  however  high, 
must  bow  to  the  stern  behest— “  Do  thou  succeed !” 

The  rebels  in  the  South  and  their  sympathisers  in  Europe 
may  derive  a  momentary  satisfaction  from  the  results  of  the 
recent  elections.  Granting  that  the  new  Congress  may  be 
more  in  sympathy  with  them  than  the  present,  it  will  be  a 
year  before  it  is  likely  to  meet,  and  meanwhile  the  question 
of  rebel  existence  or  its  suffocation  will  have  been  finally 
and  for  ever  settled. 


THE  HON.  HORATIO  SEYMOUR. 

chosen  next  Gov- 

‘  ,  having 


Horatio  Seymour,  who  has  just 
nor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  is  a  born  native 
"*■  light  in  Onondaga  county,  in  the  yeai  iUU.  mu  muter, 

gave  him  a  liberal  education,  and 


placed  him  in  the  stufy  of  the  law.  Upon  being  admitted 
bar,  Mr.  Seymour  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Utica, 


The  family  of  Mr.  Seymour  have  always  been  strongly  attached  to 
the  Democratic  party,  and  his  own  usefulness  in  those  ranks  has 
always  been  so  strongly  recognised,  that  in  the  year  1842,  when  he 
was  but  30  years  of  age,  he  was  elected  Mayor  of  Utica,  a  city  in 
which,  previous  to  that  time,  the  Whig  party  had  always  the 

In  the  same  year  Mr.  Seymour  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  Assem¬ 
bly,  which  he  filled  until  and  including  the  session  of  1845.  In  1850 
he  was  for  the  first  time  put  in  nomination  for  Governor  of  New 
York  in  opposition  to  Washington  Hunt,  and  was  by  him  defeated, 
Mr.  Hunt  being  elected  by  a  majority  of  262  votes.  The  ballot 
stood 

Seymour . . . 214,352  |  Hunt . 214,614 

In  1852  he  was  again  placed  in  nomination  against  Mr.  Hunt  and 
Minthorne  Tompkins,  Free  Soiler.  The  result  was, 

Seymour . 3W.12I  I  Tompkins . 10.200 

Hunt . . -230, 730  | 

Mr.  Seymour’s  majority  being  24,385. 

In  1854  he  was  again  nominated  in  opposition  to  Myron  H.  Clark, 


Republican^Daniel  Ullman,  American;  am 
..156,495  1  UUman.. 


Maine  Law. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  war  Mr.  Seymour 
always  active  in  furthering  its  execution,  acting  as  Chairman  of  the 
War  Committee  in  his  own  county,  and  1  *  ‘ 
in  the  dispatch  of  troops  from  such  locali 
his  personal  supervision. 
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To  the  Literary  Public. 

Considerable  sums  have  been  paid  to  foreign  authors  for 

the  right  of  publishing  their  productions  in  this  country  simultaneously 
with  their  appearance  ahroad.  We  believe  that  proportionate  induce¬ 
ments  will  caU  out,  in  the  United  States,  talent  iu  all  respects  equal  to 
that  which  is  displayed  in  the  foreign  productions  so  eagerly  caught  up 
and  reprinted  here;  and  that  iu  the  country  of  Irving,  Cooper,  Haw¬ 
thorne  and  Holmes  the  field  of  Fiction  offerB  as  wide  a  range  and  as 
hopeful  promise  ns  in  any  part  of  the  world.  In  this  belief,  as  well 
ns  to  secure  to  our  readers  something  truly  original 
the  Publisher  of  this  paper  offers 

$5,000 

—  ...2  Best  Origiual  Novel,  of  a  length  to  fiU,  as  n 
70  pages  of  Frank  Leslie’s  Illustrated  Newsrai 
scene  nt  the  discretion  of  the  author.  To  be  sent  in 


$1,000 


f  Frank  Leslie’s 


Frank  Leslie,  lOCityHaU 
mi  Authors3  than  fbr  our 


Removal  of  Gen.  McClellan. 

Gen.  McClellan  has  been  removed  from  the  command  of 
the  army  of  the  Potomac.  Not  because  of  his  demonstrated 
incompetence,  which  has  brought  the  coimtry  to  the  verge 
of  ruin,  but  because  of  insurbordination  and  wilful  disregard 
of  the  orders  of  his  superiors  in  authority.  A  letter  pub¬ 
lished  from  Gen.  Halleck,  Commander-in-Chief,  reveals  the 
fact  that  on  the  1st  of  October,  Gen.  McClellan  having 
delayed  for  two  weeks  to  follow  up  the  battle  of  Antietam, 
‘  urged  to  cross  the  Potomac, ”  and  prosecute  the  war  so 
bring  about  some  decisiVe  result,  but  did  not  do  so. 
On  the 6th  of  October  “he  was  peremptorily  ordered  to 
vross  the  river ,  give  battle  to  the  enemy ,  or  drive  him  South. 
Your  osrmnj,”  continued  the  order,  “must  move  while  the 
roads  cure  good."  .Still  Gen.  McClellan  persisted  in  his  tra¬ 
ditional  policy  of  inaction.  It  has  been  alleged  that  he  could 
move  from  lack  of  supplies,  but  this  allegation  is  dis¬ 
proved  by  the  highest  oflicial  evidence,  and  by  Gen.  McClel- 
own  confession.  There  were  no  greater  obstacles  to  his 
movement  than  are  incident  to  the  operations  of  any  large 
army  whatever,  nor  any  which  a  competent  General  would 
have  despised  and  set  aside  on  the  instant.  The  conse¬ 
quence  has  been,  the  complete  waste  of  the  best  portion  of 
the  year  for  operations  in  the  field,  the  advent  of  winter,  and 
the  escape  of  the  rebel  army  from  the  Valley  of  the  Shenan- 
'  t— involving  new  operations  on  a  distant  base,  under  dif¬ 
ficulties  a  hundredfold  greater  than  McClellan  was  called 
on  to  encounter. 

For  this  result,  and  the  consequent  prolongation  of  the  war, 
with  all  its  train  of  evils  at  home  and  dangers  from  abroad, 
Gen.  McClellan  is  directly  responsible.  For  his  disregard  of 
solicitations  of  the  President,  urged  in  person,  and  for 
his  disobedience  to  the  peremptory  orders  of  the  Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief  (by  no  means  the  first  offence  of  the  kind 
of  which  he  has  been  guilty),  he  has  been  finally  removed 
from  a  position  which  he  was  incompetent  to  fill,  and  in 
which  he  has  been  so  long  and  fatally  retained  by  the  weak- 
of  a  President  conscious  of  his  incapacity  and  thor¬ 
oughly  acquainted  with  his  military  derelictions.  His  long 
retention  in  command  will  be  a  puzzle  to  posterity,  for  which 
human  ingenuity  will  fail  to  discover  an  adequate  reason.  . 

That  after  the  defeat  of  Bull  Run,  planned  by  an  antedilu¬ 
vian  General,  who  did  not  believe  in  repressing  the  rebels 
by  force,  the  nation  should  turn  to  the  first  officer  who  had 
acquired  some  prestige  of  success,  is  explicable  enough. 
Gen.  McClellan  was  that  man.  He  had  the  eclat  of  a  cam¬ 
paign  in  Western  Virginia,  a  very  small  affair  at  best,  but 
successful.  And  albeit  he  never  commanded  in  a  single  one 
of  the  skirmishes  or  battles,  and  was  never  within  hearing 
single  gun  fired  in  anger,  in  all  that  campaign;  and 
albeit  that  Rosecrans  fought  the  battle  of  Rich  Mountain, 
aud  Morris  and  Benliam  that  of  Carrick’s  Ford,  Geri.  McClel- 
rpceivedthe  credit  of  the  campaign,  and,  inconsequence, 
the  command  of  the  defeated  army  at  Washington. 


Great  credit  has  been  given  him  for  having  reorganized 
that  army,  and  converted  it  horn  a  defeated  mob  into  a  dis¬ 
ciplined  force.  But  the  single  truth  is,  it  was  the  lesson  of 
Bull  Run  which  reorganized  the  army.  It  taught  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  people  that  the  war  was  no  holiday  parade,  and 
that  organization,  discipline  and  discretion  were  indispensa¬ 
ble  to  success.  The  soldiers  appreciated  the  necessity  of  all 
these,  and  conformed  themselves  willingly  to  the  requisite 
conditions.  That  Gen.  McClellan  and  his  officers  gave  the 
technical  directions  in  the  case,  is  undoubted;  but  any  offi¬ 
cer  schooled  at  West  Point  could  have  done  the  same  with¬ 
out  mistaking  himself  for  a  Napoleon. 

On  the  1st  of  November,  1861,  the  disordered  fugitives 
from  Bull  Run,  whom  it  was  gross  burlesque  to  call  an  army, 
had  been  converted  into  a  well  organized,  splendidly  equip¬ 
ped,  high-spirited  army  of  200,000  men,  eager  for  action, 
and  impatient  to  wipe  out  the  disgrace  of  July.  The  time 
had  come,  the  enemy  was  in  front,  the  weather  was  superb, 
and  there  was  no  conceivable  condition  wanting  to  make 
action  imperative,  and  to  insure  success.  Then  came  out 
the  fatal  defects  in  Gen.  McClellan’s  character— indecision, 
lack  of  confidence,  hesitation  and  a  moral  cowardice  which 
has  ever  sought  to  postpone  until  to-morrow  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  to-day.  Then  became  manifest — and  all  competent 
observers  were  slowly  and  painfully  compelled  to  admit — 
that  Gen.  McClellan  lacked  all  of  the  great  and  most  of  the 
essential  qualities  of  a  Commander,  and  that  the  splendid 
array  of  the  Potomac  had  at  its  head  an  officer  whose 
capacities  fitted  him  for  nothing  higher  than  the  chief  of  a 
bureau  in  the  Department  of  War ! 

We  have  not  the  heart  to  refer  to  the  waste  of  the  month 
of  November,  and  of  the  fine  month  of  December,  during 
which  God  stayed  back  the  winter  that  our  army  might 
move.  Nor  can  we  refer,  except  with  a  sickening  sensation, 
to  the  blockade  of  the  Potomac,  and  the  retention,  all  the 
weary  winter  in  quarters  only  fit  for  summer,  of  the  magni¬ 
ficent  army  of  the  Potomac,  while  the  Capitol  was  belea¬ 
guered,  as  the  result  has  proved,  by  an  illy-provided  rebel 
force  of  not  exceeding  one-third  of  the  numbers  which  Gen. 
McClellan  had  under  his  command.  Nor  can  we  recall  with 
patience  the  miserable  fiasco  of  Young  Napoleon,  when, 
after  being  almost  literally  driven  out  of  Washington,  he 
advanced  on  Manassas,  to  find  its  fortifleatiobs  ridiculous 
impostures,  with  the  brilliant  concomitant  ot  wooden  guns, 
and  the  enemy  snugly  quartered  in  Richmond ! 

Then  came  the  next  illustration  of  McClellan’s  genius  in 
the  advance  on  Richmond.  When  the  bulk  of  his  army 
landed  at  Fortress  Monroe  the  rebels  had  but  8,000  men  at 
Yorktown,  prepared  for  retreat,  and  our  army  might  have 
walked  over  its  boasted  fortifications  without  firing  a  gun. 
But  the  Commander  wasted  15  precious  days  in  waiting  for 
the  driblets  of  his  force  to  arrive,  while  the  enemy,  whose 
object,  as  well  as  clear  policy,  was  to  gain  time,  reinforced 
Yorktown,  and  reoccupied  the  batteries  at  Gloucester  Point, 
which  they  had  abandoned  from  unnecessary  fear  of  Young 
Napoleon’s  energy  and  promptitude ! 

Then  came  the  long  siege  of  Yorktown,  iu  which  an  army 
of  fighters  was  converted  into  an  army  of  diggers,  and  the 
energy  which  would  have  glorified  a  charge  was  exhausted 
in  the  trenches.  One  cool  morning,  while  the  miniature 
Napoleon  was  planning  new  parallels,  and  learning  new  les¬ 
sons  from  the  mole,  calling  for  more  men  and  heavier  can¬ 
non,  lo !  the  sun  rose  on  Yorktown  deserted.  An  inadequate 
pursuing  force  was  thrown  forward,  and  the  main  army  kept 
back,  while  McClellan  telegraphed  far  and  wide  as  a  victory 
wha^  was  practically  a  defeat.  Eight  hours  was  allowed  to 
intervene  between  the  advance  and  the  supports  which 
should  have  been  close  remind  it ;  and  during  those  eight 
hours  was  fought  the  bloody  fight  of  Williamsburg — that 
bloody  and  indecisive  fight,  which  had  McClellan  known,  or 
acted  in  conformity  with  the  elementary  rules  of  war,  might 
have  been  converted  into  a  glorious  victory,  and  sealed  the 
fate  of  Richmond.  But  Young  Napoleon  was  then  as  ever 
far  in  the  rear ;  and  when  he  did  come  up,  after  all  was  over, 
he  sent  forth  a  flaming  dispatch,  which  ignored  utterly  the 
terrible  fight  of  Hooker  and  Heintzelman,  and  glorified  the 
brilliant  one  it  was— of  his  relative  Han- 


e  enemy,  a  second  time  within  his  grasp,  escaped  to 
Richmond,  and  McClellan  planted  his  army  in  the  reeking 
and  pestilent  swamps  of  the  Chickahominy,  and  kept  it 
there  for  two  months  after  the  sole  obstacle  to  his  making 
the  James  River  his  base  of  operations  (the  Merrimac)  had 
ceased  to  exist,  and  until  Jackson  had  fought  a  campaign  in 
the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  Beauregard  escaped  from 
Halleck,  and  both  concentrated  their  forces  in  his  front! 
There  he  waited,  in  those  deadly  marshes,  until  the  rebel 
army  had  swollen  from  75,000  to  120,000  men,  and  until  dis¬ 
ease  had  decimated  his  own  ranks,  and  sent  upwards  of  40,- 
000  of  his  men  to  the  hospitals.  There  he  waited  until  at- 
d  at  Fair  Oaks,  coming  in  gallantly  in  person  at  the 
close  of  the  fight  in  the  second  day.  In  that  fight  the  Na¬ 
tional  troops,  in  spite  of  their  General,  won  a  victory,  and 
the  road  to  Richmond  was  open,  through  a  rapid  pursuit  of 
the  panic-stricken  rebels.  So  said  Kearny,  and  so  says 
Hooker,  and  above  all,  so  say  the  soldiers  who  fought  that 
glorious  fight. 

is  well  known  how,  after  prolonged  inaction,  to 
which  the  ingenuity  of  his  Mends  have  afforded  no 
explanation,  and  after  the  rebels  had  been  permitted  to 
swell  their  ranks  until  they  became  superior  in  force,  Gen. 
McClellan  achieved  his  “masterly  change  of  base.”  Nor  is 
it  forgotten  at  what  fearful  cost  of  blood  that  achievement 
effected ;  nor  how  when  effected  it  only  amounted  to  im¬ 
prisonment  on  the  banks  of  the  James  River,  where  the  before 
splendid  but  now  wrecked  army  of  the  Potomac  was  para¬ 
lyzed,  until  relieved  by  the  brilliant  advance  and  persistent 
fighting  of  Gen.'  Pope  on  the  Rapidan  and  Rappahannock, 
which,  by  occupying  the  enemy,  allowed  McClellan  to  escape 
from  the  military  checkmate  in  which  his  incapacity  had 
placed  him. 

How  he  requited  the  services  of  Gen.  Pope,  how  he  be¬ 
trayed  the  man  who  had  rescued  him  from  the  consequences 
‘ ‘  i  own  ignorance  and  felly,  the  world  will  one  day 
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learn.  He  deliberately  permitted  him,  directly  and  through 
his  satellites,  of  whom  Fltzjohn  Porter  is  chief,  to  be  as¬ 
sailed  in  his  rear,  and  compelled  to  fight  superior  numbers 
In  front,  while  he  sat  moodily  at  Alexandria,  disobeying  the 
orders  of  his  superiors  at  Washington,  and  organizing  that 
infamous  plot  which,  by  threatening  the  existence  of  the 
Government,  resulted,  through  the  weakness  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  his  reinstatement  in  command  of  the  art 
the  banishment  of  the  man  who  probably  saved  bin 
Richmond  prison  to  the  wilds  of  Minnesota ! 

Next  came  the  campaign  in  Maryland,  in  which, 
vigorous  pursuit  of  six  miles  a  day,  he  ultimately  overtook 
the  main  rebel  army  in  its  chosen  position  at  Antietl 
The  Held  of  Antietam  was  won  not  through,  but  in  spite  of 
McClellan,  who  permitted  the  enemy  to  throw  the  whole 
weight  of  his  army  on  each  division  of  the  National  force 
in  detail;  and,  after  the  field  was  won,  permitted 
escape  across  the  Potomac  in  face  of  a  soldiery  eager  to 
fructify  their  victory,  and  anxious  only  to  escape  the  leaden 
grasp  that  restrained  them.  The  result  was  anne 
phrase  which  tingled  every  American  cheek  with  shame,  for 
its  characteristic  puerility  and  weakness :  “  Oen.  Lee  ad- 
mis  publicly  that  ht  has  been  ihochi,i,,l„  w. >,»>».'  1  ' 

The  battle  of  Antietam  was  fought  ou  the  17th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  for  nearly  six  weeks,  comprising  the  whole 
period  in  which  our  advance  was  possible,  Gen.  McClellan 
lay  obstinately  quiet  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  with 
only  the  pleasant  incident  of  a  second  march  of  Stuart’s  cav¬ 
alry  around  his  lines,  and  into  the  loyal  States  behind  him. 
Neither  the  urgent  appeals  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  the 
personal  appeals  of  the  President  (who  humiliated  himself 
and  the  Nation  by  soliciting  his  subordinate  to  move),  nor 
yet  the  “peremptory  orders”  of  the  Government,  were  suf¬ 
ficient  to  rouse  the  General  to  action.  And  when  at  the  last 
hour,  just  as  the  snows  began  to  whiten  the  hills,  and  the 
rains  to  soften  the  roads  and  make  them  impassable, 
snail-like  advance  was  ordered,  which  in  due  time  disclosed 
that  the  enemy  had  again  escaped,  and  that  the  campaign 
of  1862  was  over! 

After  15  months  of  time  wasted,  $300,000,000  squandered, 
and  80,000  lives  sacrificed,  the  incubus  which  has  so  long 
weighed  down  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  the  incompetence 
which  has  thwarted  it,  and  the  insubordination  which  has  de¬ 
moralized  it,  all  combined  in  the  person  of  Gen.  McClellan, 
have  been  thrown  oil',  and  the  Nation  breathes  freer! 
soldier  is  at  last  at  the  head  of  our  gallant  army.  Burn¬ 
side  in  the  East,  and  Rosecrans  in  the  West,  revive  the 
hope  of  the  people.  They  succeed  to  responsibilities  not 
their  own,  under  circumstances  of  greatest  difllculty.  But 
they  are  patriots  as  well  as  soldiers.  Neither  their  associa¬ 
tions  nor  their  sympathies  have  been  with  traitors  in  arms 
e  McClellan’s  and  Buell’s.  Unlike  the  latter,  they 


escaped  from  an  assailable  position  and  established  on  a  dis¬ 
tant  and  formidable  base.  He  succeeds  to  a  winter  cam¬ 
paign,  in  which  he  must  act  across  half  a  State,  through  the 
sodden  soil  of  which  McClellan  never  succeeded  in  penetrat¬ 
ing  so  Cal-  as  to  be  out  of  the  sight  of  the  dome  of  the  Capi¬ 
tol.  He  has  got  to  repair  the  blunders  of  a  year,  and  carry 
the  Hag  of  his  country  victoriously  over  fields  whence  it 
lately  recoiled  in  dishonor.  Twice  has  his  present  position 
been,  offered  to  him,  and  twice  with  the  modesty  of  true 
greatness  he  has  declined  it.  It  comes  now  in  a  shape  that 
cannot  be  refused.  His  predecessor  has  been  peremptorily 
dismissed  for  cause,  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  has  desig¬ 
nated  him  for  the  vacancy.  He  cannot  be  insensible  to  the 
tremendous  responsibility  devolved  on  him,  but  we  believe 
this  will  not  paj-alyze  his  powers,  or  weigh  him  down  into 
the  slough  of  inaction.  We  are  confident  that  if  he  cannot 
strike  his  enemy  in  front,  he  will  assail  him  in  flank  and 
rear.  Of  one  thing  the  nation  ma 
not  be  permitted  to  waste  away  in  inaction, 
ful  of  half-starved  rebels  be  allowed  to  hold  in  check  the 
power  of  the  United  States,  in  mud  forts  and  with  wooden 


WHAT  IS  SAID  AND  DOING  IN  WASHINGTON. 

The  President  takes  the  result  of  the  New  York  elections 

S  Fo™P°!0Ph“r1Ir  ”r°,d  do,"lU*M>  P™“‘  "V  the  lssson.  Wh.a 
Col.  Forney  inquired  oj  him  how  ho  felt  about  New  York,  he  replied : 

U!“  that  b°r  in  Kentucky,  who  atnbbed  hie  toe  while 
w  ,  I  ,US  '"T"1'"”"-  The  hoy  ..id  lie  was  too  bigto  cry,  and 

Ju.ffhhadb’hurt  to  laugh.’’ - Upwards  of  r.000  Colleetora,  Deputy- 

™i  wh™,  ’  Aewaaors  and  Alalatant-Assessors  are  now  engaged  in  U 
collection  of  Internal  Revenue  in  the  loyal  States.  The  amount  , 


$150,000,000 ;  butthlssi 


e  iucroiiscdto  $200,000,000, 


i  official  circles.  It  Is  noticed  that  Van  Dorn  n.  inata 
rod  after  losing  the  battle  of  Corinth.  Gen.  Halleek  remi 
i  rigid  system  of  accouutabiUt.y  would  doubtless  1 
u  the  past,  but  our  leader* 
t  Generals  f 


i(  Iu  God’s 
To  reap  t 
By  this  one  bloody 


,  cbeerly  o 
harvest  of  perpetual  peace 
. of  sharp  war.” 


d’artnie  within  — - - 8  , 

IlS’  practically  crippled  by  McCook,  was  not  closelffollowed  in 
2,  S  SaT"  men  com^niu  bitter,y  tbat  Western  troops 

nnert  n  r  rm  from  a  «eld  ^rc  they  arc  needed,  a£d 

used  to  reinforce  the  idle  Army  of  the  Potomac;  and  that,  too,  while, 
might  hnve  opened  the  Mississippi,  and 


Preedom’8  Martyrs. 

Write  every  name— lowlier  the  bir 
Loftier  the  death  I— and  trust  that 
d  earth 


know  “what  tbe  war  is  about.”  May  Heaven,  hitherto 
insulted  by  the  instruments  which  we  have  put  forward  for 
our  salvation,  aid  their  arms  and  strengthen  their  judg¬ 
ments  !  s 

•  ,And.  .B0W  one  word  for  ourselves,  and  our  alleged 
“hostility”  to  Gen.  McClellan.  None  more  loyally  than  our¬ 
selves  concurred  in  his  appointment  to  the  command  of  the 
army  of  the  Potomac.  Circumstances  seemed  to  indicate 
him  as  the  man  for  the  occasion.  We  knew  that  he  had 
been  a  favorite  of  Jeff.  Davis,  who  sent  him  on  the  commis¬ 
sion  to  Sebastopol.  We  knew  that  he  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  Beauregard,  Lovell  and  Smith,  and  was  implicated 
with  them  and  Quitman  in  their  filibustering  designs  on  Cuba. 
We  never  doubted  that  had  he  been  in  New  Orleans  instead 
of  Cincinnati  when  the  war  broke  out,  he  would  have  taken 
command  in  the  rebel  army,  or  have  maintained  “  a  dignified 
neutrality.”  But  with  the  honors  of  the  North  cast  adven¬ 
titiously  full  upon  him,  and  with  a  command  of  a  grandeur 
rarely  bestowed  on  one  so  young,  and  never 
deserving,  we  thought  tbe  Nation  bad  purchased  Ms fidelity 
and  secured  the  utmost  exertion  of  his  capacities.  It  was 
left  to  experience  to  prove  how  narrow  these  capacities 
were,  and  to  develope  that  dogged  conceit  which  have  since 
made  Mm  impervious  to  remonstrance,  oblivious  to  censure 
and  indifferent  to  orders.  His  delay  in  tbe  autumn  of  1861,’ 
Ins  cruelty  m  keeping  his  army  in  summer  quarters  all  through 
the  winter  past,  his  imbecility  in  permitting  the  enemy  to 
escape  from  Manassas,  illustrated  again  before  Yorktown 
and  on  a  scale  surpassing  belief  before  Richmond,  his  base 
Ingratitude  towards  Pope,  and  the  later  development  of  the 
same  deficiencies,  superadded  to  insubordination  on  the 
Upper  Potomac,  have  all  contributed  to  weaken  and  destroy 
our  confidence,  and  convince  us  that,  while  his  appointment 
was  a  mistake,  his  retention  has  been  a  crime. 

In  the  progress  of  the  war  we  have  freely  expressed  our 
opinions,  never  from  a  personal  consideration,  but  with  re¬ 
luctance,  as  a  public  duty.  Then-  expression  has  subjected 
us  to  remonstrance,  to  censure,  and  occasionally  to  abuse 
So  did  eur  arraignment— and  we  were  the  first  to  arraign 
them-of  Stone  and  Buell,  et  id  hoc  genus  orme.  Public 
reprobation  has  overtaken  them  all.  Our  criticisms  have 
been  justified,  and  our  predictions,  as  our  readers  will  bear 
witness,  have  been  fulfilled 

It  only  remains  to  purge  the  army  of  the  Fitzjohn  Porters 
Griffins  and  Sumners,  and  all  those  who  make  the  person¬ 
alities  of  command  a  condition  of  service,  and  the  reform 
will  be  complete.  Thank  God,  neither  fools  nor  traitors  have 
compassed  the  destruction  ol  the  nation,  notwithstanding 
they  have  brought  it  into  imminent  peril ! 

With  the  final  removal  of  McClellan  commences  the 
earnest  prosecution  of  the  war.  We  shall  no  longer  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  ask: 

_  “  Have  our  troops  awaked  ? 

Or  do  they  still,  as  if  with  opium  drugged, 

bnore  to  the  murmurs  of  the  Potomac’s  wave  ?” 


The  New  Commander. 

Gen.  Ambrose  Burnside,  the  victor  of  Roanoke  and 
Newberae,  the  soldier  sans  pear  et  sans  reproche,  is  com¬ 
mander  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  with  the  gallant  Hooker 
as  his  second  in  command.  He  succeeds  to  a  lamentable 
legacy  of  an  autumn  wasted,  and  an  enemy  successfully 


But  from  the  spirit's  slavery . 

Death  has  been  lately  busy  in  onr  camps,  and _ 

down  some  of  the  noblest  and  best  of  ouv  army  leaders. 
First  and  brightest  among  the  names  of  Ms  victims  is  that 
of  the  soldier  and  astronomer,  the  able  officer  in  the  field  « net 
the  honored  devotee  of  science,  Maj.-Gen.  Mitchel, 
portrait  and  a  brief  sketch  of  whose  life  we  published 
issue  of  the  1st  of  November.  He  died  at  Beaufort,  S.  C., 
on  tbe  300i  of  October,  of  malignant  fever,  and  was  buried 
on  tbe  following  day  in  tbe  old  Episcopal  churchyard  of  that 
town.  Of  the  funeral  ceremonies  we  give  an  engraving  in 
another  part  of  this  paper. 

Maj.-Gen.  Israel  B.  Richardson,  of  whom  we  last  week 
gave  a  portrait,  died,  on  the  2d  of  November,  of  wounds 
ceived  at  the  battle  of  Antietam.  Gen.  Richardson  wi.  „ 
thorough  and  experienced  soldier,  and  although  of  quiet  and 
unpretending  manners  and  address,  of  Iron  will 
querable  energy.  In  battle  Ms  coolness  and  bravery  long 
ago  passed  into  a  proverb.  He  was  at  tbe  battle  of  BuU 
where  be  commanded  a  brigade.  He  is  the  officer  who 
preferred  charges  against  Col.  Miles  on  that  occasion,  which, 
bad  they  not  been  set  aside  through  mistaken  tenderness, 
would  have  broken  him,  and  saved  the  nation  from  the 
aster  and  humiliation  of  Harper’s  Ferry. 

Brig.-Gen.  Charles  D.  Jameson,  of  Maine,  died  at  Ms  I 
dence  in  Oldtown,  in  that  State,  on  the  6th  of  November,  of 
incurred  in  the  pestilential  swamps  of  the  Cliicka- 
horainy.  He  was  born  in  the  town  where  he  died,  in  1827, 
where  he  was  a  large  and  successful  manufacturer.  He  was 
among  the  first  to  offer  his  services  to  the  Government  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  and  led  the  first  regiment  from 
Maine  to  the  battlefield.  He  fought  at  its  head  at  Bull 
Run,  where  his  conduct  elicited  merited  commendation  from 

brigade  commander,  Gen.  Tyler.  He  was  commissioned 
Brigadier-General,  Sept.  3,  1861,  and  in  that  capacity  served 
in  the  campaign  of  the  Peninsula,  where  he  contracted  the 
disease  wMch  terminated  his  life.  He  was  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  Governor,  in  the  recent  election  in  Maine  but 
was  beaten. 

Col.  Nathaniel  W.  Brown,  commanding  the  3d  Rhode 
Island  regiment,  died  at  Port  Royal,  S.  C.,  on  the  20th  of 
October,  a  victim  to  the  same  malignant  disease  which 
earned  off  his  superior  officer  and  personal  friend,  Gen. 
Mitchell.  He  was  born  in  Massachusetts,  in  1811.  Subse¬ 
quently  he  was  a  merchant  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  Presi¬ 
dent  of  one  of  the  banks  of  that  city.  On  the  same  day  of 
his  death  died  also  Capt.  J.  C.  Williams,  aid-de-camp  of 
Gen.  Mitchell.  Also,  on  tbe  same  day,  Capt.  Warfield,  Com- 
missary  of  the  Department  of  the  South. 

Lieut. -Col.  James  Savage,  of  the  2d  regiment  Massachu¬ 
setts  Volunteers,  died  in  the  hospital  at  Charlottesville,  Va. 
on  the  22d  of  October,  of  wounds  received  in  the  "  ’  ’ 

Cedar  Mountain,  Aug.  9th.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
college,  and  one  of  the  organizers  of  his  regiment,  which  he 
never  left  after  it  entered  the  field  on  the  1st  of  July,  1861 
Lieut.-Col.  Savage  was  one  of  the  22  officers  of  his  regiment 
when  it  went  into  the  tempest  of  battle  at  Cedar  Mountain 
almost  as  a  forlorn  hope.  Of  these  officers  only  six  returned! 
The  other  14  were  either  killed  or  wounded,  and  taken  pris¬ 
oners.  No  man  volunteered  for  this  war  from  higher  and 
purer  motives  of  duty  and  patriotism  than  those  which 
actuated  Col.  Savage ;  and  among  the  martyrs  of  the  good 
cause  no  name  shines  brighter  than  his. 
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The  National  Integrity. 

He  would  be  a  bold  man  who  should  deny  to  this  country 
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Franklin’s  Whistle.— A  well- -dressed  woman  from  the 

country  recently  called  at  the  Historical  Rooms  in  Hartford,  and  after 
inspecting  the  other  curiosities,  requested  to  be  shown  the  whistle 
which  Franklin  paid  “too  dear”  for,  as  she  had  been  informed  it  was 
kept  there.  The  attendant,  though  slightly  taken  aback  at  flrBt,  rallied 
in  time  to  exhibit  an  ancient  pitch  pipe  which  happened  to  lie  near.  The 
visitor,  having  examined  the  curiosity  attentively,  departed  with  evi¬ 
dent  satisfaction  at  having  seen  with  her  own  eyes  the  instrument  that 
Bounded  the  keynote  to  Poor  Richard’s  proverbs. 

Washington  Dictator —Some  reference  has  been  made 

to  the  dictatorial  powers  conferred  upon  Gen.  Washington  during  the 
war  of  the  Revolution.  They  are  contained  and  enumerated  in  a  resolve 
of  Congress,  dated  the^7th  of  Decern -  1  - 

to  the  organization  a: 


irrency,  or  are  otherwise  disaffected  t 
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write  for  nothing,  and  dedicate  his  brain  to  the  public. 
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SOMEBODY’S  WIFE. 

Ah!  Madeline  is  fond  and  fair, 

And  Winifred  is  young. 

The  first  has  golden-tinted  hair, 

In  ’wildering  clusters  hung. 

The  last  has  teeth  of  living  pearl— 
Her  laugh  is  full  of  life ; 

And  either  would  be  just  the  girl 
To  make  somebody’s  wife. 

But  Madeline  is  still  and  proud, 

While  Winifred  is  young : 

The  first  will  scarcely  speak  aloud 
The  love-words  on  her  tongue. 

The  last  will  chatter  all  the  day, 

And  sing  like  any  bird ; 

And,  let  th6  mood  be  grave  or  gay, 
Have  still  a  fitting  word. 

I  love  fair  Madeline  full  well, 

And  Winifred  so  young : 

The  first  for  what  she  will  not  tell, 
Though  lingering  on  her  tongue ; 
The  last  for  all  the  glorious  pearls 
She  flings  along  her  life. 

They  both  are  winsome,  dashing  girls, 
To  make  somebody’s  wife. 

But  while  I  love  sweet  Winifred, 

And  Madeline  as  well, 

I  would  not  with  them  either  wed. 
For  reasons  I  could  tell. 

These  reasons  let  me  speak  outright, 
Though  they  with  fear  be  rife, 

I  love  with  all  a  lover’s  might— 

I  love— somebody’s  wife. 

I  dare  not,  will  not,  breathe  her  name, 
Though  musical  it  be ; 

And  think  it  no  such  wondrous  shame 
To  say  that  she  loves  me. 

I  love  the  man  whose  song  beguiled 
This  bird  into  his  nest, 

And  oh !  I  love  the  baby  child 
That  nestles  on  her  breast. 

Ho  jealous  throb  my  heart  assails, 

•  To  watch  my  Mend’s  advance, 
Though  he  may  words  of  love  unveil 
In  every  passive  glance. 

He  wooed  and  won  the  gentle  thing,* 
His  star  of  faith  to  be ; 

Ere  I  my  wreaths  of  love  could  fling, 
Somebody’s  wife  was  she. 

For  she  has  floods  of  golden  hair, 

And  teeth  of  pearly  white, 

And  she  has  skin  as  soft,  as  fair, 

And  eyes  as  diamonds  bright. 

Her  hand  is  like  a  sculptured  form, 
Her  foot  a  dreamy  speck, 

Her  lips  and  cheeks  with  color  warm, 
And  glory  in  her  neck. 


Like  some  past  love  that  died, 
To  worship  as- 1  would  a  star 
I’d  chosen  for  my  guide— 

To  let  the  love  that  fills  my  soul 
Refine  my  inner  life, 

That  I  may  all  my  dreams  control, 
And  love— somebody’s  wife. 


ENLISTED. 

a  Well,  what  have  I  done  to  deserve  this,  that’s  the  < 

tion  I  would  ask  ?  Look  at  me— willing  to  work,  and  denied  the 
privilege ;  well  educated,  without  a  chance  of  turning  it  to  account 
ambitious,  and  no  opportunity.  What  can  I  do !” 

The  speaker  was  a  young  man,  not  over  twenty-three ;  a  well-kni 
body  and  good  face,  but  hearing  about  with  him  all  the  marks  of  i 
hard  tussle  with  the  world,  in  which  he  had  come  off  second  best, 
having  left  behind  at  some  period  of  the  struggle  the  nap  and 
nesB  of  his  coat,  the  shape  and  integrity  of  his  boots,  and  the  glossi¬ 
ness  of  his  hat.  He  leaned  lazily  against  the  fence  rails  and  emp 
sized  his  words  with  vehement  cuts  at  a  small  stick  he  held  in 
hand,  with  a  small  knife,  showing  by  the  very  force  of  his  action 
the  unoffending  timber,  that  there  was  no  lack  of  real  energy  in 

His  opposite,  and  the  one  to  whom  he  addressed  these  very  forci 
queries,  was  a  lady,  the  description  of  whom  we  shall  omit,  merely 
remarking  that  about  the  eyes  a  bandage  was  bound,  and  in  her  left 
hand  she  held  a  horn-shaped  casket  filled  to  overflowing  with  various 
pleasant  little  matters,  such  as  purses  of  gold,  eadeaux  of  jewels, 
bonds,  mortgages  and  bank  stock,  appointments  to  high  and  profit¬ 
able  office,  and  so  forth,  etcetera.  As  the  name  of  this  lady  may 
be  unknown  to  some  reader,  it  shall  not  be  withheld.  Her  cognomen 
is  Fortune,  and  her  business  at  that  moment  was  the  holding 
short  conversation  with  Wilson  Alden,  the  young  gentleman  we  1 
just  introduced,  as  shS  dropped  through  the  village  of  SmithyiUe 
sunny  morning  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1861. 

“With  all  deference  to  your  earnestness,”  spoke  the  lady,  looking 
at  Alden  with  somewhat  of  a  softening  smile,  or  rather  turning  hei 
bandaged  eyes  in  his  direction,  “  I  think  you  are  wrong.  You  ask  o: 
me  what  you  shall  do.  Now  you  know  that  it  is  against  my  princi¬ 
ples  to  direct  any  of  my  votaries  In  the  path  they  should  pursue. 
They  must  strive  for  themselves,  and  when  I  find  them  stru 
manfully  up  the  hill  I  will  give  them  a  push  onward.  Ignorant 
people  judge  me  to  be  blind,  because  sb  a  matter  of  policy  I  wear  this 
bandage  about  my  eyes,  but  let  me  assure  you  that  when  necessity 
calls  for  it  I  can  ^ee  well  enough,” 

“But,"  says  Alden,  “I  have  struggled  both  physically  and  men¬ 
tally,  and  yet  look  at  me.  There  may  perhaps  be  something  want- 
jug  in  my  organization  that  militates  against  success ;  I  see  thost 
who  lack  my  ability  find  their  way  to  good  positions,  while  I  am  lpfl 
to  idleness.  This  has  gone  on  so  long  that  I  am  shunned  as  an  un¬ 
fortunate.  Though  it  never  reaches  my  ears,  I  am  sure  that  th< 
world  sets  me  down  as  a  never- da-well,  or  perhaps  as  an  idle 
lounger,  because  time  has  added  to  my  shabbiaeis." 


Fortune  looked  somewhat  pityingly  from  under  the  bandage  at  the 
young  man’s  seedy  habiliments,  and  then  6aid : 

■  i  my  friend,  of  the  importance  of  good  clothes, 
and  how  intimately  a  stylish  boot  and  success  in  life  are  connected ; 
et  not  this  fact  discourage  you,  when  you  remember  that  Napo- 
the  Great  once  was  a  petitioner  for  the  material  that  should 
!  him  a  new  pair  of  unmentionables,  and  was  not  able  to  obtain 
til  after  some  diplomacy  on  his  part.  This  was  before  he  took 
;e  of  the  mob  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  you  must  understand,  and 
that  artillery  was  the  true  power  behind  the  throne.” 

Alden  looked  hopelessly  at  his  lower  limbs,  and  felt  hut  small  en- 


cuse  me,”  he  said,  “  of  laziness,  if  they  give  me 
ork  to  do.  No  man  can  say  that  I  have  ever  treated  him  unjustly, 
•  that  I  have  in  any  way  been  guilty  of  a  meanness.” 

“  All  of  which  is  very  true,”  replied  Fortufie ;  “  but  have  you  im- 
roved  every  opportunity,  and  sought  by  small 
p  a  great  structure.” 

This  was  a  poser  to  Alden,  and  not  being  able 
locutor  favorably,  he  had  no  answer. 

"  Fortune  went  on,  “let  me  ma 
you,  which  is — never  let  an  opportunity  slip.  He  who  sits  still  and 
will  utterly  fail  in  the  grand  ends  of  life.  Remember 
that,  Wilson  Alden,  and  so  good-morning.” 

Wilson  gave  himself  a  stretch  and  looked  about,  hut  the  lady  had 
gone ;  whether  through  the  earth  or  up  in  a  balloon,  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  to  say. 

There  may  be  some  with  a  diminutive  lump  of  belief  who  will  carp 
;  this  conversation  and  its  results ;  those  who  will  say  that  Fortune 
sver  enters  into  familiar  conversations  of  the  kind  related,  or  that 
she  is  not  accustomed  to  tramping  byroads  in  the  country  villages, 
seeking  whom  6he  may  encourage.  To  such  we  can  only  say,  that 
falsity  of  the  visitation  concerns  only  Mr.  Wilson 


It  will  be  anough  on  our  part  to  admit  the  general  argument,  and 
the  conversations  on  both  sides,  to  be  true.  Wilson  Alden  bore 
the  reputation  in  Smithville  of  an  idler  and  a  lounger. 

The  good  citizens  of  Smithville  could  cite  n<^  specific  fault  on  the 
part  of  the  young  man  but  this.  With  a  good  education,  he  had 
'  to  turn  it  to  account  over  the  double-entry  of  its  shopkeepers, 
show  his  talent  as  a  salesman,  by  persuading  the  fair  maids, 
wives,  and  widows  that  blue  was  yellow,  and  a  certain  calico  with 
'  "  :h  his  employer  happened  to  be  overstocked,  was  just  the  very 
g  that  suited  their  complexions.  A  lack  of  this  talent  and  a  dis- 
farm  labor  had  made  Wilson  Alden  deficient  in  ward 
be,  weak  in  purse,  and  weak  in  confidence  of  his  ability. 

What  instance  can  be  cited  of  masculine  trouble,  whether  it  be 
physical,  mental  or  pecuniary,  in  which  there  is  not  a  feminine  sym¬ 
pathiser.  We  will  venture  to  answer,  not  one,  nor  do  we  intend  to 
bring  forward  one  isolated  case. 

Among  the  fair  denizens  of  Smithville  was  Kittie  Danvers.  Since 
e  day  when  Kittie  had  just  entered  the  district  school,  and  Wilson 
Alden  had,  in  the  face  of  the  burning  jealousies  of  half  the  boys’ 
department,  appropriated  the  little  seven  years  old,  mischief-loving, 
hazel-eyed  child,  their  hearts  had  been  indissoluble.  The  day  and 
fht  dreams  of  th'e  boys  were  of  Kittie  Danvers,  and  he  sure  that 
every  wood  hunt,  whether  it  be  for  pinster  apples,  wild  flowers  o 
ts,  the  results  were  for  her.  He  it  was  who  taught  her  the  mys- 
ies  of  fly  fishing,  helped  her  through  the  intricacies  of  double  rule 
three  and  parsing,  and  in  the  long  strolls  carried  her  kic 
.en  he  chose  to  think  her  tired.  She  it  was  whose  fingers, 
with  thpmeedle  and  ■with  jjastry,  took  many  a  stitch  and  ki 
a  wool  stocking  fc*-  the  motherless  boy,  or  solaced  1 
any  a  toothsome  pie  or  cake  made  by  her  own  tiny  hands. 

Was  there  any  wonder  that  Kitty  Danvers  could  not  see  her  schoo 
impanion  and  her  man-lover  in  the  same  light  as  the  good  people 
of  Smithville  ?  Is  there  any  wonder -that  while  she  was  not  blind  to 
,  she  was  utterly  so  to  the  shortcomings  that 
caused  it  and  as  faithfully  thought  it  part  of  Wilson  Alden’s  destiny 
i  she  believed  in  his  love  ? 

Wilson  pondered  well  over  those  last  words  of  Fortune,  “never 
t  an  opportunity  slip,”  and  pondering,  looking  unceasingly  for  it. 
here  was  no  chance  now  in  business,  people  told  him,  the  Southern 
had  upset  everything,  and  there  was  no  use  trying  until 
settled.  Y^fison  did  not  heed  this,  but  still  kept  lookihg, 
bearing  in  mind  the  words,  “  He  who  sits  still  and  waits  for  me,  will 
utterly  fail  in  the  grand  end  of  his  life.”  He  no  longer  sat  still,  even 
though  the  Southern  difficulties  took  a  more  formidable  shape,  and 
elves  into  a  cloud  upon  the  entire  social  horizon. 
Even  when  the  guns  of  Sumter  boomed  over  the  whole  land,  he  was 
stirring,  not,  perhaps,  looking  for  a  chance  to  keep  a  set  of  books  by 
double  entry  nor  yet  to  retail  one  extra  yard  of  calico,  but  with  a 
heart  swelling  with  love  of  country,  watching  what  should  emerge 
am  the  smoke. 

He  had  not  to  watch  long,  for  filing  from  the  vapor  came  legions 
struggling  with  each  other  for  precedence  and  rushing 
of  their  capitol  and  self-elected  Government. 

;  first  who  sprang  at  the  call  when  the  shout  rang 
village,  was  Wilson  Alden.  He  did  not  wait  until  a 
was  tendered  him.  He  did  not  stop  to  ask  himself 
was  the  opportunity  he  was  not  to  neglect,  lie  heard 
only  that  the  land  for  which  his  grandfather  had  fought  was  en¬ 
dangered,  and  he  thought  only  that  he  was  possessed  of  a  good  right 
arm  and  a  clear  head,  and  these  were  at  her  service. 

There  were  some  little  heart  sinkings  of  Kittie  when,  within  an 
hour  after  signing  the  roll,  Wilson  hastened  proudly  to  announce  it 
to  her,  for  who  else  would  care  whether  he  had  enlisted  or  not  ?  With 
the  natural  appreciation  of  love,  she  felt  as  though  he  should  have 
been  something  more  than  “  only  a  private,”  and  for  a  moment  she 
regretted  that  she  was  not  President  that  she  might  make  him  a 
major-general,  but  when  she  thought  how  much  happier  she  felt  at 
his  being  among  the  first  to  answer  the  call,  all  this  went  away  and 
■without  a  tear,  she  prepared  to  surrender  her  lover  to  his  duty. 

T’was  on  the  morning  of  the  day  that  the  regiment  was  to  march 
that  Kittie  hung  about  the  neck  of  the  young  soldier,  under  the  old 
chestnuts  where  they  had  met  so  many  times,  and  said  a  few 
parting  words. 

“Never  let  an  opportunity  slip,  dear  Wilson.” 

Wilson  started  and  looked  into  the  depths  of  those  >great  hazel 
eyes,  Where  djd  she  ever  h 


a,  top.  The  drunken  quartermaster’s  sergeant  was  left  behind,  anQ 
W  ilson  Alden  filled  his  place. 

On  the  day  that  the  regiment  arrived  in  Washington  the  blood  of 
Wilson  thrilled  to  his  fingers  ends  when  the  Colonel,  in  the  presence 
of  all  hie  officers,  commended  his  management  during  the  difficult 
transportation,  and  said  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have 
proceeded  without  him.  Bravo,  sergeant ! 

There  were  those  who  knew  and  whose  opinion  was  well  worth 
having,  who  declared  that  there  was  no  regiment  in  the  service  in 
which  the  sanitary  regulations,  the  business,  the  rations,  and  as  a 
consequence  the  general  health  and  happiness  of  the  men  could  com¬ 
pare  with  that  hailing  from  about  Smithville.  The  colonel  was  justly 
proud  of  it,  and  lost  no  chance  of  commending  his  quartermaster’s 
department;  but  the  colonel  was  honest,  and  whenever  he  was 
asked,  and  perhaps  sometimes  when  he  was  not,  he  always  said  very 
bluntly  that  to  Sergeant  Alden  belonged  all  the  credit.  Bravo, 
sergeant ! 

The  regiment  was  in  the  front,  within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  pickets 
of  the  enemy ;  consequently  there  was  no  lack  of  work,  sometimes 

sional  whir  of  a  shell,  waking  up  the  camp  at  all  hours.  The  quar¬ 
termaster  was  always  a  stickler  for  the  fact  that  he  was  non-comba¬ 
tant,  and  as  a  consequence  he  never  could  be  brought  to  admire 
these  missiles,  or  understand  why  so  many  of  them  came  whistling 
and  pinging  about  his  tent.  It  was  perhaps  a  failure  to  understand 
this  problem  that  induced  that  gentleman  to  feel  that  he  was  more 
fitted  to  grace  the  paths  of  civil  life,  and  consequently  one  summer 
morning  the  position  he  had  held  was  vacant,  and  Smithville 
boasted  a  hero  returned  from  the  war. 

One  or  two  of  the  lieutenants  contended  stoutly  that  Sergeant 
Alden  was  not  in  the  line  of  promotion,  and  offered  to  prove  it  by 
the  articles  of  war ;  but  the  bluff  colonel,  with  one 
ful  words  about  the  articles  of  wav  or  the  one  or 
who  were  ambitious  of  the  position,  it  never  was  known  which, 
popped  Sergeant  Alden  into  the  vacant  berth,  and  in  a  week  Lieut. 

There  was  some  difficulty  in  keeping  the  new  quartermaster 
strictly  to  his  duty.  Not  but  what  that  duty  was  well  performed, 
yet  there  Was  a  rumor  about  the  camp  that  he  was  sadly  given  to 
volunteer  on  scouting  parties,  and  Invariably  about  when  any  expe¬ 
on  foot.  The  colonel  grumbled  a  little,  declar¬ 


ing  that  Lieutenant  Alden 
that  if  he  werelos 
objection  stood  in 


Wilson  gave  another  litt 
another  promise,  and  Kittie  i 


another  pressure, 


ot  forget  Kittie.” 

moving,  the  quartermaster  was  in 
'  found,  and  when  found, 


eyes  of  the  colonel  until  one  marked  day 
personal  reconnoissance 
with  but  a  small  escort.  He  had  gone  but  a  few  miles  from  camp 
when  a  deserter  from  the  enemy  came  in,  and  from  the  information 
imparted,  the  conclusion  was  that  before  that  time  the  colonel  and 
his  escort  were  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  a  large  party  of  the  rebels. 

There  was  no  time  for  consideration.  It  was  a  desperate  enter¬ 
prise,  but  it  must  be  tried.  The  colonel  must  be  rescued.  It  was 
not  in  the  line  of  the  quartermaster’s  duty  to  call  for  volunteers  for 
this  perilous  mission,  but  what  was  to  be  done  ?  the  captains  who 
were  present  stood  aghast,  and  the  quartermaster  could  command 
the  confidence  of  the  men.  Away  they  went,  double  quick,  ten 
score  of  gallant  fellows,  with  but  one  mind  among  them  all.  The 
miles  were  but  rods  beneath  their  feet,  and  before  the  band  who 
held  the  little  knot  of  prisoners  in  their  midst  could  think  of  a 
rescue,  the  quartermaster  and  his  volunteers  were  in  their  ranks 
hewing  their  walkthrough. 

They  fought  well,  those  fighters  in  a  false  cause,  and  despite  the 
bravery  of  the  quartermaster’s  hand,  victory  hung  shivering  in  the 
wind.  If  the  prisoners  could  but  he  reached  and  released  that  they 
might  aid,  but  they  had  been  removed  to  an  elevated  spot  a  little 
distant.  One  instant  the  quartermaster  stood  irresolute.  It  was  a 
daring  feat,  but  oh  what  a  gallant  one !  With  his  sword  convul¬ 
sively  grasped,  he  gazed  toward  the  spot.  Why  doeB  the  quarter 
master  start  and  turn  quickly  to  his  right  ?  He  has  heard  a 
Whisper,  clear  and  distinct,  amid  the  din  of  the  fight. 

“  Never  let  an  opportunity  slip.” 

A  glance  at  his  men  and  another  toward  the  spot  where  stood  the 
colonel,  a  start,  a  rush,  a  tumult  of  shouts  and  yells,  of  attacks  and 
repulses,  and  the  game  was  won,  the  enemy  in  full  flight,  and  the 
quartermaster  with  a  large  addition  to  his  stores  in  the  way  of  arms, 
and  a  tolerable  wound  in  the  leg,  was  carried  back  to  the  camp. 

“  It  was  a  most  glorious  action,  and  covered  him  with  honor,” 
was  the  declaration  of  the  major-general  in  his  special  order. 

“It  was  more  than  human,  it  was  godlike,  and  endears  him  to  me 
as  a  brother,”  said  the  colonel  to  his  officers,  and  when  writing 

Bravo,  quartermaster ! 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  general  who  had  so  complimented  him 
should  be  anxious  to  see  the  quartermaster  to  whose  exertions  it 
was  owing  that  he  had  so  fine  a  regiment  in  his  command  ?  And  is 
it  any  wonder  that  the  general  should  say,  on  taking  his  leave  and 
shaking  hands  with  the  young  soldier, 

“You  must  hurry  and  get  well,  Alden,  we  can’t  do  without  you.  I 

While  the  wound  was  getting  well  Alden  had  abundant  time  to 
think.  He  thought  of  how  proud  Kittie  must  feel  of  him,  for  he 
knew  that  his  late  exploit  was  in  all  the  papers,  and  that  his  name 
had  travelled  in  print  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other.  He 
tried  hard  to  persuade  himself  that  he  did  not  care  for  the  opinion 
of  the  people  of  Smithville,  but  in  spite  of  his  trying  |it  would 
struggle  up,  and  then  how  glad  he  was  to  feel  that  he  had  not  sat 
still  and  waited  for  fortune  to  come,  but  that  he  had  gone  out  and 
sought  her.  He  thought  also  that  he  loved  his  regiment,  and  that 
as  he  had  started  his  fortunes  with,  so  would  he  not  depart  from  it. 
And  then  came  once  more  the  whisper, 

“Never  let  an  opportunity  slip.” 

And  so,  when  he  was  able  to  be  again  upon  his  feet,  and  received 
one  day  an  order  from  the  general,  borne  by  the  colonel,  annouD 
ring  that  he  had  been  appointed  upon  the  staff  with  the  rank  o{ 
captain,  and  when  the  colonel  said,  with  the  tears  gathering  in  his 
eyes,  that  jt  was  a  great  blow  to  part  with  him,  but  that  he  would 
regard  it  as  selfish  and  unfriendly  to  keep  him  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  Alden  felt  that  he  had  no  right  to  refuse,  and  gracefully 
took  his  place  upon  the  staff  of  the  general  of  division. 

There  was  one  drawback  connected  with  it  that  sat  uneasily  upon 
the  inclinations  of  Capt.  Alden,  which  was,  no  more  scouting.  It 
would  be  lessening  the  dignity  of  an  officer  of  the  general  staff  to 
embark  in  any  hap-hazard  undertaking.  This  was  the  parting  in¬ 
junction  of  the  colonel,  and  Alden  promised  to  follow  it. 

Perhaps  it  was  pity  on  the  part  of  the  general,  who  could  not  fail 
to  see  upon  the  face  of  his  raw  captain  every  day  a  look  of  disap¬ 
pointment,  as  each  party  of  reconnoissance  went  out  without  him, 
that  induced  him  to  place  Capt.  Wilson  Alden  in  command  of  an 
escort  that  was  to  convey  valuable  stores  of  imminent  necessity  and 
money  to  pay  off  the  men  of  an  outlying  brigade.  In  taking  leave 
of  him,  the  general  said, 

“  Captain  Alden,  I  am  under  the  impression  that  you  are  one  who 
will  never  let  an  opportunity  slip.” 


that  great  quality  in  a  soldier,  l  have  appointed  you  to  this  eommand. 
You  will  have,  sir,  to  pass  through  dangerous  places,  where  no  aid 
oan  reaoh  you,  and  where  nothing  but  skill  and  bravery  will  be  effec¬ 
tive.  God  go  with  you,  Captain  Alden.” 

The  men  said  that  Capt.  Alden  never  slept,  and  that  nothing  tool? 
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THE  ALARUM. 

BY  J.  H.  jrCNATJOHTEN. 

Why  is  tlie  plough  in  the  furrow  still? 

Why  is  the  rust  on  the  board  and  share  ? 
Where  are  the  hands  that  held  with  a  will, 

And  the  feet  that  followed  from  year  to  year? 
The  hands  are  wielding  the  streaming  blade— 
The  feet  are  treading  the  crimson  mead— 

The  bugle  and  dram  thro’  the  valley  passed, 
And  the  plough  stood  still  at  the  bugle  blast ! 


Why  is  the  com  yet  leffc'in  the  field? 

Why  is  the  noisy  mill  so  still? 

Where  is  the  reaper  the  sickle  to  wield, 

And  where  is  the  miller  to  tend  the  mill? 

The  reaper  has  gone  to  a  field  afar, 

And  the  miller  now  grinds  with  the  wheels  of  v 
The  bugle  and  drum  thro*  the  valley  passed, 
And  the  mill  stood  still  at  the  bugle  blast ! 


Whither  are  pouring  the  columns  forth, 

While  trembles  the  earth  with  the  jar  of  cannon? 
To  victory !  Forward  ye  men  of  the  North— 


Ye  men  from  the  Tay,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Shannon ! 
The  “  mustering  place”  is  the  war-slient  lea— 
Forward  for  God  and  for  Liberty ! 

So  the  loom  and  the  anvil,  the  plough  and  the  mill, 
At  the  marshalling  bugle  blast  are  still. 

Babble  Brook,  Nov.,  1862. 


VERNER’S  PRIDE. 


!  AUTHORESS  C 


:  guests.  It  must  have 
been  at  home,  we  must  suppose,  for  he  took  his  way  straight  to¬ 
wards  Verner’s  Pride,  sauntering  through  the  village  as  if  he  had 
leisure  to  look  about  him,  his  thoughts  deep  in  his  projected  im- 


Here,  a  piece  of 


d  be  filled  in;  there,  was  the 
;  yonder,  was  the  spot  for  a  projected 
library  and  reading-room;  on,  he  walked,  throwing  his  glances 
everywhere.  As  he  neared  the  shop  of  Mrs.  Duff, 
denly  in  view,  facing  him ;  a  little 


wine  untouched.  Full  half  an  hour  had  he  thus  sat,  when  the  en¬ 
trance  of  Tynn  aroused  him.  He  poured  out  a  glass  and  raised  it  to 
his  lips.  Tynn  bore  a  note  on  his  silver  waiter. 

“Mattiss’s  boy  has  just  brought  it,  sir.  He  is  waiting  to  know 
whether  there’s  any  answer.” 

Lionel  opened  the  note,  and  was  reading  it,  when  a  sound  of  car¬ 
riage  wheels  came  rattling  on  to  the  terrace,  passed  the  windows 
and  stopped  at  the  hall  door.  “  Who  can  be  paying  me  a  visit  to¬ 
night,  I  wonder  ?”  cried  he.  “  Go  and  see,  Tynn.” 

“  It  sounded  like  one  of  them  rattling  one-horse  flies  from  the  rail¬ 
way  station,”  was  Tynn’s  comment,  as  he  left  the  room. 

Whoever  it  might  be  they  appeared  pretty  long  in  entering,  and 
Lionel,  very  greatly  to  his  surprise,  heard  a  sound  as  of  much  lug¬ 
gage  being  deposited  in  the  hall.  He  was  on  the  point  of  going 


forward.  A 

young,  fair  face  and  form,  clothed  in  deep  mourning,  with  a  shower 
of  golden  curls  shading  her  damask  cheeks.  For  one  siugle  moment 


I  within  him  fast 
ursed  on,  and  his 
been  fondly 
i  was  forgotten  ?  Truly 


furiously.  His  puli 
went  hot  and  cold  > 
himself,  during  t 


heart  leaped  as  i 

throbbed,  hi 
.  its  emotion 
past  months 
it  rudely  un 


Tynn  shut  the  door,  leaving  them  alone.  Lionel  was  not  so  agi¬ 
tated  as  to  forget  the  courtesies  of  life.  He  shook  hands  with  her, 
and,  in  the  impulse  of  tho  moment  called  her  Sibylla ;  and  then  bit 
his  tongue  for  doing  it. 

She  burst  into  tears.  There,  as  lie  held  her  hand.  She  lifted  her 
lovely  face  to  him  with  a  yearning,  pleading  look.  “  Oh,  Lionel ! — 
you  will  give  me  a  home,  won’t  you  ?’* 

What  was  he  to  say  ?  He  could  not,  in  that  first  instant,  abruptly 


say  to  her — no,  you  ( 


gently  said,  drawing  an  easy  chair 
taken  me  by  surprise.  When  did  y 
She  threw  off  her  bonnet,  shook  b 
down  in  the  chair,  a  large  heavy  sh 


Repeating  1 


:  rusty  black  and 
3  and  red  whiskers,  whom  Lionel 
remembered  to  have  seen  once  before,  a  day  or  two  previously. 
As  soon  as  he  caught  sight  of  Lionel  he  turned  short  off,  crossed  the 
street,  nnd  darted  out  of  sight  down  tho  Belvidere  Road. 

“  That  looks  as  though  he  wanted  to  avoid  me,”  thought  Lionel. 
“I  wonder  who  he  may  be  ?  Do- you  ki 
Duff?”  asked  he  aloud.  For  the  lady 
shop-door,  and  had  watched  the  movement. 


‘  I  don’t  know  much  a 
the  place  this  day  or  two.  What  c 
added  Mrs.  Duff,  putting  her  fi 
fit.  “  Jarrum,  1 t*  ' 

‘  Brother  Jarrum 


e  air  at  her 
i  stopping  in 


Yes,  t 


He  have 
II  hear -his  i 
to  her  temples  in  a  considering 
i-as  it.  Brother  Jarrum,  sir.” 
,ionel,  uncertain  whether  the 


“  Brother  ”  might  be  spoken  in  a  social  point  of  view,  c 
bestowed  upon  the  gentleman,  in  baptism. 

“  He’s  a  missionary  from  abroad,  < 


r  with  a  smile.  The 


“  Oh,  indeed,”  said  Lionel,  his  lip 

Honest 

need  run  away  to  avoid  meeting  people,  Mrs.  Duff.” 

“  He  have  got  cross  eyes,”  responded  Mrs.  Duff.  “  Perhaps  that’s 
i,  reason  he  mayn’t  like  to  look  gentlefolks  in  the  face,  sir.” 

“  "Where  does  he  come  from  ?” 

“Well,  now,  sir,  I  did  hear,”  replied  Mrs.  Duff,  putting  on  her 


to.  If  I  had  had  to  go  to  my  old  home  ag; 
e  written.  I  should  have  seemed  lil 
x  house,  and  have  deemed  it  necessary 
You  heard  in  Australia  of  Mr.  Verner’s  death,  I  presume  ?” 

I  heard  of  that,  and  that  my  husband  had  inherited  Verner’s 
Pride.  Of  course  I  thought  I  had  a  right  to  come  to  this  home, 
i  he  was  dead.  I  suppose  it  is  yours  now  ?”  . 


talked  of  a  good  deal  in  the  Bible.  Jerioo,  were  it  ?  No.  It  began 
with  a  J,  though.  Oh,  I  have  got  it,  sir !  It  were  Jerusalem.  He 
comes  all  the  way  from  Jerusalem.” 

“  "Where  is  he  lodging  ?”  continued  Lionel. 

“  He  have  been  lodging  at  the  George  and  Dragon,  sir.  But  to¬ 
day  he  have  gone  and  took  that  spare  room  as  the  Peckabys  have 
■wanted  to  let  since  their  enstom  fell  off.” 

“  He  means  to  make  a  stay,  then  ?” 

“It  looks  like  it,  sir.  Susan  Peckaby,  she  were  in  here  half-an- 
hour  ago,  a-buying  new  ribbons  for  a  cap,  all  agog  with  it.  He’s  a- 
goiug  to  hold  forth  in  their  shop,  6he  say6,  and  see  how  many  of  the 
parish  he  can  turn  into  saints.  I  says  it  wont  be  a  bad  ‘  turn,’  sir, 
if  it  keeps  the  men  from  the  beer  houses.”  • 

Lionel  laughed  as  he  went  on.  He  supposed  it  was  a  new  move¬ 
ment  that  would  have  its  brief  day  and  then  be  over,  leaving  results 
neither  good 


r  bud  behind  i 


He  walked  on,  in  the  elasticity  of  his  youth  and  health.  All  na¬ 
ture  seemed  to  be  smiling  around  him.  Outward  things  take  their 
hue  very  much  from  the  inward  feelings,  and  Lionel  felt  happier 
than  he  had  done  for  months  and  months.  Had  the  image  of  Lucy 
Tempest  anything  to  do  with  this  ?  No — nothing.  He  had  not  yet 
grown  to  love  Lucy  in  that  idolising  manner,  as  to  bring  her  ever 
present  to  him.  He  was  thinking  of  the  change  in 
he  cast  his  eyes  around  to  the  right  and 


fortunes ; 

left,  and  they  rested 

imains  which  had  for  a  time  been  wrested  from 
him ;  and  as  his  quick  steps  rung  on  the  frosty  road,  his  heart 
up  in  thankfulness  to  the  Giver  of  all  good. 

Just  before  he  reached  Verner’s  Pride  he  overtook  Mr.  B 
worth,  who  was  leaning  against  a  roadside  gate.  He  had  bee 
tacked  by  sudden  giddiness,  he  said,  and  asked  Lionel  to  give 
an  arm  home.  Lionel  proposed  that  he  should  come  in  and  remain 
for  a  while  at  Verner’s  Pride ;  but  Mr.  Bitterworth  preferred 


irked,  as  they 
nonths.” 

3r  some  time, 


“  We  reached  Liverpool  late  yesterday,  and  I  started  for  hom< 
lis  morning,”  6he  answered,  her  eyelashes  wet  still,  as  she  gazea 
ito  the  fire.  “  What  a  miserable  journey  it  has  been  !”  she  added, 
lrning  to  Lionel.  “  A  miserable  voyage  out ;  a  miserable  ending !” 
“Are  you  aware  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place 


He  really  did  not  know  what  to  do.  Every  moi 
to  grow  less  chance  that  she  would  leave  the  house.  A  bright  thought 
darted  into  his  mind.  It  was,  that  he  would  get  his  mother  or  Decima 


“  What  would  you  like  to  take  ?”  he  inquired.  “  Mrs.  Tynn  will 

get  you  anything  you  wish.  I - ” 

“Nothing  yet,"  she  interrupted.  “I  oould  not  eat— I  am  too 
unhappy.  I  will  take  some  tea  presently,  but  not  until  I  am  warmer. 


She  cowered  over  the  fire  again,  shivering  much.  Lionel,  saying 
he  had  a  note  to  mite,  which  was  in  a  hurry,  sat  down  to  a  distant 
table.  He  penned  a  few  hasty  lines  to  his  mother,  telling  her  that  Mrs. 

Mrs.  Vcmer,  and  that  he  could  not  well  turn  her  out  again  that  night, 
fatigued  and  poorly  as  she  appeared  to  him  to  be.  He  begged  his 


i  him  for  a  day  or  t 


away  f 


An  undercurrent  of  conviction  ran  in  Lionel’s  i 

ne  of  writing  it,  that  his  mother  would  not  iorae ;  lie  doubted  even 

bether  she  would  allow  Decima  to  come.  He  drove  the  thought 
ut  the  impression  remained.  Carrying  the  note 
len  written,  he  despatched  it  to  Deerliam  Court 
by  a  mounted  groom.  As  he  was  returning  to  the  dining-room  he 
encountered  Mrs.  Tynn. 

“  I  hear  Mrs.  Massingbird  has  arrived,  sir,”  cried  she. 

“  Yes,”  replied  Lionel.  “She  will  like  some  tea  presently.  She 
appears  very  much  fatigued.” 

“Is  the  luggage  to  be  taken  up-stairs,  sir?”  pointing  to  the  pile  ia 
the  hall.  “  Is  she  going  to  stay  here  ?” 

Lionel  really  did  not  know  what  answer  to  make. 

“  She  came,  expecting  to  stay,”  he  said,  after  a  pause.  “  She  did 
not  know  but  your  mistress  was  still  here.  Should  she  remain,  I 
dare  say  Lady  Verner  or  my  sister  will  join  her.  You  have  beds 
ready  ?” 

“  Plenty  of  them,  Bir,  at  five  minutes’  notice.” 

When  Lionel  entered  the  room  Sibylla  was  in  the  same  attitude, 
shivering  over  the  fire.  Unnaturally  cold  she  appeared  to  be,  and 
yet  her  cheeks  were  brilliantly  bright,  as  if  with  a  touch  of  fever. 

“  I  fear  you  have  caught  cold  on  the  journey  to-day,”  he  said. 

“  1  don’t  think  so,”  she  answered.  “  I  am  cold  from  nervousness. 
I  went  cold  at  the  station  when  they  told  me  that  my  aunt  was  dead, 
and  I  have  been  shivering  ever  since.  Never  mind  me ;  it  will  go  off 

Lionel  drew  a  chair  to  the  other  side  of  the  fire,  compassionately- 
regarding  her.  He  could  have  found  in  his  heart  to  take  her  in  his 


sasked.  “Your  a 
‘Yes,  I  know  it,”  she  answered.  “They  told  i 
it  now.  That  lame  porter  came  up  and  knew  i 
ws  to  me  was,  that  Mrs.  Verner  v 
s  coming  home 


t  the  s 


for  home.  And  one  day. 
,  Mrs.  Eyre  said  to  me  that 
uo-  difficulty  about  the  pas- 


[hadthishometo  com 
at  papa’s,  then  I  shoul 
in  intruder  arriving  < 


“Who  lives  here?” 

“  Only  myself.” 

“  Have  I  a  righ^to  live  here— as  Frederick’s  widow : 
med,  lifting  her  Jtrt-ge  blue  eyes  anxiously  at  Lionel, 
mid  the  law  give  it  me?"  > 

“  No,”  he  replied,  in  a  low  tone.  He  felt  that  the  tru 
told  to  her  without  disguise.  She  was  placing  both  h: 
If  in  an  embarrassing  situation. 

“  Was  there  any  money  left  to  me  ? — or  to  Frederick  ?: 
“None  to  you.  Verner’s  Pride  was  left  to  your  husba 


Did  my  aunt  leave  me  nothing  ?” 

She  had  nothing  to  leave,  Mrs.  Massingbird.  The  settlei 
which  Mr.  Verner  executed  on  her,  when  they  married,  was  onl; 


:  world,  as  she  expressed  it,  without  ; 
ite,  during  the  short  time  that  elapsei 


between  Mr.  Ven 
yours,  Mrs.  Massingbird,”  he  said.  “I  will  see  Mattiss  about  it, 
and  they  shall  be  paid«tover.” 

“How  long  will  it  be,  first?” 

“  A  few  days,  possibly.  In  a  note  which  I  received  just  now,  from 
Mattiss,  he  tells  me  he  is  starting  for  London,  but  will  be  home  the 
the  week.  It  shall  be  arranged  on  his  return.” 

Thank  you.  jAnd,  until  then,  I  may  stay  here  ?” 

lonplus.  It  is  not  a  pleasing  thing  to  tell  a  lady 


lich,  1; 


talking ;  the  chief  theme  being  his  on 
of  that  topic  Lionel  never  tired.  Altogether,  it' 
reached  Verner’s  Prike.  Night  had  set  in,  a 


glowing  delight  since  the  accession  of  Lionel.  Attached  to  the  ( 
family,  Tynn  had  felt  it  almost  as  keenly  as  Lionel  himself,  wh 
tho  estate  had  lapsed  to  the  Massingbirds.  Mrs.  Tynn  was  in  a  gl 
of  delight  also.  There  was  no  mistress,  and  she  ruled  the  houi 
hold,  inoluding  Tynn. 

The  dinner  gone  away  and  the  wine  on  the  table,  Lionel  drew  1 
fhair  in  front  of  the  fire  and  fell  into  a  train  of  thought,  leaving  1 


refuge.  Even  though  it  be,  for 
lie  should  go. 

am  here  alone,”  said  Lionel,  afi 


fair  sake,  expedient 
e.  “Your- temporary 


“No,  that  it  never  shall,”  returned  Sibylla,  i 
fear.  “  I  will  never  go  home  to  them,  now  papa: 
he  go  ?  They  told  me  at  the  station  that  he  was 

“  Dr.  West  is  travelling  on  t 


At  least— I  think  I 
I  am  really  not  sui 
“  And  you  would  like  me  to  go  home  to  thi 
finding  sisters!"  she  resumed.  “They  would  reproach  me  all  day 
long  with  ooming  home  to  be  kept.  As  if  it  were  my  fault  that  I 
left  without  anything.  Oh,  Lionel!  don’t  turn  me  out!  Let 
stay  till  I  can  see  what  is  to  he  done  for  myself.  I  shall  not  l 
you.  It  would  have  been  all  mine  had  Frederick  lived.” 


s  and  v 


“What  was  that  about 
When  my  aunt  wrote  tc 
rat  a  codicil  had  been  lost, 

Lionel  explained  it  to  her,  concealing  nothing. 

“  Then,  if  that  will  had  been  forthcoming,  Frederick’s  share  would 


“  It  was  very  little  to  leave  him,”  she  musingly  rejoined. 

“  And  still  less  to  leave  me,  considering  my  nearer  relationship— 
f  nearer  claiihs.  When  the  codicil  could  not  be  found,  the  will  had 
be  acted  upon,  and  five  hundred  pounds  was  all  the  sum  it  gave 


‘  Has  the  codicil  never  been  found  ?” 

‘  Never.” 

‘  How  very  strange !  What  became  of  it,  do  you  think  ?” 

‘  I  wish  I  could  think  what,”  replied  Lionel.  “  Although  Verner 's 
ide  has  come  to  me  without  it,  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  solve  the 


Sibylla  looked  round  captiously,  and  sunk  her  voice. 

“  Could  Tynn  or  his  wife  have  done  anything  with  it  ?  You  say 
ley  were  present  when  it  was  signed.” 

“  Most  decidedly  they  did  not.  Both  of  them  were  anxious  that  1 
should  succeed.” 

is  so  strange !  To  lock  a  paper  up  in  a  desk,  and  for  it  to 
disappear  of  its  own  accord !  The  moths  could  not  have  got  in  and 


l  Lionel.  “The  day  before  your  : 


;  died. 


about  her  death  fc 


Mrs.  Massingbird.  “  I  will  hear 
I  shall  be  ill  if  I  cry  much  to-night.” 
silence,  and  Lionel  did  not  interrupt  it.  It  con- 
quick  ear6  caught  the  sound  of  the  groom’s  return, 
is  horse  round  to  the  stables  at  once.  Presently 
Tynn  came  in  with  a  note.  It  was  from  Lady  Verner.  A  few  lines 
written  hastily  with  a  pencil : 


ot  understand  your  request,  Lionel,  or  why  you  make  it, 
may  he  my  opinion  of  Frederick  Massingbird’ s  widow,  I 
suit  her  sense  of  propriety  by  supposing  that  she  would 
remain  ut  Vemer’s  Pride  now  her  aunt  is  dead.  It  is 
lall  I  send  Decima. 

go  to.” 

other's  handwriting 


Were  I  and  Decima  residing  with  y 
Sibylla  Massingbird.  She  has  her  c 
There  was  no  signature.  Lionel 
too  well  to  require  the  addition.  It 
have  expected  her  to  write. 

What  was  he  to  do  ?  In  the  mi 


,  jus,  , 


to  do  ?  In  the  midst  of  his  ruminations,  Sibylla 
now,”  she  said.  “  I  should  like  to  go  up-stairs  and 


Mrs.  Tynn.  And  Sibylla  left  the  room 

,”  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  the  thought  of 
I.  “  They  will  be  the  proper  persons  to 
Poor  girl  I 


she  does  not  think  of  it  in  her  fatigue  and  g 

He  did  not  give  it  a  second  thought,  but  snatched  his  hat  and  went 
down  himself  to  Dr.  West's,  with  strides  as  long  ss  Jan’s.  Entering 
the  general  sitting-room  without  ceremony,  his  eyes  fell  upon  a 
supper-table  and  Master  Cheese,  the  latter  regaling  himself  upoa 
apple-puffs  to  his  heart’s  content. 

“  Where  are  the  Miss  West’s  ?”  asked  Lionel. 

“  Gone  to  a  party,”  responded  the  young  gentleman,  as  soon  as  ho 
could  get  his  mouth  sufficiently  empty  to  speak. 

“  Where  to  ?” 

‘  ‘  To  Hear tburg,  sir.  It’s  a  ball  at  old  Thingumtight’s,  the  doctor's. 
They  are  gone  off  in  gray  gauze,  with  branches  of  white  flowers 
hanging  to  their  curls,  and  they  call  that  mourning.  The  fly  is  to 
bring  them  back  at  two  in  the  morning.  They  left  these  apple-puffs 
for  me  and  Jan.  Jan  said  he  should  not  want  any,  he’d  eat  meat ; 
so  I  have  got  his  share  and  mine !” 

Master  Cheese  appeared  to  be  enjoying  the  shares,  too.  Lionel 
left  him  to  it,  and  went  thoughtfully  back  to  Verner’s  Pride. 

(Tab, 


That  Dangerous  Beast. — Hannibal,  the  dangerous  ele¬ 
phant  of  Van  Amburgh’s,  which  has  already  killed  several  persons,  bad 
another  outbreak  the  other  day  at  Tiffin,  Ohio.  After  kicking  up  a 
promiscuous  row,  it  broke  into  the  wagon  of  a  travelling  confectioner. 

boscis,  devoured  0,000  ginger  snaps,  70 

ichkisseB,  Afcwlrojj 
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of  the  vessels  which  had  fallen  Into  the  hands  of  the  infamous  ana 

&nh.P™coS 

^^.nd7orZtf  th,t0plaXed  sailors  to  New  Yofk  in 


Admiral  Milne 
pirate,  that  he  wi 


'obligation  i 
’  ree  Brit*»u 
with  his  deserts 
r  treachery  of  c 


trived,  before  long,  to  tell  me 
you  with  it?”  c: 
guise,  of  course 


THE  BEAUTY  OF  WINTER. 

Even  Winter  to  me  hath  a  thousand  delights, 
With  its  short,  gloomy 
And  I  lore  to  go  forth, 

The  heallh-breathlng  ft: 


long,  starry  nights ! 


When  the  hunter  is  out  on  the  shelterless  moor, 
And  the  robin  looks  in  at  the  cottager’s  door ; 
When  the  spirit  of  Nature  hath  folded  his  wings, 
To  nourish  the  seeds  of  all  glorious  things, 

Till  the  herb  and  the  leaf,  and  the  fruit,  and  the  flo 
Shall  awake  in  the  fulness  of  beauty  and  power. 


these  things  brought  about  association 
v  companion  in  my  rides ;  and  he  con- 
Bahl  why  should  I  weary 
scornfully.  “He  was  a  prince  in  dis- 
a  gentleman’s  son— his  father  had  kept  his 
with  fortune;  he  had  been  ill-used  and 
trampled  down  in  the  battle  of  life.  His  talk  was  something  to  this 
effect,  and  I  believed  him  ?  Why  should  I  disbelieve  him  ?  I  had 
lived  all  my  life  in  an  atmosphere  of  truth.  My  governess  and  I 
talked  perpetually  of  the  groom’s  romantic  story.  She  was  a  silly 
;,  and  encouragod  my  folly;  out  of  mere  stupidity,  I  believe, 
and  with  no  suspicion  of  the  mischief  she  was  doing.  We  criticized 


AURORA  FLOYD. 


mber  that 
a  had  gone  down 

to  the  shadowy  room  at  Felden,  with  every  hope  of '  ' 

to  ask  for  comfort  from  the  woman  he  loved.  It  would  nave  oeen 
strange  if,  in  the  brief  interval  that  elapsed  between  his  leaving  the 
drawing-room  and  entering  the  library,  his  mind  had  not  flown 
back  t<J  that  day  of  desolation.  If  there  was  an  infidelity  to  Lucy  in 
that  sharp  thrill  of  pain  that  pierced  his  heart  as  the  old  memory 
came  back,  the  sin  was  as  short-lived  as  the  agony  which  it  brought 
with  it.  He  was  able  now  to  say,  in  all  singleness  of  heart,  “  I  made 
a  wise  choice,  and  I  shall  never  repent  of  having  made  it.” 

The  library  was  a  small  apartment  at  the  back  of  the  dining-room. 
It  was  dimly  lighted,  for  Aurora  had  lowered  the  lamp.  She  did  not 
want  Mr.  Bulstrode  to  see  her  face. 

“  My  dear  Mrs.  Mellish,”  said  Talbot  gravely,  “  I  am  so  surprised 
at  this  visit,  that  I  scarcely  know  how  to  say  I  am  glad  to  see  you. 
I  fear  something  must  have  happened  to  cause  your  travelling  alone. 
John  is  ill,  perhaps,  or - ” 

He  might  have  said  much  more  if  Aurora  had  not  interrupted  him 
n,  and  looking  up  at  him 
most  ghastly  in  the  dim 

lamplight. 

It  was  impossible  to  describe  the  look  of  honor  that  came  over 
Talbot  Bulstrode’s  face  as  she  did  this.  It  was  the  Felden  scene 
r  again.  He  came  to  her  in  the  hope  that  she  would  justify  her- 
'  Te  tacitlv  acknowledged  her  humiliation.  . 

reature,  whom  it  would 
household.  She  was  a 
i  admitted  into  the  holy 


Lucy,  my  dear,  come  down  to  your  cou 
[’m  afraid  Mrs.  Bulstrode  must  have  1 
out  the  outside  of  the  drawing-room  do 


girl.  Don’t 


Mr.  Bulstrode 
iven  knows,  poor 


by  casting  herself  upon  t 


self,  and  she  tacitly  acknowledged  her  hum 
She  was  a  guilty  woman,  then ;  a  guilty 
be  his  painful  duty  to  cast  out  of  that  pur 
jfoor,  lost,  polluted  wretch,  who  must  not  1 
atmosphere  of  a  Christian  gentleman’s  home, 

“Mrs.  Mellish!  Mrs.  Mellish!”  he  cried,  “what  is  the  meaning 
of  this?  Why  do  you  give  me  this  horrible  pain  again  ?  Why 
you  insist  upon  humiliating  yourself  and  me  by  such  a  scene  as 
this  ?” 

“  Oh,  Talbot,  Talbot !”  answered  Aurora,  “I  come  to  you  because 
you  arc  good  and  honorable.  I  am  a  desolate,  wretched  woman,  and 
I  want  your  help— I  want  your  advice.  I  will  abide  hy  it 
Talbot  Bulstfode,  so  help  me  Heaven." 

Her  voice  was  broken  hy  her  sobs.  In  her  passionate  grief  and 

confusion  she  forgot  that  it  was  just  possible  such 

might  be  rather  bewildering  in  its  effect  upon  Talbot.  But  perhaps 

even  amid  his  bewilderment,  the  young  Comishm; 

he  saw  something  in  Aurora’s  manner  which  had  no  fellowship  with 
guilt,  or  with  such  guilt  as  he  had 

it  must  have  been  so,  for  his  voice  was  softer  and  his  manner  kinder 

s  sake,  be  calm.  Why  have  you 
left  Mellish  ?  What  is  the  business  in  which  I  can  help  or  advise 
you  ?  Be  calm,  my  dear  girl,  and  I  will  try  and  understand  you 
God  knows  how  much  I  wish  to  be  a  friend  to  you,  for  I  stand  in  r 
brother’s  place,  you  know,  my  dear,  and  demand  a  brother’s  right 
to  question  your  actions.  I  am  sorry  you  came  up  to  town  alone, 
because  such  a  step  was  calculated  to  compromise  you ;  but  if  you 
will  be  calm  and  tell  me  why  you  came,  I  maybe  able  to  understand 
your  motives.  Come,  Aurora,  t$y  and  be  calm.” 

She  was  still  on  her  knees,  robbi 


ners.  I  mistook  insolence  for  aristocracy;  Heaven  help  me  .  And 
as  we  saw  scarcely  any  society  at  that  time,  I  compared  my  father’s 
groom  with  the  few  guests  *ho  came  to  Felden ;  and  the  townbred 
impostor  profited  by  comparison  with  rustic  gentlemen.  Why  should 
I  stay  to  account  to  you  for  my  folly,  Talbot  Bulstrode  ?  I  could 
never  succeed  in  doing  60,  though  I  talked  for  a  week;  I  cannot 
account  to  myself  for  my  madness.  I  can  only  ’ 
horrible  time,  and  wonder  why  I  was  mad.” 

«  My  poor  Aurora !  my  poor  Aurora !” 

He  spoke  in  the  pitying  tone  with  which  he  might  have  comforted 
her  had  she  been  a  child.  He  was  thinking  of  her  in  her  childish 
ignorance,  exposed  to  the  insidious  advances  of  an  unscrupuk 
schemer,  and  his  heart  bled  for  the  motherless  girl. 

“  My  father  found  some  letters  written  by  this  man,  and  discovered 
that  his  daughter  had  affianced  herself  to  his  groom.  He  made  thi 
discovery  while  I  was  outriding  with  James  Conyers-the  groom’ 
name  was  Conyers— and  when  I  came  heme  there  was  a  fearful 
scene  between  us.  I  was  mad  and  wicked  enough  to  defend  my  con¬ 
duct,  and  to  reproach  my  father  with  the  illiberaUty  of  his  senti¬ 
ments.  I  went  even  further— I  reminded  him  that  the  house  of 
Floyd  and  Floyd  had  had  a  very  humble  origin.  He  took  me  to  Paris 
upon  the  following  day.  I  thought  myself  cruelly  treated.  I  re¬ 
cited  against  the  ceremonial  monotony  of  the  pension ;  I  huted  the 
tudies,  which  were  ten  times  more  difficult  than  anything  I  had  ever 
experienced  with  my  governess;  I  suffered  terribly  from  the  conven¬ 
tional  seclusion,  for  I  had  been  used  to  perfect  freedom  amongst  the 
country  roads  round  Felden;  and  amidst  all  this  the  groom  pursued 
th  letters  and  messages ;  for  he  had  followed  me  to  Paris  and 
his  monev  recklessly  in  bribing  the  servants  and  hangers-on 
school.  He  was  playing  for  a  high  stake,  and  he  played  so 
desperately  that  he  won.  I 
at  Dover,  within  eight  or  mu 
Dominique.” 

She  buried  her  face  in  her  hands  and  was  silent  for  some  time. 
“Heaven  have  pity  upon  my  wretched  ignorance!”  she  said 
st;  “  the  illusion  under  which  I  had  married  this  man  ended 
tout  a  week.  At  the  end  of  that  time  I 
ctim  of  a  mercenary  wretch,  who  meant  i 
_j  a  means  of  wringing  money  from  my 
submitted  and  my  father  paid,  and  paid  dearly,  for  his  daughter’s 
folly ;  but  he  refused  to  receive  the  man  I  had  married, 
until  I  separated  myself  from  that  man.  He  offered  t' 
income,  on  the  condition  of  his  going  to  Australia  and  resigning  all 
iation  with  me  for  ever.  But  the  man  had  a  higher  game  to 
He  wanted  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  with  my  father,  am 
thought  that  in  due  time  that  tender  father’s  resolution  would  have 


She  will  stay  with  us  as  long  as  she  remains  in  town. 

“  Dear,  dear  Talbot,”  murmured  the  young  Cornishman’s  grateful 

worshipper,  “how  kind  you  are!"  . 

“Kindi”  cried  Mr.  Bulstrode  ;  “she  has  need  of  friends,  Lucy ; 
and,  God  knows,  I  will  act  a  brother’s  part  toward  her,  faithfully  and 
bravely.  Yes,  bravely !”  he  added,  raising  his  head  with  an  almost 
defiant  gesture  as  he  slowly  ascended  the  stairs. 

"What  was  the  dark  cloud  which  he  saw  brooding  so  fatally  ove 
the  far  horizon  ?  He  dared  not  think  of  what  it  was — he  dared 
even  acknowledge  its  presence ;  but  there  was  a  sense  of  trouble 
horror  in  his  breast  that  told  him  the  shadow  was  there. 

LucyfcBulstrode  ran  into  the  library,  and  flung  herself  upon  h«» 
cousin’s  breast,  and  wept  with  her.  She  did  not  ask  the  nature  of 
the  sorrow  which  had  brought  Aurora  an  unexpected  and  uninvited 
guest  to  that  modest  little  dwelling-house.  She  only  knew  that  her 
cousin  was  in  trouble,  and  that  it  was  her  happy  privilege  to  offer 
her  shelter  and  consolation.  She  would  have  fought  a  sturdy  battle 
in  defence  of  this  privilege ;  but  she  adored  her  husband  for  the  gen- 
■  which  had  granted  it  to  her  without  a  struggle.  For  the  first 
n  her  life,  poor  gentle  Lucy  took  a  new  position  with  her 
cousin .  It  was  her  turn  to  protect  Aur ora ;  it  was  her  turn  to  display 
a  pretty  motherly  tenderness  for  the  desolate  creature  whose  aching 
head  rested  on  her  bosom. 

The  West-End  clocks  were  striking  three  in  the  dead  middle  of 
e  night  when  Mrs.  Mellish  fell  into  a  feverish  slumber,  even  in 
>r  sleep  repeating  again  and  again  :  “  My  poor  John !  my  poor  dear 
ve !  what  will  become  of  him !  my  own  faithful  darling !” 

( To  be  continued .) 


deceived  and 
ignorant  confidence  in  him. 

_  te  the  man  before  this  occurred;  I  had  learned  to 

despise  his  shallow  tfedXeries,  his  insolent  pretensions ;  but  I  do  not 
think  I  felt  his  deeper  infamy  the  less  keenly  for  that.  We  were 
travelling  in  the  south  of  France,  my  husband  playing  the  great 
gentleman  upon  my  father’s  money,  when  this  discovery  was  made 
by  me— or  not  by  me,  for  it  was  forced  upon  me  by  a  woman  who 
knew  my  story  and  pitied  me.  Within  half  an  hour  of  obtaining  this 
knowledge,  I  acted  upon  it.  I  wrote  to  James  Conyers,  telling  him 
I  had  discovered  that  which  gave  me  the  right  to  caU  upon  the  law 
to  release  me  from  him ;  and  if  I  refrained  from  doing  so,  it  was  for 
my  father's  sake  and  not  for  his.  I  told  him  that  so  long  as  he  left 
me  unmolested  and  kept  my  secret,  I  would  remit  him  money  from 
time  to  time.  I  told  him  that  I  left  him  to  the  associations  he  had 
chosen  for  himself;  and  that  my  only  prayer  was,  that  God,  in  his 
mercy,  might  grant  me  forgetfulness  of  him.  I  left  this  letter  for 
him  with  the  concierge,  and  quitted  the  hotel  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
prevent  his  obtaining  any  trace  of  the  way  I  had  gone.  I  stopped  in 
Paris  for  a  few  days,  waiting  for  a  reply  to  a  letter  I  had  written  to 
'aim  that  James  Conyers  was  dead.  Perhaps  that 
of  my  life,  Talbot.  I  deceived  my  father,  but  I 
believed  that  I  was  doing  a  wise  and  merciful  thing  in  setting  his 
mind  at  rest.  He  would  never  have  been  happy  so  long  as  he  had 
believed  the  man  lived.  You  understand  all,  now,  Talbot,”  she  said 
You  remember  the  morning  at  Brighton  ?” 

Yes,  yes ;  and  the  newspaper  with  the  marked  paragraph— the 
report  of  the  jockey’s  death.” 

That  report  was  false,  Talbot  Bulstrode,”  cried  Aurora.  “ 
Conyers  was  not  killed.” 

Talbot’s  face  grew  suddenly  pale. 


WHAT  THE  WORLD  ABROAD  SAYS. 

The  Mormons  in  a  New  Field.— A  M.  Bertrand  has  ap¬ 
peared  In  Paris,  fresh  from  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  especially  commissioned 
bv  Brigham  to  make  converts.  Bertrand,  knowing  that  the  police 
would  shut  up  bis  shop  if  he  attempted  to  preach  his  dootrine,  has  put 

Good  Feeders.— Nearly  2,000  lawyers  dined  together  at 

the  invitation  of  the  municipal  authorities  of  Vienna,  on  the  15th 
Ortolipr  Tliev  managed  to  consume  80  caskB  of  beer,  3,000  bottles  of 
GermS'wine  and  1/050  bottles  of  champagne.  The  supper,  including 
music,  cigars,  etc.,  coBt  over  $20,000. 

Is  it  Dangerous  to  Laugh?— At  Newington,  England, 
lately,  a  lady,  while  in  company  with  some  friends,  Indulged  in  a  hearty 
burst  of  laughter,  and,  in  an  instant,  a  quantity  of  blood  gushed  from 
her  mouth,  and  she  fell  instantly  dead. 

Very  English.— The  loyal  subjects  of  her  Majesty  Vic¬ 
toria  have  a  keen  ere  for  trade,  and  are  begging  the  Queen  to  dry  up  her 
tears  and  return  once  more  to  London,  that  they  may  prosper  by  the 
renewal  of  court  festivities. 

He  Didn’t  See  the  Joke.— The  Japanese  embassy^wMch 

see  the  matter  iu  that  light,  and,  to  the  excessive  disgust  of  the  No- 
Kamis,  repudiated  the  document. 

What  a  Hoop  Did.— A  few  weeks  since,  one  Sabbath 
evening,  at  a  church  in  Whitby,  England,  the  congregation  was  plunged 
into  instant  and  mysterious  darkness.  On  investigating  the  cause,  it 
hr  found  that  the  key  of  the  gas-meter  had  caught  in  the  ciinohne  of 
lady  euteringthe  church,  and  by  the  contact  had  turned  off  the  gas 
istantly.  This  reminds  us  of  the  remark  of  a  celebrated  divine,  who 
lid  when  administering  a  rebuke  to  crinoline  wearers,  Let  women 
_eware,  while  putting  on  their  profuse  and  expensive  attire,  how  narrow 
are  the  gates  of  Paradise.” 

Heavy  Operations.— The  Paris  police  have  just  tliscove^d 
e  most  extensive  scheme  of  forgery  ever  known  in  that  city.  It  was 
r  the  manufacture  of  forged  bills  on  all  the  leading  mercantile  houses 
Europe. 

The  Black  Doctor— Everybody  will  remember  Vries, 


father’s 


b  in  the  crisis  of  my  life.  I  must  be  candid  with  you 
therefore,  and  tell  you  that  which  I  would  have  died  rather  than  tel 
you  two  years  ago.  You  remember  the  night  upon  which  you  lef 
Felden  ?” 

“Remember it?  Yes, yes.” 

“  The  secret  which  separated  us  then,  Talbot, 
of  my  life— the  secret  of  my  disobedience,  the  s 
sorrow.  You  asked  me  to  give  you  an  account  of  that  on 
which  was  missing  out  of  the  history  of  my  life.  I  could  not 
Talbot ;  I  would  not.  My  pride  revoltedfagainst  the  horrible 
iation.  If  you  had  discovered  the  secret  yourself,  and  had  accused 
me  of  the  disgraceful  truth,  I  would  have  attempted  no  denial,  but 
with  my  own  lips  to  utter  the  hateful  story- 
borne  anything  better  than  that.  But  now  th 
mon  property,  in  the  keeping  of  police-officers  and  stableboys,  I  can 
afford  to  tell  you  all.  When  I  left  the  school  in  the  Rue  Saint-Dom- 
inique,  I  ran  away  to  marry  my  father’s  groom 


“  Oh,  Talbot,  how  could  I  have  told  you  this  ?  How  can  I  tell  you 
iow  why  I  did  thi6  mad  and  wicked  thing,  blighting  the  happi 
ay  youth  by  my  own  act,  and  bringing  shame  and  grief  upon  my 
ather?  I  had  no  romantic,  overwhelming  love  for  this  man. 
iot  plead  the  excuses  which  some  women  urge  for  their  madi 
lad  only  a  schoolgirl's  sentimental  fancy  for  his  dashing  manner, 


I  married  him  because  he  had  dark-blue  eyes,  and  long  eyelasheo, 
and  white  teeth,  and  brown  hair.  He  had  insinuated  himself  into 
kind  of  intimaey  with  me,  by 
the  racecourse,  by 


which  had  brought  Aurora  1 
he  said  anxiously. 


‘Yes; 


r  some  malpractice  i' 


*  has  turned  up  again  in  a  new  chara< 

‘  on.  His  advertisi - *  * - 

Importance— A1 
t” anfr  of  modification  in  the 


treatment  of  canoer.  The 


■The  celebrated 


Europe,  in  consequence  of  the  retrogradation 

rant,  and  of  modification  m  th^ weather  andthe^  under  tnc  UQme 

ofthe IBlackDocforsartualiy  l^Paris.'fs  come  to  import  into  France  ;i 
new  source  of  incalculable  riches,  by  proposing  to  introduce  imme¬ 
diately  the  cultureof  Nik^ry ^cotton,  which^s^as^every  onck^no^vMhe 

that  callecKea  cotton,  or  wfldrottonlwhich  is  not  yet  known  in  culture. 
M  Vries  has  already  studied  and  known  the  regions  of  French,  Italian 
and  Algerian  soil,  upon  which  this  precious  culture  will  produce  the 
heat  harvests.  He  makcB  appeal  to  all  the  great  agriculturists,  in  order 
to ore££ lcom^g^eAnglo.F,-an<}aise,  consecrated  to  the  exploitation 
of  this  discovery,  which  interests,  in  the 

industry.  Address,  p.-rs-mdly,  <-r  write,  postpaid,  to  M.  1.  Henry 
Vries,  Kue  dc  Grevelle  St.  Honor6  40,  Paris.” 

To  Turnip  Eaters.— An  account  is  given  of  a  peasant  in 

,  who  has  reached  ^^^ed^the  “/c  of  oo’  'h^V  food  has 
of  ^getablesa,Ban™he  Is  now  trying  milk  and  potatoes  for 


During  the  last  ten  days— at  Mellish  Park.” 
he  told  him  the  terrible  story  of  the  murder.  The  trainer’s  death 
not  yet  been  reported  in  the  London  papers.  She  told  him  the 
dreadful  story,  and  then,  looking  up  at  him  with  an  earnest,  implor¬ 
ing  face,  as  she  might  have  done  had  he  been  indeed  her  brother,  she 
eated  him  to  help  and  counsel  her  in  this  terrible  hour  of  need. 
Teach  me  what  to  do  best  for  my  dear  love,”  she  said.  “  Don’t 
,k  of  me  or  my  happiness,  Talbot;  think  only  of  him.  I  will 
:e  any  sacrifice— I  will  submit  to  anything.  I  want  to  atone  to 
my  poor  dear  for  all  the  misery  I  have  brought  upon  him.” 

iot  Bulstrode  did  not  make  any  reply  to  this  earnest  appeal. 


nralking  up  and  down  the  room,  with  his  eye- 
>ver  his  cold  gTay  eyes,  and  his  head  bent. 

:  know  this  secret,  Aurora  ?”  he  asked  pres- 


“  I  can’t  tell  you  that ;  but  I  fear  it  must  be  very  generally  known,’ 
answered  Mrs.  Mellish,  with  a  shuddering  recollection  of  the  Softy’s 
Insolence.  “  I  heard  of  the  discovery  that  had  been  made  from  £ 
hanger-oi 


“  Have  you  any  idea  who  it  was  that  shot  Cc 
“No,  not  the  least  idea." 

“You  do  not  even  guess  at  any  one  ?” 
“No.” 

Talbot  took  a  few  more  turns  up  and  down  tl 
evident  trouble  and  perplexity  of  mind.  He  1 
ind  called  at  the  foot  of  the  stairoase : 


i  sprightly*  ve^eiai 

Interesting  to  Theatrical  Managers— An  account  of 
the  wardrobe  of  the  Berlin  Royal  Theatre  appears  in  the  papers  of  that 
city,  which  is  worth  reprinting.  ItiB  in  divisions ;  the  first,  the  costumes 
of  Greece  and  Rome ;  the  second,  ancient  German ;  the  third,  Spanis 
the  fourth,  French  of  the  18th  century;  the  fifth  and"  si: 

French ;  the  seventh,  ideal  costumes;  the  cn-hth^clencaU: 

'  ninth.  Polish,  Rube 


is  accurate! 


t  Is'that^ofthe  ^adfes.^It  conteius  00  splendid 
—  ”c  robes;  359  silk  and  99  Batin  jackets ; 
nory  is  a  perfect  arsenal 


t  year  30,448  pieceB.  To  & 


ibroidered  veil 

d  441  silk  and  3o  sann  irocxs.  iu« 
ns  coats  of  mail,  shields,  greaves, 
crowns,  sceptres  and  diadems.  Of  stockings,  gloveB. 

,  scarfs,  epaulettes^etc.^therc^are^over^&O/1'^ 

employed, 

side  the  principal  costumer  and  inspector. 

The  Way  the  English  do  it.— By  the  accounts  we  have 

of  a  recent  disaster  on  the  Glasgow  and  Edmburgh  railrond  it  BeemB 
that  Americans  have  not  an  extrusive  patent  m  that  line.  The accident 

from  bcnsnttihwhicfi'cam“  the  Sc,  gromB  and  BPhrieka  of  the  mmJti 

that  the’  fireswere  subdued.  The  killed  were  17,  and  the  wounded  150. 
All  this  was  caused  by  the  carelessness  of  a  switch-tender,  who  is  in 

She  will  be  a  Nun.— It  is  asserted  that  the  late  Queen 

of  Naples,  the  spouse  of  Bomba  II..  who  by  ’* 
good  and  spirited  for  such  a  husband,  Is  abou 
undergoing  her  probation  in  a  oonvent  at  Augi 
Not  a  Fish  Story.— At  Nannesch,^ 

tinTother  day  noticing  tha 
foot  and  there  found  his  v 


o  take  the  veil,  and  i 
rtr- 

Wales,  lives  a  Mr 


cowb  walket 
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oldest  Prize  Package 
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The  United  States  and  Spanish  America. 

It  was  the  example  of  our  revolution  which  led  the  exist¬ 
ing  Spanish  American  republics  to  throw  off  the  authority 
of  Spain  and  enter  on  an  independent  existence.  Their  first 
and  natural  feeling  was  that  of  gratitude  and  affection  for 
this  country,  to  which  they  accorded  the  position  of  the 
natural  head  of  the  new  American  political  system,  and  the 
Mend  and*protector  of  the  States  which  had  sprung  up  un¬ 
der  it.  The  feeling  was  almost  filial,  and  our  example  so 
powerful  that  the  minutest  features  of  our  Government  and 
its  administration  were  closely  followed,  in  many  cases 
where,  from  a  wide  difference  in  circumstances,  they  were 
inapplicable.  But  gradually,  arising  in  part  from  the  native 
jealousy  of  the  Spanish  character,  ip  part  from  envy  of  our 
tranquillity  and  rapid  development,  and  perhaps  in  some  de¬ 
gree  from  dread  of  our  growing  power,  our  followers, 
friends,  allies  and  emulators  became  distrustful  and  distant, 
and  not  indisposed  to  listen  to  the  misrepresentations  and 
abuse. of  Europe.  And  when  finally  they  witnessed  the  an¬ 


nexation  of  Texas  and  its  consequent  war  with  Mexico,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  schemes  of  filibusterism  in  Cuba  and  Central  Am¬ 
erica,  whatever  they  had  entertained  of  good  feeling  towards 
us  was  changed  into  bitterest  hate.  Without  stopping  to 
consider  that  all  these  aggressions  and  plans  of  aggrandise¬ 
ment  were  due  to  slavery  and  its  apostles  and  supporters, 
who.,  through  party  subservency  in  the  North,  directed  for 
the  time  being  the  policy  of  the  country,  their  opprobrium 
was  blindly  visited  on  all  Americans.  No  epithet  is  the 
rotund  Spanish  language  was  regarded  as  too  vile  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  “  los  Americanos  del  Norte,”  nor  was  there  national 
outrage  so  gross  of  which  it  was  not  alleged  they  were 
wholly  capable.  Under  the  pretence  or  belief  that  the  Am¬ 
erican  Union  seriously  contemplated  the  absorption  of  all 
the  Spanish  American  States  down'to  the  Isthmus  of  Pana¬ 
ma,  and  the  reduction  of  those  beyond  to  a  position  of 'de¬ 
pendency,  vague  plans  of  resistance  were  proposed,  and 
fhesy  envoys  hurried  from  one  petty  capitol  to  another,  with 
crude  and  impossible  schemes  of  combination  against  the 
monster  of  the.North,  or  with  propositions  for  foreign  pro¬ 


tectorates.  One  favorite  maggot  wriggled  longer  than  any 
other  in  the  half-addled  brains  of  these  busy  envoys,  and 
that  was  the  scheme  of  a  grand  reorganization  of  Spanish 
America  under  the  protecting  power  of  Spain!  Of  course 
nothing  came  of  all  this  spasmodic  diplomacy,  but  how  long 
the  excited  imaginations  of  onr  fervid  friends  would  have 
kept  up  the  bugbear  of  Northern  ambition  and  greediness 
it  is  impossible  to  say,  had  not  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  the  outbreak  of  our  civil  War  shown  them  two  impor¬ 
tant  things :  1st— That  the  aggressive  element  in  the  United 
States  was  the  slave  power;  and  2d,  that  it  was  only  fear  of 
the  United  States  which  had  restrained  European  nations 
from  making  a  general  battue  of  the  Spanish  republics,  and 
partitioning  them  out  among  themselves. 

Since  the^  revelations  and  discoveries  were  made,  we 
must  do  ourl&te  revUers  the  credit  to  say  that  they  have 
wholly  altered  their  tone.  When  they  saw  Spain  taking 
advantage  of  our  troubles  to  extinguish,  with  indecent,  haste, 
the  independence  of  Santo  Domingo,  and  England  and 
France  combining  with  her  for  the  conquest  and  partition  of 


ti¬ 

ll 
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Mexico— when  they  new  this,  their  eyea  speedily  opened  to 
the  true  character  and  designs  of  those  excellent  friends 
whose  protection  they  were  lately  so  eager  to  obtain.  They 
have  been  rudely  brought  face  to  face  with  the  fact,  that  not 
only  their  own  independence,  bnt  the  very  existence  of  Re- 
publlcan  institutions  on  this  continent,  depend  on  the 
maintenance  of  our  national  integrity,  and  the  exemplary 
suppression  of  this  rebellion. 

We  find,  as  a  consequence,  the  Spanlsh-American  States 
organizing  with  much  more  reason  and  a  clearer  purpose, 
against  European  interventions  and  schemes  of  aggrandise¬ 
ment.  “  Unions,"  starting  In  Chill,  the  most  prosperous  and 
intelligent  of  the  South  American  States,  have  spread  to 
Peru,  Equador,  BoUvia,  Columbia,  Venezuela  and  the  Cen¬ 
tral  American  Republics,  having  for  their  object  opposition 
to  European  Influence  and  Intervention  on  this  continent. 
Sympathy  with  the  United  States,  and,  so  far  as  it  may  be 
extended,  aid  in  the  re-establishment  of  its  authority,  are 
the  natural  outgrowth  and  attendants  on  organizations  of 
this  kind,  and  we  believe  that  their  diffusion  will  go  far  to 
dispel  the  distrust  that  has  heretofore  existed,  and  bring 
this  country  into  a  better  understanding  and  closer  relation¬ 
ship— a  relationship  just  and  necessary— with  our  Spanish 
sisters.  The  United  States,  from  seniority,  power  and 
position,  is  the  true  head  of  the  Republican  fbmlly,  and  the 
revolution  now  going  on  will  purge  her  of  the  only  influence 
which  debased  that  power,  as  in  the  case  of  Cuba  and  Central 
America.  It  will  leave  her  all  the  more  worthy  of  the  love 
and  confidence  of  Republican  nations. 

We  are  led  to  these  remarks  by  the  friendly  and  enthusi¬ 
astic  reception  which  has  everywhere  been  extended  to  Dr. 
Mackle,  an  accomplished  attache  of  the  State  Department, 
who  has  been  ofl  an  official  visit  to  the  States  assigned  to  his 
bureau,  He  has  everywhere  been  received  with  a  consi¬ 
deration,  in  part  no  doubt  due  to  his  position  and  high 
personal  qualities,  but  mainly  to  the  altered  sentiments 
of  our  Spanish  friends  towards  the  United  States. 
The  most  significant  demonstration  was  that  of  the 
“  Union  Americana,”  at  Santiago,  Chili,  on  the  21st  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Inauguration  of  Dr.  Mackie 
as  member  of  the  society.  Apart  from  the  splendor  of  the 
inauguration  and  of  the  banquet  which  followed  It,  we  refer 
particularly  to  the  tenor  of  the  speeches  made  by  the  mem¬ 
bers,  comprising  some,  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
Chill.  a 

“  The  demonstration  extended  to  Dr.  MacHe,”  says  El 
Mercuric  del  Vapor,  “  during  his  recent  visit  to  the  Capitol, 
had  an  unequivocal  significance,  not  only  as  apersonal  tribute, 
but  a  tribute  to  the  country  to  which  he  belongs.  It  demon¬ 
strated  the  great  interest  and  profound  sympathy  enter¬ 
tained  by  Chili  for  her  sister  of  the  North.  The  same  senti¬ 
ments  animate  all  the  people  of  Spanish  America.  The 
sufl'erings  and  hard  trials  of  the  United  States  are  our  own. 
Its  victories  are  here  received  with  the  same  enthusiasm  as  at 
home,  as  triumphs  of  democratic  institutions,  of  republican 
principles  and  of  liberty.” 

The  principal  toast  of  the  evening,  given  after  an  eloquent 
speech  by  Senor  Pena,  was— 

To  the  American  Union— the  hope  of  thoworld  I” 

Another  was- 


Bamum’s  American  Museum. 

OLORF.D  TROPICAL  FISH  swimming  in  the  Aquaria,  just 
SPLENDID  DftAJflAT?C ’pER- 
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Thiy  are~to  he  seen  at  all  hours.  SPLENDI 
FORMANOES  daily,  at  3  and  7(  o’clock  F.  31. 
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To  the  Literary  Public. 

Coxsidhrable  sums  have  been  paid  to  foreign  authors  for 

the  right  of  publishing  their  productions  in  this  country  simultaneously 
with  their  appearance  abroad.  We  believe  that  proportionate  Induce- 


the  Publisher  of  t 

$5,000 

for  the  Best  Original  Novel,  of  a  length  to  fill,  as  nearly  as  may  be. 
70  pages  of  Frank  Leslie’s  Illustrated  Newspaper;  subject  and 
scene  at  the  discretion  of  the  author.  To  be  sent  in  on  or  before  the 
1st  of  May,  1803. 

$1,000 

for  the  Bent  Original  Tale,  to  fill  about  20  pngeu  of  Frank  Leslie’s 
Illustuated  Newspaper;  subject  and  scene  at  discretion  of  author; 
to  be  sent  In  on  or  before  the  1st  of  January,  1808. 

d  any  of  the  productions  bent  in,  not  receiving  a  prize, 
i  of  value  for  publication,  the  Proprietor  of  this  paper 
tiations  with  tlieir  authors  for  their  purchase.  Those 
upulously  returned  to  their  authors,  with 
l  to  Frank  Leslie,  10  City  Hall 
0<4HrVe reBp^^y^yffeiftV^hrethrenj^of  jgy 

°  "a  ? give  publicity  to  thb  above  offer. 


Review  of  the  Week. 

The  excitement  consequent,  or  rather  which  was  attempted 
to  be  created  on  the  occasion  of  Gen;  McClellan’s  removal 
has  wholly  subsided.  The  stories  of  caravans  of  sym¬ 
pathisers  flocking  to  Trenton,  os  to  a  new  Mecca,  to  pay 
homage  to  the  deposed  commander,  turn  out  to  be  the  in¬ 
ventions  of  itinerant  penny-a-llners ;  and  the  wholesale  re¬ 
signations  In  the  army  which,  it  was  predicted,  would  leave 


it  bare  of  officers,  have  entirely  foiled  of  verification.  Per 
eontra—a,  small  suburban  newspaper  has  named  the  late 
commander  for  the  vacant  New  Jersey  Senatorship,  and  a 
small  gathering  of  ward  politicians,  of  the  Democratic 
persuasion,  mcetiug  at  the  Pewter  Mug,  or  in  some  other 
eqnally  classical  locality,  have  nominated  him  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency.  Meantime  the  country  endures  i  ts  bereavement  with 
singular  equanimity,  and  the  army  goes  on  with  its  business 
as  if  nothing  had  happened.  The  Common  Council  of  this 
city  have  offered  to  Gen.  McClellan  the  use  of  the  Governor’s 
Room,  in  the  City  Hall,  wherein  to  receive  his  friends, 
whenever  he  shall  find  it  convenient  to  pass  through  the  city 
—a  courtesy  to  which  the  late  commander  is  justly  entitled. 

Gt.n.  Burnside  has  devoted  the  first  week  of  his  command 
to  a  complete  reorganization  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
which  has  been  divided  into  three  grand  divisions,  named 
respectively  the  right,  left  and  centre  grand  divisions.  The 
first,  consisting  of  the  2d  and  9th  corps,  will  be  commanded 
by  Gen.  Sumner;  the  second,  consisting  of  the  1st  and  6th 
corps,  will  be  commanded  by  Gen.  Franklin;  and  the  third, 
consisting  of  the  3d  and  5th  corps,  will  be  commanded  by 
Gen.  Hooker.  In  addition  to  these  there  will  be  a  corps  of 
of  reserve,  Consisting  of  the  11th  corps  and  such  other 
troops  as  may  hereafter  be  assigned  to  it,  under  command 
of  Gen.  Sigel.  These  preparations  look  to  speedy  and  effi¬ 
cient  action. 

The  position  of  the  rebel  army  Is  not  clearly  understood, 
except  that  the  main  body  is  to  the  south  of  the  Rapidan, 
with  Gordonsville  as  its  base  of  supplies,  and  where  it  is 
supposed,  on  ground  of  its  choosing  and  preparation,  it 
will  await  the  National  advance.,  Jackson,  with  a  corps 
estimated  at  between  30,000  and  40,000  men,  is  supposed  to 
be  to  the  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  By  some  accounts  he  is 
reported  as  between  Winchester  and  Harper’s  Ferry;  by 
others  as  moving  up  the  south  bank  of  the  Potomac  on 
Cumberland.  The  truth  probably  is  that  his  force  is  small, 
and  seeking  by  rapid  and  threatening  movements  to  divert 
a  large  body  of  our  soldiers  from  the  front,  and  thus  cripple 
our  army  in  its  next  encounter  with  Lee.  The  ensuing 
week  can  scarcely  fail  to  bring  affairs  to  a  head  in  Virginia, 
where  a  single  decisive  victory  well  followed  up  would 
settle  the  fate  of  the  rebellion. 

Gen.  Foster’s  expedition  from  Newbeme  inland  towards 
the  line  of  the  great  Southern  railway,  between  Weldon 
and  Goldsboro’,  has  returned  to  the  coast,  without  having 
effected  any  important  object.  The  town  of  Hamilton  was 
taken,  and  the  rebel  fortifications  there  destroyed,  and  there 
was  a  brisk  skirmish  near  Williamston,  and  also  a  recon- 
noissance  towards  Tarboro’.  If  Gen.  Foster  had  any  clear 
plan  of  operations,  or  had  any  definite  object  in  view,  it 
can  only  be  said  that  he  faded  to  pursue  them  with  vigor  or 
spirit.  If  only  a  military  promenade  was  intended,  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  ennui  of  the  soldiers  and  exercise  their  limbs, 
why  then  the  movement,  although  barren  of  results,  may 
not  be  regarded  as  altogether  a  failure. 

The  steamer  Darlington  has  been  on  an  expedition  from 
Port  Royal  down  the  Georgia  and  Florida  coasts,  destroy¬ 
ing  the  rebel  salt-  works,  and  otherwise 
enemy.  She  seems  to  have  earned 
new  negro  regiment,  the  1st  South  Carolina  volunteers, 
which  in  all  the  operations  conducted  itself  with  great  gal¬ 
lantry,  eliciting  the  highest  encomiums  from  its  officers. 
The  commander  of  the  U.  S.  steamer  Potomaska,  who  had 
opportunities  of  observing  them  in  action,  writes : 

“  It.  g-ives  me  pleasure  to  testify  to  th< 
troops  (1st  South  Carolina  volunteers), 

Col.  Bear"*  'T~- 


Eineh,  ec 

The  brigade  recruited  nearly  200  volunteers  among  the 
“  contrabands”  on  the  plantations  along  the  coast. 

The  officers  of  the  blockading  squadron  of  the  South- 
West  report  the  entire  coast  of  Texas  in  the  occupation  of 
the  United  States  forces.  It  only  remains  for  the  arrival  of 
reinforcements  to  enable  them  to  advance  into  the  interior 
and  drive  out  the  rebels  In  arms.  That  this  is  contem¬ 
plated  by  the  Government  at  an  early  day  is  evidenced  from 
■the  appointment  of  Hon.  A.  J.  Hamilton,  who  lately  escaped 
from  the  rebel  authority  in  Texas,  to  be  Military  Governor 


The  expedition  to  Donaldsville,  Labadieville  and  Thibou- 
deaux,  from  New  Orleans,  under  Gen.  Weitzel,  lias  been 
entirely  successful.  He  entered  Thiboudeaux  on  the  28th 
of  October,  capturing  180  prisoners,  four  guns,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  railway  stock.  Among  the  rebels  killed  was 
Col.  McPlieeters.  The  national  loss  was  16  kflled  and  60 
wounded. 

From  Tennessee  the  news  is  gratifying.  Gen.  Rosecrans, 
with  a  portion  of  his  force*  has  reached  Nashville  and  relieved 
Gen.  Negley,  who  had  held  it  with  great  skill  and  courage 
against  all  rebel  attacks.  It  is  now  safe,  and  will  be  the 
base  of  Gen.  Rosecrans’s  operations  against  the  enemy,  who 
is  reported  to  be  concentrating  in  force  at  Murfreesboro’. 
Gen.  Grant  has  advanced  from  Corinth  on  the  rebel  position 
at  Holly  Springs,  but  the  enemy  retreated  on  his  approach. 
As  soon  as  Gen.  McClernand’s  expedition  is  ready,  it  Is  sup¬ 
posed  a  combined  movement  will  be  made  on  Vicksburg,  in 
which  Com.  Porter’s  flotilla  will  take  part,  and  which  can 
scarcely  fall  in  reducing  that  last  rebel  stronghold  on  the 


The  last  rebel  force  in  Kentucky,  under  Col.  Woodward, 
was  defeated  and  driven  out  of  the  State  by  Gen.  Ransom, 
on  the  6th  of  November. 

The  camp  of  Imboden’s  Partisan  Rangers,  in  Hardy 
county,  Western  Virginia,  was  broken  up  by  Gen.  Kelly  on 
the  9th  of  November.  Gen.  Kelly  left  New  Creek  on*  the 
previous  morning,  and  after  a  continuous  march  of  24  hours, 
a  distance  of  about  60  miles,  the  rebels  t 
routed  completely,  with  the  loss  of  mai 
and  taken  prisoners.  The  spoils  captured  were  consider¬ 
able. 


ammunition,  captured  off  Mobile  ;  the  English  bark  Sophia, 
off  Wilmington;  the  British  schooners  Racer,  Pathfinder, 
Trier,  Francis,  Hermosa,  Seaman,  Dart  and  Adventurer, 


The  steamers  Vanderbilt  and  Dncotnk  have  Veen  sent  to 
cruise  alter  the  British  pirate  Alabama,  which  still  con¬ 
tinues  her  depredations  off  our  coast.  It  is  reported  that 
our  Government  has  made  reclamations  on  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  damages  inflicted  by  the  Alabama,  she  belug 
a  British  ship,  with  a  British  crew,  and  cleared  from  a  rebel 
port.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  British  Admiral  on  tills  sta¬ 
tion  has  sent  a  mftnber  of  war  vessels  to  arrest  the  Alabama, 
in  consequence  of  her  destruction  of  property  belonging  to 
British  subjects  and  covered  by  the  Consular  seal,  on  board 
the  vessels  taken.by  her.  The  capture  of  the  pirate  by  our 
cruisers  or  those  of  Great  Britain  is  only  a  question  of 


The  Debt  of  the  Nation. 


We  1 
to  knoF 

it  was  his  own  individual  concern.  That  each  person  n 
know  this,  and  that  the  public  mind  maybe  disabused  of  the 
absurd  stories  that  are  continually  being  set  afloat  for  sin¬ 
ister-  political  purposes,  we  have  from  the  most  absolute 
authority  and  data  made  up  this  statement. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  1861,  that  date  being  about  the  open¬ 
ing  active  conduct  of  the  war,  the  debt  was  then,  according 
to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Chase,  $90,867,828,  of  which  amount 
$70,000,000  had  come  over  from  the  administration  of  Mr. 


The  next  statement^  which  we  have  upon  authority,  was 
that  of  Mr.  Dawes  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the 
29th  of  May,  1862,  that  the  debt  then  amounted  to  the  sum 
of  $481,796,145.  This  statement  shows  that  the  debt  in¬ 
creased  during  those  eleven  months  at  the  average  rate  of 
$36,650,000  per  month. 

The  last  and  official  statement  brings  the  debt  down  to  the 
7th  of  October,  1862,  and  is  contained  in  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Chase  to  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Walley,  President  of  the  Revere 
Bank,  of  Boston.  At  that  date  it  is  declared  t&  be 
$640,000,000,  showing  'a  lessening  In  Its  *atio  of  increase 
during  the  present  year  from  May  until  October,  or  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $31 ,900,000  per  month.  We  believe  this  to  be  a  strict 
account  of  our  National  liabilities,  and  In  calling  attention  to 
it  we  would  also  refer  to  the  anuual  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  published  in  December,  1861,  in  which  lie 
predicted  the  increase,  and  set  forth  in  figures  the  facts  that 
have  since  been  verified.  He  then  declared  that  on  the  1st 
of  July,  1862,  the  debt  would  amount  to  $517,872,803,  and 
that  on  the  1st  of  July,  1863,  It  would  amountto  $897,373,803. 
At  the  date  first  mentioned  the  debt  did  amount  to 
$524,600,000,  being  only  seven  millions  over  the  estimate  made 
by  Mr.  Chase  seven  months  before,  showing  either  a  happy 
faculty  in  the  Secretary  at  guessing,  or  a  great  sagacity  in 
calculation.  If  we  take  the  ratio  of  increase  up  to  the  last- 
mentioned  date  at  the  amount  it  has  Increased  up  to  the  7th 
of  October  of  this  year,  we  will  find  that  the  debt  then  will 
stand  at  $907,000,000,  about  ten  millions  only  over  Mr. 
Chase’s  estimate,  and  about  one-half  of  what  croakers  set  it 
down  for  at  the  present  date. 


The  Furlough  Nuisance. 

One  of  the  popular  notions  of  the  day,  in  which  we  seem 
to  share  with  the  Chinese,  is,  that  the  issues  of  war  are  to  be 
decided_by  mere  numbers.  It  is  true,  Napoleon  said  that 
“Providence  favored  the  heaviest  battalions,"  but  he  meant 
battalions  of  soldiers,  not  mobs  of  undisciplined  volunteers 
or  conscripts .  W e  hear,  with  constantly  increasing  disgust, 
the  senseless  clamor,  after  every  reverse,  of  “  more  men,” 
when  all  that  is  wanted  to  Insure  success  is  discipline 
among  the  men,  and  action,  rising  to  audacity,  among  the  offi¬ 
cers.  The  truth  is,  our  armies  are  undisciplined.  We  don’t , 
mean  to  say  that  they  do  not  understand  the  goosestep,  nor 
that  they  are  deficient  in  such  kind  of  soldierly  knowledge 
as  Is  acquired  by  drill.  What  we  mean  to  say  is,  that  de¬ 
sertion  is  looked  upon  as  a  venial  offence,  to  be  punished  by 
discharge;  that  “ straggling ”  is  practised  on  a  monstrous 
scale,  and  that,  through  vicious  and  indecent  furloughing,  a 
large  and  essential  part  of  the  army  is  constantly  absent 
from  duty.  It  is  stated,  without  denial  from  any  source, 
that  when  McClellan  fought  the  seven  days’  fight  before 
Richmond,  not  less  than  44,000  of  his  .  men  were  absent  on 
leave!  At  the  battle  of  Antietam,  it  is  also  stated,  fully 
10,000  of  his  men  were  straggling  in  the  rear.  Up  to  this 
time  but  one  man  has  been  shot  for  desertion,  although  it  is 
well  known  that  hundreds  have  been  guilty,  if  not  of  deser¬ 
tion  to  the  enemy,  of  leaving  the  army  without  authority. 
Iu  a  word,  there  has  not  been,  nor  is  there,  now,  any  true 
discipline  in  the  army.  We  deceive  ourselves  to  our  ruin- 
in  assuming  that  our  Generals  comprehend  what  is  discipline 
or  know  how  to  organize  and  enforce  it.  It  is  not  numbers 
that  we  want,  for  1,000  well-trained  men  are  better  than 
10,000  loosely  organized  and  poorly  commanded.  What  we 
want  Is  leadership  and  discipline.  We  have  men  enough  in 
the  field  to  crush  the  rebellion  in  60  days  under  proper 
leadership.  France  found  her  enormous  levies  a  mere  in¬ 
cumbrance  until  she  obtained  leaders  for  them— until  Carnot 
arose  to  organize  and  Napoleon  to  win  victory.  Our  streets 
swarm  'with  shoulder-straps  and  blue  uniforms,  which  over¬ 
flow  In  every  town  and  village  in  the  land,  while  the  Govern¬ 
ment  clamors  eternally  for  more  men,  and  our  Generals 
quite  as  eternally  find  every  tardy  movement  confronted  by 
“  superior  numbers  1” 

Unfortunately  this  is  not  the  worst  feature  of  the  whole¬ 
sale  furloughing  that  Is  and  has  been  going  on.  The  best 
officers  and  soldiers  are  those  who,  from  a  sense  of  duty 
or  soldierly  pride  and  propriety,  remain  in  the  field,  while 
the  sneaks  and  shirkers  go  off  under  furlough  or  without,  and 
through  fomlly  or  personal  influence  and  persistent  borlDg 
of  the  State  authorities,  obtain  all  the  promotions  and  re¬ 
wards  which  properly  belong  to  the  truer  men  and  better 
soldiers  in  the  field.  This  exercises  a  bad  effect  on  our  be6t 
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“  Drink  from  the  dark  and  stagnant 
With  festering  weeds  begirt, 


Tho*  I  stoop  my  head,  and  trail  the  skirt 
Of  my  robe  in  the  miry  way, 

All  know  that  the  ragged  and  old  King  Dirt 


jsssssssiit  3sr5.'sr^,>“^“- 

Shipped  through  the  blockade! . 
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How  all  the  hush  of  this  charming  October 
Minds  me  of  beautiful  Ruth ; 

July,  exultant,  grown  suddmily  sober, 

A  woman,  in  tenderest  yonth. 

Eagerly  gleaning,  she  yet  will  ‘gather, 

To  drop  in  the  rings  of  her  hair, 

And  into  her  bosom,  the  last  flowers,  rather 
Than  the  gold  of  the  wheat-ears  rare. 
Innocent  following  after  the  reapers, 

As  innocent  she  will  go, 

Daintily  stepping,  among  the  sleepers, 

And  the  Master  his  lamb  will  know. 

So  the  October,  in  russet  apparel, 

A  peasant  at  lierJKing’s  feet, 

In  his  ermine  wrapped,  at  the  Christmas  Carols 
A  Queen,  will  the  winter  greet. 


VERNER’S  PRIDE. 

BY  THE  AUTHORESS  OP  “  EAST  XYNNE.” 


The  dining-room  looked  a  picture  of  comfort,  and  Lionel  thought 
so  as  he  entered.  A  blaze  of  light  and  warmth  burst  upon  him.  A 
wellspread  tea-table  was  there,  with  cold  meat,  game  and  else,  at 
one  end  of  it.  -  Standing,  before  the  fire,  her  young,  slender  form 
habited  in  its  black  robes,  was  Sibylla.  No  one,  looking  at  her, 
would  have  believed  her  to  be  a  widow ;  partly  from  her  youth, 
partly  that  she  did  not  wear  the  widow’s  dress.  Her  head  was  unco- 


3  fell, 


been  mentioned  that  her  chief  beauty  lay  in 
by  candlelight,  flushed  as  she  was  now,  she  v 
tiful.  A  dangerous  hour,  a  perilous  situation  i 


it  complexion; 
s  inexpressibly 

t  unhealed 

f  Lionel  V( 

The  bright  flush  was  £he  result  of  excitement,  of  some  degree  of 
inward  fever.  Let  us  allow  that  it  wasi  a  trying  time  for  her.  She 
had  arrived  to  find  Mrs.  Verner  dead,  her  father  absent:  she  had 
arrived  to  find  that  no  provision  had  been  made  for  her  by  Mr. 
Vemer’s  will,  ns  the  widow  of  Frederick  Massingbird.  Frederick's 
having  succeeded  to  the  inheritance  debarred  her  even  of  the  five 
hundred  pounds.  It  is  true  there' would  be  the  rents,  received  for 

throughout  the  long  voyage,  had  cherished  the  prospect  of  finding  a 
home  at  Verner’s  Pride.  If  her  husband  had  -lived  it  would  have 
been  wholly  hers;  she  appeared  still  to  possess  a  right  in  it;  and 
she  never  gave  a  thought  fo  the  possibility  that  her  aunt  would  not 
welcome  her  to  it.  "Whether  she  cast  a  reflection  to  Lionel  Verner 
in  the  matter  she  best  knew;  had  she  reflected  properly,  she  might 
have  surmised  that  Lionel  would  be  living  at  it,  its  master.  But — 
the  voyage  ended,  the  home  gained— what  did  she  find  ?  That  Mrs. 
Verner  was  no  longer  at  Verner’s  Pride,  to  press  the  kiss  of  wel¬ 
come  upon  her  lips ;  a  few  feet  of  earth  was  all  her  home  now. 

It  was  a  terrible  disappointment.  There  could  be  no  doubt  of 
that.  And  another  disappointment  was  to  find  Dr.  West  away. 
Sibylla’s  sisters  had  been  at  times  over  strict  with  her,  much  as  they 
loved  her,  and  the  vision  of  returning  to  her  old  home,  to  them,  was 

its  possibility. 

Fatigued,  low-spirited,  feverishly  perplexed,  Sibylla  did  not  know 
e  that  night  to  give  much 


care  to  the  future.  All  she  hoped  v 
something  else  could  be  arranged  fo 
Somewhat  careless,  naturally,  of  i 


Let  v 


punctilios  of  life,  it  never 
e  precise  thing  for  her  to  re¬ 
main,  young  as  she  •  was,  the  sole  guest  of  Lionel  Verner.  Her 
voyage  out,  her  residence  in  that  very  unconventional  place,  Mel¬ 
bourne,  the  waves  and  storms  which  had  gone  over  her  there  in  more 
ways  tt  au  one,  the  voyage  back  again  alone,  all  had  tended  to  give 
Sibylla  Massingbird*  an  independence  of  thought;  a  contempt  for 
the  rules  and  regulations,  the  little  point's  of  etiquette  obtaining  in 
civilized  society.  Sire  really  thought  no  more  harm  of  staying  at 
Verner’s  Pride  with  Lionel  than  she  would  have  thought  it  had  old 
Mr.  Verner  been  its  master.  The  eyelashes,  resting  on  her  hot 

“  Have  you  taken  anything,  Mrs.  Massingbird !” 

“But  you  should  have  done  so,”  he  remonstrated,  his  tone  one  of 
the  most  considerate  kindness. 

“  I  did  not  observe  that  tea  waited,”  she  replied,  the  covered  table 
catching  her  eye  for  the  first  time.  “  I  have  been  thinking.” 

He  placed  a  chair  for  her  before  the  teatray,  and  she  sat  down. 

“  Am  I  to  preside  ?”  she  asked. 


)  tired.” 


“  Who  makes  tea  for  you  in  general  ?”  she  continued. 

Sibylla  busied  herself  with  the  tea  in  a  languid  sort  of  manner. 
In  vain  Lionel  pressed  her  to  eat.  She  could  touch  nothing.  She 
took  a  piece  of  rolled  bread-and-butter,  hut  left  it. 

“You  must  have  diued  on  the  road,  Mrs.  Massingbird,”  he  said 

“  I  ?  I  have  not  taken  anything  all  day.  I  kept  thinking  ‘  I 
shall  get  to  Verner’s  Pride  in  time  for  my  aunt’s  dinner.’  But  the 
train  arrived  later  than  I  anticipated,  and  when  I  got  here  she  was 
gone.” 

Sibylla  bent  her  head,  as  if  playing  with  her  teaspoon.  Lionel  ; 
detected  the  dropping  tears. 

“Did  you  wonder  where  I  was  going  just  now  when  I  went  out  ?” 

“  I  did  not  know  you  had  been  out,”  replied  Sibylla. 

“  I  went  to  your  sisters.  I  thought  it  would  be  better  for  them  to 
come  here.  Unfortunately,  I  found  them  gone  out,  and  young 
Cheese  says  they  will  not  be  home  until  two  in  the  morning.” 

“  Why,  where  can  they  be  gone  ?”  cried  Sibylla,  aroused  to  inte¬ 
rest.  It  was  so  unusual  for  the  Miss  Wests  to  be  out  late. 

“To  some  gathering  at  Ileartburg.  Cheese  was  eating  apple- 
puffs  with  unlimited  satisfaction.’’ 

Th?  conuection  of  apple-puffs  with  Master  Cheese  called  up  a 
faint  smile  into  Sibylla’s  face.  She  pushed  her  chair  away  from  the 


*•  l$ut  you  -on  ly  h.m*  n.t  h  i 
“  Yes,  thank  you.  I  have  dr£ 
Lionel  rang,  and  the  thin-'  v 


.  Massingbird  ?” 

••  I  cannot  eat  anything.” 
ed.  Sibylla  was  standing 


j  cup,”  she  exclaimed,  turning  to  him, 
uy  caiied  widows’  caps  in  Melbourne, 


“Yes,  I  have.  It  was  an  ill-6tarred  voyage.  It  has  been  ill- 
starred  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  all  of  it  together.” 

“  The  voyage  has,  you  mean  ?” 

“  I  mean  more  than  the  voyage,”  she  replied.  But  her  tone  did 
not  invite  further  question. 

“Did  you  succeed  in  getting  particulars  of  the  fate  of  John  ?”  ' 

“No.  Captain  Cannonby  promised  to  make  inquiries,  but  we 
had  not  heard  from  him  before  I*  came  away.  I  wish  we  could  have 
found  Luke  Roy.” 

“  Did  you  not  find  him  ?” 

“  We  heard  of  him  from  the  Eyres— the  friends  I  was  staying 
with.  It  was  so  singular,”  she  continued,  with  some  animation  in 
her  tone.  “  Luke  Roy  came  to  Melbourne  after  John  was  killed, 
and  fell  in  with  the  Eyres.  He  told  them  about  John,  little  thinking 
that  I  and  Frederick  should  meet  the  Eyres  afterwards.'  John  died 
from  a  shot.” 

“From  a  shot!”  involuntarily  exclaimed  Lionel. 

“  He  and  Luke  were  coming  down  to  Melbourne  from — where  was 
it  ? — “the  Bendigo  Diggings,  I  think ;  but  I  heard  so  much  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  names  that  I  am  apt  to  confound  one  with  another.  John 
had  a  great  deal  of  gold  on  him,  in  a  belt  round  his  waist,  and  Luke' 
supposes  that  it  got  known.  John  was  attacked  as  they  were  sleep-, 
ing  by  night  in  the  open  air,  beaten  and  shot.  It  was  the  shot  that 
killed  him.” 

“Poor  fellow!”  exclaimed  Lionel,  his  eyes  fixed  on  vacancy, ipen- 
tally  beholding  John  Massingbird. . .  “  And  they  robbed  him  ?” 

“They  had  robbed  him  of  all.  Not  a  particle  of  gold,  ^as  left 
upon  him.  Luke  came  on  afterwards  to  Melbourne,  and  tried  to 
discover  the  men,  but  he  could  not.  It  was  this  striving  at  disco-, 
very  which  brought  him  in. contact  with  Mr;  Eyre.  After  we  reached 
Melbourne,  and  I  became  acquainted  with  the  Eyres,  they  'did  all 
they  could  to  find  out  Luke,  but  they  were  unsuccessful;” 

“  What  had  become  of  him  ?” 

“  They  could  not  think.  The  last  time  Mr.  Eyre  saw  him,  Luke 
said  he  thought  he  had  obtained  a  clue  to  the  men  who  killed  John. 
He  promised  to  go  back  the  following  day  and  tell  Mr.  Eyre  more 


Mrs.  Eyre  used  to  say  to  me  that  she  sincerely  trusted  no  harm  had 
le  to  Luke.” 

Harm,  in  what  way  ?”  asked  Lionel. 

She  thought — but  she  would  say  that  it  was  a  foolish  thought — 
if  Luke  should  have  found  the  men  and  been  sufficiently  imprudent. 


dw  them  to  know  that  he  recognized  t 
worked  him  some  ilU-perliaps  killed  him.” 
Sibylla  spoke  the  last  words  in  a  low  tone. 


,  they  might'  1 


ice  again  the  Sibylla  of  past  days.  He  forgot  that  she  u 
widow  of  another;  that  she  had  left  him  for  that  other  of  hi 
free  will.  All 
present  -b 

You  nre  thinner  than  when  you  left  home,”  he  remarked. 

I  grew  thin  with  vexation,  with  grief.  He  ought  not  to  have 

he  concluding  sentence  was  spoken  in  a  strangely  resentful  tone. 
It  surprised  Lionel. 

"Who  ought  not  to  have  taken  you ?— taken  you  where?”  hie 
ed,  really  not  understanding  her. 

He — Frederick  Massingbird.  He  might  have  known  what  a 
place'that  Melbourne  was.  It  is  not  fit  for  a  lady.  We  had  lodgings 
ooden  house,  near  a  spot  that  had  used  to  be  called_Canvas 
Town.  The  place  was  crowded  with  people.” 

“But  surely  there  are  decent  hotels  at  Melbourne !” 

“  All  I  know  is,  he  dicknot  take  me  to  one.  He  inquired. at  one  or 
vo,  but  they  were  full ;  and  then  somebody  recommended  him  to  get 
lodging.  It  was  net  right.  He  might  have  gone  to  it  himself, 
it  he  had  me  with  him. .  He  lost  his  desk,  you  know.” 

“  I  he^pd  that  he  did,”  replied  Lionel. 

“And  I  suppose  that  frightened  him.  Everything  was  in  the  desk ; 
ioney,  letters  of  credit.  He  had  a  few  banknotes,  only,  left  in  his 
pocketbook.  It  never  was  recovered.  I  owe  my  passage-money 
and  I  believe  Captain  Cannonby  supplied  him  with  some 
funds,  which,  of  course,  ought  to  be  repaid.  He  took  to  drink 
brandy,”  she  continued. 

‘Iam  much  surprised  to  hear  it.” 

‘Some  fever  came  on.  I  don’t  know  whether  he  caught  it,  or 


would  drink  the  brandy.  Only  fancy  what  my  position 
added,  her  face  and  voice  alike  full  of  pain.  “  He,  not  al 
nd  I,  out  there  in  that  wretched  place  alone.  I  wen 
my  knees  to  him  one  day  and  begged  him  to  send  m< 
England.” 

“  Sibylla!” 

He  was  unconscious  that  he  called  her  by  the  familiar  n 
is  wishing  he  could  have  shielded  her  from  all  this.  : 
the  retrospect  might  be  to  her,  the  recital  was  far  more 


I  did  not  much  like  him, 
e  to  an  hotel,  made  them, 
i  the  Eyres.  Afterwards 
Fred  started  from  Melbourne,  and  I  went  to  stay  at  the 

Lionel  did  not  interrupt  her.  She  had  made  a  pause,  her  eyes 

:ed  on  the  fire. 

“  A  day  o 

y  husband  was  dead.  I  * 

i  would  not  live  when  he  left  me — he  had  death  written 
And  so,  I  am  alone  in  the  world.” 

She  raised  her  large  blue  eyes,  swimming  in  tears,  to  Liouel.  It 
completely  disarmed  him.  He  forgot  all  his  prudence,  all  his  cau¬ 
tion;  he  forgot  things  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  remember; 
and,  like  many  another  has  done  before  him,  older  and  wiser  than 
Lionel  Yerner,  he  suffered  a  moment’s  impassioned  impulse  to  fix 
destiny  of  a  life. 

Not  alone  from  henceforth,  Sibylla,”  he  murmured,  bending 
towards  het  in  agitation,  his  lips  apart,  his. breath  coming  fast  and 
his  cheeks  scarlet.  “  Let  me  be  your  protector.  I  love  you 
fondly  than  I  have  ever  done.” 

•  was  entirely  unprepared  for  the  avowal.  It  may  be,  that  she 
it  know  what  to  make  of  it — how  to  understand  it.  She  stepped 
her  eyes  strained  on  him  inquiringly,  her  face  turning  to  pal- 


Lionel  t 


lis  breast,  as  if  he  would  ward  off  ill  from  her  for  ever, 
fe,”  he  fondly  cried,  his  voice  trembling  with  its  own 
“My  darling,  let*this  home  be  yours  1  Nothing  shall 


i  emotion.  “  I  h 


b  strife.  You  will  1 


:■  :•  ns1. veil  J,  It 
to-night  did  I  ki 


le?  Why  did  you  marry  him 
h  me! — don’t  reproach  me! 
“Papa  made  mo.  He  did,  in 


“  I  oan  love  you  better  than  I 
“  Sibylla,  why  did  you  leave  i 
“  Oh,  Lionel,  don’t  reproai 
answered,  bursting  into  tears. 

“  He  made  you !  Dr.  West  ?’’ 

“  I  liked  Frederick  a  little.  Yes,  I  did ;  I  will  not  deny  it.  And 
oh,  how  he  loved  me !  All  the  while,  Lionel,  that  you  hovered  near 
me— never  speaking,  never  saying  that  you  loved— he  told  me  of  it 
incessantly.” 

“  Stay,  Sibylla.  You  could  not  have  mistaken  me." 

“True.  Yours  was  silent  love;  his  was  urgent.  When  it  came 
to  the  decision,  and  he  asked  me  to  marry  him,  and  to  go  out  to 
Australia,  then  papa  interfered.  He  suspected  that  I  carod  for  you, 
that  you  cared  for  me  ;  and  he — he — ” 

Sibylla  stopped  and  hesitated. 

“ Must  I  tell  you  all !’’  she  asked.  “Will  you  never,  never  repeat 
it  tq  papa,  or  reproach  him  ?  Will  you  let  it  remain  a  secret  between 

“I  will,  Sibylla.  I  will  n 
“Papa  said  that  I  must  . 
me  that  Verner’s  Pride  was 
marry  him.  He  did  not  si 


r  speak  upon  the  point  to  Dr.  West.”, 
ise  Frederick  Massingbird.  He  told 
rt  to  Frederick,  and  he  ordered  me  to 


t  to  nothing;  that  you  would  not  be  able 
'  '  d  I  weakly  yielded.” 


you,  my  dearest.” 

“  I  have  been  rightly  served,”  she  sail 
“  I -married  him,  pressed  to  it  by  my  father,  that  I  might  share  i_ 
Verner’s  Pride;  and,  before  the  news  came  out  that  Verner’s  Pride 
was  ours,  he  was  dead.  It  had  lapsed  to  you,  whom  I  rejected! 
Lionel,  I  never  supposed  that  you  would  cast  another  thought-to  me ; 
but  many  a  time  have  I  felt  that  I  should  like  to  kneel  and  ask  your 
forgiveness.” 

He  bent  his  head,  fondly  kissing  her 

“We  will  forget  it  together,  Sibylla.” 

A  sudden  thought  appeared  to  strike  her,  called  forth,  no  dou-at,  by 
this  new  state  of  things,  and  her  face  turned  crimson  as  she  looked 

•‘  Ought  I  to  remain  here  now  ?” 

“You  cannot  well  do  anything  else,  a 
“  Allow  Verner’s  Pride  to  afford  you  an  asylum  for  the  present, 


Mrs.  Tynn  will  make  you  comfortable.  I  shall  be,  during  the  time, 
my  mother’s  guest.” 

“What  is  the  time  now  ?”  asked  Sibylla. 

“Nearly  ten.  And,  I  dare  say  youare  tired.  I  vyill  not  be  selfish 


enough  to  keep  you  up,” 
nigW|  my  dearest.” 


She.burst  into  fresh  tears  and  dung 
‘  I  shall  he  thinking  it  must  be  a  drt 


preparing  to  depart, 
his  hand. 


the  fate  of  Rachel,  and 
the  same  nature  happen 
figure  and  caught  it  by  the 


brief  orders  to  Mrs.  Tynn  and  to  his  own  servant, 
louse.  Neither  afraid  of  ghosts  or  thieves,  he  took 
road  which  led  by  the  willow-pond.  It  was  a  fine 

through  the  village, 
willow  -pond  with  a  quick  step,  he  caught  a 
as  if-ijt  were  looking  for  some- 


its  kindness. 

There  be  times,  Mr.  Lionel, 
in  my  bed,  and  the  thought 
only  stay  long  enough  upon 
is  her  anding,  I'm  obliged  to 
There  be  nights,  fir,  when  I  have  stood  here 

seen  her,  Robin  ?”  returned  Lionel,  humor 


“She’d  tell  me  who  the  wicked  one  was  that  put  her  into  it,”  re¬ 
turned  Robin,  in  a  low  whisper ;  and  there  was  something  so  wild 
in  tin  man’s  tone  as  to  make  Lionel  doubt  his  perfect  sanity.  “  Many 

abroad  and  at  home ;  in  the  full  sunshine,  and  in  the  dark  night. 
•  Robin  !’  it  says,  ‘  Robin !’  But  it  never  6ays  nothing  more.” 
Lionel  laid  his  hand  on  the  man’s  shoulder,  and  drew  him  with 


“  I  am  going  your  way,  Robin;  let  us  walk  tegethe 
Robin  made  no  resistance ;  he  went  along  with  his 
“  I  heard  a  word  said  to-night,  sir,  as  Miss  Sibylla  had 
he  resumed»rhore  calmly, 
said  they  saw  her  at  the  st 
“Yes;  I  have,”  replied 
“  Does  she  sa’ 


“  He  is  dead,  Robin.  There  1 
point  since  the  news  first  came.  He  died  by  violence.” 

“  Then  he  got  his  deserts,”  returned  Robin,  lifting  his  hand  in  the 
air,  as  he  had  done  once  before  upon  the  same  subject.  “  And  Luke 
Roy,  sir — is  be  coming?  I’m  a-waiting  for  him.” 

“Of  Luke,  Mrs.  Massingbird  knows  nothing.  For  myself,  I  think 


“  Heaven  send  him !”  aspirated  Robin. 

Lionel  saw  the  man  turn  to  his  home,  and  very 
was  at  his  mother’s.  Lady  Verner  hud  retired  for  the  night.  Decima 
and  Lucy  were  about  retiring.  They  had  risen  from  their  seats,  and 
Decima — who  was  too  cautious  to  trust  it  to  servants — was  taking 
the-  fire  off  the  grate.  They  looked  inexpressibly  surprised  at  the 
entrance  of  Lionel. 

“  I  have  come  on  a  visit,  Decima,”  began  he,  speaking  in  a  gay 
tone.  “  Can  you  take  me  in  ?” 

She  did  not  understand  him,  and  Lionel  saw  by  the  questioning 
expression  of  her  face  that  Lady  Verner  had  not  made  public  the 

turn  of  Sibylla,  The  fact  that  they  were  so  seemed  to  rush  over  his 
spit  it  like  refreshing  dew.  Why  it  should  do  so  he  did  not  seek  to 
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Price  of  this  Paper  7  Cents. 

Newspapers  and  Prices. 

■  One  of  the  results  of  a  large  issue  of  irredeemable  paper 
currency,  always  a  necessary  incident  of  war,  is  a  deprecia¬ 
tion  in  its  value,  which  is  invariably  sought  to  be  met  by 
a  rise  in  the  wages  of  labor,  and  in  the  price  of  every  article 
of  use  or  luxury.  This  augmentation  of  prices  is  further 


increased,  when',  as  now,  the  articles  themsejjres  or  the 
materials  composing  them,  as  well  as  the  profits  from  them, 
are  subject  to  enhanced  taxation.  “Everything  has  gone 
up”  in  conformity  with  an  unvarying  law.  Everything 
except  newspapers,  and  they  cannot  much  longer  resist  the 
movement.  The  white  paper  on  which  they  are  printed  has 
increased  in  price  from  80  to  100  per  cent,  within  the  past 
few  months,  and  is  still- going  up;  Every  article  of  con¬ 
sumption  in  a  printing  office  costs  much  more  than  it  did  on 
the  1st  of  May.  Besides,  newspapers  are  now  taxed  three 


per  cent,  on  their  advertisements,  and  also  on  their  profits— 
which  last,  however,  will  be  precious  small  as  things  are 
now  going  on !  The  consequence  is  that  there  are  not  half 
a  dozen  newspapers  in  the  country  that  are  paying  expenses ; 
probably  not  a  single  one. 

Of  course  this  state  of  things  cannot  last  much  longer. 
A  general  increase  in  the  price  of  all  publications,  daily  and 
weekly,  is  inevitable,  unless  iudeed  a  few  may  hold  out,  in 
the  hope  that,  though  losing  heavily  themselves,  they  may 
drive  their  rivals  from  the  field— a  ridiculous  notion;  for 
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just  as  soon  as  they  should  raise  their  own  prices,  as  they 
would  be  compelled  to  do  ultimately,  their  rivals  would  re¬ 
appear,  as  strongly  competitive  as  ever.  This  kind  of  ruinous 
rival ry  seems  wholly  confined  to  this  city.  In  Chicago, 
Hartford  and  other  cities,  where  publishers  and  printers 
possess  the  comity  x>f  ordinary  business  men,  an  amicable 
arrangement  has  been  entered  into,  whereby  the  price  of 
the  dally  papers  has  been  raised  25  per  cent.,  and  that  of 
the  weeklies  60  per  cent.  In  Philadelphia  a  similar  arrange¬ 
ment  has  been  made,  through  which  prices  are  to  be  raised 
in  exact  ratio  with  enhanced  cost  of  production.  Common 
sense,  and  a  decent  regard  for  each  other’s  Interests  should 
induce  the  publishers  of  this  city  to  take  corresponding 
action.  We  can  hardly  look  for  it  immediately ;  but  nothing 
is  more  certain  in  the  future  than  that  it  will  come.  At 
present  all  hands  are  engaged  in  the  agreeable  pastime  of 
cutting  each  other’s  throats,  or  rather,  to  vary  the  simile,  in 
the  pleasant  occupation  of  voluntarily  holding  their  respec¬ 
tive  heads  under  water,  to  find  out  who  can  endure  it  longest  I 

For  ourselves,  we  know  that  our  patrons  do  not  expect 
us  to  furnish  them  with  our  weekly  quota  of  illustrations 
and  literature  below  cost,  and  we  don’t  propose  to  do  it. 
We  might  resort  to  the  expedient  of  withdrawing  our 
Artists  from  the  field,  where  we  have  one  with  every  impor¬ 
tant  division  of  the  army,  and  diminish  the  number  and 
style  of  our  illustrations,  and  in  other  ways  reduce  our  out¬ 
lays  ;  but  this  could  only  be  at  the  expense  of  what  the 
public  most  desire  to  receive,  and  for  which  they  would  be 
willing  to  pay  an  increased  price,  commensurate  with  the 
altered  condition  of  business.  We  shall,  therefore,  in  the 
future  as  heretofore  spare  neither  pains  nor  expense  to 
maintain- the  high  standard  of  our  paper  and  its  position  as 
the  leading  pictorial  newspaper  in  America. 

We  have  resolved,  in  consequence,  and  to  this  end,  to 
raise  the  price  of  Frank  Leslie’s  Illustrated  Newspaper, 
on  and  after  this  date,  to  seven  cents  a  copy. 


but  19  miles  below  Holly  Springs,  we  may  doubt  the  truth 
of  the  report.  No  point  within  that  distance  of  Gen.  Grant 
is  likely  to  prove  a  quiet  resting-place  for  an  enemy. 

The  cool  weather  has  terminated  the  ravages  of  fever  at 
Port  Royal,  and  the  health  as  well  as  the  spirits  of  our 
troops  at  that  point  are  improving.  No  new  movements 
have  been  attempted  since  the  attack  on  the  Charleston  and 
Savannah  railway. 

A  formidable  expedition  is  organizing,  to  be  under  the 
command  of  Gen.  Banks,  who  is  now  In  this  city  superin¬ 
tending  Its  details.  It  may  be  destined  for  Texas,  for 
Mobile,  for  Charleston,  for  North  Carolina,  or  for  Richmond; 
but  wherever  it  goes,  it  is  sure  to  be  heard  from  as  well  as 
felt. 

The  delay  in  breaking  the  two  great  lines  of  communica¬ 
tion  between  Virginia  and  the  South,  that  running  along 
the  coast  to  Charleston  and  Savannah,  and  that  through 
Tennessee  to  Mobile,  has  given  the  rebels  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  completing  the  wanting  links  in  a  central  line  via 
Danville  and  Greensboro,  in  North  Carolina.  The  others 
low  be  broken,  and  yet  Jeff  Davis  have  a  third  line  of 
e  left  open.  So  much  for  neglecting  the  occupation 
of  East  Tennessee,  and  of  deferring  the  attack  on  Weldon. 

order  has  been  issued  from  the  War  Department,  bear¬ 
ing  no  date,  directing  the  discharge  of  certain  persons  from 
arrest.  First,  those  who  have  been  arrested  for  discourag¬ 
ing  enlistments  or  opposing  the  draft  in  those  States  where 
the  <^jaft  has  been  made,  or  the  quota  of  volunteers  has  been 
furnished.  Second,  persons  arrested  by  authority  of  the 
military  companders  or  Governors  in  rebel  States,  when 
such  persoire  consent  to  give  their  parole  not  to  do  any  act 
of  hostility  against  the  Government,  nor  to  aid  its  enemies, 
persons,  however,  to  remain  subject  to  military  sur¬ 
veillance,  unless  they  choose  to  leave  the  loyal  States. 


Barnum’s  American  Museum. 


Dirt-Eating  and  Diplomacy. 

The  feverish  anxiety  of  Mr.  Seward  to  avoid  foreign 
complications,  by  hurried  disavowals  and  apologies 
dating  regular  demands  for  redress,  would-  be  ridiculous 
s  not  likely  to  be  damaging.  We  can  hardly  resist 
FRANK  LESLIE’S  ILLUSTRATED  NEWSPAPER,  the  conviction  that  his  nerves  were  thoroughly  unstrung  by 


pOLORED  TROPICAL  FISH  swimming  in  the  Aquaria, 
met  obtained  at  a  cost  of  over  $7,000,  we  a  great  aegnisition.  They 
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The  Situation. 

Tnra  great  event  of  the  week  has  been  the  rapid  transfer 
of  the  main  body  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  from  the  foot 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  Rappahannock  opposite  Freder¬ 
icksburg,  a  point  on  the  direct  road  from  Washington  to 
Richmond,  and  but  GO  miles  from  the  latter  city,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  the  Aqula  Creek  and  Richmond 
railway.  The  defence  of  Washington  and  the  protection  of 
the  rear  and  flank  of  the  army  is  left  to  Gen.  Sigel,  who  has 
an  adequate  force  for  that  purpose.  The  desolate  region 
between  Centreville  and  Gordonsville,  together  with  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  are  left  free  as  a  coursing  ground  for 
Stonewall  Jackson,  whose  disposition  to  make  a  rush  into 
Maryland  or  Pennsylvania  is  effectually  checked  by  Gen. 
Geary  at  Harper’s  Ferry.  Pending  any  movement  across 
the  Rappahannock  at  Fredericksburg,  the  railway  from  that 
point  to  the  base  of  supply  at  the  mouth  of  Aquia  Creek, 
on  the  Potomac,  is  rapidly  repairing,  when  the  advance 
will  be  made  “on  to  Richmond,”  supported  by  a  heavy 
force  moving  by  way  of  the  York  or  James  river.  These 
movements  have  evidently  upset  the  plans  of  the  rebel 
commanders,  and  disconcerted  their  operations,  and  they 
are  now  hurrying  their  troops  from  Gordonsville  to  oppose 
Burnside,  on  his  new  line  of  advance.  They  seem  dis¬ 
posed  to  dispute  his  passage  of  the  river  at  Fredericks¬ 
burg,  but  as  that  is  a  question  mainly  of  artillery,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  as  to  how  it  will  be  decided.  Mea 
the.inhabitants  of  Fredericksburg  have  been  ordered 
move  all  the  non-combatants  from  the  city — the  time 
allowed  for  that  purpose  expiring  at  noon  on  the  23d  of 
November.  That  Gen.  Burnside  will  encounter  great  difficul¬ 
ties  in  his  movements,  from  the  lateness  of  the  season  and 
other  causes,  is  inevitable,  but  are  not  greater  than  those 
he  overcame  by  persistence  and  energy  in  his  celebrated 
expedition  to  Roanoke  and  Newberne.  He  may  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  advance  slowly,  but  that  he  will  go  ahead  at  some 
rate  is  certain. 

A  grand  expedition  down  the  Mississippi  river  is  now 
organizing  at  Columbus,  Ky.,  by  Gen.  McClernand.  It  is 
designed  to  open  the  whole  river  as  far  as  New  Orleans, 
and  will  consist  of  a  force  of  40,000  men.  The  gunboat 
fleet  of  Com.  Porter  will  participate  in  the  movement.  The 
fleet  consists  of  10  gunboats,  carrying  121  guns.  Vicksburg 
will  probably  be  the  most  important  point  of  attack ;  but 
with  such  a  force,  and  Com.  Farragut,  with  his  fleet  of  gun¬ 
boats  below  the  city  to  co-operate  with  Porter  and  McCler¬ 
nand,  the  defences  at  Vicksburg,  although  formidable,  will 
not  probably  present  any  very  formidable  obstacles  to  the 
success  of  the  expedition. 

The  town  of  St.  Mary’s,  Florida,  was  bombarded  and 
partially  destroyed  by  the  U.  S.  gunboat  Mohawk,  on  the 
9th  of  November,  in  consequence  of  a  treacherous  firing  on 
a  flag  of'truce  by  the  inhabitants— a  severe  but  necessary 
leston  in  the  proprieties  of  war. 

In  the  South  W est  no  decisive  movements  have  taken  place . 
Gen.  Grant  has  permanently  occupied  Lagrange  and  Holly 
Springs,  and  has  extendedhis  reconnoissances  to  Ripley.  The 
enemy  is  reported  as  concentrating  at  Abbeyville,  with  the 
Intention  of  going  into  winter  quarters.  As  this  point  is 


ifl’air  of  the  Trent,  and  that  the  slightest  approach  to 
;  the  editors  of  the  dailies  call  an  “  imbroglio”  sets  him 
flutter.  That  it  is  our  clear  policy  to  avoid  foreign 
complications  at  this  time,  even  at  the  cost  of  some  sacri- 
is  too  obvious  to  require  explanation ;  but  there  is  no 
way  o t  provoking  insult  and  aggression  than  by  an 
exhibition  of  timidity,  needless  surrender  of  privileges,  or 
great  anxiety  to  avoid  disputes.  In  a  war  like  ours, 
whatever  may  be  the  care  of  our  Government  and  its  officers  to 
give  no  just  cause  of  complaint  or  quarrel  to  foreign  na¬ 
tions,  there  cannot  fail  to  arise  many  questions  of  a  delicate 
e  from  the  mistaken  zeal  of  subordinates,  or  through 
the  enforcement  of  rules  necessary  to  our  success  or 
tection.  In  all  oases  of  this  kind,  in  her  past  history,,  the 
United  States  has  established  a  character  for  fair  dealing 
and  for  generosity.  There  is  nothing  in  our  past  coi 
to  justify  the  allegation  or  belief,  that  if,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  the  Government  or  its  officers  should  afford  just 
grounds  of  reclamation,  the  amplest  reparation  will 
evaded  or  denied. 


If  then,  and  especially  under  our  present  circumstances, 
when  the  Government  is  engaged  in  a  life  and  death  strug¬ 
gle,  we  find  foreign  nations  eagerly  seizing  on  eveiy  occa¬ 
sion  for  demanding  apology  or  reparation  for  alleged  Insults 
or  injuries,  and  pressing  them  with  a  promptness  ^ 
before,  we  cannot  be  mistaken  in  believing  that  they  do  so 
to  annoy  and  embarrass  ns  to  the  interest  of  the  rebellion, 
if  not  to  provoke  a  quarrel  in  the  same  interest.  Were  they 
disposed  to  be  friendly,  our  present  circumstances  would 
insure  that  forbearance  which  such  circumstances  call  foi 
and  should  secure.  But  boing  hostile,  Insulted  honor  and 
violated  rights,  real  or  alleged,  admit  of  no  delay;  the  one 
most  be  healed  and  the  other  redressed  on  the  Instant.  The 
indecent  haste  of  Great  Britain  in  the  affair  of  the  Trent 
a  case  in  point.  That  affair  was  eagerly  seized  on,  r 
through  any  keen  sense  of  national  wrong,  but  as  a  pretext 
for  making  a  demonstration  in  favor  of  the  South. 

It  is  a  grave  question  how  far  we  compromised  our 
national  dignity  iu  that  affair,  by  our  too  ready  concession 
to  British  demands,  made  under  threats  practical,  if  nol 
threats  verbal.  Mr.  Seward  might  justify  his  ready  conces¬ 
sion-made  as  we  all  know  in  face  of  the  law  and  the  pre¬ 
cedents  in  the  case— on  the  grounds  of  an  imperious,  albeit 
humiliating  necessity.  He  may  justify  his  later  concessions 
and  disavowals  in  respect  of  the  same  power  on  the  ground 
of  avoiding  all  cause  of  quarrel  with  a  power  which  hates 
us,  and  waits  but  a  pretext  to  deal  us  a  deadly  injury.  He 
may  urge  that  we  cannot  now  afford  to  be  too  punctilious 
or  sensitive,  nor  yet  too  particular  about  our  rights,  and 
might  perhaps,  if  “Closely  pressed,  whisper  in  our  ea 
“there  is  a  good  time  coming,”  when  it  will  be 
power  to  return  a  Roland  for  every  offensive  Oliver  with 
which  Great  Britain  may  meantime  ftirnlsh  us. 

But  what  may  be  to  a  certain  degree  politic  as  regards 
Great  Britain,  is  not  necessarily  so  as  concerns  Spain.  We 
may  reasonably  dread  the  roar  of  the  lion,  and  stand 
respectful  awe  of  his  claws ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
bray  of  the  ass  should  appal  us,  or  his  hoofs  pi 
mortal  fear.  We  can  imagine  Mr.  Seward,  whose  reputa¬ 
tion  for  moral  as  well  as  physical  courage  is  far  below  the 
ordinary  standard,  getting  into  a  “  twitter”  over  a  so] 
visit,  sober  protest,  or  sharp  demand  from  Lord  Lyons 
why  little  Senor  Tassara  should  set  his  teeth  chattering 
passes  our  comprehension,  unless  indeed  the  Trent  affhir 
did  really  breakup  his  nervous  system.  Mr.  Seward  stood 
such  an  amount  of  bullyiDg  and  insult  in  the  Senat 
regarded  him  as  proof  against  anything  of  the  sort  from  the 
diplomatic  corps  in  Washington— none  of  whose  members 
wear  the  terrible  front  of  Toombs,  are  capable  of  the  impul 
sive  sarcasm  of  Douglas,  or  the  studied  contempt  of  Davis. 
But  we  are  mistaken.  The  Trent -affair  did  it!  Even  the  | 


Spanish  minister  can  frighten  him  now!  The  sparrows 
peck  at  him,  and  he  is  afraid ! 

ire  led  to  make  these  remarks  in  connection  with  tho 
alleged  burning  of  the  British  steamer  Blanche,  in  the  waters 
of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  by  Capt.  Hunter,  of  the  United  States 
wav  steamer  Montgomery.  The  facts  of  the  case  are  these  : 
While  cruising  off  the  coast  of  Cuba,  the  Montgomery  dis¬ 
covered  a  suspicious  steamer,  and  bore  down  on  her  to 
jrtaln  her  trqp  character.  Instead  of  going  on  her  course, 
neutral  vessel  In  a  legitimate  trade  would  have  done, 
Blanche  put  on  steam  and  attempted  to  escape.  This 
circumstance  alone  was  sufficient  to  establish  the  character 
of  the  Blanche,  and  the  Montgomery  gave  ehase.  Finding 
that  she  could  not  escape,  the  captain  »f  the  Blanche 
turned  her  head  toward  the  island  of  Cuba,  ran  her  ashore, 
r  on  fire,  and  with  his  crew  took  to  his  boats  and 
escaped  to  the  land.  The  captain  of  the  Montgomery  sent 
his  boats  to  extinguish  the  flames  or  render  assistance,  if 
required,  but  it  was  too  late.  The  Blanche  was  burned  in 
Spanish  waters  with  the  British  flag  flying. 

There  are  but  two  hypotheses  open  in  respect  to  the 
Blanche.  Either  she  was  engaged  in  illegitimate  trade,  and 
i  destroyed  to  escape  capture  and  condemnation,  or  she 
i  run  ashore  and  destroyed  in  order  to  cook  up  a  claim 
Indemnity  against  the  United  States.  The  latter  hypo¬ 
thesis  derives  some  confirmation  from  the  fact  that  a  bill  of 
es  has  already  been  made  out,  in  rotund  items,  to 
the  amount  of  $298,000.  In  either  case,  there  is  no  ground 
of  reclamation  against  the  United  States,  nor  cause  of  cen¬ 
tre  against  Capt.  Hunter  of  the  Montgomery. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  how  does  this  bear  upon  Mr. 
Seward?  Simply  in  this:  Before  hearing  the  report  of 
Capt.  Hunter,  and  before  knowing  the  facts  of  the  case, 
upon  the  ex  parte  statements  of  Senor  Tassara  (which  the 
Diario  de  la  Marina  tells  us  were  mado  in  an  “  energetic” 
note),  he  disavowed  the  conduct  of  the  American  commander 
lemost  categorical  manner,”  and  “took  advantage” 
(we  quote  from  the  Spanish  official  paper)  “  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  the  first  communication  with  Europe  to  direct  the 
American  Minister  at  Madrid  to  formally  disavow  the  con- 
act  of  Capt.  Hunter.”  Wo  are  further  told  that  he  did  this 
without  having  any  official  knowledge  of  the  matter  I” 
He  did  it.  furthermore  (we  are  again  told  by  the  same  official 
authority)  without  waiting  for  the  usual  forms  and  ipterpre- 
s  “  often  used  in  diplomatic  negotiations.”  In  other 
words,  Mr.  Seward  did  not  wait  to  verify  his  facts,  but  upon 
mere  representation  of  Senor  Tassara,  condemned  Capt. 
Hunter,  without  a  hearing,  and  sent  off  an  instruction  to 
Minister  in  Spain  to  disavow  and  apologise  for  an  act 
which  he  had  no  certain  knowledge  had  been  committed, 
and  which  the  facts  prove  never  occurred !  The  last  Euro- 
mall  informs  us  that  the  parasite  of  Mr.  Seward,  who- 
he  is,  in  Madrid,  imbued  with  the  same  abject  flunkey- 
ism  with  his  master,  did  exactly  as  he  was  bid;  and  all 
the  decayed  grandees  of  Spain  now  swagger  abroad  with  8 
superciliousness  over  what  they  esteem  t 
of  their  power  anil  importance,  at  the  expense  of  i 
pride! 

And  for  all  this  unnecessary  haste  and  needless  humilla- 
on  Mr.  Seward  gets  the  credit  of  having  done  precisely  the 
verse  of  what  common  sense,  justice  to  our  naval  com- 
anders,  and  diplomatic  usage  and  propriety,  all  required 
m  to  do !  He  is  welcome  to  the  doubtful  compliment  of 
the  Diario  de  la  Marina.  Eating  dirt  may  sometimes  be 
sary ;  but  Mr.  Seward  seems  to  have  taken  to  it  for  the 
love  of  the  thing.  We  all  remember  the  attorney  in  “  London 
Assurance,”  who  goes  about  with  his  hands  elevating  his 
coat-tails,  soliciting  people  to  kick  him.  After  Spain  has 
achieved  that  indignity  towards  the  United  States,  through 
Mr.  Seward’s  want  of  common  manhood,  we  know  of  no 
State  or  Power,  however  contemptible,  which  may  not  claim 
similar  satisfaction. 


The  Battle  of  Corinth. 

Gen.  Rosecrans’s  official  report  of  the  battle  of  .  Corinth 
shows  that  it  was  not  only  one  of  the  most  hotly  contested 
of  the  war,  but  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  decisive  of  the 
numerous  National  victories  which  have  been  achieved  in 
the  South-West.  It  seems  to  have  v$ry  thoroughly  demor¬ 
alized  the  combined  armies  of  Van  Dorn,  Rust,  Price,  Polk 
aud  Lovell.  At  any  rate  they  have  not  since  undertaken  to 
head  against  the  National  forces.  Grant  seeks  fbr 
them,  and  offers  them  battle  in  vain. 

The  rebel  forces  attacking  Corinth  numbered,  according 
to' Van  Dorn’s  own  report,  63  regiments  of  infantry,  16  regi¬ 
ments  of  cavalry,  13  batteries  of  artillery  and  six  battalions, 
or  not  less  than  40,000  men.  Gen.  Rosecrans’s  force  fell 
short  of  20,000  effective  men. 

It  must  be  said  that  the  rebels  fought  with  great  daring, 
bravery  and  persistence.  Time  and  time  again  they  hurled 
themselves  on  the  Union  lines,  which  they  hoped  to  break 
by  their  momentum  and  the  power  of  numbers,  but  were  as 
often  thrown  back  with  fearful  slaughter.  According  to 
Gen.  Rosecrans’s  report,  they  lost  1,423  in  killed  (buried  by 
the  National  troops),  5,692  wounded,  and  2,248  prisoners— 
a  total  loss  of  9,363  men,  or  nearly  one-fourth  of  their  entire 
force !  Such  desperate  fighting  has  rarely  taken  place  in 
any  pgrfc  of  the  world. 

The  National  loss  was  relatively  small,  comprising  315 
killed,  1,812  wounded,  and  232  missiDg  and  prisoners ;  total, 


Among  the  spoils  taken 


the  National  army  were  two 
and  a  large  amount  of  ammu  • 
nition  and  supplies.  The  rebels  were  pursued  40  ffiiles  in 
force,  and  60  miles  by  cavalry. 

Here  we  may  mention  that  in  the  summary  of  rebel  losses, 
in  killed  and  wounded,  during  the  last  10  months,  recently 
published  in  Richmond,  only  4,000  is  put  down  as  the  loss 
at  Corinth,  whereas  it  was  7,116.  If  the  same  dispropor¬ 
tion  exists  throughout  the  summary  (and  in  some  instances 
we  know  it  to  be  greater),  the  total  rebel  loss,  in  killed 
and  wounded  alone,  must  have  been  at  least  150,000,  instead 
of  76,000  as  footed  up  in  the  summary. 
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BT  JENNIE  K.  GRIFFITH. 

I  LISTENED  while  he  painted  her  In  glad  and  glowing  worda, 
That  flashed  and  gleamed  like  Jewels,  or  troplo-plumagcd  birds 
They  blossomed  on  hla  ardent  1J 


For  Lore  n 

The  picture  of  a  graceful  girl,  moat  gloriously  e: 

With  young  and  peerless  beauty,  so  gracious  yet  so  proud. 
A  rare  and  radiant  picture,  and  framed  as  such  Bhould  be, 
In  the  golden  wealth  of  all  his  lore,  Doloros  Bhone  on  me. 


,t  to  watoh  in  love-light  the  young  moon  guide  her  bark. 
While  face  and  voice  and  gesture,  harmoniously  expressed. 

In  dulcet  blending  melodleB,  what  each  could  tell  the  beat;' 

Till  by  hla  love  transfigured,  Dolores  seemed  to  me 
Her  lover’s  guardian  Angel-too  good  of  earth  to  be. 


They  touch  with  fire  here 
Coquetting  with  the  dimpled  mouth,  they  catch  a  blush  beside 
They  write  sometimes  her  forehead  with  hieroglyphics  o’er, 


“  New  Jerusalen 
toryofUtah.  On 

awoke  to  the  new  light,  it' 


replied  Brother  Jarrum.  “It's  in  t 


the  Great  Salt  Lake 
Jerusalem:  It’s  Zion— 
1  it.  There’s 


VERNER’S  PRIDE. 


5  AUTHORESS  OP  “EAST  ] 


CHAPTER  XXVII.— BROTHER  JARRUM. 

Br  the  light  of  a  single  tallow  candle,  which  flared  aloft  on  a  s 
in  Peckaby’s  shop,  consecrated  in  more  prosperous  days  to  wj 
a  large  collected  assemblage  was  regarding  each  o 


.feet  square.  The  first  comers  had  taken  their  seats 
the  others  stood  as  they  could.  Two 
from  their  day’s  labo*  were  there ;  but 


ten,  just  returned 


The  attention  of  these  people 
who  faced  them,  leaning  against  the  wall  at  the  back  of 
and  holding  lorth  in  a  loud,  persuasive  tone.  If  you  obj 
ttrm  “  holding  forth,”  you  must  blame  Mrs.  Duff,  it  is  borrowed 
from  her.  She  informed  us,  you  may  remember,  that  the  strange 
who  met  and  appeared  to  avoid  Lionel  Yerner  was  no  other  than  * 
"  missionary  from  Jerusalem,”  taken  with  an  anxiety  for  the  souls  of 
Deerham,  and  about  to  do  what  he  cguldto  convert  ' 

Brother  Jarrum  had  entered 
entry  upon  Peckaby’s  spare  ro 
Peckaby’s  shop,  and  the  news  o 
of  all  ages  flocked  in  to  hear  him— you 
they  have  the  character 
out  of  curiosity,  of  idlem 
Brother  Jarrum  proved  to  be  a  real 
though,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  su 
city  are  not  common— genuinely  desirous  of  converting 
•WTath  to  grace,  I  fear  his  audience  would,  after  the  first  night" 
two,  have  fallen  off  considerably.  This  missionary,  however,  co 
tnved  both  to  keep  his  audience  and  to  increase  it;  his  promises 
-  r  ■  .  ,  ;  “undane  nature  than  do  such  promises  in 
In  point  of  fact,  Brother  Jarrum  was  an  elder  from  a  place 
tbat  be  was  pleased  to  term  “New  Jerusalem”— in  other  w--- 
from  Salt  Lake  City. 

It  has  been  the  fate  of  certain  spots  of  England,  more  so  thi 
most  other  parts  of  the  world,  to  be  favored  by  periodical  visits 
these  gentry.  Deerham  was  now  suffering  under  the  infliction  and 
Brother  Jarrum  was  doing  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  convert  its 
population  into  Mormon  proselytes.  His  peculiar  doctrines  it  is  of 
—  to  transcribe; 

•  pity  you  shot 


They  com 


'  young,  married  < 


This,  of 
know  if  you  have 
were  getting  on 
They, 


prophets  the  instant  she  set  foot  in  the  new  cit 
was  a  very  grand  thing  for  the  women-as  you  In 
any  experience  with  them-especially  for  those  i 
the  shady  side  of  forty,  and  had  not  changed  iD„ 

the  women,  gathered  together  and  pressed  into  Peckaliy's  shop  and 
stared  at  Brother  Jarrum  with  eager  eyes,  and  listened  with  strained 
ears  only  looking  off  him  to  east  admiring  glances  one  to  another. 

Stars  and  snakes  !  said  Brother  Jarrum,  whose  style  of  oratory 

was  more  peculiar  than  elegant,  “what  founders  me  is,  that  the 
whole  lot  of  yon  Britishers  don’t  migrate  of  yourselves  to  the  desired 
city— the  promised  land— the  Zion  on  the  mountains  vn,,  st™ 
here  to  pinch  and  toil  and  caro,  and  quarrel  one  of  another  and 
starve  your  children  through  having  nothing  to  civp 
niigh.  go  out  there  to  easefto  love,  £  peace,  £  JS££  ^ 
Th.W. 'i.atel“  s,hould  11  ' »  c“11=d  ‘be  City  of  the  Saint,  for? 
The  houses  have  shady  verandars  round  -’em,  with  sweet  shrubs  a- 
■  Thite  posts  and  pillows  to  lean  against.  The 
if  ™  v  d  \6’  “orft  room8  il  have  Sot  i  no‘  »  lady  there, 
if  there  was  a  hundred  of  ’em  in  family,  but  what’s  got  her  own 
parior  and  bedroom  to  herself,  which  no  stranger  think^of  going  fa 
at  without  knocking  for  leaf.  All  round  and  about  these  houses  is 
productive  gardens,  trees  and  flowers  for  ornament,  and  fruits  and 
green  stuff  to  eat.  There’s  trees  that  they  call  cottonwood,  and  firs, 
ana  locusts,  and  balsams,  and  poplars,  and  pines,  and  acacias,  some 
o  em  in  blossom.  A  family  may  live  for  nothing  upon  the  produce 
of  their  own  ground.  Vegetables  is  to  he  had  for  the  cutting;  their 
own  cows  gives  the  milk— such  milk  and  butter  as  this  poor  place 
Deerham,  never  saw-hut  the  rich  flavor’s  imparted  to  ’em  froit  the 
line  quality  of  the  grass;  and  fruit  you  might  feed  unnn  till  vm. 
a  eurfeit.  Grapes  and  peaches  i.  ’all  a Tegtag in' Tu!  rHo  ?h. 

6,aral  m7mo"th'3 

ftZupud  a  female  v^  ^  °f  ™  a^ 


Brother  Jarrum.  “A public  ball- 
long  ;  and  we  have  a  theatre  for 
the  acting  of  plays :  and  we  go  for  rides  in  winter  in  sleighs.  Ah ! 
did  you  think  it  was  with  us,  out  there,  as  it  is  with  you  in  the  old 
lute  t*  •  °ne’B  dayS  -t0  b®  made  UP  of.labor’ labor’ labor  '■  no  inter* 
nursed  or  fed !  We  like  amusement,  i 
particular.  Our  great  prophet  himself  dances,  and  all  the  apostles 
and  bishops  dance.  They  dance  themselves  down 
The  assemblage  sat  with  open  eyes.  New  wonders  were  revealed 
to  them  every  moment.  8ome  of  the  younger  legs  grew  restli 
the  mental  vision  conjured  up. 

“It’s  part  of  our  faith  to  dance,”  continued  Brother  Jai 
“  Why  shouldn’t  we  ?  Didn’t  David  dance  ?  Didn’t  Jephtha  du 
Didn|t  the  prodigal  son  dance?  You’ll  all  dance  on  to 
last  if  you  come  to  us.  Such  a  thing  as  old  legs  is  hardly 
known  among  us.  As  the  favored  climate  make!  *’ 
faces  beautiful,  so  it  keeps  the  limbs  from  going  old. 
is  hung  with  green  branches  and  flags;  you  might  tbink  it  was 
soene  of  treeB  lit  with  lamps ;  and  you’d  never  tire  of  listening 
the  music,  or  of  looking  at  the  supper-table.  If  you  could  only  see 
the  suppers  given  in  a  picture  to-night,  it  'ud  spoil  your  sleep,  and 
you  d  not  rest  tiU  you  had  started  to  p 

turkeys,  and  oysters,  and  fowls,  and  fish,  and  meats,  and  custards, 

,  and  potatoes,  and  greens,  and  jellies,  and  coffee,  and 
and  drinks,  and  so  many  more  things  that  you’d  be  t 
There’s  abundance  for  all.’ 


the  new-comer’s  tanned,  and  1 


a  hide 


.  .  a  ’em  off.  No 

without  a  veil,  which  hangs  down  behind.  They 

. . 

had  previously  spoken, 


lace  veil,  a 


The  ballroom 


only  of  hearing  n 

of  licking  of  lips.  That  supper  account  was  a  great  temp 
Had  Brother  Jarrum  started  then,  straight  off  for  the  Salt  La! 

he  room  would  have  formed  a  tail 


probability  is  that  three-parts  c 


“"What’s  the  drinks  ?”  inquired  Jim  Clark, 
parting  to  his  inside  a  curious  feeling  of  empti 
“  There’s  no  lack  of  drinks  in  the  City  of  the  Saints,”  returned 
Brother  Jarrum.  “Whiskey’s  plentiful.  Have  you  heard  of  mint 
julep  ?  That  is  delicious.  Mint  is  one  of  the  few  produ. 
common  out  there,  and  we  are  learning  to  make  the  julep  with  sage 
instead.  You  should  see  the  plains  of  sage !  It  grows  mid. 
there’s  ducks,  you  say  ?”  observed  Susan  Peckaby. 


:  give  all 


crystal,” 


assembly  in  general.  “  What 

land  that’s  not  be  ekalled!  A  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey !”  rapturously  echoed  Brother  Jarrum.  “Ducks  is  iu  plenty 
and  sage  grows  as  thick  as  nettles  do  1 
open  country  but  you  put  your  foot  up 
rdance  with  herself.  What  should 
sage  for,  unless  she  gave  ducks  to 
problem  that  appeared  indisputable  t9  the 
urn’s  listeners.  They  sincerely  wished  them. 

Jerusalem. 

“  Through  the  streets  runs  a  stream  of  sparkling 

»  *inued  Brother  Jarrum.  “  You  have  only  got  to  stoop 
an  on.a  hot  summer’s  day,  and  take  a  drink  of  it.  It 
sides  the  streets  for  convenience;  folks  step  out 
and  draw  it  up  with  no  trouble.  You  have  not  got 
e  to  a  spring  of  fresh  water  there !  You’d  never  forget 
:  at  the  base  of  Antelope  Island, 


"Do  silver  grow  there,  like  the  sage  ?” 

“  I  spoke  metaphorical,”  explained  Brother  Jarrum.  “  Woul 
;ceive  you  ?  No.  It’s  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  that  shines  out  1 
burnished  silver,  and  bursts  on  the  sight  of  the  new  pilgrims  wl 
they  arrive  in  bands  at  the  holy  city-the  emigrants  from  this  lan 
Some  do  arrive,  then,  sir  ?”  timidly  questioned  Dinah  Rov. 

indignantly  responded  Brother  Jarrum.  “They  : 


.  -  -  The  clouds  was 

color,  tipped  with  purple  and  gold,  and  there  lay  the  holy  city 
eir  feet  in  the  lovely  valley  I  told  yon  of  last  night,  with  ' 
lake  of  glittering  silver  in  the  distance.  It  is  a  sight  for  ’em,  I 
tellyou !  The  regular-built  houses,  enclosed  in  their  gardens 
buildings,  like  farm  homeeteads,  and  the  inhabitants  turning 
with  Addles,  to  meet  and  welcome  the  travellers.  Some  of 
pilgrims  fainted  with  joy,  some  shouted,  lots  danced,  and  sobs  and 
tears  of  delight  burst  from  all.  If  the  journey  had  been  a  little 
fatiguing,  what  of  that,  with  that  glorious  scone' at  the  end  of  it  ?” 

1  ton**  ’°U  6ee  Cr’G{*  a  man’  7)alde8’  'n  a  somewhat  doubt- 

“I  see  it  with  my  two  eyes,"  answered  Brother  Jarrum.  “  I  often 
e  it.  We  had  had  news  in  the  city  that  a  train  of  newcomers  was 
approaching,  mostly  English,  and  we  went  out  to  meet  'em.  Not 
of  us  saints,  hardly,  but  was  expecting  some  friend  by  it— n 
er,  or  a  father,  or  a  sweetheart,  maybe— and  away  wc  hurried 
side  the  city.  Presently  the  train  came  in  sight.” 

They  have  railroads  there,  then  ?”  spoke  a  man,  who  was  listen- 
with  eager  interest.  It  was  decent,  civil  Grind. 

shortly,”  said  Brother  Jarrum. 
riages,  vehicles  of  all  sorts ;  and 
walking  on  their  legs.  They  were 
habited  nicely,  and  singing  hymns.  A  short  way  off  the  holy 
city  it’s  the  custom  for  the  emigrants  to  make  a  halt,  and  wash  and 
enter  proper.  Such  a  meeting !  the  kiss- 
greeting  drumming  tire  noise  of  the  music,  ami  the  old 
i  dancing.  The  prophet  himself  came  out 
?m  all,  a  brass  band  blowing  in  front  of  him, 
his  carriage.  Where  else  would  you  travel 
id  find  <™:h  a  welcome  at  the  end  of  your 
journey  ?  Houses,  and  friends,  and  plenty,  all  got  ready  afore- 
’  J ;  and  gentlemen  waiting  to  marry  the  ladies  that  may  wish  to 
the  holy  state !” 

here  is  a  plenty  ?”  questioned  again  that  unbelieving  man,. 

here’s  such  a  plenty  that  the  new  arrivals  are  advised  to  eat, 
week  or  two,  only  half  their  fill,”  returned  Brother  Jarrum! 
Fruits  in  partic’lar.  Some  that  have  gone  right  in  at  the  good 
s  without  mWf.v  have  been  laid  up  through  it,  and  hud  to  fine 
physic  for  a  week  after.  No ;  it’s  best  to  be 


The  train  c 


en  and  little  < 
id  sho< 


undertone1™01  CaU8llt  tb*  word8»  although  they  were  spoken  in  a 
so  they  a 


If  you  see 
t’other  a  new  arrival,  you  can  al 
got  a  ilender  waist,  like  a  lady, 


In  health,  and  stops  ’em  from  growing 
in  the  street,  one  a  saint’s  wife,  the 
- -Mch  is  which.  The  wife’s 


Mary  Green,  a  damsel  of  twenty,  s 
really  did  possess  a  pretty  face ;  and 

juncture,  of  beholding  it  shaded  and  set  off  by  a  white 
s  she  had  often  seen  Miss  Decima  Verner’s. 
can’t  explain  to  you  why  it  is  that  the  women  in  the 

u_  *---  .n  Qr  t^e  men  don>t  6eem  tQ  gtQW 

^at’s  enough.  ’ 

learned  in  ’em.  Some  says  ft’s  the  effect  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
climate;  some  thinks  it’s  the  fruits  of  the  happy  and  plentiful  life  we 
lead ;  my  opinion  is,  it’s  a  mixture  of  botl 
looks  forty,  out  there.  It’s  a  great  favor !’ 

One  of  the  ill-doing  Dawsons,  who  had  pushed  his  way  in  at  the 
»hop-door  in  time  to  hear  part  of  the  lavished  praise  on  New  Jerusa- 


f  sixty  hardly 


talksoY*  ” 
had  been  out  t 


,  if  this  is  as  you’re  a  telling  us,  how  is  it  that  folks 
Mormons  ?  I  met  a  man  in  Heartburg  once,  who 
re,  and  he  couldn’t  say  bad  enough  of  ’em." 

natural  question  of  yours,  and  I'm  glad  to 
taking  air  of  candor. 
There’s  another  tribe 


answer  it,”  replied  Brother  J< 

V  Those  evil  reports 
living  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake  City  besides  ours,  and  that1 
tiles.  Gentiles  is  our  name  for  ’em.  It’s  this  set  that  spreads 
uncredible  reports,  and  we’d  like  to  sew  their  mouths  up—” 


Gen- 


Brother  Jarrum  probably  intended  to  say  ‘ 
“itinued,  -  ■  • 

‘—To  s. 


unaccredited.”  He 


their  mouths  up  with  a  needle  and  thread,  and  let  ’em 
oe  sewea  up  for  ever.  They  are  jealous  of  us ;  t 
borne  of  their  wives,  too,  have  1  '  ' 
which  they  nagger  greatly.  The  o 
tongues  can  be  laid  to,  they  eey.  Don’t  you  , 
flounders  me  to  think  as  anybody  can.  Whoever  wants  to  see  my 
credentials,  they  are  at  their  heck  and  call.  Call  to-morrow  morning 
-In  my  room  upstairs-call  an;  ..n„  a.  ,  ,„d  v  ™ line  ,t- 
is  open  to  he  looked  at,  with  spectacles  or  without  ’em,  signed  in 
full,  at  the  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  territory  of  Utah,  by  our  prophet, 
“r;  Brtgham  Young,  and  two  of  his  councillors,  testifying  that  I  am 
Elder  Silas  Jarrum,  and  that  my  mission  over  here  4s  to  preach  the 
at  present  asleep  in  darkness,  and  bring  ’em  to 
!  Latter  Day  Saints.  I’m  no  impostor— I’m  not; 
~  -  lbe  false  reports  come  from  them  unbelieving 

Gentiles.  Instead  of  minding  their  own  affairs,  they  pass  their  days 
nagging  at  the  saints.” 

Why  don’t  they  turn  saints  theirselves  ?”  cried  a  voice,  sensibly. 
Because  Satan  stops  ’em.  You  have  heard  of  him,  you  know. 
He  s  busy  everywhere,  as  you’ve  been  taught  by  your  parsons.  I 
head  inside  of  your  church  door  last  Sunday  night,  while  the 
''“J  T,"-ird  your  parson  tell  you  as  Satan  was 

- —  twas  in  you.  He  was  right  there, 

though  I’m  no  friend  to  parsons  in  general.  Satan  is  the  head  and 
tail  of  bad  things,  and  he  fills  up  the  Gentiles  with  proud  notions, 
and  blinds  their  eyes  against  us.  No  wonder !  If  every  soul  in  the 
world  turned  Latter  Day  Saint,  and  come  over  to  us  at  New  Jeru¬ 
salem,  whore  ud  Satan’s  work  be  ?  We  are  striving  to  get  out  of 
the  clutches  of  Satan,  my  friends,  and  you  must  strive  for  yourselves 
also.  Where’s  the  use  of  us  elders  coming  among  you  to  preach 
and  convert,  unless  you  meet  us  halfway?  Where’s  the  good  of 
keeping  up  that  ‘Perpetual  Emigration  Fund  Company,’  if  you 
’t  reap  its  benefit  and  make  a  start  to  emigrate  ?  These  things 
emg  done  for  you,  not  for  us. .  The  Latter  Day  Saints  have  got 
ling  mean  nor  selfish  about  ’em;  they  are  the  richest  people  in 
world— in  generosity  and  good  works.” 

Ia  servants  allowed  to  dress  in  veils,  out  there  ?”  demanded 
Mary  Green,  during  a  paute  of  Brother  Jarrum’s,  afforded  to  the 
audience  that  they  might  sufficiently  revolVe  the  disinterested  gene- 
atter  Day  Saint  community. 

VeilsJ  Veils  and  feathers,  too,  if  they  are  so  minded,”  was 
»d  it  fell  like  a  soothing  sound  on  Mary 
many  servants,  though,  that  you’d  find 


Brother  Jai 

New  Jerusalem.” 

servants  let  go  out  to  New  Jerusalem  ?”  quicklv  returned 
cu-  servant  herself,  just  now  out  of  place, 

upon  finery,  and  coming  to  grief  per- 


ractory  reply  of  Brother 
Who’d  be  a 
young 


Wouldn’t  a  handsome 


Mary  Green.  She 
given  to  spend  all 
petually  with  ' 

Many  of  ’em  goes  out,” 

Jarrum.  “But  servants  her 
servant  if  she  could  be  a  n 

male  prefer  to  be  her  maste:  _ 

Mary  Green  giggled ;  the  question  had  been  pointedly  put  to  1 
11  fr  a  female  servant  chooses  to  remain  a  servant,  in  course 
Ind  precious  long  wages  e 

le  audience.  Brother  Jai 

’  I  can’t  say  I  have  knoived  many  as  have  stopped  servants  i 
that  high  rate  of  pay.  My  memory  won’t  charee  me  with 
They  have  married  and  settled,  and  i 
paradise.” 

This  might  bo  taken  as  a  delicate  hint  that  the  married  state,  gen- 
rally,  deserved  that  happy  title.  Some  of  the  experiences  of  those 
present,  however,  rather  tended  to  accord,  it  a  less  satisfactory  one 
”  "'ere  arose  some  murmuring.  Brother  Jarrum  explained : 

imen  is  not  married  with  us  for  time,  hut  for  eternity— as  I 
I  beat  into  you  last  night.  Once  the  wife  of  a  saint,  their 
:e  into  paradise  is  safe  and  certain.  We  have  not  got  a  old 
nong  us— not  a  single  old  maid!” 


ping  his  forehead,  which 


widders,”  continued  Brother  Jarrum, 
was  becoming  moist  with  the  heat  of 
“  We  have  respect  to  our  women,  we  have,  and  like  to 
ce  ’em  comfortable.” 

1  But  if  their  husbands  die  off?”  suggested  a  puzzled  listener. 

The  husband’s  successor  marries  his  widders,”  explained  Brother 
Jarrum.  “  Look  at  our  late  head  and  prophet,  Mr.  Joe  Smith— him 
vision  to  our  present  prophet,  and  pointed  out 
the  spot  for  the  new  temple.  He  died  a  martyr,  Mr.  Joe  Smith  did — 
prey  to  wicked  murderers.  Were  his  widders  left  to  grieve  and 
e  out  after  him?  No.  Mr.  Brigham  Young,  he  succeeded  to  his- 1 
honors,  and  he  married  the  widders.” 

This  was  received  somewhat  dubiously  ;»the  assemblage  not  clear 
iether  to  approve  it  or  to  cavil  at  it. 

‘  Not  so  much  to  be  his  wives,  you  know,  as  to  be  a  kind  of  ruling 
itrons  in  his  household,”  went  on  Brother  Jarrum.  “To  have 
;ir  own  places  apart,  thtir  own  rooms  in  the  house,  and  to  be  as 
ppy  as  the  day’s  long.  They  don’t—” 

How  they  must  quarrel— a  lot  of  wives  together  1”  interrupted  a 
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OUR  PRIVILEGE. 


Not  ours,  where  bottle  smoke  up  curls, 
And  battle  dews  He  wet, 

To  meet  the  charge  that  treason  hurls 
By  sword  and  bayonet. 

Not  ours  to  guide  the  fatal  scythe 
The  fleshless  reaper  wields ; 

The  harvest  moon  looks  calmly  down 
Upon  our  peaceful  fields. 

The  long  grass  dimples  on  the  hill, 

The  pines  sing  by  the  sea,  . 

And  Plenty  from  her  golden  horn 
■  Is  pouring  far  and  free. 

Oh,  brothers  by  the  further  sea, 

Think  still  our  faith  is  warm; 

The  same  bright  flag  above  us  waves 
That  swathed  our  baby  form. 

The  same  red  blood  that  dyes  your  fields 
Here  throbs  in  patriot  pride ; 

The  blood  that  flowed  when  Lander  fell 
And  Baker’s  crimson  tide. 

And  thus  apart  our  hearts  keep  time 
With  every  pulse  ye  feel, 

And  mercy's  ringing  gold  shall  chime 
With  valor’s  clashing  steel. 


I  don’t  suppose  he  was  worth  robbing.  _ blocks  of  marble  for  his  master. 


i  m  •  — . .  °hig-0i  ^  a  Ufa  of  patient  labor,  as  he  did  when  he  first  gxou: 

thousand  pound,  which  h.  had  color  or  pointed  rough  block,  of  talkie  ” 

7t!  aTo^u- V  familiarity  in  which  a  bund, 


AURORA  FLOYD, 

OHAPTEE  XXXII.  OX  THE  WATCH. 

Very  soon  after  breakfast  upon  that  happy  Sabbath  of 'reunion 

was  necessary  J  .  ,.  o(  his  own  children,  before  newspaper 

paragraphs  tonified  him  with  some  imperfect  outline  of  fee  tpith. 

P  dashing  phaeton  In  which  Mr.  Bulstrode  was  m  the  habtt  of 

X‘  too'rtcidsens'to  their  morning  duties ;  and  at  that  imseerfy 
hour  John  Mellish  smacked  his  whip,  and  dashed  off  m  the  direction 

°fTaibotmBulsuode’s8 horses  soon  left  London  behind  them,  and 
before  long  the  phaeton  waa  driving  upon  trim  parklike  roads,  over¬ 
shadowed  by  luxuriant  foliage,  and  bordered  here  and  there  by  ex¬ 
quisitely-ordered  gardens  and  rustic  villas,  that  glittered  whitely  in 
thosunshine.  The  holy  peace  of  the  quiet  Sabbath  was  upon  eveiy 
obiect  that  they  passed,  even  upon  the  leaves  and  flowers,  as  it 
seemed  to  Aurora.  The  birds  sang  subdued  *“4 
monies;  the  light  summer  breese  scarcely ’Stirred rihe  deep  gra.s,  01 
which  the  lacy  cattle  stood  to  watch  the  phaeton  dash l  by. 

Ah,  how  happy  Aurora  was,  seated  by  the  side  of  the  man  whoe 
love  had  outlasted  every  trial !  How  happy  now  that  the  dark  wal 
that  had  divided  them  was  shattered,  and  they  were  “deed  united 
John  Mellish  was  as  tender  and  pitying  towards  her  as  a  mother  ri 
her  forgiven  child.  He  asked  no  explanations ;  he  sought  I 
nothing  of  the  past.  He  was  content  to  behove  that  she  had  been 
foolish8 and  mistaken;  and  that  the  mistake  and  oily  of  her  hfe 
would  be  buried  in  the  grave  of  the  murdered  trainer. 

The  lodgekeeper  at  Felden  Woods  exclaimed  »»  he  opened  m 
gates  to  his  master’s  daughter.  He  was  an  old  man,  and  he  had 
opened  the  same  gate-more  than  twenty  ” 

honker’s  dark-eyed  bride  had  first  entered  her  husband  8  mansion. 

Archibald  Floyd  welcomed  his  children  heart,*.  How  could  he 
ever  he  otherwise  than  unutterably  happy  in  the  presence  of  mi 
d Iriing,  however  often  she  might  come,  with  whatever  eccentricity 
she  might  time  her  visits  ? 

all  I  have  to  say.  There  are  no  secrets  between  ns  now.  There 

"iSditaUnl  story  to  tell  her  father,  for  she  had  to  c, 
fess  to  him  that  she  had  deceived  him  upon  the  ocoasion  of  1 
-  return  to  Felden  after  her  parting  with  James  Conyers. 

“I  told  You  a  story,  father,”  she  said,  “when  I  told  you  that 
husband  was  dead.  But  Heaven  knows  I  believed  that  I  should 
forgiven  the  sin  of  that  falsehood,  for  I  thought  that  it  would  spare 
yoTgrief  and  trouble  of  mind;  and  surely  anything  would  have 
been^ustiflahle  that  could  have  done  that.  I  suppoae  good  nev 
can  come  out  of  evil,  for  I  have  been  bitterly  punished  for  my  sin. 
x  «  vtewananer  within  a  few  months  of  my  return,  in,, which 

there  was  a  paragraph  describing  the  death  of  Jumes  Conyers.  The 
paragraph  was  not  correct,  for  the  man  had  escaped  with  his  life, 
id  then  I  married  John  Mellish  my  first  husband  was  alive. 
Archibald  Floyd  uttered  a  cry  of  despair,  and  half  rose  from  his 
y-chair ;  but  Aurora  knelt  upon  the  ground  by  Ms  siae,  wim  nei 
-  *  soothing  and  comforting  him.  ^  ^ 


known  of  the  trainer’s  existence  when  she  asked - 

_  _  she  wanted  it  for  him  ?  She  had  not  explained  this  in  her 
hurried  story  of  tho  murder,  and  how  could  he  press  her  upon  so 
painful  a  subject  ?  Why  should  he  not  accept  her  own  assurance 
that  all  was  over  snd  that  nothing  remained  hut  peace  ? 

Archibald  Floyd  and  his  children  spent  a tranqufi  day  together ; 

not  talking  much,  for  Aurora  was  completely  worn  out  by  the  fatigue 
and  excitement  she  had  undergone.  What  had  her  life  been  but 
agitation  and  terror  since  the  day  upon  which  Mr.  John  Pastern  s 
letter  had  come  to  Mellish  to  tell  her  of  the  existence  of  her  first 
husband?  She  slept  through  the  best  part  of  the  day,  lying  upon  a 
sofa  and  with  John  Mellish  aitting  by  her  side  keeping  watch  over 
her.’  She  slept  while  the  bells  of  Beckenham  Church  summoned 
the  parishioners  to  afternoon  service,  and  while  her  father  went  to 
assist  in  those  quiet  devotions,  and  to  knegl  on  his  hassock  rn  the 
old  square  pew,  and  pray  for  the  peace  of  his  beloved  Eh‘>d-  He™“ 
knows  how  earnestly  the  old  man  prayed  for  his  daughter  ‘ 
ness  and  how  she  filled  his  thoughts ;  not  distracting  him  from  more 
sacred  thoughts,  but  blending  her  image  with  his  worship  in  alter- 
prayer  and  thanksgiving.  Those  who  watched  him  as  he  sat 
the  sunshine  on  bis  gray  head,  listening  reverentially  to  the 
not,  little  knew  how  much  trouble  had  been  mingled  with  the 
gnat  prosperity  of  hi.  life.  They  pointed  him  out  «speg*fnlly  to 
strangers  as  a  man  whose  signature  across  a  slip  of  paper  could 
make  that  oblong  morsel  of  beaten  rag  into  an  incalculable  * 
money ;  a  man  who  stood  upon  a  golden  pinnacle  with  the  Roths- 
Childs  and  Montefiores  and  Goutt.es;  who  could  afford  to  pay  tl 
NationalDebt  any  morning  that  the :  whim  .sued  him;  and  who  w. 
yet  a  nlain  man  and  simple  as  a  child,  as  anybody  might  see,  tt 

I’m  afraid  the  children  dropped  lower  curtseys  m  the  pathway  of 

Mr.  Floyd  thau  even  before  the  Vicar  of ^Beckenham  for  £eyhad 
learnt  to  associate  the  image  of  the  banker  vnth  bun. land .tea,  with 

jorial  feasts .m monster  teqts  to  a  a  Crystal 

FalaM  on  a  bilk  an  enchanted  fairyland  of  wonders,  “ 

was  delicious  to  return  in  the  dewy  evening,  singing  hymnB  of  re- 

roieing  that  shook  the  vans  in  which  they  travelled. 

1  The8 hanker  had  distributed  happluess  right  andj left ,  hut  the 
money  which  might  have  paid  the  National  Debt  had  been  impotent 
te  s  Ji  the  life  of  the  dark-eyed  woman  he  had  loved  so  tenderly  or 
to  spare  him  one  pang  of  uneasiness  about  his  idolised  child.  Had 
not  that  all-powerful  wealth  been  rather  the  primary  cause  or  ms 

“‘with  rife  memory1©8  these  things  always  in  his  mind,  it  was 
strange  that  Archibald  Floyd  should  bear  the  burden  of  Ms  nches 
meeldv  and  fearfully,  knowing  that,  whatever  he  might  be  in  the 
Stock  Exchange,  he  was  in  the  sight  of  Hpaven  only..  feeble  old 
man,  very  assailable  by  suffering,  very  liable  to  sorrow,  and  humbly 
dependent  on  the  mercy  of  the  Hand  that  is  alone  powerful  to  spare 
or  to  afflict,  as  seemeth  good  to  him  who  guides  it. 

Aurora  awoke  out  of  Her  long  sleep  while  her  father  was  al 
church  She  awoke  to  find  her  husband  watching  her ;  the  Sunday 
flying  forgotten  on  hi.  to*.,  and  M.  honest  eyes  fixed  on  th, 

"My owndear  John,”  she  said,  as  she  lifted  her  head  from  th, 
pillows,  supporting  herself  upon  her  elbow,  and  stretching  out  on, 
Sand  to  Mr.  Mellish,  “  my  own  dear  boy,  how  happy  we  are  togeiha 
«nw!  Will  anything  ever  come  to  breakout  happmess  egam,  nr 
now .  __  _ ■>  ® _ *n  «iffl ini-,  us  any  more  ? 


lessened  h’y  that  .w.et  .Tc  “e^Ty  famlli'rityTwMcU  .  hundred 
household  virtues  and  gentlejbeauties-never  dreamed  of  m -  the  baU- 
rooms  where  he  first  danced  with  an  unknown  idol  in  gausy  robes 
and  glimmering  jewels-grow  upon  him,  until  he  confesses  that  th« 
wife  of  ten  years’  standing  is  even  ton  times  dearer  than  the  bride 

r  a  week’s  honeymoon.  _ ... 

ArcMbald  Floyd  came  hack  from  church,  and  found  his  two  chil¬ 
dren  sitting  side  by  side  in  one  of  the  broad  window,  watching  for 
his  arriyal,  and  whispering  together ‘like  lovers,  as  I  have  said  they 

They  dined  pleasantly  together  later  in  the  evening ;  and  a  ItttiLt 
after  dark  the  little  phaeton  was  brought  round  to  the  terrace  steps, 

—  a  a - ’-ssed  her  father  as  she  wished  him  good-night. 

ome  up  to  town  and  be  present  at  the  marriage,  sir,  I 
know,”  John  whispered,  as  he  took  his  father-in-law  s  hand. 
“  Talbot  Bulstrode  will  arrange  all  about  it.  !t  is  to  take  place  at 
some  out-of-the-way  little  church  in  the  city.  Nobody  will  be  any 
the  wiser,  and  Aurora  and  I  will  go  back  to  Mellish  as  quietly  as 
possible.  There’s  only  Lofthouse  and  Hayward  know  the  secret  of 
the  certificate,  and  they—” 

John  Mellish  stopped  suddenly.  He  remembered 
parting  sting.  8ke  knew  the  secret.  But  how  could  f 
y  that  knowledge  ?  It  was  impossible  that  either 
Hayward  could  have  told  her.  They  were  both  honorable  men,  and 

they  had  pledged  themselves  to  be  silent. 

Archibald  Floyd  did  not  observe  his  son-in-law  s  embarrassment, 
nd  the  phaeton  drove  away,  leaving  the  old  man  standing  on  the 
‘rrace  steps  looking  after  his  daughter. 

“I  must  shut  up  this  place,”  he  thought,  and  go  to  Mellish  to 
finish  my  days.  I  cannot  endure  these  separations ;  I  cannot  bear 
tins  suopense.  xt  »■.  *  j.ui fwi  -v«.«n  mp  fcp.eDim?  house,  and  living  in 
all  this  dreary  grandeur.  I’ll  shut  up  the  place,  ana  as*  *— «*♦-* 
to  give  me  a  quiet  corner  in  her  Yorkshire  home,  and  a  grave  in  tne 


i.  Fowell’i 


parish  churchyard.” 


(To  he  continued.) 


HUMORS  OF  THE  WAR 

Gen.  Beauregard  proposes  in  a  let 

he  Union  men  Abolitionists.  Beauregard  is 
rtf  mile  himself  bv  a  name  that  he  never  got  fr 


- . . ’ - -1  -a  inflated  blad- 


Put  Gen.  Pillow’s  mind  in  one  scale  ana  an  mnaiea 
dor  in  the  other,  and  the  ueneral  will  have  a  well-balanced  mind. 

“  Well,  that’s  always  the  way  with  the  telegraph  folks  r 
exclaimed  Mrs.JMcllow.  *  The  good  news  they  send  ns .one .day ds pret  y 
sfrtin  to  be  contradicted  the  next. .  Why,  there’s  our  neighbor J3all£ 
Shute,  who  got  a  story  « 


U  stage  after  e 


b. Mellow,  "if 


_ s  about 

ISO  is‘d«^CTI  wfil  tell  you  hoiv  he  died  by-and-byc. 
oho  knows  all,  and  I  am  to  marry  him  again.  Talbot  BMsttode 


is  necessary, 


r  marriage  was  not  legal.  My  wstaa 
e  secrecy,  no  more  unhappiness— 


ily  love,  and  peace,  and  union  for  gll  of  us.  ... 

She  told  the  old  man  the  story  of,th®  trainer  s-  death,  dwelling 
>rv  little  upon  the  particulars,  and  telling  nothing  of  her 
iings  that  night,  except  that  she  had  been  in  the  wood  at  the 
[  the  mnrder“  and  that  she  had  hesrd  the  pistol  fired. 

TA  J  T.loARfLMt  storv.  this  story  of  murder  and  violence - 

■s' of  his  daughter's  home.  Even  amid 
assurances  that  all  sorrow  was  past,  that  doubt  and  one 
rintv  were  to  vanish  away  before  security  and  peace,  Arohih... 
?toyd  could  not  control  this  feeling;  He  was :  reMle.s  “d  uneasy  m 


ear  ?  Can  He'aven  be  ao  cruel  as  to  afflict  us  any  more 
Th.  banker’s  daughter,  in  the  sovereign  vitality  of  her 

ttas“afflfetea”nTh«e nature,  which  »“^t  frith  pstimt 

lensed  Providence  with  her  claim  to  be  happy  for  ever  more. 

'  jllnr  Mellish  thought  yevy  seriously  upon  this  matter.  He :  could 
not  forget  the  night  of  the  murder-the  night  upon  which  he  had  sat 
alone  in  his  wife’s  chamber  pondering  upon  his  unworthtaess. 

■‘“d  youtMnk  we  deservete  he  happy,  Lolly  ?’’  he  said  present*. 

, .  T,"  .JLsrf-v*  TMP  mV  darling.  I  know  that  you're  the  beet  and 
brightest  of  living  cre.tures-tender-hearted,  loving,  generous  md 
L!  But  do  you  think  we  take  life  quite  seriously  enough,  Lolly 
tor'?  I’m  sometimes  afraid  that  we’re  too  much  like  the  careless 
eMldren  in  the  pretty  childish  allegory,  who  played  about  amongst 
the  flowers  on  the  smooth  grass  in  the  beautiful  garden,  until  it  was 
1  te  to  set  out  upon  the  long  journey  on  the  dark  road  which 
would  have  led  them  to  Paradise.  What  shall  we  do,  my  darling,  t® 
deserve  the  blessings  God  has  given  u.  so  freely;  .lri.hlessing»M 
youth  and  strength,  and  loye  and  wealth  ?  What  shall  we  d 
I  don’t  want  to  turn  Mellish  into  a  Phalanstey  exactly,  no: 
up  my  racing-stud,  if  I  can  help  it,”  J ohn  said  reflectively  ;  ...  - 

want  to  do  something,  Lolly,  to  prove  that  I  am  grateful  to  Provi¬ 
dence.  Shall  we  build  a  lot  of  schools,  or  a  church,  or  almshouses, 
or  something  of  that  sort  ?  Lofthouse  would  like  me  to  put  up  a 
painted  window  in  Mellish  church,  and  a  new  pulpit  with  a  patent 
■oundinghoard ;  but  I  can’t  see  that  painted  windows  and  sounding- 
boards  do  much  good  in  a  general  way.  I  want  to  do  something, 
Aurora,  to  prove  m,  gratitudl it, ,  th, “ 


was  slow,  ftwas  sania* 

“  Well,  what  next?”  said  Mi-s.  Partington,  as  she  inter¬ 
rupted  Ike,  who  was  reading  the  war  news,  “the  picket. 

diggiufi  out  uader  them.” 

CLEYELAKD^^i^ier^hopes^that  siiine^bdy^wUl^be^hung 

a,  U?the*  8appreSmgS 

CapitoSan  city  encountered  a  man-or,  rather,  to  hie  own  Johnsonian 

W"wben  very  near  the  city, «” 

about  226  pouBds,  who  was  on  his  way  to  a  lawye.  s  to  get  ujb 
^■sjrhete^p&ao  invalid,’  say.  I,  sceptically,  ’how  do  yon 
“ “ei“r?exempt? says  he, in  a  profoundly  melancholy  manner,  ‘bo- 
e&uss  I  am  suffering  from  a  broken  heart.* 

“  ‘  Itlftru®  »%aya  he,  soiming  dismally,  ‘I  asked  the  female  of  my 

ideas  of  personal  revenue,  snd  ehe  didn't  care  to  do  my  wuung. 
as  enough;  my  heart  ie  broken,  and  ] .am  not  m  abie-bodled  m> 

••  Drafting;  my  boy^is  of  a  nature  to  develope  the  seeds  of  diaease  In 

eratJt  o  "aooount  cf  tSffaot.  We  do  not  think  that  there  is  another 


ol  thiffteeung.  tv«xo  iwu 

to  Of'himseif.  He  took  John'MelUstoout  upon 
ernoon  ennshine,  while  Aurora  lay  dsteep  upon  on®  or  me  so.as 
the  long  drawing-roomf  and  talked  to  him  of  the  trainer  s  death 
Ly  walked  up  and  down.  There  was  nothing  to  be  elicited  from 
‘young  .quire  that  threw  any  llgjit  upon  the  catastrophe, 

•chibald  Floyd  tried  in  vain  to  find  any  issue  out  of  the  darkness 

“CaiTyou  imagine  any  one  having  any  motiye  for  getting  rid  of 
Joto°shmgRed‘ to’sh* ‘Ls.  Hs  had  been  asked  this  question 

koly  to  have.  .  , 

“  Had  the  man  any  money  about  him  t  asked  mr.  rioya.  ^  which  he  cannot  understand. 

Hs  had  1  reverent  as  toil  and  studymakehim 


eSo%“rih»eo^'?v.‘;ol^Twl«^ 

could  LVly  1..T.  hi.  wife  mdfually  forth,  short  space  of  nine  months, 
if  drafted.  —— ===== 

Tot  Lord's  PiuTEJt.-One  of  the  members  of  Congress 

Mrnrnmmr 

“bar  took  in  high  dudgeon  this  Impeachment  of  his  mor 
d,  the  maligned  member  eauared  himself  for  the  task, « 


ie  Lord  my  soul  to  keep,”  etc. 

IMS,  he  put  forth  Ms  hand  for  the  U,  npo: 
ed,  “  I  had  no  idea  that  you  could  do  It,”  an 
eerfnlly,  without  a  thought  that  he  knew  ere 


toveliest  and  best  of  women  for  my  true-lieartcd  tvife." 

The  banker’s  daughter  smiled  almost  mournfully  upon  her  devoted 
husband.  .  ^  ,  ,,  , 

“  Have  I  been  such  a  blessing  to  you,  John,  she  si 
should  be  grateful  for  me  I  Have  I,  not  brought  yon 
vns»  than  happiness,  my  poor  dear  r 

i Ho,”  shouted  Mr.  Mellish  emphatically.  “The  sorrow  you 
nave  brought  me  has  been  nothing  to  the  joy  I  have  felt  in  my  love. 
My  own  dearest  girl,  to  he  sitting  here  by  your  side  to-day,  and  to 
hear  you  tell  me  that  you  love  me,  is  enough  happmess  to  set  against 
.all  the  trouble  of  mind  that  I  have  endured  since  the  man  that  is 

dei hm™  y p^ofjohn  Mellish  will  be  forgiven  if  he  talked  a  great 
deal  of  nonsense  to  the  wife  he  loved.  He  had  been  her  lover  from 
Se  first  moment  in  which  he  had  .sen  her,  darkly  bsautifnljUpop 

-  •  '  1  - her  lover  still.  No  shadow 

fc  had  ever  grown  out  of  his  familiarity  with  her.  And 
lam  disposed  to  take  objection  to  that  old  proverb ;  or  at  least 
believe  that  contempt  is  only  engendered  of  famihanty  with 
:Dgg  that  are  in  themselves  base  and  spurious.  The  priest,  who  is 
miliar  with  the  altar,  learns  no  contempt  for  its  sacred  images; 
is  rather  the  ignorant  neophyte  who  sneers  and  sniggers  at 
v-  cannot  understand.  The  artist  become,  only  more 

.  .  v - 1—  familiar  with  his  art;  its 


■loured?  the  maligned  member  squared 
on  his  soberest  look  began  as  follows ; 

“  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 

-Hjj'rtS.1 snJStoi  remarked.  ■■  I  had  no  Idea  that  yon  ot 

put  up  a 

date”  before  the  end  of  another  oanras. 

Lockjaw. — “  A  hairdresser  of  Milan 
nlngof  March,  1801.  The  wound  healed  in  dfffl. 

»effifflSdmtog  the  w*  to  Itjfy.  ^ntheoth.r  tand,  he  stoj-t. 

«tf,ri*  fit  two  davs  the  patient  was  cured. 


isfered  every  hour.  Tbe  aosa 
thirty-six  grains,  and  in  the 
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To  this  proposition  Russia  declined  to  accede,  on  the 
ground  that  anjr  interference  on  the  part  of  the  great  Powers, 
however  conciliatory,  would  be  “to  arrive  at  a  result  the 
opposite  of  pacification.”  She,  however,  promised,  in  case 
Frunce  and  England  should  unite  in  pressing  the  matter,  to 
instruct  the  Russian  Minister  in  Washington  to  extend  to 
the  Ministers  of  those  Powers,  “  if  not  official  aid,  at  least 

England,  on  the  other  hand,  while  affirming  that  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  case  “  would  seem  to  favor  the  adoption 
of  measures  which  might  bring  about  a  truce,”  and  while 
expressing  a  desire  of  “  acting  in  concurrence  with  France 
upon  the  great  questions  now  agitating  the  world,  and  upon 
none  more  than  on  the  contingencies  connected  with  the 
great  struggle  now  going  on  in  America,”  nevertheless 
doubts  if  the  end  proposed  by  France  is  attainable  “  at  the 
present  moment,”  and  is  convinced,  on  information,  that  the 
Federal  Government  would  not  accept  the  proposal,  and 
that  its  refusal  to  do  so  would  “  prevent  any  speedy  renewal 
of  the  offer.”  £>he  does  not,  however,  dismiss  the  hope  that 
“  the  progress  of  opinion  in  America”  may  ultimately  afford 
an  opportunity  for  the  three  great  Powers  to  “offer  their 
friendly  counsel  with  a  greater  prospect  than  now  of  its 
being  accepted  by  the  two  contending  parties.” 

It  thus  appears  that  France  is  anxious  to  interfere  in  our 
affairs  at  once,  and  willing  to  take  the  initiative ;  that  Eng¬ 
land  is  equally  ready  to  do  so,  but  is  not  satisfied  that  the 
time  has  come  for  doing  so  successfully ;  and  finally  that 
Russia  will  take  no  action  or  official  part  in  the  matter,  at 
any  time.  Whatever  may  be  done  in  the  premises  must  be 
done  by  France  and  England.  As  the  matter  stands,  says 
the  London  Times ,  “it  is  simply  a  proposition  made  by 
France,  and  not  yet  backed  by  any  other  power.” 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  intent  of  Louis  Napoleon  in 
making  the  proposition,  which  is  clothed  in  smooth  and 
plausible  words,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  what  would  be 
its  practical  results.  No  one  can  be  deceived  in  the  matter ; 
and  even  the  Loudon  Times  is  forced  to  exclaim  that  “it 
W9UM  be  so  manifestly  an  act  of  favoritism  to  the  South 
and  of  hostility  to  the  North,  that  even  the  Democratic  party 
could  not  fail  to  exclaim  against  it” — a  prediction  which  we 
find  realized  to  our  hand,  in  an  article  in  the  daily  World , 
of  this  city,  the  ablest  and  most  influential  Democratic 
newspaper  in  the  country.  It  is  impossible  to.  put  the  issues 


and  concise : 

11  Under  the  thin  disguise  c 
Napoleon  would  virtually  have  proposed  t 


Nor  is  this  interpretation  of  the  real  significance  and  pro¬ 
bable  purposes  of  the  Emperor’s  proposal  one  purely  Ame¬ 
rican.  Even  in  the  French  capitol,  and  in  the  French  press, 
have  been  found  voices  daring  enough  to  strip  off  the  verbal 
veil  which  covers  it,  and  expose  its  true  features.  Says  the 
Journal  des  Debats  of  November  14 : 

.“  We  must  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  What  is  the  sum,  then,  of 
our  demands  upon  the  Uoited  States  ?  A  suspension  of  hostilities  for 
six  months,  which,  if  it  menus  anything  at  all,  means  the  raising  of  the 
blockade  of  the  South.  Ib  there  tue  slightest  reason  io  suppose  such  a 


ousted^  wot  lung;  could  be  more 
For  after  such  a’step  a  treaty 
ia»  afford 


public.  *  *  *  The  English  press  does  not  go  wrong  then  when  it 


2  to*furnJBhE* 

tb  its  ordinary  contingent  of  wines  and  eilka,  and  that  to  give 
y  to  such  motives  for  war  is  to  nccastom  man’to  take  the  life  of 


“  Perhans  the  touoh  of  the  foreign  foot  upon  American  soil  mav  afi 
all  be  needed  to  rouse  the  whole  nation  to  one  man,  and  bring  the  r 
jperil  of  the  state  before^all  eyes.  Perhaps  the  foreign  flag  n  B 
_ew_  r  eans  _es_.  e  e  anner  8°of8t»J^at^  ore  tbe  fa 

ud  that  his  c< 


le  American  people  will  have  deser 
s  a  great  nation  only  long  enough  U 


nsa&s 


With  consequences  so  obvious,  the  French  Emperor  must 
be  aware  that  no  proposition  like  his  can  even  be  listened  to 
by  the  American  Government.  He  cannot  fail  to  know  that 
its  rejection  would  be  certain,  however  presented,  and  how¬ 
ever  backed.  Is  he  prepared  to  accept  the  rejection,  let 
matters  resume  their  former  course,  and  quietly  await  the 
solution  of  events?  Or,  failing  in  his  “  good  offices,”  does 
forcible  intervention?  Most  likely;  and  our 
t  apd  people  should  prepare  to  meet  it  with  such 
with  such  vigor  as  shall  shake  the  perjured, 


parvenu  despot  from  his  bloodstained  throne !  His  tenure 
of  power  is  most  uncertain.  A  breath  has  made  him,  and  a 
breath  may  unmake.  He  perhaps  flatters  himself  that  Eng- 
'  may  be  made  an  instrument. in  the  prosecution  of  Ids 
schemes  of  aggrandisement.  The  failure  of  his  attempt  to 
make  her  his  tool  in  Mexico  should  undeceive  him.  Not 
the  Government  and  ruling  classes  of  England  do  not 
:  us,  nor  that  they  would  fail  to  glory  in  our  disruption 
humiliation,  even  through  his  intervention,  but  they  are 
keenly  alive  to  the  material  considerations  of  the  case 
ike  an  active  part  in  the  undertaking.  The  deprivation 
of  cotton  is  deeply  and  widely  felt ;  but  a  bread  famine  is 
to  be  dreaded.  “  It  would  be  cheaper urges  the 
London  Times to  keep  all  Lancashire  on  turtle  and  venison 
to  plunge  into  a  desperate  war  with  the  Northern  States 
of  America,  even  with  all  Europe  at  our  back.  In  a  good 
,  and  as  a  necessity  forced  upon  us  in  defence  of  our 
•,  or  of  our  rightful  interests,  w'e  are  as  ready  to  fight 
s  ever  were ;  but  we  do  not  see  our  duty  or  our  inte- 
n  going  blindfold  into  an  adventure  such  as  this.  We 
very  much  doubt ,  moreover ,  whether ,  if  Virginia  belonged  In 
France  as  Canada  belongs  to  England,  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  would  be  so  active  in  beaiibg  up  a  cdmse  of  quarrel 
with  the  United  States .” 

Whatever  France  may  undertake  to  do,  British 
ill  effectually  control  British  animosities. 
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Review  of  the  Week. 

Army  in  Virginia. — Affairs  in  Virginia  are  assuming 
significance.  Gen.  Burnside’s  army  is  con- 
the  north  bank  of  the  Rappahannock,  opposite 
Fredericksburg,  and  the  railway  connecting  his  camps  with 
his  base  of  supplies  at  Aquia  Creek,  on  the  Potomac,  is  com¬ 
pleted.  A  number  of  gunboats  have  ascended  the  Rappa¬ 
hannock  to  within  15  miles  of  Fredericksburg,  and  will 
probably  ascend  the  river  quite  to  that  point.  Pontoon 
bridges  and  other  appliances  for  crossing  the  river  have 
also  reached  the  National  army,  and  the  conditions  for  a 
speedy  advance  are  nearly  complete.  *. 

iwhile.  and  in  consequence  of  the  delay  of  the  National 
itself  the  result  of  a  rapid  change  of  .base  without 
adequate  advance  provision,  the  rebels  have  succeeded  in 
concentrating  their  army  in  front  of  Gen.  Burnside,  where 
they  have  been  and  still  are  busy  in  erecting  fortifications 
to  oppose  his  passage  of  the  river.  They  are  evidently  un¬ 
certain  whether  the  operations  in  front  of  Fredericksburg 
are  connected  with  the  main  attack  or  intended  to  hold  them 
in  check,]  while  a  rapid  advance  is  made  on  Richmond  in  the 
rear.  We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  hear  that  they 
are  rapidly  falling  back  towards  Hanover  Court  House  and 
Richmond,  and  that  the  work  on  the  fortiflcatiODs  at  Fred¬ 
ericksburg  is  kept  up  as  a  “blind.”  This  rumor,  however, 
requires  confirmation.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  Jackson, 
failing  to  divide  the  Union  forces  by  his  movements  in  the 
Shenandoah  valley,  is  rapidly  evacuating  that  valley,  and 
falling  back  on  Gordonsville,  with  the  evident  design  of 
reinforcing  the  main  rebel  army.  This  movement  ought  to 
relieve  Sigel’s  corps,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  add  a  counter¬ 
vailing  weight  to  Burnside’s  army. 

At  first  glance,  it  would  seem  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
Gen.  Burnside  to  cross  the  Rappahannock  in  face  of  all 
obstacles,  and  fight  a  decisive  battle  near  Fredericksburg. 
But  there  are  mysterious  movements  in  other  directions, 
and  an  evident  pricking  of  rebel  thumbs  in  Richmond,  if 
not  in  the  camp  of  Lee.  With  our  means  of  transportation, 
our  gunboats,  and  the  Ironsides,  Monitor,  Galena,  Passaic 
and  Naugatuck  at  Fortress  Monroe,  we  ought  to  deal  a  sudden 
and  fatal  blow  to  the  rebel  strength,  with  our  own  choice  of 
time  and  place.  We  shall  not  be  surprised,  however  it  may 
be  with  the  rebels,  to  hear  ox  the  fall  of  Richmond,  while 
Lee  and  his  army  are  fighting  a  shadow  far  away. 

Among  the  indecisive  incidents  of  the  war  in  Virginia  is 
the  capture,  Nov.  28th,  of  two  companies  of  Pennsylvania 
cavalry  by  an  overwhelming  force  of  rebel?  near  Hartwood. 
This  loss,  however,  was  more  than  compensated  for  by  a 
brilliant  movement  of  a  portion  of  Gen.  Stahl’s  forces  on 
White’s  rebel  cavalry  at  Snicker’s  Ferry,  which  was  com¬ 
pletely  dispersed  with  a  loss  of  50  killed  and  wounded  and 
40  prisoners,  including  all  of  White’s  officers.  Geu.  Stahl 
pushed-  his  reconnoissance  to  within  three  miles  of  Winches- 


Gen.  Grant  advancing  on  the  rebels,  who  are  said  to  be  con¬ 
centrating  at  Grenada.  He  is  supported  by  Gen.  Sherman, 
who  has  moved  down  from  Memphis.  Gen.  McClernand’s 
column  will  soon  follow  by  way  of  the  Mississippi  river,  in 
conjunction  with  Admiral  Porter’s  flotilla.  Gen.  Rosecraqs 
has  his  eye  on  the  late  army  of  Bragg  in  the  direction  of 
Murfreesboro  and  Chattanooga,  and  will  soon  be  in  motion, 
if,  indeed,  he  is  not  already  advancing  into  Northern  Ala¬ 
bama  and  Eastern  Tennessee.  Whatever  may  be  the  result 
elsewhere,  there  is  a  moral  certainty  that  the  rebel  armies 
in  the  Southwest  must  soon  be  extinguished,  or  driven 
away.  Sixty  days  should  witness  the  “old  flag”  pei 
ently  re-established  over  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Arkansas 
and  Texas. 


Alarm  and  Preparations  in  the  South _ The  prepara- 

ms  for  the  winter  campaign  now  going  on  in  the  North 
have  created  widespread  and  profound  alarm  throughout 
and  especially  on  the  Southern  seaboard.  The 
of  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Alabama  are  loud 
earnest  in  their  appeals  for  help  to  fortify  their  ports 
blockade  their  rivers.  .The  Legislature  of  Alabama  has 
ed  a  bill  authorizing  the  Governor  to  impress  one-tenth  ' 
11  the  male  slaves  in  the  State,  with  all  necessary  tools 
ork  on  the  defences  in  Mobile  bay,  and  to  obstruct  the 
rivers  Tombigbee  and  Alabama  above  Mobile  city.  The 
Legislature  of  Georgia  has  appropriated  half  a  million  of 
for  similar  purposes,  and  the  Governor  calls  on  the 
planters  in  the  neighborhood  of  Savaunah  for  one-fifth  of 
their  negroes,  coupling  his  call  with  the  threat  that  if  they 
furnished  he  will  take  them.  Governor  Pickens  of 
South  Carolina,  with  a  distinct  reference  to  the  1st  of  Jan¬ 
uary,  has  issued  a  proclamation  calling  upon  every  man 
capable  of  bearing  arms  to  enrol  himself  in  the  local  guards, 
so  as  to  “  create  a  feeling  of  safety.”  It  is  evident,  not- 
itlurtanding  his  protestations  to  the  contrary,  that  Gover- 
>r Pickens,  who  boasts  that  he  “was  born  insensible  to 
ar,”  is  nevertheless  profoundly  alarmed  and  afflicted  with 
e  gloomiest  forebodings. 

Negro  Soldiers.— While  the  South  is  thus  summoning  its 
aves  to  its  aid  in  the  field,  our  Generals  in  that  direction 
e  seeking  a  counterpoise  in  the  employment  of  the  contra- 
inds  as  soldiers.  The  1st  South  Carolina  volunteers 
(colored)  has  already  distinguished  itself  in  two  expeditions 
down  the  coast  from  Hilton  Head,  astonishing  all  by  their 
steadiness  and  skill.  Gen.  Butler  has  two  full  regi- 
free  negroes  attached  to  his  force,  called  the  1st 
and  2d  Louisiana  Native  Guards.  The  first  is  attached  to 
Gen.  Weitzel’s  brigade.  The  second  is  acting  as  a  guard  to 
railroad,  and  is  scattered  along  from  Algiers,  opposite 
New  Orleans,  to  the  distance  of  50  or  GO  miles,  to  protect  it 
from  any  attempt  of  guerillas  to  tear  up  the  track.  Two 
her  colored  regiments  will  soon  be  organized  and  ready  to 
)  into  the  field. 

The  Navy.— The  navy  still  maintains  its  activity.  Two 
earners  recently  attempting  to  run  into  Charleston  have 
been  turned  back,  and  only  escaped  capture  in  consequence 
of  the  dense  fogs.  The  Kelsie,  an  Anglo-rebel  steamer,  has 
been  sunk  by  a  collision  about  50  miles  off  the  coast.  The 
Anglo-rebel  schooners  Ariel  and  Maria  have  been  destroyed 
of  North  Carolina.  The  second  Ericsson  bat- ' 
tery,  “Passaic,"  has  reached  Fortress  Monroe.  She  is 
reported  to  have  behaved  well  at  sea. 

A  Letter  from  the  President.— As  the  1st  of  January 
draws  near,  significant  attempts  are  manifesting  themselves 
me  of  the  insurgent  States  to  place  those  States,  or 
of  them,  within  the  “  saving  clause”  of  the  President’s 
icipation  Proclamation,  by  electing  members  to  the 
National  Congress,  and  yielding  open  obedience  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  authority.  Movemehts  are  going  on  in  Tennessee, 
North  Carolina  and  Louisiana  to  that  end.  That  the  Presi¬ 
dent  favors  these  demonstrations  is  not  remarkable ;  but  if 
there  were  any  doubts  in  the  matter,  they  would  be  dispelled 
by  the  following  letter  from  the  President,  which  has  found 
its  way  into  the  Western  newspapers  .- 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  Oct.  21, 1802. 
Msjor-Gencilkl  Grant,  Governor  Johnson,  and  all  having  military,  naval 
and  civil  authority  under  the  United  States,  within. the  State  of 


the  old  terms5  unSer't 

such  deBire  by  elections  of  members  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  porticularly,  and  perhaps  a  Legislature,  State  officers  and  a 
U.iited  States  Senator  friendly  to  their  object.  I  shall  be  glnd  for  you, 
and  each  of  you,  to  aid  him,  and  all  others  acting  for  this  object,  as  much 
. 

of  the  people  possible.  All  see  how 
the  Proclamation  of  Septcmbt 

-  “  *  lHarr  tn  .wear  „„„ 

B-ILHpi.'inu 

A.  LINCOLN. 


ibaracter,  willing  t 


Falsifications  of  Contemporaneous  History. 

The  English  supporters  of  the  South  pay  an  involuntary 
tribute  to  the  undoubted  anti-slavery  sentiment  of  Great 
Britain,  through  their  persistent  efforts  to  represent  the  re¬ 
bellion  as  having  been  begun  and  carried  on  for  every  other 
purpose  under  heaven  except  the  extension  and  perpetua- 
m  of  slavery.  It  was  Earl  EusseU  who  lent  his  name  and 
fluence  to  the  allegation— of  which  no  one  better  than 
ms  elf  knew  the  ialsity— thnt  the  struggle  now  going  on 
simply  for  Empire  on  the  part  of  the  North,  and  Indepen¬ 
dence  on  the  part  of  the  South.  After  such  an  audacious 
and  mendacious  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  British  Secre¬ 
tary  for  I  oreigu  Affairs,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the' lesser 
lights  of  statesmanship  and  a  subservient  press  should 
“  take  up  the  wondrous  song,"  and  reproduce  it  with  all 
the  variations  possible  to  mingled  ingenuity  and  unscrupu- 
lousness.  It  must,  however,  he  an  abject  intelligence  in¬ 
deed,  on  which  they  maybe  successful  in  imposing.  We 
should  like  to  see  that  sodden-hended  Englishman— and  we 
can  conveive  of  no  more  stupid,  ill-mannered,  prejudiced, 
conceited  and  ignorant  animal  than  the  average  Britisher— 
who  really  believes  that  the  tariff  was  the  cause  of  the  war, 
as  half  of  the  foppish  M.  P.’s  of  England  have  pretended  in 
their  autumnal  speeches.  Why,  the  stupidest  dolt  in  the 
Empire,  if  he  knows  anything  abont  the  matrer  at  aU  (and 
precious  few,  dolts  or  otherwise,  care  anything  about  the 
war,  except  in  so  far  as  their  material  interests  are  con¬ 
cerned),  knows  perfectly  well  that  slavery  was  the  sole 
cause  of  the  outbreak,  as  it  had  been  the  cause  of  all  our 
preceding  disturbances.  The  war  hinges  on  it.  The  tri-  • 
umph  of  the  North  insures  its  present  circumscription  and 
ultimate  extinction.  Causes  were  never  clearer;  results 
conld  not  be  more  certain. 

And  yet,  in  face  of  facts  as  patent  as  the  Alps,  and  of 
light  as  clear  as  that  of  the  sun,  we  have'  Members  of  Par¬ 
liament  getting  up,  as  did  Mr.  Bentinck,  M.  P.,  at  King’s 
I^ynn,  on  the  3d  of  Oetober,  and  with  an  .nnblushing  face, 
asserting ; 
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BRIG.-GEN.  ISAAC  P.  RODMAN. 

Gen.  I.  P.  Kodman,  whose  portrait  we  publish 
to-day  was  born  at  South  Kingstown,  R.  I.,  August  14, 
1822.  Having  been  educated  to  peaceful  pursuits,  he 
became  a  quiet  business  man,  and  was  noted  for  his 
probity  and  liberal  bearing m  all  commercial  transactions. 
When  the  rebellion  broke  out,  he  tendered  his  services 
to  the  Government,  and  received  a  captain’s  commission 
in  the  volunteer  army.  He  went  with  his  regiment  early 
in  June  from  Rhode  Island,  and  was  present .at  the  battle 
of  Bull  Run  in  Gen.  Hawkins’s  division.  His  soldierly 
qualities  soon  led  to  his  promotion  as  Lieut.-Col.,  and 
soon  afterwards  as  Colonel  of  the  4ta  Rhode  Island  Vol¬ 
unteers  one  of  the  regiments  forming  a  part  in  Gen. 
Burnside’s  North  Carolina  Expedition. 

At  Roanoke  and  Newberne  he 

fcSaAhanks  of  his  gallant  General,  the  present  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

For  these  eminent  services  he  was  made  a  Brigadier- 
General.  The  privations  of  a  year’s  uninterrupted  cam¬ 
paign,  full  of  battles,  marches  and  every  hardship  inci¬ 
dental  to  a  camp  life,  had,  however,  so  seriously  impaired 
his  health  as  to  render  a  rest  indispensable;  he  there¬ 
fore,  much  against  his  inclinations,  was  positively  ordered 
by  Gen.  Burnside,  who  was  much  attached  to  him,  to 
take  a  furlough  for  the  recovery  of  his  health. 

Long  before  its  term  had  expired  he  returned  to  his 
brigade,  first  attending  the  war  meeting  of  the  5th  of 
August  in  Providence,  when  he  urged  the  citizens  in 
glowing  words  of  patriotic  eloquence  to  sacrifice  every¬ 
thing  for  their  country. 

At  South  Mountain  he  led  his  men  with  his  accustomed 
coolness  and  gallantry,  and  although  exposed  great  part 
of  the  day  to  the  enemy’s  fire,  he  escaped  unharmed. 
At  the  battle  of  Antietam  he  acted  as  Major-General, 
and  nobly  did  he  perforin  the  work  assigned  him.  But  it 
was  the  hero’s  last  fight,  and  while  at  the  head  of  his 
division,  which  was  driving  the  foe  before  it,  a  bullet 
pierced  his  left  breast,  and  passed  through  his  body.  He 
was  carried  off  the  field  to  the  house  of  B.  H.  Rohobark, 
in  Sharpsburg,  near  the  field  of  battle,  where,  after 
lingering  13  days,  surrounded  by  his  relatives,  he  died 
without  a  struggle. 

His  remains  were  escorted  to  Providence  under  a  guard 
of  honor,  and  after  laying  in  state  at  the  Court  House, 
his  honored  dust  was  conveyed  to  its  last  resting-place 
in  the  family  burying-grouno  in  South  Kingstown.  Rev. 
Hr.  Sears  the  President  of  Brown  University,  who  per¬ 
formed  the  funeral  services,  pronounced  a  fitting  eulo- 
giuni  on  the  Rhode  Island  Christian  warrior,  whom  he 
justly  proclaimed  to  he  one  of  the  best  and  purest  of  men. 
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The  face  t 

Methinks  that  in  my  heart  you  soon  might  stand 
Close  to  that  spot  whereon  another  stood, 

A  fallen  idol  now— Ah !  many  gods 
Of  many  hearts  are  only  gilded  wood! 

Alas !  not  even  gilded — still  the  blind 
Magician  Love  hides  each  unsightly  stain; 

But  Time  destroys  his  labor,  and  we  find 
Our  treasure  changed  to  common  wood  again. 

Such  was  my  idol’s  history  I  When  I  see 
One  of  his  features  on  another’s  face, 

That  other — ah !  a  woman’s  love  lives  long — 
Within  my  heart  finds  instantly  a  place. 

And  thus  have  you !  I  think  I  might  forget 
You  are  not  he— that  age  has  touched  my  brow. 

Did  I  not  see  the  glances  that  I  won,  * 

It  is  another’s  turn  to  treasure  now ! 

In  that  I  recollect  that  all  is  changed  1 
Mine  are  October  days— yours,  laughing  June ; 

At  the  grave’s  door  I  chant  a  psalm— you  sit 
And  sing  youth’s  old  song  to  your  own  sweet  tune ! 

Oh,  cherish  her  who  joins  her  voice  with  yours, 
And  never  let  her  shudder  at  your  name ; 

For  if  she  knew  what  I  know,  she  would  fear 
Lest  in  twin  forms  the  spirit  were  the  same ! 


VERNER’S  PRIDE. 


choice  of  a  wife— whether  he  repented  his  hasty 


Sibylla  took  up  her  abode  with  her  sisters,  and  Lionel  visited  her, 
just  as  other  people  visit  the  young  ladies  they  may  be  going  to 
marry.  The  servants  at  Vemer’s  Pride  were  informed  that  a  mis¬ 
tress  for  them  was  in  contemplation,  and^preparations  for  the  mar¬ 
riage  were  begun.  Not  until  summer  would  it  take  place,  when  12 
months  should  have  elapsed  from  the  demise  of  Frederick  Ma&- 
singbird. 

Deerham  was,  of  course,  free  in  its  comments,  differing  in  no  wise 
on  that  score  from  other  places.  Lionel  Verner  was  pitied  and 
Sibylla  abused.  The  heir  of  Verner’s  Pride,  with  his  good  looks, 
his  manifold  attractions,  his  somewhat  cold  impassibility  as  to  the 
tempting  snares  laid  out  for  him  in  the  way  of  matrimony,  h  id  been 

Lucy  Tempest,  had'  he  married  Lady  Mary  Elmsley,  had  he  married 
a  royal  princess,  he  and  she  would  both  have  been  equally  cavilled 
at.  He,  for  placing  himself  beyond  the, pale  of  competition;  she, 
for  securing  the  prize.  It  always  was  so,  and  it  always  will  be. 

grounds  for  grumbling.  She  was  not  worthy  of  Lionel  Verner.  So 
Deerham  thought;  so  Deerham  said.  He  was  throwing  himself 
away ;  he  would  live  to  repent  it;  she  must  have  been  the  most  crafty 
of  women,  so  to  have  secured  him !  Free  words  enough,  and  harshly 
:  spoken-;  but  they  were  as  water  by  the  side  of  those  uttered  by  Lady 
"Verner.  " 

In  the  first  bitter  hour  of  disappointment,  Lady  Yerner  gave  free 
speech  to  harsh  things.  It  was  in  her  love  for  Lionel  that  she  so 
grieved.  Setting  aside  the  facts  that  Sibylla  had  been  the  wife  of 
another  man,  that  she  was,  in  position,  beneath  Lionel — which  facts, 
however,  Lady  Verner  could  not  set  aside,  for  they  were  ever  present 
to  her— her  great  objection  lay  in  the  conviction  that  Sibylla  would 
prove  entirely  unsuited  to  hilt ;  that  it  would  turn  out  an  unhappy 
union.  Short  and  sharp  was  the  storm  -with  Lady  Yerner;  but  in  a 
week  or  two  she  subsided  into  quietness,  buried  her  grief  and  resent¬ 
ment  within  her,  and  made  no  further  outward  demonstration. 

“Mother,  you  will  call  upon  Sibylla  ?”  Lionel  said  to  her  one  day 
that  he  had  gone  to  Deerham  Court.  He  spoke  in  a  low  deprecating 
£one,  and  his  face  flushed ;  he  anticipated  he  knew  not  what  ti 
•  of  objection. 

Lady  Verner  met  the  request  differently. 

“  I  suppose  it  will  be  expected  of  me  that  I  should  do  so,”  s' 
plied,  strangely  calm.  “  How  I  dislike  this  artificial  state  of  tl 
Where  the  customs  of  society  must  be  bowed  to  by  those  who  1 
it;  their  actions,  good  or  bad,  commented  upon  and  judged! 
have  been  expecting  that  I  should  call  before  this,  I  su] 


showing  her  1 
not  mistake  m 


If  I  * 


The  jealous  ears  of  Lady  Verner 
eaning  in  the  words. 

“  You  speak  just  as  though  you  had  s 
loughts,”  she  uttered. 

It  recalled  Lucy,  it  recalled  the  i 
painfully  to  his  mind;  am 

"lingly  recalled  her  or  it;  if  tl 
they  very  often  d " 

l  the  house,  and  Lady  Verner  proceeded  up-stairs  to 
>m.  That  pretty  room,  with  its  blue  panels  and  hang- 
liionel  used  to  be  when  he  was  growing  convalescent. 
Decima  and  Lucy  were  in  it  now.  “  I  wish  you  to  go  out  with  me 
uake  a  call,”  she  said  to  them. 

Both  of  us,  mamma  ?”  inquired  Decima. 

Both,”  repeated  Lady  Verner.  “It  is  a  call  of  etiquette,”  she 
ed,  a  sound  of  irony  mixing  in  the  tone,  “  and,  therefore,  you 
3t  both  make  it.  It  is  to  Lionel’s  chosen  wife.’-’ 

.  hot  flush  passed  into  the  face  of  Lucy  Tempest;  hot  words  rose 
ter  lips.  Hasty,  thoughtless,  impulsive  words,  to  the  effect  that 
could  not  pay  a  visit  to  the  ohosen  wife  of  Lionel  Verner. 
ut  she  checked  them  ere  they  were  spoken.  She  turned  to  the 
window,  which  had  been  opened  to  the  early  spring  day,  and  suffered 
v  on  her  flushed  face,  and  calmed  down  her  im¬ 
petuous  thoughts.  Was  this  the  course  of  conduct  that  she  had 
'  ’  out  for  herself?  She  looked  round  at  Lady  Verner  and 
i  gentle  tone,  that  she  would  be  ready  at  any  hour  named, 
will  go  at  once,”  replied  Lady  Verner.  “I  have  ordered 
iage.  The  sooner  we  make  it — as  we  have  to  make  it — the 


»f  “  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  c 
.  mg  timidly  across  to  Lady  Vei 
a  particular  in  your  Lady  Verner  slightly  bowed. 

“  You  do  not  look  strong,” 


’  said  Sibylla,  speak- 


There  w 


.  Lucy 
teemed 
Her  days  had 


sy,  the  sott  breathing  wind,  i 
had  spoken  a  language  to  her,  nevt 
are  lovely  !*  • 


tad  changed;  t 
i  budding  flowi 
:  “Rejoice ini 


the  face  of  nature,  the  sweet,  mysterious  rapture,  arising  1 
’s  first  dream,  which  can  r 

;r,  while  it  lasts,  can  be  spoken  of  by  living  tongue. 


e  described  by  mortal  pen ;  and 


hard  realities ;  the  “  fire  filched  1 


Has  it 


Don 


little  more  than  an  appearance.  I  will  call  upon  your  intended  wife, 
hut  the  call  will  be  one  ojf  etiquette,  of  formal  ceremony;  you  must 
Hot  expect  me  to  get  into  the  habit  of  repeating  it.  I  shall  never 
become  intimate  with  her.”  . 

“You  do  not  know  what  the  future  may’bring  forth,”  returned 
Lionel,  looking  at  his  mother  with  a  smile.  “  I  trust  the  time  will 
come  when  you  shall  have  learnt  to  love  Sibylla." 

“  I  do  not  think  that  time  will  ever  arrive,”  was  the  frigid  reply  of 
Lady  Verner.  “  Oh,  Lionel!”  she  added,  in  an  impulse  of  sorrow, 

“  The  barrier  exists  in  your  own  mind  only,  mother,”  was  his 
answer,  spoken  sadly.  “  Sibylla  would  be  a  loving  daughter  to  you 
if  you  would  allow  her  so  to  be.” 

A  slight,  haughty  shake  of  the  head,  suppressed  at  once,  was  the 
reply  of  Lady  Verner.  “I  had  looked  for  a  different  daughter,” 
she  continued.  “  X  had  hoped  for  Mary  Elmsley.” 

“Upon  this  point,  at  any  rate,  there  need  be  no  misunderstand¬ 
ing,”  returned  Lionel.  “  Believe  me  once  for  all,  mother ;  I  should 
never  have  married  Mary  Elmsley.  Had  I  and  Sibylla  remained 
apart  for  life,  separated  as  wide  as  the  two  poles,  it  is  not  Mary 
Elmsley  that  I  should  have  made  my  wife.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  my  choice  would  have  pleased  you  only  in  a  degree  more  than 
itdoee  now;” 


t  when  it  comes,  for  it  will  be  fleeting  as  a  summer  cloud 
Enjoy  it,  revel  in  it  while  you  hold  it ;  it  will  lift  you  out  of  earth*! 
clay  and  earth’s  evil,  with  its  angel  wings :  but  trust  not  to  its  re 
maining,  even  while  you  are  saying,  “  I  will  make  it  mine  for  ever,’ 

It  had  gone  for  Lucy  Tempest.  And,  oh !  better  for  her,  perhaps 
that  it  should  go ;  better,  perhaps,  for  all ;  for  if  that  sweet  glimpsi 
of  Paradise  could  take  up  it’s  abode  permanently  in  the  heart,  w< 
should  never  look,  or  wish,  or  pray  for  that  better  Paradise  which 
has  to  come  hereafter. 

But  who  can  see  this  in  the  sharp  flood-tide  of  despair  ?  Not  Lucy. 

to  do  battle  with  her  trouble  alone.  Passionately  and  truly  as  Lionel 
had  loved  Sibylla,  so,  in  her  turn,  did  Lucy  love  him. 

'  It  is  not  the  fashion  now  for  young  ladies  to  die  of  broken 
—as  it  was  in  the  old  days.  A  little  while  given  to  “  the  grief  that 
kills,”  and  then  Lucy  strove  to  arouse  herself  to  better  things.  She 
would  go  upon  her  way,  burying  all  feelings  within  her ;  she  wouli 
meet  him  and  others  with  a  calm  exterior  and  placid  smile ;  non 
should  see  that  she  suffered;  no,  though  her  heart  were  breaking. 

“  I  will  forget  him,”  she  murmured  to  herself  ten  times  in  th 
day.  “  What  q  mercy  that  I  did  not  let  him  see  I  loved  him ! 
never  should -have  loved  him,  but  that  I  thought  he— Psha !  why  d 
I  recal  it  ?  I  was  mistaken ;  I  was  stupid — and  all  that’s  left  to  m 
is,  to  make  the  best  of  it.”. 

So  she  drove  her  thoughts  away,  as  Lionel  did.  She  set  out  o: 
her  course  bravely,  with  the  determination-  to  forget  him.  Sh 
schooled  her  heart  and  schooled  her  face,  and  belieyed  she  was  doin; 
great  things.  To  Lionel  she  cast  no  blame— and  that  -was  unfortu 
nate  for  the  forgetting  scheme.  She  learned  herself;  not  Lionel 
Remarkably  simple  and  humble-minded,  Lucy  Tempest  was  accus 
tomed  to  think  of  every  one  before  herself. 

Who  was  she,  that  she  should  have  assumed  Lionel  Verner  wa 
growing  to  love  her  ?  Sometimes  she  weuld  glance  at  anothe 
phase  of  the  picture ;  that  Lionel  had  been  growing  to  love  her ;  be 
that  Sibylla  Massingbird  had,  in  some  weak  moment,  by  som 
sleight  of  hand,  drawn  him  to  her  again,  extracted  from  him  a  pre 
mise  that  he  could  not  retract.  She  did  not  dwell  upon  this ;  sh 
drove  it  from  her,  as  she  drove  away,  or  strove  to  drive  away,  th 
other  thoughts ;  although  the  theory,  regarding  the  night  of  Sibylla’ 
return,  was  the  favorite  theory  of  Lady  Verner.  Altogether,  I  say. 
circumstances  were  not  very  favorable  towards  Lucy’s  jplan  of  for¬ 
getting  him. 

Lady  Verner’s  carriage — the  most  fascinating  carriage  in  all  Deer¬ 
ham,  with  its  blue  and  silver  appointments,  its  fine  horses,  all  ' 
present  of  Lionel — conveyed  them  to  the  house  of  Dr.  West.  Lady 
Verner  would  not  have  gone  otherwise  than  in  state,  for  untold  gold 
Distance  allowing  her,  for  she  was  not  a  good  walker,  she  would 
have  gone  on  foot,  without  attendants,  to  visit  the  Count 
Elmsley  and  Lady  Mary ;  but  not  Sibylla.  You  can  understa 
distinction. 

They  arrived  at  an  inopportune  moment,  for  Lionel  was 
At  least,  Lionel  thought  it  inopportune.  On  leaving  his  m< 
house  he  had  gone  t6  Sibylla’s.  And,  however  gratified  l 
have  been  by  the  speedy  compliance  of  his  mother  with  his  r 
he  had  very  much  preferred,  himself,  not  to  be  present,  if  tl 
comprised,  as  he  saw  it  did  comprise,  Lucy  Tempest. 

Sibylla  was  at  home,  alone ;  her  sisters  were  out.  She  had  been 
leaning  back  in  an  invalid  chair,  listening  to  the  words  of  Lionel, 
when  a  servant  opened  the  door  and  announced  Lady  Verner- 
Neither  had  observed  the  stopping  of  the 'carriage.  Carriages  often 
stopped  at  the  house,  and  visitors  entered  it;  but  they  were  most 
frequently  professional  visits,  concerning  nobody  but  Jan.  Lady 
Verner  swept  in.  For  her  very  life,  she  could  not  avoid  showing 
hauteur  in  that  fiioment.  Sibylla  sprung  from  her  chair  and  stood 
with  a  changing  face. 

Lionel’s  countenance,  too,  was  changing.  It  was  the  first  time 
he  had  met  Lucy  face  to  face  in  the  close  proximity  necessitated  by 
a  room.  He  had  studiously  striven  not  to  meet  her,  and  had  con¬ 
trived  to  succeed.  Did  he  call  himself  a  coward  for  it?  But  where 
was  the  help  ? 


'  Sibylla;  Lucy  in  .  . . . _ 

;  Lionel  leaning  against  the*mantelpiece— as  favofite  a  position 
s  pf  Lucy’fi.  Sibylla  had  been  startled  by  their 
mating.  Her  brilliant  color  '■ 


I  am  pretty  well.  I  am  not  stron 
little  thing  seems  to  flutter  me,  as  your  entrai 
Lionel  had  just  told  me  you  would  call  upon  me, 

'  glad  to  hear  it !  Somehow  I  had  feared  you  would  not.” 
Candid,  at  any  rate ;  and  Lady  Verner  did  not  disapprove  the  a 
parent  feeling  that  prompted  it;  but  how  her  heart  revolted  at  hea 
lips  pronounce  “Lionel”  familiarly,  she  alone  cohld te 
Again  came  the  offence. 

'Lionel  tells  me  sometimes  I  am  so  changed  since  I  went  or 
t  even  he  would  scarcely  have  known  me.  I  do  ngt  think  I  a 
.•hanged  as  all  that.  I  had  a  good  deal  of  vexation  and  troubl 
and  I  greV  thin.  But  I  shall  soon  be  well  again  now.” 

John  Massingbird,  I  hepr 


particular: 
strange  to  say, 

Eyres.  Lionel,”  turning  t 


raised  a  remarkably  fine  speci- 
3  table,  and  carried  it  to  his  mother, 
be  remarked.  “  Sibylla  brought  it  home  with 

Lady  Verner  allowed  that  it  was  beautiful. 

“  Show  it  to  Lucy,”  she  said,  when  she  had  examined  it  with  in¬ 
terest.  “  Lucy,  my  dear,  do  you  remember  what  I  was  telling  you 
the  other  evening  about  the  black  coral  ?” 

Sibylla  rose  and  approached  Lucy  with  Lionel. 

“  I  am  so  pleased  to  make  your  acquaintance,”  she  said  warmly. 
“You  only  caine  to  Deerham  a  short  while  before  I  was  leaving  it, 
and  I  saw  scarcely  anything  of.  you.  Lionel  has  seen  a  great  deal 
of  you  I  fancy,  though  he  will  not  speak  of  you.  I  told  him  one  day 
it  looked  suspicious;  that  I  should  be  jealous  of  you  if  he  did  not 

It  was  a  foolish  speech,  foolish  of  Sibylla  to  utter  it;  but  she  did 
so  in  all  singleness  of  heart,  meaning  nothing.  Lucy  was  bending 
over  the  coral  Meld  by  Lionel.  She  felt  her  own  cheeks  flush,  and 
she  saw  by  chance,  not  by  direct  look,  that  Lionel’s  face  had  turned 
a  deep  scarlet.  Jealous  of  her !  She  continued  to  admire  the  coral 
some  little  time  longer,  and  then  resigned  it  to  him  with  a  smile. 

“  Thank  you,  Mr.  Verner.  I  am  fond  of  these  marine  curiosities. 
"We  had  a  good  many  of  them  at  the  Rectory.  Mr.  Cust’s  brother 
was  a  sailor.” 


called  him 


3,  her  hand  w 
ather  back  i 


■qs  presi  ed  upon  h 


,  I  or  Growler.” 

“Jan  says  he  shall  have  Growler  here,”  remarked  Sibylla. 

“No,  Sibylla,”  interposed  Lionel;  “Jan  said  he  should  like  to 
have  Growler  here  if  it  were  convenient  to  do  so,  and  my  mother 
would  spare  him.  A  medical  man’s  is  not  the  place  for  a  barking 
dog,  he  might  attack  the  night  applicants.” 

“  Is  it  Jan’s  dog  ?”  inquired  Lucy. 

“Yes,”  said  Lionel.  “  I  thought  you  knew  it.  Why,  don’t  you 
remember,  Lucy,  the  day  I - ” 

Whatever  reminiscence  Lionel  may  have  been  about  to  recal  he 
cut  it  short  midway,  and  subsided  into  ^fence.  What  was’ his 
motive  ?  Did  Lucy  know  ?  She  did  not  ask  for  the  ending,  and  the 
rest  were  then  occupied  and  had  not  heard. 

More  awkward  pauses— as  in  these  visits  where  the  parties  do  not 
amalgamate  is  sure  to  be  the  case,  and  then  Lady  Verner  slightly 
bowed  to  Lucy,  as  she  might  have  done'on  their  retiring  from  table, 
and  rose.  Extending  the  tips  of  her  delicately-gloved  fingers  to 
Sibylla,  she  swept  out  of  the  room.  Decima  shook  hands  with  her 
more  cordially,  although  she  had  not  spoken  half  a  dozen 
ing  the  interview,  and  Sibylla  turned  and  put  her  hand  ii 
“  I  hope  we  shall,  be  intimate  friends,”  she  said.  “  I 
will  be  our  frequent  guest  at  Verner’s  Pride.” 

“  Thank  you,”  replied  Lucy. 

And  perhaps  the  sudden  flush  on  her  face  might  have  been  less 
vivid  had  Lionel  not  been  standing  there.  , 

He  attended  them  to  the  carriage,  taking  up  his  hat  as  he  passed 
through  the  vestibule,  for  really  the  confined  space  that  did  duty  for 
ise  did  not.  deserve  the  name.  Lady  Verner 
carriage,  Decima  and  Lucy  on  the  seat  oppo- 
noment  after  handing  them  in. 
yourself  away  from  the  house  for  half  an  hour,  I 
id  Lady  Venftr,  her  tone 
Try  as  she  would,  she 
Sibylla  peeping  out. 
Lionel  smiled,  and  took  his  seat  by  his  mother,  opposite  to  Lucy. 
.e  was  resolved  to  fostSr  no  ill-feeling  by  his  own  conduct,  but  to 
)  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  subdue  it  in  Lady  Verner.  He  had 
at  taken  leave  of  Sibylla;,  and  it  may  have  been  this,  the  proof  that 
3  was  about  to  return  to  her  which  had  excited  the  ire  of  my  lady. 

m,  Sibylla  all  in  all.  Sibylla  stood  at 
nd  raised 


suddenly 

“  What  have  you  been  doing  to  your  cheeks,  Lucy  ?  You  look  as 
if  you  had  caught  a  fever.” 

Lucy  laughed.  . 

“  Do  I,  Lady  Verner  ?  I  hope  it  is  not  a  third  cold  coming  on,  or 
Jan  will  grumble  that  I  take  them  on  purpose.  Like  he  did  the  last 

r  with  a  strangely  per- 


haU  in  Dr.  West’s 
Lionel  stood  a 


Another  moment  and  Decima’s  cheeke  appeared  to  have  caught 
he  infection.  They  had  suddenly  become  one  glowing  crimson ;  a 
trange  sight  on  her  delicately  pale  face.  What  could  have  caused 
t  ?  Surely  not  the  quiet  riding  up  to  the  carriage  of  a  stately  c 
;entleman  who  was  passing,  wearing  s 


1  shirt  and  Hes- 


widow’s  cap  since  her  a 
a  shower  of  gold.  In  s 


till  it,  and  she 

r  lor  support-  She  had  n<-t  assumed  a  ' 
l1,  and  her  pretty  hair  fell  -round  her  in  : 
of  Lady  Verner’s  prejudices,  she  could  ' 
beautital,  but  she  looked  suspiciously  > 


te  sat  there,  his  hat  off  and  his  white  hair  flowing  courteously,  but 
iot  cordially,  inquiring  after  the  health  of  my  Lady  Verner. 

“  Pretty  well,  Sir  Rufus.  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  vexation  to 
ry  me  lately.” 

“As  we  all  have,  my  lady.  Vexation  has  formed  a  large  portion 
i  *iy  We.  I  havb  been  calling  at  Veraear’e  Pwde,  Mr-  Vbraaiv” 
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,ve  you.  Sir  Rufus  ?  I  am  sorry  I  was  not  at  home.” 
ese  fine  spring  days  tempt  me  ont.  Miss  Tempest,  you  ai 
j  Temurkably  well.  Good  morning,  my  lady.  Good  morning. 
w  to  Lady  Verner,  a  sweeping  bow  to  the  rest  collectivel; 
r  Rufus  rode  away  at  a  trot,  putting  on  his  hat  as  he  wen 


But  not  a  word  had  he  spoken* to  Decima  Verner, 
he  given  her.  The  omission  was  unnoticed  by  the  others,  not  by 
Decima.  The  crimson  of  her  cheeks  had  faded  to  an  ashy  paleness, 
and  she  silently 


Sir  Rufus  Hautlcy  ? 


f.  TOUCHING  3 


CHAPTER  XXIX.— -A  8PE 

Not  until  .summer,  when  the  days  were  long  and  the  nig 
did  the  marriage  of  Lionel  Verner  take  place.  Lady  V 
dined  io  be  present  at  it ;  Decima  and  Lncy  were.  It  was  a  grand 
ceremony,  of  course;  that  is,  it  would  have  been  grand,  but  for  an 
ignominious  interruption  which  occurred  to  mar  it.  At  the 
moment  they  were  at  the  altar,  Lionel  placing  the  ring  on  the  bri 
finger,  and  all  around  wrapt  in  breathless  silence,  in  a  trapspo: 

rtain  whether  they  must  go  ol 
tore  into  the  church  Master  Dan  Duff, 
state  oi  extreme  terror  and  ragged  shirt  sleeves,  fighting  his 
against  those  who  would  have  impeded  him,  and  shouting  out  at 


hysterics  or  not, 


took  with  the  cholic,  : 


she’d  die  right  off  if 

more  sense  of  what 

ty  there 


Upon  which  Jan,  who  had  positively  no  more  sense  o 
due  to  society  than  Dan  Duff  himself  had,  went  flying 
and  then,  muttering  something  about  “  those  poisonous  mi 
And  so,  they  were  made  man  and  wife ;  Lionel,  in  his  hear 
doubting  if  he  did  not  best  love  Lucy  Tempest. 

A  breakfast  at  Dr.  West’s— Miss  Deborah  and  Miss  Amilly  not  in 
the  least  knowing  (as  they  said  afterwards)  how  they  compo 
themselves  at  itr-and  then  Lionel  and  his  bride  departed.  He 
taking  her  to  Paris,  which  Sibylla  had  never  seen. 

Leaving  them  to  enjoy  its  attractions — and  Sibylla,  at  any  i 

The  seed,  scattered  broadcast  by  Brother  Jarrum,  had  had  tim 
~  '  1  left  the  gl. 


1  they  d 


Deerham.  This  must  have  been  crafty  policy  on  Brother  Jam 
part,  or  may  have  resulted  from  necessity.  It  was  hardly  likely 
so  talented  and  enlightened  an  apostle  as  Brother  Jarrum  should 
confine  his  labors  to  the  limited  sphere  of  Deerham ;  in  all  prob: 
bility  they  had  to  be  put  in  requisition  elsewhere.  However  it  ma 
have  been,  for  several  weeks  towards  the  end  of  spring  Brothi 
Jarrum  was  away'  from  Deerham.  Mr.  Bitterworth  and  one  or  tw 
more  influential  people,  of  whom  Lionel  was  one,  had  very  strongl 
objected  to  Brother  Jarrum’s  presence  in  it  at  all;  and,  again,  th: 
may  have  been  the  reason  of  his  quitting  it.  However  it  was,  li 
did  quit  it,  though  not  without  establishing  a  secret  understanding 
with  the  more  faithful  of  his  converts.  With  the  exception  of  thesi 
converts,  Deerham  thought  he  had  left  it  for  good ;  that  it  was,  a: 
they  not  at  all  politely  expressed  it,  “  shut  of  him.”  In  this  Deer- 


»n  the  very  day  of  "Lionel  Verner’s  marriage,  Brother  Jarrum  re- 
eared  in  the  place.  He  took  up  his  abode,  as  before,  in  Mrs.  Peck¬ 
’s  spare  room.  Peckaby,  this  time,  held  out  against  it.  Howevei 
shillings  rent  weekly  was  from  Brother  Jarrum 
l  a  lordly  indifference  to  .it,  and  protested  he’e 
lave  pison  like  him  in  the  house.  Peckaby,  how- 


welcoi 
Peckaby  assi 
rather  starve 


1  expected  guest.  Brother  Jarrum,  therefore,  was 


received 

He  did  not  hold  forth  this  time  in  Peckaby’s  shop ; 
public  urge  the  delights  of  New  Jerusalem 

parture  for  it.  He  kept  himself  quiet  and  retired,  receiving  visits  in 
'  ‘ i  chamber.  After  dark,  especially,  friends  would 
;le  by  Mrs.  Peckaby— parties 
would  be  quite  an  assembly 
-  Brother  Jarrum  hold  his 


collected  up-stairs.  Why  should 
levees  as  well  as  his  betters  ? 

That  something  unusual  was  in  the  wind  was  very  evide: 
r  project  which  it  appeared  expedient  to  keep 


e  Plough 


Had  Peckaby 

and  Harrow,,  he  would  not  have  failed 
aroused.  Unfortunately,  Peckaby  yielded  unremittingly 
temptation,  and  spent  every  evening  there,  leaving  full  sway  to  his 
wife  and  Brother  Jarrum. 

About  a  month  tlius  passed  on,  and  Lionel  Verner  and  his  wife 
were  expected  home,  when  Deerham  woke  up  one  morning  to  a  com¬ 
motion.  A  Sitting  had  taken  place  from  it  in  the  night.  Brother 
Jarrum  had  departed,  conveying  with  him  a  train  of  followers. 

One  of  the  first  to  hear  of  it  was  Jan  Verner ;  and,  curious  to  say 
lie  heard  it  from  Mrs.  Baynton,  the^ady  at  Chalk  Cottage.  Jan’ 
who,  let  him  be  called  abroad  in  the  night  as  heavould,  was  always 


and  eight  o’clock,  t 
Baynton,  a  little  wc 
#ince  Dr.  West’s  departure  Jan 
therefore  he  knew  Mrs.  Baynton, 


meek,  pinched  face,  and  gray  hair, 
attended  the  sickly  daughter, 
„  .  .  .  he  had  never  seen  her  abroad 

Her  bonnet  looked  ten  years  old.  Her  daughters  were 
least  they  were  called,  Flora  and  Kitty— Kitty  being  the 


were  called,  Flora  ai 
Mrs.  Baynton  arrive 
conclusion  that  Kitty  must  be  dying. 

“Is  she  ill  again.?”  he  hastily  asked,  with  his  u 
ceremony. 

“  She’s  gone,”  gasped  Mrs.  Baynton. 

“Gone — dead  ?”  asked  Jan,  with  wondering  eyes. 


it  even  strong  women 

“Is  she  mad  i 
“She  has  not 


address?  She  might  c . . 

Now  Jan  had  received  positive  < 
physician  not  to  give  his  address  to 
of  Chalk  Cottage  having  come  in  fo 
fore  Jan  could  only  decline. 


mmands  from  that  wandering 
hance  applicants,  the  inmates 
l  special  interdiction.  There- 


"  To-day  in  Switzerland,  to-morrow  in  France ; 
moon  for  what  wo  chn  tall.  You  can  give  me  a  letter,  and" 
an^8et  ^  conveyed  to  him,  somehow.” 

"  It  wmild  be  ton  late.  I  thought  if  I  «mia  tolegenpk  to 


lay  in  the 
nd  I’ll  try 


might  have  got  to  Liverpool  in  time  t  ->  stop  Kitty.  There’s  a  large 
migration  of  Mormons  to  take  placo  in  a  day  or  two,  and  th 
collecting  at  Liverpool.” 

“  Go  and  stop  her  yourself,”  said  Jan,  sensibly. 

“  She’d  not  come  back  for  me,”  replied  Mrs.  Baynton,  in  a  de¬ 
pressed  tone.  “  What  with  her  delicate  health,  and  what  with 
wilf illness,  I  have  always  had  trouble  with  her.  Dr.  West  was 

only  one -  But  I  can’t  refer  to  those  matters.  Flore  is  brok 

hearted.  PoorTlore !  she  has  never  given  me  an  hour’s  grief  in  ! 
life.  Kitty  has  given  me  little  else.  And  now  to  go  off  with 


“  Who  has  she  gone  with  ?’’ 

“  With  the  rest  from  Deerham.  They  have  gone  off  in  the  night. 
That  Brother  Jarrum  and  a  company  of  about  fifteen,  they  say.” 

Jan  could  scarcely  keep  from  exploding  into  laughter.  Part  of 
Deerham  gone  off  to  join  the  Mormons ! 


i  fact  that  they  are  gone,”  replied  Mrs.  Baynton.  “  S 
jut  several  times  in  an  evening  to  hear  that  Brother  Js 
had  got  infected  with  the  Mormon  doctrine.  In  spite 

i  foolish  things  he  uttered.  And  you  cai 


re  me.Dr.Wi 
lfNo,  I  can’t,”  replied  Jan 
you,  if  I  could.  He  couli 


t  to  Liverpool  in  time,  fro: 
>e,  if  the  flight  is  to  take  place  in  a  day  or  two.” 
sighed  Mrs.  Baynton.  “  I  was  unwilling  to  com 


Jan,  a 


About  fi 


;  including  children.  Grind's  lot 
s  wife,  and  their  young  ones ;  Da 
le,  Nancy  from  Verner’s  Pride 


it  was  called,  meaning  Grind, 
had  gone,  Mary  Green  had  { 

gone,  and  sundry  others  whom  it  is  not  necessary  to  enumer 
was  said  that  Dinah  Roy  made  preparations  to  go,  but  h( 

summarily  brought  up  by  the  appearance  of  her  husband,  who  went 
after  her.  At  his  sight  she  turned  without  a  wqyd,  and  walked  hon 
again,  meekly  submitting  to  the  correction  he  saw  fit  to  inflict.  Ji 
His  'private  opinion  was,  that  had  Dinalj  Roy 
:r  day,  and 


started,  her  husband  would  have  deemed  it  a  red- 
never  have  sought  to  bring  her  back  more. 

Last,  but  not  least,  Mrs.  Peckaby  had  not  gone.  ! 

Jarrum  had  stolen  a  march  upon  her.  What  his  motive  in  doing 
this  might  be  was  best  known  to  himself.  Of  all  the  converts 
had  been  so  eager  for  the  emigration,  so  fondly  anticipative 
promised  delights,  as  Susan  Peckaby ;  and  she  had  made  he 
private  arrangements  to  steal  off  secretly,  ieaving  her  unbelieving 
husband  to  his  solitary  fate.  As  it  turned  out,  however,  si 
self  left;  the  happy  company  stole  off  and  abandoned  her. 

Brother  Jarrum*so  contrive!  it,  that  the  night  fixed  for 


even  gone  out  of  the  house,  until  she  got  up  in  the  morniqg 
found  him  absent.  Brother  Jarrum’s  personal  luggage  was  m 
an  extensive  character.  It  was  contained  in  a  blue  bag,  and  this 
was  likewise  missing.  Not  even  then  did  a  shadow  of  the  c 
treachery  played-  her  darken  the  spirit  of  Mrs.  Peckaby  Her  ! 
in  Brother  Jarrum  was  of  an  unlimited  extent;  she  would  as  ! 
have  thought  of  deceiving  her  own  self,  as  that  he  could  deci 
The  rumor  that  the  migration  had  taken  place,  the  company  off, 
awoke  her  from  her  happy  security  to  a  state  of  raving  torture. 
Peckaby  dodged  out  of  her  way,  afraid.  There  is  no  knowing  but 
Peckaby  himself  may  have  been  the  stumbling-block  in  the  mind  of 
Brother  Jarrum.  A  man  so  dead  against  the  Latter  Day  Saints  as 
Peckaby  had  shown  himself  might  be  a  difficult  customer  to  deal 
i.  He  might  be  capable  of  following  them  and  upsetting  the 
ds  of  all  the  Deerham  converts,  did  his  wife  start  with  them  for 

11  this  information  was  gathered  by  Jan.  Jan -had  heard  nothing 
many  a  day  that  so  tickled  his  fancy.  He  bent  his  steps  to 
Peckaby’s,  and  went  in.  Jan,  you  know,  was  troubled  neither  with 
pride  nor  ceremony.  Nobody  less  so  in  all  Deerham.  Where  incli- 
.tion  took  him,  there  went  Jan. 

Peckaby,  all  black,  with  a  bar  of  iron  in  his  hand,  a  leather  apron 
on,  and  a  broad'  grin  upon  his  countenance,  was  coming  out  of  the 
door  as  Jan  entered.  Tne  affair  seemed  to  tickle  Peckaby’s  fancy 
as  much  as  it  tickled  Jan’s.  He  touched  his  hair.  “Please,  sir, 
couldn’t  you  give  her  a  touch  of  jalap,  or  something  comforting  o’ 
that  sort,  to  bring  her  to  ?”  asked  he,  pointing  with  his  thumb  in- 
s,  as  he  stamped  across  the  road  to  the  forge, 
rs.  Peckaby  had  calmed  down  from  the  rampant  state  to  one  of 
tration.  She  sat  in  her  kitchen  behind  the  shop,  nursing  her 
is  and  moahing.  Mrs.  Duff,  who,  by  Jan’s  help,  had  survived 
the  threatened  death  from  “  cholic,”  and  was  herself  again,  stood 
lie  sufferer,  in  company  with  one  or  two  more  cronies.  All  the 
particulars,  Susan  Peckaby’s  contemplated  journey,  with  the  deceit¬ 
ful  trick  played  her,  had  got  wind ;  and  the  Deerham  ladies  were  in 
consequence  flocking  in. 

“  You  didn’t  mean  going,  did  you  ?”  began  Jan. 

“Not  mean  going!”  sobbed  Susan  Peckaby,  rocking  herself  to 
nd  fro.  “  I  did  mean  going,  sir,  and  I’m  not  ashamed  on  it.  If 
•Iks  is  in  the  luck  to  be  offered  a  chance  of  Paradise,  I  dun  know 
iany  as  ud  say  they  wouldn’t  catch  at  it.”  ' 

“Paradise,  was  it  ?”  said  Jan.  “What  was  it  chiefly  to  consist 


“  Of  everything,”  moaned  Susan  Peckaby.  “  There  isn’t  a  thing 
>u  could  wish  for,  under  the  sun,  but  what’s  to  be  had  in  plenty  in 
New  Jerusalem.  Dinners  and  teas,  and  your  own  cows,  and  big 
uses  and  parlors,  and  gardens  loaded  with  fruit,  and  garden  stuff 
decays  for  want  o’  cutting,  and  veils  when  you  go  out,  and  even- 
j  dances,  like  the  grand  folks  here  has,  and  new  caps  perpetual ! 
id  I  have  lost  it !  They  be  gone  and  have  left  m’e ! — o-o-o-h !” 
‘And  husbands  besides;  one  for  everybody!”  spoke  up  a  girl. 
iTou  forgot  that,  Mrs.  Peckaby.” 

‘  Husbands  besides,”  acquiesced  Susan  Peckaby,  aroused  from 
r  moaning.  “  Every  woman’s  sure  to  be  chose  by  a  saint  as  soon 
she  gets  out.  There’s  not  such  a  thing  as  an  old  maid  there,  and 


Mrs.  Duff  turned  up  her  nose,  speaking  wrathfully  at  the  girl. 
“If  they  call  husbands  their  paradise,  keep  me  away  from  ’em 
say  I.  You  girls  be  like  young  bears— all  your  troubles  have  got  t 
me.  You  just  try  a  husband*  Bess  Dawson ;  whether  he’s  a  saint 
whether  he’s  a  sinner,  let  him  be  of  a  cranky  temper,  thwartin] 
>u  aL  every  trick  and  turn,  and  you’ll  see  what  sort  of  a  paradis 
arriage  is !  Don’t  you  think  I’m  right,  sir  ?” 

Jan's  mouth  was  extended  from  ear  to  ear,  laughing.  • 

WeA  you  to  have  been  espoused  b] 
Susan  Peckaby. 


Brother  Jarrum  ?”  hehsked, 
“No,  sir,  I  was  not.”  she  ; 
favor  Brother 


mger. 


I’d  prefer  to  pick  and  choose  when  I  got 
t  amount  of  respect  for  Brother  Jarrum,  sir, 
.  And  I  don’t  believe  that  he’s  served  me 
s  own  knowledge,”  6he  added,  with  empha- 
«•>.  -  j.  umeve  mere  nas  been  some  unfortunate  mistake,  and  that 
when  he  finds  I’m  not  arnoDg  the  company,  he’ll  come  back  for  me. 
I’d  go  after  them,  only  that  Peokaby’s  on  *e  watch.  I  never  eoe 


aby’s 


Jan  departed.  In  quitling  the  door  he  en 
who  inquired  if  that  was  Peckaby’s  shop, 
looked  something  the  cut  of  Brother  Jarrum, 
coat  and  boots  were  white  with  dust.  Lookin 
bled  women  when  he  reached  the  kitchen,  the  stranger  ask. 
was  Mrs.  Peckaby.  Mrs.  Peckaby  looked  up  and  signified 


itered  a  stranger,, 
fancied  the  in  am 
sent  him  m.  His- 


he  mysteriously  whispered  ii 


Mrs.  Peckaby,  ii 
hed  in  the  yard,  t 
le  back’us.  It  w. 


Jarrum  the  startling  fact,  1 


r,  propping  himself  against  a  broken 
ic  circumlocution  and  not  remurkablie 
eliver  the  message  with  which  he  was 
ect  that  a  vision  had  revealed  to  Brother 
liat  Susan  Peckaby  tfas  not  to  go  out  with 


She  would  t 
form;  sent! 
dohkey.  ' 


i  different  manm 


“  On  a  white  donkey  ?”  echoed*the  trembling  and  joyful  woman. 
“On  a  white  donkey,"  gravely  repeated  the  brother— for  that  he 
was  another  brother  of  the  community  there  could  be  little  doubt.. 
“  What  the  spacial  honor  intended  for  you  may  be,  me  and  Brother 
Jarrum  don’t  pretend  to  guess  at..  It’s  above  us.  May  be  you  are  fated! 
to  be  chose  by  our  great  prophet  hisself.  Anyhow,  it’s  somethiug  ofl 


1 1  be  s 


’  eagerly  asked  Mrs.  Peckaby. 
"  That  ain’t  revealed,  neither.  It  may  be  next  week—  iii  mari 
be  for  a  year;  you  must  always  be  on  the  lookout.  One  of  thf 
days  or  nights,  you’ll  see  a  while  donkey  standing  at  your  door  ’i 
from  New  Jerusalem.  Yo-.i  movnt  1 


But  that  Mrs.  Peckaby’s  senses  were  exalted,  ^just  no 
the  level  of  ordinary  mortals, 'it  might  have  oco'arredto  h 
whether  the  donkey  would  be  endowed  with  Pne  miracul..-..  .... 
bearing  her  over  the  sea.  No  such  comm'on  question  presented  it¬ 
self.  She  asked  another. 

“  Why  couldn’t  Brother  Jarrum  havQ  told  me  this,  hisself,  sir  ?  I 
have  been  a’most  mad  this,  morning*  ever  since  I  found  as  they  had 


The  b 


-this  .brother- turne  a  up  the  whites  of  his  eyes. 

•  wnen  uns  own  things  is  reveled  to  us,  and  mysterious  orders 
ive,  they  never  come  to  us  a  rninnte  nfnr»  t;mo  »  ho  .oniiW 
'Not  till  Brother  Jarrum 


1  'fixing  the  night  of  departure  did  t 


from  you  till  the  rest  were  off,  and  then  he  were  to  send  back  to  tell 
you-and  many  a  mile  I’ve  come!  Brother  Jarrum  and  me  has  no 
doubt  that  it  is  meant  as  atrial  of  your  faith.” 

more^ satisfactory  to  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Peckaby 


3  explanation.  Had  any  mysterious  v 


it  could  not  have  shaken  her  faith,  If  the  white  donkey  arrived  at 
her  door  that  very  -night,  she  would  be  sure  to  mount  him. 

“Do  you  think  it’ll  be  very  long,  sir,  that  I  shall  have  to  wait?” 
she  resumed,  feverishly  listening  for  the  answer.  * 

“My  impression  is,  that  it’ll  be very  short,”  was  the  reply.  “And 
it  s  Brother  Jarrum’s  also.  Anyway,  you  be  on  t  he  lookout— always 
prepared.  Hare  a  best  robe  at  hand,  continual,  ready  to  clap  on.  the 
instant  the  quadruped  appears,  and  come  right  a  1-av  to  New  Jeru¬ 
salem.” 

In  the  openness  of  her  heart,  Mrs.  Peckaby  offtred  refreshment  to- 
the  brother.  The  best  her  house  afforded;  which  was  not  much.. 
Peckaby  should  be  condemned  ta'go  foodless  for  a' week  rather  than 
should  depart  fasting.  The  brother,  however,  declined;  he 

■'  -  in  a  hurry  to  leave  Deerham  behind  hinl. 

close  this  to  anybody  if  I  was  yon.”  was  his  parting- 
salutation.  Leastways,  not  for  a  day  or  two.  Let  the  ruck  of  'em 
hark  first  at  Liverpool.  If  it  gets  wind,  some  of  them  may  be  for 
use  they  are  not  favored  with  special  ani- 


ippeared  t 


accordingly,  before  the  week  was  out,  all  Deerham  was  regaled 
he  news— fall  particulars.  And  Susan  Peckaby,  a  robe  of 
purple  of  the  stuff  celled  lustre,  laid  in  state,  to  be  donned  when  the 
ion  came,  pas  jed  her  time,  night  and  day,  at  her  door  and  win- 
,  looking  out  for  the  white  donkey  that  was  to  bear  her  in. 
iph  to  New  Jerusalem. 


Atmosphere.— One  of  the  oddest  things,  perhaps, 

b  atmospheric  sea,  at  the  bottom  of  which  we  live,  is  the  diffi¬ 
culty  in  realizing  its  substantial  existence  at  all,  though  we  feel  it  at 
e  first  and  most  natural  objections  which  n  b 

in^  story  of  Hans  Pfaal’s  Voyage  ^abnlb* 


ariJt 


„ _  i  Pfaal’s  voyage  i 

iugh  only  In  a  disguised  and  negative- 

. .  “Skfe* 


irying  degree  of  density,  throughout  the  whole  space  between  .... 
earth  and  moon,  either  forgetting  or  wishing  hia  readers  to  forget-, 
amidst  much  display  of  scientific  knowledge,  that  even  on  hla  own  im¬ 
possible  physical  hypothesis,  whenever  and  wherever  his  balloon 
reached  the  limit  of  the  atmosphere  which  belongs  to  the  earth  and 


iging  hor- 
probnbly  is,  t: 

atmosphere  is  essentially  a  planetary  s  , 
rt  of  our  earth  as  tho  Atlantic  or  Pacific  ooeans-the  likeness 
extending,  as  our  present  aeronauts  tell  us,  even  to  the  horrrible  s 
- - which  t*- - - -  ’  -  1 . *-  - 


knoss  to  which  they  are  liable-^  s  forgot  it  himself 
■rabered  it,  nothing  would  have  pleased  him  better  t] 
this  terrible  complication  of  the  dashing  atmospheres  ii 


M 


1 
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a  h&s  opened  a  youi 
{ soon  to  be  prese 
Upon  tbe  blad-j  a 
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The  Apotheosis  of  Treason. 

Among  all  the  sins  of  omission  and  commission  of  which 
the  Government  has  been  guilty  during  the  past  two  years, 
none  have  contributed  so  greatly  to  arouse  public  distrust, 
alarm  and  hostility,  as  the  system  of  arbitrary  arrests  and 
imprisonment  started  by  Mr.  Seward,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Cameron  and  followed  up  by  Mr.  Stanton.  The  feeling 
created  by  the  conduct  of  the  Government  in  this  respect 
was  second  only  to  the  disgust  created  by  military  misman¬ 
agement  and  imbecility  in  producing  that  reaction  in  public 
sentiment  manifested  in  the  fall  elections«jsThe  discontent 
of  the  people  on  finding  reproduced  here "%e  very  worst 
forms  of  .'French  and  Austrian  tyranny,  afforded  a  rare 
opportunity  for  demagogues  to  cloak  themselves  under  the 
conservative  mantle,  and  from  being  radical  disorganizers, 
assume  the  character  of  defenders  of  constitutional  and 
individual  rights.  No  one,  however,  was  deceived  -  by  their 
new-born  zeal  or  hypocritical  professions.  The  voice  heard 
at  the  polls  was  not  the  affirmative  ®ne  of  their  approval, 


but  the  negative  one  of  popular  disapproval  of  the  conduct 
of  the  Government. 

The  Government,  interpreting  rightly  the  lessons  of  the 
election,  has  seceded  from  the  dangerous  ground  on  which 
it  was  treading.  It  has  thrown  open  the  doors  of  its  Bas- 
tiles  and  bidden  its  prisoners  go  free.  But  it  has  done 
so  with  a  precipitation  and  indiscrimination  as  inexcusable 
and  culpable  as  was  its  sweeping  action  in  the-flrst  instance. 
That  there  were  reporters  shut  up,  like  Ives,  whose  only 
crime  was  impudence,  and  whose  legitimate  punishment 
should  have  been  a  stern  application  of  the  boot ;  and  in¬ 
significant  editors,  like  McMasters,  who  were  only  import¬ 
ant  when  locked  up,  we  all  know.  Their  incarceration 
was  a  crime,  inasmuch  as  they  were  men;  it  was  a  blunder, 
inasmuch  as  they  were  harmless  nobodies.  It  was  equally 
foolish  to  shut  up  dilapidated  political  termagants  like  Olds ; 
who,  as  a  prisoner,  was  a  martyr,  but  out  of  jail  a  nuisance 
to  everybody  and  damaging  only  to  his  friends.  To  turn 
these  men  loose  and  others  like  th£m,  with  as  much  promp¬ 


titude  and  as  little  noise  as  possible,  was  the  obvious  policy 
of  the  Government,  if  on  no  other  ground  than  that  of  saving 
the  cost  of  their  rations. 

But  all  the  men  confined  in  the  “  Lincoln  Bastiles”  were 
not  lunatics  or  noodles,  to  be  got  rid  of  quietly  and  with  the 
confession  that  their  imprisonment  wag  a  piece  of  stupidity. 
In  the  sweepnet  of  arrest  there  were  a  few  virulent  traitors, 
whose  lives,  under  every  human  and  divine  law,  were  for¬ 
feit.  Traitors  whose  treason  was  not  merely  constructive 
or  latent,  but  real  and  active.  Such  was  the  man  Kane,  the 
chief  of  police  of  Baltimore,  when 'the  6th  Massachusetts 
was  fired  on  in  that  city  on  the  fatal  19th  of  April  1861. 
Why  he  was  not  hung  long  ago  is  a  problem  which  those  in 
authority  are  called  upon  to  answer  to  their  country  and 
their  consciences.  He  was  the  head  and  front  of  that 
great  offending.  A  double-dyed  traitor,  with  the  blood 
of  the  defenders  of  the  Union  red  and  reeking  on  his 
hands,  he  walks  abroad  to-day  in  the  general  jubilee  of  im¬ 
postors,  fools  and  scoundrels,  a  free  man !  Not  only  a  free 
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man,  but  under  the  shadow  of  the  Coxes,  Van  Borens  and 
Vallandighams,  a  martyr  to  tin  sacred  rights  of 
and  the  chartered  rights  of  citizens.  If  ever  the  prison 
was  cheated  of  its  victim  it  was  when  this  man  was  allowed 
to  go  lorth,  to  profane  the  air  with  his  traitorous  breath  and 
insult  the  loyal  North  with 
while  claiming  its  sympathy 
suited  in  his  person. 

And  here  we  must  stop  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  manly  and 
independent  course  pursued  by  a  daily  newspaper  of  this 
city-the  World — in  exposing  and  holding  up  to  censure 
the  high-handed,  tyrannical  and  inexcusable  encroachments 
of  the  Government  upon  the  reserved  and  natural  rights  of 
the  American  people.  For  its  manly  fearlessness,  its 
strong  arguments,  and  its  vigorous  independence  it  do- 
serves  the  thanks  of  an  outraged  community,  and  of  a 
nation  assailed  in  its  vitality.  But  we  feebly  express  our 
disgust  at  its  conduct,  its  betrayal  of  high  principle,  and  its 
subordination  to  party  policy,  when  we  say  that  it  proved 
false  and  cowardly  to  the  very  interests,  rights  and  princi¬ 
ples  whicli  it  had  consecrated  by  its  eft’orts,  when  it  admit¬ 
ted  into  its  columns,  without  protest,  the  appeal  of  Kane 
against  the  justice  of  his  imprisonment,  and  gave  currency 
to  his  threats  against  the  presumed  author  of  his  incarcer¬ 
ation.  In  no  other  country  on  earth  would  that  man  have 
lived  eight-and-forty  hours  after  his  apprehension  by  the 
constituted  authorities  of  the  country.  His  life  was 
a  legitimate  forfeit  to  the  first  regular  officer  of  the 
American  Union,  and,  if  its  span  was  prolonged,  it  was 
through  one  of  those  generous  weaknesses  which  are  aever 
appreciated  by  its  object,  and  which  only  bring  the  parties 
to  it  into  contempt  and  often  into  ruiD. 

We  speak  with  deliberation,  :‘ud,  however  strong  our 
language,  without  passion,  when  we  denounce  this  man 
Kane  as  an  overt  traitor  whose  life  is  forfeit  under  every 
law,  human  or  divine.  On  the  evening  of  that  memorable 
day  when,  under  the  authority  and  the  call  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  6th  Massachusetts,  rallying  to  .the  defence  of  the 
capital,  was  fired  on  in  the  streets  of  Baltimore-on  that 
eventful  evening  this  traitor  Kane  telegraphed  to  a  confed¬ 
erate  named  Bradley  T.  Johnson,  then  as  now  a  prominent 
leader  in  the  ranks  of  treason,  in  the  city  of  Frederick,  as 
follows : 

'““SmTt'xpreii.es  over  the  moiratslns  and  vnUey.  of  Ma^rland  and 
Virginia  for  Jhe  ril 
ngMthem  andxohip 

And  yet  this  man,  whose  fate  in  any  other  country  than 
this  would  have  been  a  short  shrift  and  a  long  rope,  has  the 
audacity  to  set  himself  np  os  a  martyr  because  he  was  he  d 
for  a  time  all  too  brief  a  prisoner  in  Fort  Lafayette.  He 
tnits  of  the  “  hired  minions"  of  the  Government,  this 
traitor,  and  tells  us  that  he  illustrates  in  his  person  “the 
most  flagrant  violation  of  constitutional  liberty!”  The 
reproaches  which  he  casts  upon  the  Government  are  merited 
only  in  so  far  as  the  Government  permitted  him  to  escape 
the  punishment  due  to  his  crimes.  In  his  case  only  the 
rights  of  the  gallows  were  violated.  Justice  alone  was 
outraged  when  he  was  allowed  to  defile  the  pure  air  out¬ 
side  of  prison  with  his  breath  I 
The  World  would  only  have  been  true  to  the  spirit  of  its 
manly  protests  against  the  arl 
tions  and  aggressions 

the  publication  of  the 

with  an  equally  ‘ 
clemency,  tnd  ai_ 

a  well-earned  scaffold.  Protection  of  t 
involve  immunity  for  the  guilty.  The 
should  be  the  weapon  of  justice ;  and  th 
independent  press  is  to  invoke  the  sevi 
against  the  criminal,  while  it  raises  its 
prostitution  of  authority  through  wantc 
Por  ourselves,  we  know  not  which  most 
folly  which  put  Ives,  McMasters  and  Olds  i 


them  under  tribute, 
enemy  upon  the  sea 


o-morrowgjhe 


can  laugh  to  scorn  all  attempts  to  land  and  employ  a  hostile 
force  upon  our  shores.  The  most  powerful  force  that 
Europe  combined  could  land,  under  the  shelter  of  the  guns  of 
her  navies,  would  be  overpowered  the  moment  they  attempted 
to  advance  ilnland.  We  can  rest  satisfied  that  no  such 
attempt  will  ever  be  made,  but  we  cannot  be  equally  satisfied 
that  attempts  ivill  not  be  made  to  destroy  our  cities  or  lay 
navy  is  well  able  to  cope  with  the 
n  of  proper  force,  but  no  instance 
shown  themselves  of  effect  in  re¬ 
pelling  a  superior  force  in  a  harbor  defence.  To  achieve 
only  in  our  permanent  forti¬ 
fications.  Under  certain  circumstances,  floating  batteries 
may  be  of  service,  when  aided  by  land  batteries,  but  we 
contend  that  without  that  aid  they  are  unavailable. 

There  is  scarcely  a  city  upon  our  coast  that  has  not  at  the 
present  time  permanent  fortifications  enough  built,  and 
partially  built,  even  though  they  are  faulty,  both  in  design 
and  construction,  to  beat  off  any  fleet  that  cau  be  sent  against 
them,  if  they  are  but  properly  armed  with  the  latest  improve¬ 
ments  in  artillery,  and  manned  by  artillerists  of  education. 
The  works  of  Boston  harbor  are  for  over  600  guns ;  Phila¬ 
delphia,  for  260  guns;  New  York,  1,000  guns;  Newport,  600 
guns ;  New  London  and  the  Conne.cticut  coast,  about  300 
guns ;  Portland  and  the  coast  of  Maine,  400  guns ;  Ports¬ 
mouth,  New  Hampshire,  200  guns ;  and  the  line  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Potomac  about  1,000  guns.  In  this  estimate 
we  speak  only  of  Northern  cities  and  of  permanent  fortifi¬ 
cations. 

In  the  construction  of  most  of  our  harbor  defences  we 
ive  labored  under  the  disadvantage  of  ignorance.  Previous 
>  the  year  1820  the  engineers  of  our  army  were  mostly 
foreigners,  who  lacked  talent  to  obtain  employment  at  home, 
civilians  who  made  no  pretensions  to  knowledge.  As  an 
instance  of  what  this  ignorance  led  to,  we  can  point  to  the 
forts  in  our  own  harbor,  built  during  the  last  war  with 
Great  Britain.  Eight  were  erected,  of  which  two  were  star 
forts  and  six  round,  both  systems  utterly  rejected  by 
European  engineers,  and  unused  for  centuries.  Of  these 
eight  forts,  five  are  now  abandoned  or  useless,  and  three 
have,  at  an  immense  expense,  been  rendered  available. 
Of  all  our  harbof  defences  Fort  Schuyler  is  the  most  reliable, 
and,  properly  armed,  can  command  the  channel  and  prevent 
the  entrance  of  a  hostile  fleet,  though  carrying  treble  the 
number  of  guns.  The -landing  of  a  force  above  that  point  to 
march  upon  New  York  over  Westchester  creek,  the  Bronx, 
Harlem  river  and  Harlem  Heights  is  a  simple  absurdity;  the 
deduction  therefore  is  that  Fort  Schuyler  commands  all  the 
.  ,  npu_  eastern  approaches  to  New  York.  If  this  be  so,  we  have  then 

railway,  which  it  occupied  on i  the  1st .of e^?^pletdy  only  to  look  to  the  Narrows,  where  accommodations  exist 
small  force  of  the  enemy  for  mounting  something  near  500  guns,  constituting  a  force 

rprised,  and  retreated  after  dest, raying  20  lod< Dmotives  ^  guns  afl(jat.  To  such  M  win  look  into  the 

d  upwards  of  100  cars  belonging  to  the  railway.  By  th  J  of  the  past>  and  learn  the  vast  preponderance  in 

power  of  a  land  battery  "4””  "’'ji 


Our  iron  navy  is  rapidly  getting  afloat.  Two  vessels,  the 
steam-ram  Keokuk  and  the  Ericsson  battery  Cattskill,  were 
launched  on  the  5th  of  December.  The  Keokuk  differs  from 
the  Ericsson  vessel  in  having  a  ram- prow,  and  in  haviDg 
two  stationary  iron  turrets,  which  are  not  only  round,  but 
narrowing  upwards  from  their  base,  so  as  to  glance  shot  up 
as  well  as  horizontally. 

The  army  of  Gen.  Burnside  still  holds  its  position  on  the 
Rappahannock,  with  little  change  in  its  disposition,  unless, 
indeed,  there  be  truth  in  the  rumor  which  renches  us  from 
Washington,  that  one  division  had  crossed  the  Rappahannock 
at  Port  Royal,  about  15  miles  below  Fredericksburg.  This 
point  is  accessible  to  our  gunboats,  and  forms  one  corner  of 
a  triangle,  of  which  Fredericksburg  and  Bowling  Green,  on 
the  railway  to  Richmond,  form  the  other  corners.  By  this 
flank  movement  Lee  will  be  obliged  to  fall  back  from  Fred¬ 
ericksburg,  or  submit  to  have  his  communication  with  the 
rebel  capital  cut  off.  It  is  now  definitively  ascertained  that 
Jackson  has  abandoned  the  Shenandoah  valley  and  the  oft- 
trodden  fields  at  the  east  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  joined  his 
forces  with  Lee’s.  Gen.  Geary  occupied  Winchester  on  the 
3d,  after  defeating  the  flying  cavalry  force  left  to  protect  it. 

The  campaign  in  Western  Virginiamaynow  be  considered 
at  an  end.  It  was  brilliantly  closed  by  a  detachment  of  Gen. 
Cox’s  army  on  the  20th  of  November,  at  Cold  Knob,  Green- 
briar  county,  where  a  rebel  camp  was  surprised  and  broken 
up,  and  a  large  number  of  prisoners,  with  a  considerable 
quantity  of  munitions  and  supplies  were  taken. 

The  operations  of  the  National  armies  in  the  South-West 
are  equally  extended  and  successful.  Gen.  Rosecrans 
left  Nashville  to  attack  the  army  lately  led  by  Bragg  into 
Kentucky,  now  reported  to  be  concentrated  not  far  from 
Murfreesboro.  If  successful  in  overtaking  and  defeating  it, 
Alabama  and  Eastern  Tennessee  will  be  completely  in  his 
power.  Among  the  indications  favorable  to  Gen.  Rosecrans 
the  means  he  has  adopted  to  give  his  force  mobility.  He 
abandoned  the  cumbersome  wagon  trains  of  Buell  and 
;r  sluggish  commanders,  and  organized  a  transportation 
train  of  pack  mules.  We  may,  therefore,  confldentally  ex¬ 
pect  that  he  will  not  report  himself  hopelessly  stuck  in  the 
mud  at  the  vital  moment  of  the  campaign. 

The  present  most  important  piece  of  information  from  the 
rath-West  is  in  connection  with  the  movements  of  G,en. 
Grant.  A  force  under  Gen.  Hovey,  designed  to  co-operate 
with  him,  left  its  position  at  Helena,  on  the  Mississippi 
river,  went  rapidly  down  that  stream  to  Friar’s  Point,  dis¬ 
embarked  and  made  a  sudden  and  forced  march  inland  tc 
Granada  (Miss.l,  on  the  line  of  the  Mississippi  Central 


Kane  i 


1  insulted  community ! 
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brilliant  movement,  the  retreat  of  the  rebel  army  in  irom  01 
Gen.  Grant  is  cut  off,  and  cau  hardly  escape  being  crushed 
between  the  forces  before  and  behind  it.  Defeated,  it.  has 
no  avenue  of  escape  left  open,  and  must  surrender  bodily  or 
disperse.  As  this  force  was  depended  on  to  protect  Vicks¬ 
burg.  we  may  look  upon  the  capture  of  that  place  and  the 
complete  opening  of  the  Mississippi  as  already  half  achieved. 

It  cannot  be  jkmbted  that  the  next  two  months  will 
witness  the  complete  destruction  of  the  rebellion  in  the 
South-West.  Its  armies  there  are.beaten  and  demoralized. 
In  a  word,  the  strength  of  the  rebellion  is  centred  in  the 
army  of  Virginia.  That  once  beaten,  and  the  fruits  of 
victory  fully  gathered  by  an  active  General,  there  will 
remain  only  a  feeble  opposition  to  the  re-establishment  of 
the  National  authority.  The  indications  of  the  National 
strength  and  rebel  weakness  were  never  so  marked  as  now, 
and  they  justify  the  highest  anticipations  of  success  for  the 

Latest. — A  rumor  comes  from  Nashville  (dated  Dec.  7) 
„  the  effect  that  the  iOtth  Illinois,  lOGth  Ohio,  Nicklen’s 
battery,  and  a  small  detachment  of  the  2d  Indiana  cavalry 
were  surprised  at  Hartsville  (Tenn.)  on  the  morning  of  the 
7th  and,  after  a  sharp  engagement,  were  taken  prisoners, 
with  a  loss  of  between  50  and  GO  killed  and  wounded. 
Cowardice  is  freely  imputed  to  the  National  commanders. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  combined  rebel  force  in  Arkansas 
made  an  attack  on  Gen.  Blunt,  at  Cane  Hill,  on  the  6th  - 
December,  and  was  reprised,  with  heavy  loss. 
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say  more  in  favor  of  putting  our  house  in 
order.  Argument. may  be  brought  to  bear  that  the  forts  of 
time  did  not  have  iron-clad  ships  to  contend  with. 
This  is  true,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  what  forts  have  lost 
being  obliged  to  contend  with  iron  ships  instead  of 
oden  ones,  they  have  gained  in  artillery  improvements 
t  will  allow  them  to  send  a  bolt  of  iron  against  a  vessel’s 
side,  weighing  a  ton  or  more. 

Let  us  be  sensible  enough  to  profit  by  the  past  as  well  as 
to  improve  the  present,  and  while  we  are  looking  for  some¬ 
thing  better  not  to  despise  the  means  of  defence  already  iu 


Officers  and  Orderlies. 


nunicatlons,  Books  for  Review,  cto.,  must  l 
FRANK  Leslie,  10  City  Hall  Square,  New  I 


safety. 


Summary  of  the  Week. 

One  of  the  principal  events  of  the  week  has  been  the  sail- 
ing  from  New  York  of  a  powerful  land  force,  under  Major- 
Gen.  Banks,  designed  to  operate  against  the  rebels,  iu 
conjunction  with  a  naval  force,  partly  composed  of  iron-clad 
vessels,  and  which  is  reported  to  have  sailed  flora  Fortress 
Monroe.  The  destination  of  the  combined  expedition  is  as 
vet  unknown,  but  must  soon  be  practically  disclosed.  The : 
rebels,  for  once,  seem  to  be  completely  in  the  dark 
designs  of  our  commanders,  and  are  in  a  state 
uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  uplifted  blow  will  full  in  the 
rear  of  Richmond,  on  Charleston,  Savannah  or  Mobile, 

Great  efforts  are  making  at  ail  these  points  to  oppose  nr 
effective  resistance,  and  many  thousand  negroes,  impressed 
into  the  service,  are  employed  in  strengthening  the  defences 

of  these  places,  and  obstructing  the  waters  leadim 

Gen.  Beauregard,  in  command  at  Charleston,  has  o 
women,  children  and  non-combatants  generally  to  leave  the 
city,  and  there  is  much  heroic  talk  of  never  surrendering  ” 

while  one  brick  remains  above  another.  There  was  sotn  c£rect  in  the  prevenuon  m  iu...,» 

Onng  of  the  same  sort  orid  about  New  Orleans.  Wo  shall  |  “A  R  uo  oguttam  »  soy 


Our  Harbor  Defences. 

In  war  prepare  for  peace,  is  advice  as  sound  as  “ii 
peace  prepare  for  war.”  In  war,  and  while  the  intellect; 
of  the  people  are  sharpened  to  the  consideration  of  every¬ 
thing  bearing  on  the  art  of  attack  and  defence,  is  the  true 
time  to  consider,  not  alone  the  war  of  the  present,  but  the 
coming  time,  when  we  shall  be  in  such  a  condition  of 
defence  tlmt  we  can  command  peace  with  all  the  world. 

We  are  daily  discussing  the  possibility  of  European  inter¬ 
vention  in  our  national  troubles,  and  admitting  its  probability, 
and  yet  we  are  doing  little  or  nothing  to  show  those  powers 
that  the  interference  would  be  dangerous  to  their  own 
A  dozen  or  two  of  iron-clads,  a  few  floating  batter- 
half  a  score  of  invulnerable  frigates,  are  good  things 
way,  but  they  cannot  be  expected  to  defend  four  thou¬ 
sand  miles  of  coast,  or  to  intercept  an  enemy’s  fleet  at  sea. 
History  gives  ns  numberless  instances  of  the  landing  of  im¬ 
mense  hostile  forces  on  an  enemy’s  soil  without  their  being 
waylaid  by  fleets  that  watched  for  them.  The  attack  of 
England  and  Holland  on  Cadiz,  in  1560,  was  a  remarkable 
instance  of  this,  wherein  170  ships  made  the  coast  without 
ever  meeting  a  ship  of  the  Spanish  navy,  though  its  entire 
force  was  on  the  watch.  The  landing  of  the  French  expedi¬ 
tion  at  Quebec,  in  1755,  is  another  example;  it  having  passed 
the  English  fleet  of  20  odd  sail,  in  a  fog.  A  stiU  more  remark- 

WU.  XiUgllOll  _ -  nvmnnt-OS  OflO  TYIPT1. 


The  spectacle  of  the  officer  and  the  orderly,  described  by 
Washington  correspondent  in  the  following  paragraphs,  is  one  with 
Inch  the  visitor  to  the  National  Capital  must  be  iamilinr.  Tlieex.gen- 
es  of  war  no  doubtrequire  a  pretty  rigid  enforct  ment  < 


‘‘Eoaulctted  cavalierB  are  momentarily  passing  at  a  brisk  trot,  fol- 
'oweil  by  an  orderly  at  a  respectful  distance.  At  llie  West  Ludone  can 

SSdSfflss  para  ve“y0ple»sniftly  “>  *£»  f™  ‘JJS&ff.Vif 
outside  may  pos>iblv  cm  sidcr  tlio  business  a  boro,  p arti ouh r ly  ii  it  be 

tr  the  oiber  itgis  a  dr'J?  It  can  be  readily  understood  that 

'b  tlle"Sfmf  SSSSSd  ^ Ph  wandTver  lie? 

wh^0Co7ydonnV^echni8  afhi^ease^PhyilisdoubtleBs^sympathises 

a  monument,  outside.  Under  such^dreumstmi^ 

|el!lm°boodaudth*tl*8  equnl; 

it  when  the*hlarm  r 
nrro>-  lip  flew  to  the  rescue 
tliedibertles  com 
..  ..o  content  to  do  it  w 
and  with  a  conditional  patriotism 


is  the  landing  of  Hoche’s  army  of  25,000  men, 
conveyed  by  44  vessels,  at  Bantry  Bay, 
though  looked  for  by  three  fleets  of  ove  . 

w°  are  taught  by  this,  and  all  other  experience,  that  ships 
are  no  defence  for  a  long  line  of  coast,  and  that  batteries  alone 
of  permanent  effect  in  th*  prevention  of  invasion, 


_  of  strength  to  bent  back  t! 

by  the  blood  of  the  heroes  of  ’7 
sket,  while  the  other  must  have 

'-'--"""iEysiWL 


Corydon  ns  Phyllis 


Lunatic  Darkey.— The  Southern  papers  report 
sf  amass  Jeff.  Davis’s  riggers’’^ ljfs Jbeea  cnugl hrin 


row  and  Then.— The  change  which  has  taken  place 
Ilin  the  last  five  years  in  naval  armaments  is  forcibly  presented  by 
following  facts :  Five  years  ago  a  sailing  eioop-oi-war  would  hare 

oMeded  toMllre  siiS^fthi^Bry'hothbTOndSdeB6©? "which  discharged 
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WALKS  AND  TALKS. 

Tnls  week  we  have  another  letter  from  “  Stella,”  she  who 
rro to  ho  sensibly  last  werk  about  skating.  It  is  in  accordance  wit 
iromlse  to  give  a  woman’s  views  on  a  subject  of  much  delicacy 


tend  theatres,  r 
brother  for  evt 


'  emergency,  or  perhapt 


Mr.  Observer,  H 
ody  else.  Undei 
ns  a  certain  young  lady  of  when 


ment  of  the  swain,  on  reaching  the 
she  was  without  money  at  that  moment,  nut  on  arriving 
instantly  repay  him  the  amount  disbursed  for  her  reft 
as  the  newspapers  Bay— better  imagined  than  described 
“  Now,  Mr.  Observer,  I  hold  as  a  leading  principle 
favor  on  either  side  when  a  gentleman  chooses  to  invi 


s  the  astonish- 


informed  by  Miss  t 


r  through  v 


a  presumable  c 
expensi 
jiretop 
e  credit  of  good  ti 


i  may  possibly  01 
her  bbnuty  at  public 
places,  that  he  may  have  the  credit  of  good  taste,  or  because  she  dresses 
.  He  may  wish  to  display 
iin  gentlemen,  over  whom  he  would  so  triumph 
e  thing,  though  they  may  wish  to.  He  may 


,  he  may  really 


oepted  by  the  lady,  Bhe  does 


ground  the  invitation 
foj 


it  of  the  fact,  openly,  1 
i  interests.  Common  s 


a  jealous  guardian  ov 
se,  Mr.  Observer,  is  the  best 
iow  that  ehopkeepers, 


i  belief 

r  these  drcumstancei 
ly  positively  that  the  money  shall 

i,  will  admire  her 

very  short  time  after  acquaintance,  gauge 


>  imposition 

d  it  to  be  the  lady’s  duty  to  interpose 
ot  be  paid.  Every  gentleman, 


y  refusal.  How  d 


i,  Mr.  Obser 

,  took  her  into  a  Broadway  establish¬ 
es  were  displayed.  He  selected  some 
ind  when  they  were  put  up  and  in  the 
Five  pounds  at  $5  per  . pound,  makes 
:  Indy  might  have  time  for 


a  depleted  condifi 
In  an  agonizing  j 


mt,  hesitating  betweei 
ited  moans  will  not  hfl 
woman,  with  quick  p 
l  rectify  it  by  a  sensible  abs'tain- 


allowing  w 


entertain  her.  I  do  not  absolutely 
t,  consequently  you  mu6t  let  i 


to  apprecia 


might  be  well  understood  even  without  a  word,  and 

be  placed  in  the  awkward  situation  of  the  lover  who  _ _  Ul,  au 

at  Taylor’s  by  having  his  adorable  select  a  brace  of  briiled  woodcock, 
and  was  obliged  to  remonstrate  by  saying,  “  Woodcock  I  why,  my  dear 
you  don’t  know  what  they  are.  A  woodcock  is  lour  times  as  big  as  a 


Though  Stella’s  letter  is  long  we  p 
iHBhe  says  is  worthy  attention,  and 
‘  Pet,”  who  has  attentively  read  f 


s  edibles,  < 


5  Artillery,  i 


snatch  each 

The  next  letter  upon  our  table  is  o: 
of  the  members  of  the  Ancient  and 
1812,  who  proffers  us  personal  aid  in 
the  Veteran  Corps :  “  -  ' 

“  Mr.  Observer— Through  the  hands  of  my  great-grandson  I  transmit 
you  this  letter.  What  I  haven’t  written  he  can  tell  you.  Time  rolls  on 
sir,  and  I  Qnd  myself  growing  old,  but  am  still,  with  the  aid  of  glasses’ 
having  kept  glasses  from  my  lip  in  youth,  enabled  to  read  your  papci ' 
To  be  sure,  my  hearing  is  a  little  deficient,  from  n  deafening  I  got  fa? 


ihance  over  a  party  man,  and  so  the  Observer,  w 
an  at  all,  prophesies  that  Gen.  Banks  is  our  n 
it  occurs,  overhaul  your  Frank  Leslie’s  and  rna 
e  is  something  grand  to  the  mind  of  the  Observer 


not  forget  the  sufferings  of  a  far-off  people.  It  is  like  C 
when  dying,  could  not  forget  his  politeness,  and  Bind, 
a  chair,”  as  that  gentleman  entered  the  room.  Even  w! 
i  greatest  war  on  record,  and  that  entirely  u 

(rings  of  the  English  people  a: 
th  abundant  food.  While  tl 


them  our  hands 


$00,000  have  been  e 
Lancashire  weavers 
to  half  a  million.  1 


■  solicitation- 
e  triumphB  of  the  he, 


l  may  amount 


s  styling  themBelvcB  governments  b 


The  Message  of  the 
have  abs  *  ’ 

-  -  .  gone  by 

,./e  asked,  “  Who  readB  a  President’s  Message?”  Now,  it  is  the  r 
Interest  of  everybody  to  do  so,  and  everybody  wishes  to  know 


President  and  the  Reports  from  h 

attention  of  the  people  and  the  press.  The  day  hi 
"  ””  ‘  ’  ~~  !Bsage?”  Now, : 


r  thought  sc  y 
8  present  peri 


s  the  duty  and 


t  of  any  on  earth  regarding 


The  American  people  are  the  i 
heir  political  rights.  They  have  not  been  yet  suffleie: 
iwaken  them.  Europeans  stare  in  blank  surprise  at  the  supine  manner 
n  which  wc  bear  every  outrage  that  is  put  upon  us,  and  knowing 
t  is  not  from  want  of  courage,  wonder  what  we  mean  by  allow  in" 
‘elves  to  be  kicked  and  cuffed,  not  only  by  rebels,  but  by  our  own  ( 

$  secret,  good  people  over  the  water,  is  that  too  much 


everything  to  those  wo  put  in  office,  and  leave  them  to  do  what  the 
please,  so  long  as  they  leave  us  to  do  the  same.  It  is  only  within  a  fe 
weeks,  by  the  bold,  outspoken  words  oi  a  porlion  of  the  press,  that  v 
the  fact  that  our  libe 
d  that  individually  n 


mong  us.  That  the  country  if 


a  day’s  journey 
and  a  half  of  i 
notice  to  fly  at  each  others’  throats.  I 
really  to  realize  the  war.  It  has  never ; 
even  though  death’s  shadow  rests  upoi 
id  orphans  mourn  silently  in 


;ee  bright  autumn  days,  while 
i  terrible  scenes  are  enacting 
3  of  civil  war,  and  that  within 
3  unthinking  crowds,  a  million 


is  impossible  for  New  York 
een  truly  brought  home  to  her! 
many  of  her  hearthstones,  and 


s  an  example  t 
record  of  19  places  of  publ 
giving.  During  the  day  and  c 


it  for  a  Bingle  day— Thanks- 
2  persons  attended,  paying 
Can  this  be  Nero-  fiddling 

n  in  New  York  will  be  the 


or  uB.ifthey.only  sen 
THE  OBSERVER. 


A  GREEN-ROOM  READING. 

“  Tho  Broker  of  Bogota.” 

The  admission  of  an  outsider  to  a  theatrical  green-i 


the  sacred  ot 
theless,  I  achie- 
green-room  of  Niblo’s  Garden.  What  is  moi 
;  was  the  •*  Broker  of  Bogota,”  and  what 
play  Was  Edwin  Forrest.  How  I  got  in 


dramatic  reading,  is  somewhat  rare.  Never 
drama  upon 


dramatic  temple  s 

find  myself  there,  with  strict  injunctions  to  be  quiel 
“  >re  with  the  business ;  otherwise  I  might  be  turi 
Having  religiously  entered  Into  this  obligation. 


four-legged  stool  and  a  place  o 
"When  I  say  that  I  was  allotted  a  place  outside  t 
st  against  the  fact  being  jn  any  v 


l  manage  tf 
is  allotted  i 


theatrical  world.  But  it 
of  Niblo’s  Garden  has  neither  an  un! 

sidered  the 

of  my  theatrical  experience 


pany  summoned  for 

barrel  of  Dutch  herrings  are  i 
~  "  *  This, 


Indeed,  when  the 


ount  of  len  gth  or  breadth . 

>f  green- 
far  more 


i  its  head  has  first  been  knocked 
was  a  subsequent  reflection,  as 
business  men,  and  Mr.  Forrest 


-  complete. 


Corps,  you  want  the  ?>id  of 
you  can  have  it,  and  welco 
We  shall  certainly  coll  np( 
formation. 

The  Banks  Expedition  has 


hope  they’ll 

man  pretty  well  advanced  in  life,  by  George^ 


i  down  fe 
We  shall  « 


1  expedition  is  successihl  i 


-nomanoi  dc  a  political  prophet  and  testify  before  the  nations.  Our 
noxt  Presidential  candidates  wifi  be  Banks  and  Seymour.  McClellan 
can  awrer  run  with  the  machine,  and  will  ntfver  be  taken  up  by  the  party 


the  purchi 

himself,  who  is  seldom, 

fifteen  minutes  before  hisjiudie 

— hich.  eased  my  soul  as  regarded  tne  manner  iu 
look  upon  my  intrusion,  he  interchanged 
/>  who  had  on  this  occasion  put  hie  man¬ 
agerial  punctuality  in  evidence,  and  then  looked  at  his  watch.  Contrary 
;y  expectation,  however,  he  demonstrated  no  particular  impatience- 
.  McCullough  had  come  in  attbe  same  time  he  did:  Madame  Ponisi 
arrived  immediately  after;  bo  did  Mr.  Sbewell.  Although  not  impa- 
it,  Mr .  Forrest  very  evidently  appreciated  the  virtue  ofpunctuality,  for 

grand  yet  somewhat  stern  features.  Then  ho  advanced  to  a  email  table 
in  the  corner  of  the  room  and  occupied  himself  in  arranging  his  papers 
Finally,  when  the  quarter  of  an  hour  previously  alluded  to  had  passed 
id  the  whole  of  the  audience  had  arrived  and  crammed  themselves  into 
that  eighteen  feet  by  seven  of  space,  he  addressed  them  a  few  explana¬ 
tory  words,  and  the  reading  began. 

Let  me  candidly  admit,  I  have  seldom  been  so  astonished  In  my 
Presupposing  that  Edwin  Forrest’s  style  of  dramatic  reading  must 
.•cessariiy,  in  some  degree,  approximate  to  the  passionate  fervor  and 
arvellous  power  of  his  acting,  I  had  entered  the  green-room  with  a 
voluntary  induction  upon  the  frame  of  mv  mind,  of  my  well-worn  if 
ot^e^wo^d^I0*1 8u^tout"  .  ’ 

Jr  with  a  sufficiency  of  that  acid  dislike  to  diBpl^^wMcM^notnm 
%rary  men  The  ..  Broker  of  Bogota”  was  undoubt- 
wpl  *  ,onJV wntten  by  a  genuine  poet,  although  scarcely 
pei  haps  by  a  poet  of  altogether  the  first  class.  It  afforded  Dlentvdf 
ariisfc,  had  he  so  willed  it,  to  have  developed  the  whole 
'•apneity  of  his  voice  and  style.  1 

ling8’  ?owever’  with  a  Biuffular  self-denial,  he  seemed  to  shrink  from 
Was  I  disappointed  that  this  should  be  so  ?  As  a  critic  I  mont  oo r. 

■  d  IP)rr£'^  oB’cred  me  scan-ty  room  t0  exercise  the 

SET. WhlCh’  neve>«mless,  amply 


“i™"4®1'/  chances  only.  He  was  evidently  not  reading  fbfdis- 
lie  was  here  not  bent  upon  touching  the  emotions,  but  slmnlv 


£§a,f; 


racily  sardonic  h 
ht  be  so,  fiom  on 


night  settle  a  tragedy’s 


rather  seemed  to  consider  it  a  pleai 

and  a  hr.lfenjoym^  wlfsYan^rnpminenTindfvh 

BRr«S8t?id  to  that  Mr-  Wheatley’s  light  comedy  srourdrel  i 

himself,  although  he  added  with  a  degree  o 
••  Upon  the  stage  it  had  never  yet  proved 
Why,  indeed,  as  I  afterwards  reflected  i 
«hould  I  have  been  able  to  infer  that  it  mi 
heard  the  play  read— only  once?  ' 

What  artist  would  accept  a  drama  upon  h 
Y?ncM..Tt  wa9  true. that  a  “  heaven-made”  cu.u,  m.gut 
-‘  bash”  upon  one  hearing;  but,  thank  Heaven  I  “hea- 
do  not  make  up  the  judgment  of  the  world.  And  e 
ch arncter s *uponeonce^hav?n  ^  h enrd J8twe:nthe 

It  was  certainly  truifthaf  I  had  heard  It  irom  the  lips  of  the  art! 
whose  genius  has  made  Dr.  Biro’s  play  his  own.  Conseauentlv  I  h 
t\flr  fr™i^?p,portuSitJ  of  arriving  at  a  correct  judgment  afforded  r 
,-r  tw  ,™lg  „  5aI«  bad  *f  tn,8llDg  to  any  other  single  reading,  ev. 
ft  that  lecture  had  been  mine  own,  under  the  lamp  in  my  own  stud 
Therefore  I  shall  have  to  wait  until  I  see  the  «  Broker”  uponthe  st? 
and  in  Mr. -Forrest’s  hands.  Then  I  might  be  able  to  decide  in  mv  ov 
mind  which  of  the  two  parts  I  should  prefer,  were  I  possessed  of  11 
same  intellectual  and  healthily  histrionic  talent  which  he  inherits  fro 
stud™’  and  wblch  ho  1188  80  sedulously  and  honestly  cultivated  1 
Sufficient  is  it  that,  whatever  conclusion  I  may  then  arrive  at,  t] 
Pleasure  I  that  morning  stole  outweighs  many  an  intellectual  deli"] 
for  which  I  have  paid  largely,  and  leaves  the  impression  upon  my  mfn 
Bir*  Forrest’s  reading  is  one  of  the  most  modestly  and  unstraii 
which  I  have  ever  listened.  q. 


edly  effective 


WEEKLY  GOSSIP-MUSIC,  DRAMA,  ETC. 

As  we  predicted,  the  Opera  season  has  proved  &  success, 
and  the  ten  nights  promised  will,  in  all  probability,  swell  into  40,  for 
wmcfc  we  and  the  public  generally  are  very  thankful.  The  curiosity  to 
witness  Dinorah”  is  increasing,  and  the  management  is  consequently 
compelled  to  restore  it  to  the  programme.  Madame  Cordier  is  winQw 
her  way  into  popular  favor.  Madame  GuerrabeJla  and  Madame  LorliS 


look  cheering  both  for  th(  _ _ 

Mr.  Forrest  continues  to  attract  bis  nightly  crowds  to  Nibio"i  Garden! 
and  Mies  Heron  maintains  her  position  as  one  of  tire  most  profitable 
stars  a  manager  could  engage.  There  is  much  excitement  to  witness  her 


The  Winter  Garden  rejoices  in  the  rei 
wife.  Opposing  attractions  have  no  infl 
god  of  mirth  and  good  humor  presides  a 


Blondette,”  the  great  fairy  spectacle  at  Laura  Keene’s,  is  so  flowing 
r  with  beautiful  w<mw>n  gorgeous  scenery,  with  decorations  and 
•five  strength  may  be  computed  at  40-horse 
,J  -  'iterary  merits,  there  can  be  no 


beautiful 
charming  music,  that 
power.  Wha'evern 


-t  Wall  ick’s  Theatre 
i  of  detail  i 
ry  new  wo 

'■irmi’ii  keeps 

halls  of  '11--*  - 

Ivery  place  of  amusement 
of  prosperity, 
utiful  little  Te 


1  modern  plays  and  comedies 


Ten-sa  OfM  ivm 


of  the  present  day. 

-  \rse  of  steady  success.  The  house 
Y  renews  the  excitement.  The 
iductor,  takes  place  on  1  hursday 


brilliantly  attended 
proclaiming  “ 

The  German  Opei 
s  crowded  nigntly, 
lenefit  of  Mr  Auschutz,  the  able 
dmirers.  He  Is’indefatii 
ifPthese 

Preparations  for  the  English  Opera  are  steadily  progressing, 
-ylook  for  the  announcement  of  the  opening  night  probably 


13  other  novelties 


Prank  Leslie’s  Monthly.— This  is  one  of  t 
ie  Monthlies,  and  each  number  contains  about  an  hund 
□g,  amusingwrad  instructive  reading  mat 


>m  month  to  month.  The.Januar 
ngth  portrait  o 


mander  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  —  Vervionter, 


Represen- 

will  contain  a  eplen- 
fe  of  the  late  Com- 
Vergennes,  VI. 

The  Rebel  Flotilla  at  New  ORLEANS.-The  Richmond 
Whig,  In  a  recent  article,  urging  the  speedy  construction  of  a  navy  for 
the  South,  makes  a  remarkable  admission  ns  to  the  strength  of  the  rebel 
flotilla  ior  the  defence  of  New  Orleans,  so  gallantly  destroyed  by  Com. 
Furragut.  It  says: 

although  it  mny  be  new  to  al- 
New  Orleans* was^etter 

_  14  auu  uiiac  n  lmaa  Deen  in  the ' 

officers  it  would  have  driven  the  enemy’s  vessels  f 

g  the  city.” 


?ftPaVle'  bad„8ho  been  properly  placed,  of  d'efend- 


Railway  to  Ephesus.— If  St.  Paul  were  living  now,  his 
le  to  the  Ephesians  would  be  sent  by  telegraph  from  Smyrna  to 

or  he  micM  n  ^  s„  - . .  .  tlle  newly 

-  . - i  ^pnesns  ran  wav.  Bv  ail  this  w«  rm>»n  <  - 

railway  has  just  b 


„  . ^  degree  of  di8appoit.w..^.. 

F,°*;r(!8t'  speviSanlly,  reads  more  ns  a  gentleman  ought  to  be 
>le  to  lend  than  nny  professional  artist  whom  I  have  ever  listened  to 

shadow  of  u  desire  to  display  the  exquisite  charm  of  one  of  the  most 

of  tenderness  iu  the  more  delicate  passages,  while  of  its  po^erhej^no 
,tbatutYilllsten^‘  uJffbtalraOBt  fancy  he  was  eudea- 
0  r  I1  capabilities.  Now  and  then,  u  suspicion  of  the 
strength  of  Ins  organ  was  indicated,  bat  oniy  rarely.  Once  or 
^C0^d^VCryr  r01  a  pa8,9u5u  wafl  literally  steeped  iu  sadness^ 
aadmnvW  am  uBlhaTO  r^ybbSitimy^  byanymd*-.  But  theso 


opened  Smyrna  and  EpheBUB  railway.  By  all  : 

finished  between  Smyrna  and  Ephesus.  It  was 
That  is, 

the  usual  amount  of  eat- 
‘  CoDgTessmea  a 


prayer 
Ii '  ‘  * 

Aldermen, 
bably  on  tl 
is  on  foot  between  Joppa 

Maohphela. 


ig  and  drinking  by  PaBhas  and  Effendis,  ; 

unoug  the  ruins  of  Ephesus,  pro¬ 
temple.  The  project  of  a  railway 


irtised  to  Bethlehem  e 


be  the  adoption  of  a  high  tariff  by  the  United  States; 
of  retaliation,  but  of  necessity,  in  order  to  raise  revf 
rest  and  principal  of  the  war  debt. 


quenched  in 


Ludwig  Uhl  and Another  star 

he  literary  firmament,  and  Germany  mou 

Ludwig  Uhland.  Though  thoroughly  a  nationalist  in 
he  has  been  widely  known  and  admired  in  England  and 
•  among  them  Longfellow, 


m  property  of  the  entire 
Germany  where  his  lays 
favorite  popular 


character,  tl 

184S,  a  member  of  the  German  Parliament,  where  1 
with  the  “left”  or  Democratic  party.  He  was  bo 


x  of  November  last. 


|  published;  the  signatures  ar 
e  number  of  tjip  olergy,  who  com. 
st  class,  while  the  few  who  wrolt 
j  6aid  to  spell  ill  tud  think  worse. 


1 


s'RANK  LESLIE’S  ILLUSTRATED  NEWSPAPER. 


oute  and  Stipendiary  Justice,  all 
receives  a  salary  of  $5,0,'n  — 
from  $1,600  to  $2,300  p 


t  Grand  Turk.  The  I 


im.  The  length  of  Turk’s  Island  is 
width  of  two  miles.  The  population 
3  of  whom  are  colored.  The  staple 
The  average  annual  quantity  produced 


is  750,000  bushels,  at  an  average  price  of  11  cents  per  bushel.  The 
surface  of  the  island  is  low  and  banren.  and  from  the  exposed  post- 
tiun  of  its  harbor  is  very  insecure  for  shipping.  The  town,  as  will 
be  seen  from  our  sketch,  consists  of  scatteied  groups  of  bouses  ex¬ 
tending  along  the  harbor.  It  contains  only  a 
two  churches,  about  a  dozen  stores,  a  mild — 

Britannic  Majesty’s  interests  are  protected 
icijiated  *  ‘  *  f  " 

Ine  Caicos,  or^asT  Harbor,  lies  about  20 miles  in  a  south-easterly 
Turk’s  Island.  It  is  also  a  salt-producing  island.  It 
' ’s  Island,  and  has  a  population  of 


good  buildings, 
Majesty’s 


e  Stewart,  no  longer  a  young  man,  but  one  upon  whom 
i  sat  gracefully,  just  touching  his  dark  brown  hair  with  a 
vhite  and  giving  his  tall  figure  the  necessary  fulness, 
oung  lady  entered  the  piazza  he  raised  his  hat  and  stepped 
lickly  to  take  her  hand,  with  an  air  that  showed  the  polished 
>  world,  and  a  desire  to  carry,  for  the  occasion,  an  em- 
ihould  convince  Miss  Barstowthat  she  did  not  stand 


unfriended  and  alone 


iSSS-i 

direction  irom  Turk’s  I  _  .  , 

is  considerably  smaller  than  Turk  s  Island,  and  has  a  pop^ 
only  350  inhabitants,  three-fourths  of  whom  are  colored.  It  exports 
annually  225,000  bushels  of  salt,  the  greater  portion  of  which  is 
brought  to  the  United  States.  The  public  offices  are  those  of  Deputy 
Collector,  salary  $500  per  annum,  and  a  Deputy  Stipendiary  Magis¬ 
trate,  salary  $500  per  annum.  The  President  of  Turk’s  Island  pays 
periodical  visits  here.  Caicos,  owing  to  some  prominent  rocks 
and  inlets  lying  at  the  entrance  to  its  harbor,  is  by  some  deemed  un¬ 
safe  for  vessels,  but  we  have  been  informed  by  the  United  States 
Consul  that  no  accident  has  ever  occurred  to  vessels  during  the  18 
years  it  has  been  a  salt-producing  island. 


yourself.  L  should  be  sorry  to  h 
another  night.” 

Do  I  understand  you  that  I 


your  knightly  sires,  of  th 
Mr.  Pierre  centred  his 


THE  ROSE  OF  GALWAY. 

jThe  Galway  Vindicator  records  the  dentil  of  MisB  Ro 
who,  having  consented  to  a  private  wedding  with  an  Ei 
read  tn  a  newspaper  that  he  was  already  married.  The  f 
great  that  she  took  to  her  bed  and  died  the  same  day.] 
Laughing  at  breakfast, 

She ’took  up  the  paper, 

Holding  it  daintily, 

With  fingers  so  taper. 

Why  does  she  start  so, 

And  her  sight  glimmer, 

While  her  poor  eyes  look 
Dimmer  and  dimmer? 

£11  that  she  prized  on  earth, 

All  that  she  cherished, 

In  that  one  instant 
Had  faded  and  perished. 

He,  whom  she  deemed  so  true, 

Was  a  betrayer ; 

Whom  she  loved  more  than  life, 
Was  her  soul’s  slayer. 

There  she  sat  all  day, 

No  statue  stiller, 

Eyes  fixed  and  tearless, 

Mute  as  a  pillar. 

When  the  great  stars  came, 

Quite  broken-hearted, 

With  one  expiring  sigh 
Her  breath  departed. 

Fare  thee  well,  fare  thee  well,’ 
Sweet  Rose  O’Connor, 

Crushed  by  the  weight 
Of  one  day’s  dishonor. 


THE  BLOOD  OF  THE  CORVOISIEURS 

“  By  heavens,  Pierre !  I’m  ashamed  of  you,  and  I  was  a 
most  going  to  say  ashamed  of  the  land  that  could  nurture  such  ideas 
and  call  them  patriotism !” 

“I  did  not  expect  sympathy  from  you,  George;  you  always 


longer  worthy  of 


its  shelter 
to-day,  Mr.  Corvoi- 


“  To-day,  madam,  to-day !” 

There  was  a  silence  of  some  moments,  and  the  young  girl  straiglit- 
ied  herself  and  bent  her  proud  eyes  on  Mr.  Corvoisieur. 


ws  within  your 


'  spites  of  his  companic 


It’s  a  mighty  bad  fix  as  it  stands.” 

"  Bad  for  you,  gentlemen,  not  for  me,”  was  the  response  with 
ch  Stewart  ended  the  talk  and  motioned  his  visitors  out. 

escorted  Madeline  Barstow  that 
kvannah.  •  Half  a  score  of  gentlemen  has- 
y  gathered  from  a  circuit  of  twenty  miles  around,  and  five  score  of 
;groes  from  the  plantation  of  Stewart.  There  was  a  spice  of  feudal 
mance  about  it  to  Madeline  that  well  compensated  for  the  danger, 
id  George  Stewart  felt  that  he  was  well  repaid  for  whatever  trouble 
ight  grow  out  of  it,  in  the  knowledge  that  he  had  saved  the  beauti- 
il  girl  who  rode  so  bravely  by  his  side  from  harm  or  even  contact 


■  prowling  tl 


color  of  patriotism. 

convoy  arrived  upon  the  suburbs  c 

re  dismissed  by  Stewart  to  return  t 


tmg  the  basest  outrages 
It  was  nightfall  when  tl 
Savannah,  and  the  negroes 

the  plantation,  while  his  friends  assisted  in  tlve  escort  to  th 
There  was  danger  lurking  in  every  step,  and  no  man  knew 
moment  he  was  to  be  denounced.  The  first  grand  blow  had 
been  struck  that  should  make  a  bloody  streak  in  history 
Charleston  the  parricidal  guns  were  pointed, 


upon  her  eyes  for  an  instant, 
madam,  the  best  blood  in  Georgia,  the  blood  of  the 
;  Pierre  Philip  Courtnay  de  Corvoisieur,  chevalier,  wo 
knighthood  at  Cressy.” 

svill  pardon  my  ignorance,  Mr.  Corvoisieur,  Ameri 
e  about  such  things  and  naturally  fall  into  error,  but ! 
to  believe  from  my  reading  that  a  certain  sequen 
knightly  blood  was  an  impulse  to  defend  a  defenceless  woman.  1 
'  ve,  sir,  some  brothers  who  are  a  thousand  miles  away,  and  who 
2  not  of  noble  blood,  there  being  nothing,  Mr.  Corvoisieur,  better 
their  veins  than  that  of  grand  old  Stark  of  Bennington,  and  yet  i 
?1  sure  my  plebeian  brothers  would  not  thrust  a  woman  from  their 
use  at  an  hour’s  notice,  when  ihe  roads  were  filled  with  armed 
m£n,  inflamed  by  bad  advice  and  drink.” 

The  back  of  Pierre  Corvoisieur  was  at  that  moment  turned  to 
Stewart,  or  perhaps  the  nod  of  satisfaction  given  by  that  gentleman 
e  governess  would  have  sadly  6tiired  that  boasted  blood.  As  it 
the  bold  speech  of  Miss  Barstow  had  the  effect  of  making  a 
portion  of  it  dance  into  the  brown  face  of  its  owner  and  tingle 
through  his  fingers  until  they  performed  a  convulsive  movement 
it  the  scrubby  gray  moustache  that  adorned  his  upper  lip.  The 
had  been  launched  at  Mr.  Pierre  Corvoisieur  that  made  retreat 
jssible.  The  blood  of  the  Corvoisieurs  had  been  derided,  satir¬ 
ized,  ay  even  insulted  on  its  own  stronghold  in  his  person.  There 
,  and  it  came  in  a  few  words. 

,  get  the  carriage  ready  and  bring  it  to  the  door 
Mr.  Pierre’s  command  to  a  negro  who  was  at 
that  moment  crossing  the  yard.  Turning  to  Miss  Barstow,  “You 
will  be  ready  to  leave,  madam,  in  an  hour.  Sam  can  drive  you  and 
your  trunks  over  to  Brown’s  tavern,  where  you  can  undoubtedly  get 
conveyance  to  Savannah.” 

Miss  Barstow  bowed  a  cold  assent,  and  turned  away  to  make 
preparations  for  her  journey.  Stewart  stepped  forward  quickly. 

“ Miss  Barstow,  pardon  me  a  moment.  I  am  aware  that  an  offer 
of  the  kind  is  not  in  accordance  with  recognised  rules,  but  never¬ 
theless  I  shall  insist  that  you  make  my  house  your  home,  and  when¬ 
ever  you  are  ready  to  go  to  Savannah  it. shall  be  in  my  company. 
Indeed  it  must,  it  shall  be.  And  Jenny  will  do  everything  to  make 
you  comfortable,  and  I  will  drive  you  to  Savannah  myself ;  or,  if 
you  prefer  it,  Yellow  Jim  shall ;  he  is  a  careful  driver,  I  : 


s  his  c 


her  to  New  York,  if  they  were  still  in  time,  and  the 
steamer  was  not  stopped  by  the  lowering  shadow  of  war. 

Another  day  passed,  and  Stewart  and  his  charge  stand  upon  the 
deck  of  the  steamer  uttering  their  farewells.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
ship  will  be  ploughing  her  way  northward  and  the  hour  of  terror  will 


“  See  here,  Pierre,  we’ve  had  enqugh  such  talk,  and  I  see  clearly 
that  if  we  go  on  in  this  way  there  will  be  something  rougher  than 
this  between  us.” 

“  So  let  it  be !  Come  what  will,  I'll  not  halt  my  tongue  as  long  as 
I  feel  that  there  is  something  to  say  that  should  be  said.” 

“Should  be  said!  Is  it  abuse  of  a  poor  helpless  girl  that  should 
be  said?” 

Yes !  if  that  “  poor,  helpless  girl,”  as  you  call  her,  be  the  enemy 
of  my  country,  she  is  my  enemy,  your  enemy  ,  and  nothing  that  can 
be  said  is  bad  enough.” 

“  Bravo !  and  this  is  your  boasted  chivalry.  War  declared  upon  a 
poor  girl  who  is  unfortunate  enough  not  to  be  able  to  agree  with  you 

“  Why,  by  George,  sir,  she  has  had  the  impudence  to  put  forward 
the  opinion  that  the  Confederate  States  are  politically  and  morally 
wrong,  and  that  we,  the  leaders  and  makers  of  the  conventions  that 
declared  them  divorced  from  that  miserable  old  failure  the  United 
States,  are  morally  and  politically  guilty  of  crime.  Do  you  think  I 
will  harbor  the  woman  in  my  house  another  day  ?  Why,  sir,  she’ll 
corrupt  my  daughters  and  alienate  my  wife.” 

“Upon  my  soul,  Pierre,  I  honor  Miss  Barstow  for  speaking  out 
so  plain  in  the  enemy’s  camp.  It  shows  that  she  has  pluck.  It 
shows  that  she  is  a  noble  woman  and  dares  defend  the  cause  she 


Only  s 

\  away,  si 
“lac. 
your  ru 


e  turned  and  placed  h 
ept  your  offer,  sir,  anc 
f  ’until  to-morrow,  ai 


tated,  and  then  with  a  glance 
>wed  upon  Mr.  Pierre  melted 

l  your  own  guidance  to  Save 


‘  It  shows,  sir,  that  she  is  a  wretched  1 


3  night ; 


jes,  if  she  travels  to  Savannah  on  foot!” 

“  She  shall  not  do  that,  Pierre ;  for  though  my  house  is  a  bachelor’s 
hall,  I’ll  turn  out  in  the  negro  quarters  myself  by  way  of  playing 
propriety,  and  put  Miss  Barstow  into  the  hands  of  aunt  Jenny,  if 
you  send  her  off  to-night.” 

“  Will  you !  Then  by  George,  sir,  you  shall  have  a  chance  to  play 
off  your  philanthropy,  for  out  of  my  house  she  shall  go  to-night, 
any  way.” 

“  Pierre !  think  twice  before  you  commit  such  an  act.  How  will 


e  road,  with  i 


Corvoisieur  has  turned  a  poor  governess, 
fully  for  three  years,  out  upon 

“  I’m  not  afraid  about  how  it  will  sound,  sir.  The  nam 
of  the  Corvoisieurs  have  been  known  on  this  spot  for 
centv/ries,  and,  by  heaven,  they’ll  be  able  to  stand  all  1 
said  or  thought  of  them  in  reference  to  a  Yankee  schoo 
puritan  saint,  who  holds  it  a  sin  to  whip  a  nigger  for  stez 

“Yes,  Mr.  Corvoisieur,  or  to  counsel  ignorant  men  t' 
way  to  redress  a  fancied  wrong  »  to  shed  blood ;  for  to  bloodshed 
this  unfortunate  movement  will  come,  even  though 


The  laBt  words  were  spoken  by  t 
three,  who  entered  at  the  moment  t 
bis  sentence.  The  conversation  wi 

city 


Miss  Barstow  turned  away  a  second  time  to  enter  the  house,  and 
Stewart  to  encounter  the  flushed  and  enraged  face  of  Pierre  Cor¬ 
voisieur,  Irs  sister’s  husband.  It  was  not  the  first  time  that  he  hac 
felt  it  necessary  for  him  to  oppose  the  passion  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  or  to  check  him  in  some  overbearing  assertion,  or  assumptior 
of  the  blood  of  the  Corvoisieurs.  There  was  one  weak  point  onthz 
side  of  Mr.  Pierre,  a  point  which,  though  never  asserted  by  Stewart, 
was  a  powerful  weapon  in  his  favor  with  the  other.  It  was  simply 
the  love  of  Mr.  Pierre,  in  spite  of  his  blood,  for  the  broad  acres 
plethoric  bank  account  of  Stewart,  and  the  belief  that  the  s 
would  descend  by  will  to  the  Corvoisieurs,  as  represented  by 
dark  and  impulsive  girls,  at  that  moment  above  stairs,  indulging  in 
a  wild  burst  of  crying  over  the  sudden  departure  of  their  governess, 
It  was  this  perhaps  that  stayed  Mr.  Pierre’s  tongue  and  blood, 
when,  an  hour  later,  Stewart  drove  away  from  the  plant 
Miss  Barstow  in  his  buggy,  bidding  Yellow  Jim  to  folio 
links,  and  leaving  that  chivalric  gentleman  to  vent  the 
e  close  bottled  blood  by  shaking  his  clenched  fists  at  a  negro  who 
as  lazily  trimming  the  mane  of  a  colt  at  the  stable  door,  and  im- 
ediately  afterwards  ordering  the  same  manipulator  to  be  tied  up 
r  a  round  dozen,  because  he  stared  in  mute  astonishment  at  t' 
master’s  demonstration.  f 

.shley,  do  you  dare  use  such  language  t6  me  in  my  o\ 

lon’t  make  a  fool  of  yourself,  Mr.  Stewart ;  ye  may  just  scrat 
id  as  much  as  ye  please,  but  the  thing  has  got  to  be  done.” 
t  has,  has  it  ?  And  so  I’ve  got  to  give  this  young  lady  into  t 
hands  of  you  three  gentl  men,  to  be  escorted  to  Savannah  ?” 

That’s  so,  colonel.  •  We're  the  c’mittee  a’pinted  by  the  Chathc 
County  Vigilance  Committee.” 

“  And  what  if  I  don’t  choose  to  comply  with  your  demands  ?” 

“  Wal,  colonel,  I  reckon  it’ll  go  mighty  hard  with  ye.” 

“  See  here,  Ashley,  and  you,  gentlemen,  you  know  me  pretty  wi 
You  know  that  if  I  say  that  I  will  do  a  thing,  I  mil  do  it.  Y 
know  that  I  have  a  few  over  a  hundred  good  niggers  on  the  plan 
tion,  and  that  every  one  of  my  boys  will  die  for  me,  if  I  say  the  wo 
Now, 


stable,  that  have  been  there  since  my  father  put  thi 
the  hands  of  his  niggers  in  the  time  of  the  great  insurrection,  z 
have  a  few  friends  in  the  neighborhood  to  help  me  out.  You  c 
back  to  your  Vigilance  Committee  and  tell  them  that  I  shall 
Miss  Barstow  to  Savannah  this  afternoon,  under  that  escort,  e 
any  of  the  Vigilance  Committee  wishes  to  take  her  out  of  my  h 
let  them  try  it,  and  by  Heaven  they’ll  find  out  that  though  I  haven’t 
any  of  the  blood  of  Corvoisieur  in  my  veins,  that  I  have  some  of  that 
old  grandfather’s  of  mine  who  was  out  with  Marion  and  helped  to 
build  up  our  glorious  country.” 

This  was  part  of  the  conversation  held  in  the  parlor  of  Stewart’s 
house  on  the  day  after  that  on  which  Miss  Barstow’s  exodus  from 
Corvoisieurs  occurred,  between  the  proprietor  and  three  devotees  of 
Vigilance  Committees,  Secesh,  tobacco  and  whiskey.  The  last 
declaration  of  Stewart  seemed  somewhat  to  unsettle  their.calculation. 

woo  duty  ttftbo  wifcffr 


teemed  so  to  come  from  inspir 
1 !”  and  following  quick  upon  t 


danger  more  than  brojhei 
’  ‘  flag  and  to  all  his  people — 
is  Stewart  looked  up  in  t! 

i,  and  he  answered, 

'You  shall,  I  promise  you 

rds  came  the  warning  toll  of  the  bell  and  the  shout,  “All  ashore  \" 
Without  resistance  he  drew  Madeline’s  head  to  his  shoulder,  pressed 
le  kiss  upon  her  forehead,  and  in  a  moment  was  walking  away  up 
ie  wharf  without  casting  a  look  behind. 

Months  have  rolled  away,  and  Madeline,  in  her  quiet  New  York 
jme,  has  watched  the  events  she  prophesied— the  second  birth  of  a 
ighty  nation.  Three  brothers  she  had,  all  of  whom  were  in  the 
ederat  army,  doing  good  service  in  carrying  out  the  principles  in 
which  they  believed,  and  under  which  they  enjoyed  freedom  of 
ught  and  action.  Victory  after  victory  had  been  won,  and  fold 
;r  fold  of  the  deathly  embrace  has  been  gathered  about  the  traitors. 
The  peace  conquering  army  of  the  North  is  safely  ensconced  at  Port 
Royal,  within  a  short  forty  miles  of  the  plantations  of  Stewart  and 
Corvoisieur,  and  the  latter  gentleman  is  safe  in  the  guard-house  at 
Hilton’s  Head,  having  been  identified  as  Major  Pierre  Corvoisieur, 
‘  the  Confederate  army,  even  though  he  bad  doffed  his  uniform  and 
ntured  into  the  Union  camp  to  reclaim  a  small  squad  of  the  Cor- 
isieur  negroes  who  had  claimed  the  title  of  “  contraband.”  He 
comforted  with  the  assurance  that  it  will  go  hard  with  him,  as  by 
military  law  he  can  be  taken  out  and  shot  as  a  spy.  That  the  blood 
f  the  Corvoisieurs  is  trembling  slightly  for  the  safety  of  the  case  in 
zhich  it  is  contained  is  another  fact,  or  it  certainly  would  not  so 
nxiously  desire  to  send  for  Mr.  George  Stewart,  with  whom  it  has 
eld  little  intercourse  since  the  affair  with  Miss  Barstow. 

Stewart  has  made  his  appearance  in  the  Union  camp  on  the  sum- 
aons  sent,  but  an  interview  with  the  prisoner  is  denied.  The  Gene- 
al  in  command  is  pretty  well  posted  with  regard  to  his  neighbors  for 
many  miles  about,  and  George  Stewart  is  somewhat  surprised  at 
finding  his  name  and  Union  proclivities  known  to  many  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  officers,  and  that  they  act  as  key  to  procure  a  most  gratifying 
’  ’  •'  General,  who  says  one  who  is  60  highly  spoken 
of  by  some  of  his  own  officers  as  Mr.  George  Stewart,  but  that  he 
cannot  go  behind  his  duty  with  regard  to  such  an  arch  rebel  as  Cor- 


stalwart  fellows  entered  the  tent, 
i  silver  trefoil  on  his  shoulder-straps,  the  other  with  the 
A  thrill  goes  over  the  heart  of  Stewart,  and  the  old 
ito  his  face.  He  does  not  require  an  introduction,  n 
he  eyes  of  the  first  is  enough,  though  Steyvart  has  never 

Barstow,  and  in  a  moment  their  hands  are  clasped. 

They  are  splendid  fellows,  those  brothers,  though  they  have  no¬ 
thing  better  in  the  way  of  blood  in  their  veins  than  that  of  vulgar  old 
Stark  of  Bennington.  Stewart  has  not  been  with  them  a  couple  of  , 
hours  before  he  feels  that  he  would  have  admitted  it,  no  matter  where 


In  a  few’  minutes  t 
ne  with  the  silver  ti 

flush  flies  into  his  1 
glance  into  the  eyes  . 
looked 


f  release.  The 


They  can  do  nothing  1 

evidence  is  positive  that  he  has  been  in,  or  is  in  tnen,  in  tne  con¬ 
federate  army,  but  by  their  influence  he  shall  be  simply  regarded  as 
a  prisoner  of  war  and  sent  North  under  that  designation,  though  it 
is  certain  that  his  “  contrabands  ”  will  be  forfeited. 

Of  the  other  matter  to  which  Stewart  had  referred,  they  could  say, 
At  any  time  he  pleased  they  would^secure  him  a  passage 

I  plantation - , - 

i  furlough,  and 

zould,  if  agreeable  to  Stewart,  accompany  him  Norm. 

They  had  touched  the  very  point,  the  very  thing  that  was  coursing 
hrougli  Stewart’s  brain,  how  he  was  once  more  to  meet  Madeline, 
t  was  a  weak  deceit  that  he  had  advanced,  that  of  business  at  the 
forth.  The  memory'  of  that  brave  girl’s  reliance  on  him,  her  ride 

'  '..I'hefLa'  been  with  him  every  moment  since 
parted.  Now  he  would  see  her  again. 

Another  turn  of  the  kaleidoscope  and  we  are  in  New  York.  It 
was  a  new  phase  of  the  story  for  the  brothers,  the  meeting  between  . 
Madeline  and  Stewart.  They  knew  of  the  dismissal  of  their  sister 


into  Savannah,  t 
gea^hs  had  give. 


vannah,  and  the  embarkation  by  steamer ;  but  there 
:  story  of  which  they  knew  nothing,  until  they  had 
>w  comer  into  the  presence  of  their  sister,  and  wit-' 


essed  the  quick  start,  tl 
lost  proper  and  impulse 
The  story  is  told.  The 
nd  the  daughters  of  Piei 
Jnole  Stewart. 

Their  father,  iu  spite  o 


condition  that  he  sha 
whispered  that  such  i 
b'oqi  of  the  Corvqisia 
Vatonbor  U  l$J8- 


,  the  clasped  1 
f  brotherly  kisses. 

bus  been  a  wedding  in - th  street, 

Corvoisieur  are  no  longer  heirs  of  their 

iis  blood,  is  a  prisoner  of  war,  with  but 
ow  stands,  of  exchange.  Stewart  ha6  en- 

theSoothyof  allegiance,  and  it  is  stfongly 
repulsive  to  the 
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TON'S  CAVALRY  BRIGADE,  _  WATERING  THEIR 


FRANK  LESLIE’S  ILLUSTRATED  NEWSPAPER. 


FLOWERS  OF  AUTUMN. 


Ah  !  these  are  the  last  of  my  flowers ! 

These  pansies  of  purple  and  white  j 
These  morning-brides,  heavy  with  showers, 

And  veiled  in  the  colors  of  night; 

.This  perlnme-distilling  sweet  pea, 

Where  the  honey,  unrobbed,  Ungers  yet; 
Forget-me-nots,  blue  as  the  sea: 

And  sprays  of  the  sweet  mignonette. 

The  last  of  my  flowers  in  the  vase ! 

Bo  more  shall  I  steal  out  to  view 
Each  fresh-budded,  glad  little  face, 

A-nodding  at  me  in  the  dew. 

No  more  shall  I  kiss  them  apart, 

In  chUdish  impatience  of  time, 

WhUe  the  currents  of  love  in  my  heart 
SweU  into  the  flower-buds  of  rhyme. 

Ah,  me  1  when  my  summer  shall  die, 

And  Grief  drops  fbr  me  her  sad  showers, 

O’er  my  poor  lays  some  loved  one  will  sigh, 
Saying,  “  These  arc  the  last  of  her  flowers !" 
Yet,  softly  rehearsing  the  lines, 

Forbearing  to  cavil  or  sneer, 

Will  murmur,  “  Her  spirit  repines 
No  more  at  the  faU  of  the  year. 

“  She  has  passed  from  the  shade  of  the  tomb ; 

She  has  put  off  the  colors  6f  night; 

AH  her  flower-buds  of  thought  are  in  bloom, 

&  And  heavy  with  dews  of  delight. 

Hear  heart !  so  the  season  is  sweet, 

For  God’s  love  enrich  is  her  hours ; 

No  more  wiH  she,  sighing,  repeat, 

‘  Ah !  these  are  the  last  of  my  flowers  1’  ” . 
Black  Rock,  N.  Y„  .%!>.,  18C2. 


VERNER’S  PRIDE. 

BY  THE  AUTHORESS  OP  “EAST  LYNNE.” 

CHAPTER  XXX.— A  SURPRISE  FOR  MRS.  .TYNN. 

In  the  commodious  dressing-room  at  Verner’s  Pride,  appropriated 
to  its  new  mistress,  Mrs.  Yerner,  stood  the  housekeeper,  Tynn, 
lifting  her  hands  and  her  eyes.  You  once  saw  the  chamber  of  John 
Massingbird,  in  this  same  house,  in  a  tolerable  litter;  but  that  was 
as  nothing,  compared  with  the  litter  in  this  dressing-room,  piles  anc 
piles  ot  it,  one  heap  by  the  side  of  another.  Miry  Tynn  stooc 
screwed  against  the  wainscoting  of  the  wall ;  she  had  got  in,  but  tc 
get  out  was  another  matter,  there  was  not  a  free  place  where  sht 
could  put  her  foot.  Strictly  speaking,  perhaps,  it  could  not  be  callec 
litter,  and  Mrs.  Yerner  and  her  French  maid  would  have  been  aliki 
indignant  at  hearing  it  so  classed.  Robes  of  rich  and  rare  texture 
silks  standing  on  end  with  magnificence,  dinner  attire,  than  whicl 
nothing  could  be  more  exquisite,  ball  dresses  in  all  sorts  of  gossame 
fabrics;  under-skirts,  glistening  with  their  soft  lustre;  mornini 
costumes,  pure  and  costly ;  shawls  of  Cashmere  and  other  recherch 
stuffs,  enough  to  stock  a  shop;  mantles  of  every  known  make; 
bonnets  that  would  send  an  English  milliner  crazy ;  veils 
to  look  upon;  laces  that  might  rival  Lady  Verner’s  embroideries, 
whose  price  was  fabulous;  handkerchiefs  that  surely  i 
made  for  use;  dozens  of  delicately- tinted  gloves,  cased  in  t 
boxes,  costing  as  much  as  they  did;  every  description  of  expensive 
chaussure ;  and  trinkets,  the  drawn  cheques  for  which 
caused  Lionel  Verner’s  sober  bankers  to  stare.  Tynn  might  well 
heave  her  hands  and  eyes  in  dismay.  On  the  chairs,  on 
on  the  drawers,  on  the  floor,  on  every  conceivable  place  and  space 
there  lay  a  goodly  mass  of  vanity,  just  unpacked  from  th 
Flitting  about  amidst  them  was  a  damsel  of  coquettish  appear¬ 
ance,  with  a  fair  skin,  light  hair,  and  her  nose  a  turn-up.  F 
gown  was  flounced  to  the  waist,  her  small  cap  of  lace, 
strings  flying,  was  lodged  on  the  back  of  her  head.  It  wai 
moiselle  Benoite,  Mrs.  Vemer’s  French  maid,  one  she  had  picked 
up  in  Paris.  Whatever  other  qualities  the  damsel  might  lack,  she 
had  enough  of  confidence.  Not  many  hours  yet  jn  the  houi 
she  was  assuming  more  authority  in  it  than  her  mistress  did. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Verner  had  returned  the  night  before,  Mademoiselle 
'  Benoite  and  her  packages  making  part  of  their  train.  A  whi 
fourgon  could  not  have  been  sufficient  to  convey  these  packages  fr< 
the  French  capital  to  the  frontier.  Phoeby,  the  simple  country  mi 
whom  Sibylla  had  taken  to  Paris  with  her,  found  her  place  a  sineci 
since  the  engagement  of  Mademoiselle  Benoite.  She  stood  now 
the  opposite  side  of  the  room  to  Tynn,  hnmbly  waiting  Mademoiselle 
Benoite’s  imperious  commands. 

“  Where  on  earth  will  you  stow  ’em  away  ?”  cried  Tynn,  in  ] 
wonder.  “You’ll  want  a  length  of  rooms  to  do  it  in.” 

“  Where  I  stow  ’em  away !”  retorted  Mademoiselle  Benoite,  in  her 
fluent  speech,  but  broken  English.  “I  stow  ’em  wh 
Note  you  that,  Madame  Teen.  Par  exemple  /  The  chateau  is  grand 

“  What  has  its  grandeur  got  to  do  with  it  ?”  was  Mary  Tynn' 
answer.  She  knew  but  little  of  French  phrases. 

“Now,  then,  what  for  you  stand  there,  with  your  eyes  staring  and 
your  hands  idle  ?”  demanded  Mademoiselle  Benoite  sharply,  turning 


It’s  not  t« 

paper  do  that 
There  no 
Well,  yo 
Tynn.  “An 
>u  know.” 

Mademoiselle  Benoite  did  not  on 
hands  full  just  then.  In  reaching  < 

over  a  dozen  or  two  on 
the  picking-up  process,  and  listened  to 
accompanied  it,  with  much  grimness. 
What  a  sight  of  money  those  thii 

What  that  matter  ?”  returned  the  1 
ilor  Anglais  can  stand  anything.” 
What  did  she  buy  them  for?"  ’ 
purpose  ?” 

Bon!"  ejaculated  Mademoiselle. 
What  else  you  suppose  she  buy  them  f 
Why  I  she  would  never  wear  out 
ile  life!”  uttered  Tyun,  speaking 


Much  you  1 
delivered  in  und: 
They’ll  not  las 


Mademoiselle  Benoite,  c 
Tynn  could  only  open 
If  they  a 
rds?”  qu 
■Oh,  they  good  f. 
rn  a  second  tino 
look  like  new.  . 
Duchcsse  gave  mi 


a  Phoeby. 
tell  me  what  to 
>  put  the  things  u 


do,  I’ll  do  it,”  replied  the  girl. 

,  if  you’d  tell  me  wheie  to  begin.’ 

“  I  like  to  see  you  dare  to  put  a  finger  on  one  of  these  things 
returned  Mademoiselle  Benoite.  “  You  can  confine  your  services 
sewing,  and  to  waiting  upon  me ;  but  not  you  dare  to  interfere  with 
my  lady’s  toilette.  Tiens  !  I  am  capable,  I  hope.  I’d  give  up 
best  service  to-morrow  where  I  had  not  sole  power !  Go  you  d 
to  the  of-ficc,  and  order  me  a  cup  of  chocolate,  and  wait  you 
bring  it  up  to  me.  That  piaudite  drogue ,  that  coffee,  this  morning, 
has  made  me  as  thirsty  as  a  panthlre." 

Phoeby,  glancing  across  at  Mrs.  Tynn,  turned  somewhat  hesitat¬ 
ingly  to  pick  her  way  out  of  the  room.  The  housekeepe; 
not  half  understanding,  contrived  to  make  out  that  the  morning 
coffee  was  not  approved  of.  The  French  mademoiselle  had  bre 
fasted  with  her,  aud,  in  Mrs.  Tynn’s  opinion,  the  coffee  had  b 
perfect— fit  for  the  table  of  her  betters. 

“  Is  it  the  coffee  that  you  are  abusing  ?”  asked  she.  “  What 
the  matter  with  it  ?" 

“  Ciel!  You  ask  what  the  matter  with  it!”  returned  Mademoiselle 
Benoite,  in  her  rapid  tongue.  “It  was  everything  the  matter 
it.  It  was  all  bad.  It  was  drogue,  I  szy—medccine.  There  1” 

“  Well,  I’m  sure !”  resentfully  returned  the  housekeeper.  “  1 
happened  to  make  that  coffee  myself  this  mcmung^-Tynn, 


id  they  used  pounds  of  it  in  the  house,  where  they  might  have 
ed  ounces.  Bah!  You  can  make  tea,  I  not  say  no;  but  you 
nnot  make  coffee.  Now,  then !  I  want  a  great  number  sheets  of 

“  Silk  paper  ?”  repeated  Tynn,  whom  the  item  puzzled.  “  What’s 

“  You  know  not  what  silk  paper  i 
oiselle  Benoite.  “  Quelle  ignoran 
ring  whether  she  was  understood  o 


it,  had  I  1 


stop  it  ?”  asked  Jan. 

;ght  have  told  them  the  truth.  If  this  Brother  Jar 
things  in  rose-colored  hues,  could  nobody  open  t 
her  side  of  the  picture  ?  I  should  ! 


jd  Mrs.  Tynn.  “  What  is  it  for  ?” 

It  is  for  some  of  these  articles.  If  I  put  them  by  without 
er  silk  round  them  in  the  cartons,  they’ll  not  keep  their  cblor." 
Perhaps  you  mean  silver  paper,”  said  Mary  Tynn.  “  Tissue- 
er,  I  have  heard  my  Lady  Verner  call  it.  There’s  none  in  the 
se,  Madmisel  Bennot.” 

Madmisel  Bennot”  stamped  her  foot. 

A  house  without  silk  paper  in  it !  When  you  knew  my  lady 
ing  home  1” 

I  didn’t  know  she’d  bring— a  host  of  things  with  her  that 
’  g  shaft  lanced  by  Mrs.  Tynn. 
waiting?  Will  you  send  out 


You’d  have  done  no  good,” 

Mormon  fever  upon  ’em,  and  it  must  run  its  course.  It’s  like  the 
'  fever ;  nothing  will  convince  folks  they  are  mistaken  as  to  that, 
except  the  going  out  to  Australia  for  the  diggings.  That  will—” 

of  brighter  color  rose  to  Sibylla’s  cheeks  at  this  allu- 
;l  knit  his  brow.  He  would  have  avoided  for  ever  any 
it  that  led  bis  memory  to  Frederick  Massingbird;  he 
to  think  that  his  young  bride  had  been  another’s  be- 
is.  Jan,  .happily  ignorant,  continued, 
san  Peckaby.  She  has  got  it  in  her  head  that  she’s 
going  straight  oft'  to  Paradise,  once  she  is  in  the  Salt  Lake  City. 
’ '  ',  Lionel,  if  you  and  all  the  world  to  help  you  set  yourselves 

'ince  her  that  she’s  mistaken,  you  couldn’t  do  it.  They 


enough  of  that.  And  I  choose  to  have  fresh,  I  do, 
i  had  better  give  your  own  orders  about  it,”  said  Mary 
l  then,  if  there’s  any  mistake,  it’ll  be  nobody’s  * 


i  instant  reply.  She  had 
for  a  particular  bonnet, 
l  to  the  floor.  Tynn  watched 
the  various  ejaculations  that 


‘Onci 


help  for  it.” 

“  Jun,  it  is  not  likely  that  Susan  Peckaby  really  expects  a  white 
donkey  to  be  sent  for  her  1”  cried  Sibylla. 

“  She  as  fully  expects  the  white  donkey  as  I  expect  that  I  shall  go 
from  here  presently  and  drop  in  on  Puynton  on  my  way  home," 
earnestly  said  Jan.  “  He  has  had  a  kick  from  a  horse  on  his  shin, 
and  a  nasty  place  it  is,”  added  Jan,  in  a  parenthesis.  “Nothing  on 
earth  would  convince  Susan  Peckaby  that  the  donkey’s  a  myth,  or 
will  be  a  myth ;  and  she  wastes  all  her  time  looking  out  for  it.  If 
you  were  opposite  their  place  now,  you’d  see  her  head  somewnere ; 
poked  out  at  the  door  or  peepiug  from  the  up-stairs  window.” 

“  I  wish  I  could  get  them  all  back  again— those  who  have  gone 
from  here  1”  warmly  spoke  Lionel. 

“  I  wish  sometimes  I  had  got  four  legs  that  I  might  get  over  double 
ground  when  patients  are  wanting  me  on  all  sides,”  returned  Jan. 

“  The  one  wish  is  just  as  possible  as  the  other,  Lionel.  The  lot 
sailed  from  Liverpool  yesterday  in  the  ship  American  Star.  And 
I’ll  be  bound,  what  with  the  sea-sickness  and  the  other  discomforts, 

•e  wishing  themselves  out  of  it  already  !  I  say,  Sibylla,  what 

,  Jan,  it’s  charming !  And  I  have  brought  the  most  enchant¬ 
ing. things  home.  You  can  come  up-stairs  and  see  them,  if  you 
.  Benoite  is  unpacking  them.” 

Well,  I  don’t  know,”  mused  Jan.  “  I  don’t  suppose  they  are  ’ 
what  I  should  care  to  see.  What  are  the  things  ?” 

bonnets,  and  mantles,  and  lace,  and  coiffures,"  re¬ 
turned  Sibylla.  “  I  can’t  tell  you  "half  the  beautiful  things.  One  of 
is  of  filigrane  silverwork,  with  drops  falling  from  it, 


of  things,  Madame  Teen !”  was  tl 
sed  contempt  for  Tynn’s  primitive 
:  six  months.” 

shrieked  Tynn.  “She  couldn’t  come 


s  in  six  months, 


,  you  call  it.  Some  may  be 
be  changed  by  other  trimmings 
t  will  be  good  for  me.  Madame  la 
al.  *  Tenet  ma  f  ile,’  she  would  say, 


‘Don’t  you  know 


ichepeigne  ?”  asked  Jan. 

An  ornament  for  the  hnir,  that  you  put  on  to 
behind.  Combs  are  coming  into  fashion.  Will  you 

Not  I !  What  do  I  care  for  lace  and  bonnets  ?”  ungallantly 
answered  Jan.  “  I  didn’t  know  but  Lionel’  might  have  brought  me 
some  anatomical  studies  over.  They’d  be  in  my  line.” 

Sibylla  shrieked— a  pretty  little  shriek  of  affectation.  “Lionel, 
why  do  you  let  ” 
arms  and  legs. 


ch  things  to  me  ?  He  means  amputated 
said  JanT 


let  the  other  things  pass  the  custoi 
a-piece  for  Deb  and  Amilly  ?” 

“  No,”  said  Sibylla,  looking  up  it 
thought  about  it.” 

“  Won’t  they  be  disappointed,  thi 
I  can  tell  you.  They  can’t  afforc 


She  always  spoke  to  me  in  French.” 

Tynn  wished  there  had  been  no  French  invented,  so 
comprehension  was  concerned.  While  she  st 
;pl£  to  make,  wishing  very  much  to  express  her  decided  opinion 
v  around  her,  yet  deterred  from  it  by 
remembering  that  Mrs.  Verner  was  now  her  mistress,  Phmby 
chocolate.  The  girl  put  it  down  on  the  mantelpiece, 
er  place,  and  then  mads  a  sign  to  Mrs.  Tynn  that 
eak  with  her.  They  both  left  the  room, 
t  the  beck  and  call  of  that  French  madmizel  ?”  she 
resentfully  asked.  “  I  was  not  engaged  for  that,  Mrs.  Tynn.” 

It  6eems  we  are  all  to  be  at  her  beck  and  call,  to  hear  her  go  on,” 
Mrs.  Tynn’s  wrathful  rejoinder.  “  Of  course  it  can’t  be  toler- 
.  We  shall  see  in  a  day  or  two.  Phoeby,  girl,  what  could 
possess  Mrs.  Verner  to  buy  all  them  cartloads  of  finery  ?  She  must 

So  6he  did,”  acquiesced  Phmby.  “  She  did  nothing  all  day  long  * 
drive  about  from  one  place  to  another  and  choose  pretty  things. 
You  should  see  the  china  that’s  coming  over !” 

I  wonder  Mr.  Lionel  lot  her,”  was  the  thoughtlessly-spoken  reply 
Tynn.  And  she  tried,  when  too  late,  to  cough  it  down. 

He  helped  her,  I  think,”  answered  Phoeby.  “  I  know  he  bought 
te  of  that  beautiful  jewellery  for  her  himself,  and  brought  it  home, 
iw  him  kiss  her,  through  the  doorway,  as  he  clasped  that  pink 
necklace  on  her  neck.” 

Oh,  well,  I  don’t  want  to  hear  that  rubbish,”  tartly  rejoined 
Tynn.  “  If  you  take  to  peep  through  doorways,  girl,  you  wont  suit 
erner’s  Pride.” 

Phmby  did  not  like  the  rebuff.  She  turned  one  way,  and  Mrs. 
Tynn  went  off  another. 

akfast-room  below,  in  her  charming  French  morning 
sty  and  elegant,  6at  Sibylla  Verner.  With  French 
seemed  to  be  acquiring  French  habits.  Late  as 
e  breakfast  remained  on  the  table.  Sibylla  might  h 
things  away  an  hour  ago,  but  she  kept  a  little  choco 
toyed  with  vit.  She  hud  never  tasted  chocolate 


replied  Lionel.  “  Can  you  give  them  nothing 
lght  ?” 

hesitated  Sibylla, 


“  I  wish  you  ha 
of  what  you  have 

“  Well— I*  .  . 

tially  selfish.  «  The  things  are  so  beautiful ;  so  expensive ;  they 
scarcely  suited  to  Deborah  and  Amilly.” 

“Why  not?”  questioned  Jan. 

“  You  have  not  a  bit  of  sense,  Jan,”  grumbled  Sibylla.  “  Things 
chosen  to  suit  me,  won’t  suit  them.” 

“Why  not,”  repeated  Jan,  obstinately. 

“There  never  was  any  one  like  you,  Jan,  for  stupidity,”  was 
Sibylla’s  retort.  “  I  am  young  and  pretty,  and  a  bride ;  and  they 
)  faded  old  maids.” 

ess  ’em  up  young  and  they’ll  look  young,”  answered  Jan, 
with  composure.  “  Give  ’em  a  bit  of  pleasure  for  once,  Sibylla.” 

I’ll  see,”  impatiently  answered  Sibylla.  “Jan,  how  came  Nancy 
to  go  off  with  the  Mormons  ?  Tynn  says  she  packed  up  her  things 
;cret  and  started.” 

How  came  the  rest  to  go  ?”  was  Jan’s  answer.  “  She  caught 
fever  too,  I  suppose.” 

What  Nancy  are  you  talking  of?”  demanded  Lionel.  “Not 
Nancy  from  here  ?” 

Oh,  Lionel,  yes!  I  forgot  to  tell  you,”  said  Sibylla.  “She  is 
gone  indeed.  Mrs.  Tynn  is  so  indignant.  She  says  the  girl  must 


i  all  h 


Possibly  £ 


nay  have 


Mademoiselle  Benoite.  Her  husband 
e  to  her,  his  chair  drawn  from  the  table,  and  turned  to  face 
m.  A  perfectly  satisfied,  happy  expression  pervad 
e  appeared  to  be  fully  contented  with  his  lot  and  w 
bride.  Just  now  he  was  laughing  immoderately. 

Perched  upon  the  arm  of  a  sofa,  having  there  come  to  an  a: 
his  legs  hanging  down  and  staying  about  in  their  favorite  fashion, 
was  Jan  Verner.  Jan  had  come  in  to  pay  them  a  visit  an 
gratulate  them  on  their  return.  That  is  speaking  somewhat  figura¬ 
tively,  however;  for  Jan  possessed  no  notion  of  congratulating 
anybody.  As  Lady  Verner  sometimes  resentfully  said,  Jan 
more  social  politeness  in  him  than  a  bear. 

Upon  entering,  Sibylla  asked  him  to  take  some  breakfast.  Break¬ 
fast!  echoed  Jan;  did  she  call  that  breakfast  ?  He  thought  it  was 
unch ;  it  was  getting  on  for  his  dinner-time.  Jan  was  giving  Lionel 
a  history  of  the  moonlight  flitting  and  of  Susan  Peckaby’s  expected 


‘Little  short  of  it,”  returned  Lionel, 
re  for  the  Salt  Lake !  She  will  repent 
"  Let  ’em  all  alone  for  that,"  nodded 


r  get  t 


‘  To  give  up  a  good  home 


expedition  to  New  Jerusalem  on  a  white  donkev. 
It  ought  to 

d  subsided.  “  They  are  going  o 


iers  when  that  Brother  Jarrum  was  here 
n  the  spring,  that  Nancy  made  frequent  excuses  for  going  to  Deer- 

jeen  to  frequent  those  meetings  in  Peckaby’s  shop.” 

“  I  thought  the  man,  Jarrum,  had  gone  off,  leaving  the  mischief 
;o  die  awuy,”  observed  Lionel. 

«  So  did  everybody  else,”  said  Jan.  “  He  came  back  the  day  that 
pou  were  married.  Nancy’s  betters  got  lured  into  Peckaby’s  as  well 
is  Nancy,”  he  added.  “That  sickly  daughter  at  Chalk  Cottage, 
she’s  gone.” 

Lionel  looked  very  much  astonished. 

“  No !”  he  uttered. 

“Fact,”  said  Jan.  “The  mother  came  to  me  the  morning  after 
the  flitting,  and  said  she  had  been  seduced  away.  She  wanted  to 
telegraph  to  Dr.  West — ” 

Jan  stopped  dead,  remembering  that  Sibylla  was  present  as  well 
as  Lionel.  He  leaped  off  the  sofa. 

trive  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  Mormons.  I’m  off,  Lionel ;  old 
Paynton  will  think  I  am  not  coming  to-day.  Good-bye,  Sibylla.” 

Jan  hastened  from  the  room.  Lionel  stood  at  the  window  and 
wntched  him  away.  Sibylla  glided  up  to  her  husband,  nestling 
against  him. 

“  Lionel,  tell  me.  Jan  never  would,  though  I  nearly  teased  his 
life  out  ;  and  Deborah  and  Auiilly  persisted  that  they  knew  nothing. 
You  tell  me.” 

“  Tell  you  what,  tny  dearest  ?’ 

"  Aftu- 1  hocuo  in  the  winter  these  w 
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THE  MOTHER’S  FIRST  GRIEF. 

She  sits  beside  the  cradle 
And  her  tears  are  streaming  fast, 

For  she  sees  the  present  only, 

While  she  thinks  of  all  the  past— 

Of  the  days  so  full  of  gladness, 

When  her  firstborn's  answering  kiss 
Thrilled  her  soul  with  such  a  rapture 
That  it  knew  no  other  bliss. 

O  those  happy,  happy  moments, 

They  but  deepen  her  despair ! 

For  she  bends  above  the  cradle, 

And  her  baby  is  not  there. 

There  are  words  of  comfort  spoken, 

And  the  leaden-clouds  of  grief 
Wear  the  smiling  bow  of  promise, 

And  she  feels  a  sad  relief; 

But  her  wavering  thoughts  will  wander, 
Till  they  settle  on  the  scene 
Of  the  dark  and  silent  chamber, 

And  of  all  that  might  have  been ; 

For  a  little  vacant  garment, 

Or  a  shining  tress  of  hair, 

Tells  her  heart,  in  tones  of  anguish, 
That  her  baby  is  not  there. 

She  sits  beside  the  cradle, 

But  her  tears  no  longer  flow ; 

For  she  sees  a  blessed  vision, 

And  forgets  all  earthly  woe. 

Saintly  eyes  look  down  upon  her, 

And  the  Voice  that  hushed  the  sea 
Stills  her  spirit  with  the  whisper, 

“  Suffer  them  to  come  to  Me.” 

And  while  her  soul  is  lifted 
On  the  soaring  wings  of  prayer. 
Heaven’s  crystal  gates  swing  inward, 
And  she  sees  her  baby  there. 


AURORA  FLOYD. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII.— CAPTAIN  PRODDER  GOES  BAC 

Mr.  Samuel  Prodder,  returning  to  London  after  having  played 
his  insignificant  part  in  the  tragedy  at  Felden  Woods,  found  that 

ing-house,  situated  amid  a  mazy  labyrinth  of  brick  and  mortar  be¬ 
tween  the  Tower  and  Wapping,  and  having  relations  with  another 
boarding-house  in  Liverpool.  He  took  up  his  abode  at  this  place, 
in  which  he  was  known  and  respected.  He  drank  rum  and  water, 
and  played  cribbage  with  other  seamen  made  after  the  same  pattern 
as  himself.  He  even  went  to  an  East-End  theatre  upon  the  Satur¬ 
day  night  after  the  murder,  and  sat  out  ihe  representation  of  a  nau¬ 
tical  drama,  which/ne  would  have  been  glad  to  have  believed  in,  had 
it  not  promulgated  such  wild  theories  in  the  science  of  navigation, 
and  exhibited  such  extraordinary  experiments  in  the  manoeuvring 
of  the  man-of-war,  upon  which  the  action  of  the  play  took  place,  as 
to  cause  the  captain’s  hair  to  stand/  on  end  in  the  intensity  of  his 
wonder.  The  things  people  did  upon  that  ship  curdled  Samuel 
Prodder’s  blood,  as  he  sat  in  the  lonely  grandeur  of  the  eighteeD- 
penny  boxes.  It  was  quite  a  common  thing  for  them  to  walk  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  through  the  bulwarks  and  disappear  in  what  ought  to  have 
been  the  sea.  The  extent  of  browbeating  and  humiliation  borne  by 
the  captain  of  that  noble  vessel ;  the  amount  of  authority  exercised 
by  a  sailor  with  loose  legs ;  the  agonies  of  searsickness  represented 
by  a  comic  countryman,  who  had  no  particular  business  on  board 
the  gallant  barque ;  the  proportion  of  hornpipe  dancing  and  nautical 
ballad- singing  gone  through,  as  compared  to  the  work  that  was  done, 
all  combined  to  impress  poor  Samuel  with  such  a  novel  view  of  her 
Majesty’s  naval  service,  that  he  was  very  glad  when  the  captain  who 
had  been  browbeaten  suddenly  repented  of  all  his  sins,  not  without 
a  sharp  reminder  from  the  prompter,  who  informed  the  dramatis 
persona 2  in  a  confidential  voice  that  it  was  parst  twelve,  and  they’d 
better  cut  it  short,  joined  the  hands  of  the  contumacious  sailor  and 
a  young  lady  in  white  muslin,  and  begged  them  to  be  ’appy. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  captain  sought  distraction  from  the  one 
idea  upon  which  he  had  perpetually  brooded  since,  the  night  of  his 
visit  to  Mellish  Park.  He  would  be  wanted  in  Yorkshire  to  tell 
what  he  knew  of  the  dark  history  of  that  fatal  night.  He  would  be 
called  upon  to  declare  at  what  hour  he  had  entered  the  wood,  whom 
he  had  met  there,  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  there.  They  would 
extort  from  him  that  which  he  would  have  died  rather  than  tell. 
They  would  cross-examine,  and  bewilder,  and  torment  him,  until  he 
told  them  everything,  until  he  repeated,  syllable  by  syllable,  the 
passionate  words  that  had  been  said,  until  he  told  them  how,  within 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  the  firing  of  the  pistol,  he  had  been  the  wit¬ 
ness  of  a  desperate  scene  between  his  niece  and  the  murdered  man, 
a  scene  in  which  concentrated  hate,  vengeful  fury,  illimitable  disd|in 
and  detestation  had  been  expressed  by  her— by  her  alone— the  man 
had  been  calm  and  moderate  enough.  It  was  she  who  had  been 
angry ;  it  was  she  who  had  given  loud  utterance  to  her  hate. 

Now  by  reason  of  one  of  those  strange  inconsistencies  common  to 
weak  human  nature,  the  captain,  though  possessed  night  and  day  by 
a  blind  terror  of  being  suddenly  pounced  upon  by  the  minions  of  the 
law  and  compelled  to  betray  his  niece’s  secret,  could  not  rest  in  his 

to  return  to  the  scene  of  the  murder.  He  wanted  to  know  the  result 
of  the  inquest.  The  Sunday  papers  gave  a  very  meagre  account, 
only  hinting  darkly  at  suspected  parties.  He  wanted  to  ascertain 
for  himself  what  h  id  happened  at  the  inquest,  and  whether  hii  ab¬ 
sence  had  given  rise  to  suspicion.  He  wanted  to  see  his  niece  again, 
to  see  her  in  the  daylight,  undisturbed  by  passion.  He  wanted  to 
see  this  beautiful  tigress  in  her  calmer  moods,  if  she  ever  had  any 
calmer  moods.  Heaven  knows  the  simple  merchant-captain  was 
well-nigh  distracted  as  he  thought  of  his  sister  Eliza’s  child,  and 
the  awful  circumstances  of  his  first  and  only  meetiug  with  her. 

Was  she  that  which  he  feared  people  might  be  led  to  think  her  if 
they  heard  the  story  of  that  scene  in  the  wood  ?  No,  no,  no ! 

She  was  his  sister’s  child,  the  child  of  that  merry,  impetuous  little 
girl  who  had  worn  a  pinafore  and  played  hopscotch.  He  remem¬ 
bered  his  sister  flying  into  a  rage  with  one  Tommy  Baines  for  unfair 
practices  in  that  very  game,  and  upbraiding  him  almost  as  passion¬ 
ately  as  Aurora  had  upbraided  the  dead  man.  But  if  Tommy  Barnes 
had  been  found  strangled  by  a  skipping-rope  or  shot  dead  from  a 

Eliza’s  brother  have  thought  that  she  must  needs  be  guilty  of  the 
boy’s  murder  ?  The  captain  had  gone  so  fnr  as  to  reason  thus  in  his 
trouble  of  mind.  His  sister  Eliza’s  ohild  would  be  likely  to  be  pas¬ 
sionate  and  impetuous ;  but  his  sister  Eliza's  chlltf  would  be  a  gene- 


thought  or  deed.  He  remembered  his  sister  Eliza  boxing  liis  ears 

remembered  the  same  dark-eyed  sister  sobbing  piteously  at  the  spec¬ 
tacle  of  a  lamb  that  a  heartless  butcher  was  dragging  to  the  slaugh- 

But  the  more  seriously  Captain  Prodder  revolved  this  question  in 
his  mind,  the  more  decidedly  his  inclination  pointed  to  Done; 
and  early  upon  that  very  morning  on  which  the  quiet  marriage  had 
taken  place  in  the  obscure  city  church,  he  repaired  to  a  magnificent 
Israelitish  temple  of  fashion  in  the  Minories,  and  there  ordered  a 
suit  of  such  clothes  as  were  most  affected  by  elegant  landsmqn.  The 
Israelitish  salesman  recommended  something  light  and  lively  in  the 
fancy  check  line ;  and  Mr.  Prodder,  submitting  to  that  authority  as 
beyond  all  question,  invested  himself  in  a  suit  which  he  had  con¬ 
templated  solemnly  athwart  a  vast  expanse  of  plate  glass,  before 
entering  the  temple  of  the  Graces.  It  was  “  our  aiistocratic  tourist” 
at  seventy-seven  shillings  and  sixpence,  and  was  made  of  a  fleecy 
and  rather  powdery-looking  cloth,  in  which  the  hues  of  baked  and 
unbaked  bricks  predominated  over  a  more  delicate  hearthstone  tint, 
which  latter  the  shopman  declared  to  be  a  color  that  West-End 

The  captain,  dressed  in  “  our  aristocratic  tourist,”  which  suit  was 
of  the  ultra  cut-away  and  peg-toppy  order,  and  with  his  sleeves  and 
trousers  inflated  by  any  chance  summer's  breeze,  had  perhaps  more 
of  the  appearance  of  a  tombola  than  is  quite  in  accordance  with  a 
strictly  artistic  view  of  the  human  figure.  In  his  desire  to  make 
himself  utterly  irrecognisable  as  the  seafaring  man  who  had  carried 
tidings  of  the  murder  to  Mellish  Park,  the  captain  had  tortured 
himself  by  substituting  a  tight  circular  collar  and  a  wisp  of  purple 
ribbon  for  the  honest  half-yard  of  snowy  linen  which  it  had  been  his 
the  loose  collar  of  his  blue  coat.  He  suf¬ 
fered  acute  agonies  from  this  modern  device,  but  he  bore  them 
bravely,  and  he  went  straight  from  the  tailor’s  to  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  Station,  where  he  took  his  ticket  for  Doncaster.  He  meant 
an  aristocratic  tourist ;  he  would  keep  himself 
aloof  from  the  neighborhood  of  Mellish  Park,  but  he  would  be  sure 
inquest,  and  he  would  be  able  to  ascertain 
trouble  had  come  upon  his  sister’s.child. 
it  travel  by  that  express  which  carried  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Mellish  to  Doncaster,  but  by  an  earlier  and  a  slower  train, 

'  ch  lumbered  quietly  along  the  rnad,  conveying  inferior  persons, 
whom  time  was  not  measured  by  a  golden  standard,  and  who 
jkect,  and  slept,  and  ate  and  drank  resignedly  enough  through 
eight  or  nine  hours  journey. 

;  was  dusk  when  Samuel  Prodder  reached  the  quiet  racing  town 
a  which  he  had  fled  away  in  the  dead  of  the  night  so  short  a  time 
>re.  He  left  the  station  and  made  his  way  to  the  market-place, 
and  from  the  market-place  he  struck  into  a  narrow  lane  that  led  him 
icure  street  upon  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  He  had  a  great 
being  led  by  some  unhappy  accident  into  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Reindeer,  lest  he  should  be  recognised  by  some  hanger-on  of 
that  hotel. 

Half-way  between  the  beginning  of  the  straggling  street  and  the 

captain  found  a  little  public-house  called  the  Crooked  Rabbit,  such 
obscure  and  out  of  th*  way  place  of  entertainment  that  poor 
Samuel  thought  himself  safe  in  seeking  for  rest  and  refreshment 
ithin  its  dingy  walls.  There  was  a  framed  and  glazed  legend  of 
good  beds”  hanging  behind  an  opaque  window-pane,  beds  for 
hich  the  landlord  01  the  Crooked  Rabbit  was  in  the  habit  of  asking 
and  receiving  aim  jst  fabulous  prices  during  the  great  Leger  week. 

ough  doing  at  the  humble  tavern  just  now, 
and  Captain  Prodder  walked  boldly  in,  ordered  a  steak  and  a  pint  of 
,  with  a  glass  of  rum  and  water  hot,  to  follow  at  the  bar,  and  en¬ 
gaged  one  of  the  good  beds  for  his  accommodation. 

The  landlord,  who  was  a  fat  man.  lounged  with  his  back  against 
le  bar  reading  the  sporting  news  in  the  Manchester  Guardian ,  and 
was  the  landlady  who  took  Mr.  Prodder’s  orders  and  showed  him 
ie  way  into  an  awkwardly-shap'd  parlor,  which  was  much  below 
le  rest  of  the  house,  and  into  which  the  uninitiated  visitor  was  apt 
1  precipitate  himself  head  foremost  as  into  a  well  or  pit.  There 
were  several  small  mahogany  tables  in  this  room,  all  adorned  with 
sticky  arabesques  formed  by  th 

d  of  the  room  to  the  other  without  tak¬ 
ing  unintentional  foot  baths  of  sawdust ;  there  was  an  old  bagatelle 
green  to  dingy  yellow, 
’s  coat ;  and  there  was 


a  of  which  1 
s  frayed  and  tattered  like 
"'ndow,  tue  sill  of  which  v 


1  with  t 


The  merchant  captain  threw  off  his  hat,  loosened  the  slip  of  rib- 
m  and  the  torturing  circular  collar  supplied  him  by  the  Israelitish 
outfitter,  and  cast  himself  into  a  shining  mahogany  armchair  close 

n,  and  he  lifted  this  very  cautiously  and  peered  for  a  few  moments 
;o  the  street.  It  was  lonely  enough  and  quiet  enough  in  the  dusky 
summer’s  evening.  Here  and  there  lights  twinkled  in  a  shop  win¬ 
dow,  and  upon  one  threshold  a  man  stood  talking  to  his  neighbor. 
With  one  thought  always  paramount  in  his  mind,  it  is  scarcely 
Samuel  Prodder  ^Jiould  fancy  these  people  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  talking  of  the  murder. 

The  landlady  brought  the  captain  the  steak  he  had  ordered,  and 
ie  tired  traveller  seated  himself  at  one  of  the  tables  and  discussed 
his  simple  meal.  He  had  eaten  nothing  since  seven  o’clock  that 
morning,  and  he  made  very  short  work'  of  the  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  meat  that  had  been  cooked  for  him.  He  finished  his  beer, 
ti  and  water,  smoked  a  pipe,  and  then,  as  he  had  the 
himself,  he  made  an  impromptu  couch  of  Windsor 
chairs  arranged  in  a  row,  and  in  his  own  parlance ,  turned-in  upon 
this  rough  hammock  to  take  ’  '  *  ‘  ’  ’ 

He  might  have  set  his  ml 
chosen.  He  could  have  que 

Mellish  Park,  she  was  likely  to  know  as  much  as  any  one  else  he 
might  meet  at  the  Crooked  Rabbit.  But  he  had  refrained  from  doing 
because  he  did  not  wish  to  draw  attention  to  himself  in  any  way 
person  in  the  smallest  degree  interested  in  the  murder.  How 
w  what  inquiries  had  possibly  been  made  for  the  missing 


Remember  that  this  broad-shouldered  seafaring  man  was  as  igno- 
nt  as  a  child  of  all  things  beyond  the  deck  of  his  own  vessel,  and 
e  watery  highroads  he  had  been  wont  to  navigate.  Life  along 
tore  was  a  mystery  to  him,  the  law  of  the  British  dominions  a 
complication  of  inscrutable  enigmas,  only  to  be  spoken  of  and 
thought  of  in  a  spirit  of  reverence  and  wonder.  If  anybody  had 
'  1  him  that  he  was  likely  to  be  seized  upon  as  an  accessory  before 
fact,  and  hung  out  of  hand  for  his  passive  part  in  the  Mellish 
istrophe,  he  would  have  believed  them  implicitly.  How  did  he 
>w  how  many  acts  of  Parliament  his  conduct  in  leaving  Doncaster 
without  giving  his  evidence  might  come  under  ?  It  might  be  high 
son,  lese  majesty,  anything  in  the  world  that  is  unpronounceable 
awful,  for  aught  this  simple  sailor  knew  to  the  contrary.  But  in 
his  it  was  not  his  own  safety  that  Captain  Prodder  thought  of. 
That  was  of  very  little  moment  to  this  light-hearted  and  easy-going 
He  had  periled  his  life  too  often  on  the  high  seas  to  set  any 
upon  it  ashore.  If  they  ahoee  to  hang  an  innocent 


^an,  they  must  do  their  worst:  it  would  be  their  mistake,  not  his. 
And  he  had  a  simple  seamanlike  faith,  rather  vague,  perhaps,  and 
not  very  reduoeable  to  anything  like  thirty-nine  articles,  that  told 
him  that  there  were  sweet  little  cherubs  sitting  up  aloft,  who  wsuld 
take  good  care  that  any  such  sublunary  mistake  should  be  rectified 
hose  pages  Samuel  Prodder 


:  sailor 


humbly  obedient 
It  was  for  his  n 


upon  exercising  the  greatest  degree  of  caution  of  which  his  simple 

“  I  won’t  ask  a  single  question,”  he  thought;  “  there’s  sure  to  be 
a  pack  of  lubbers  dropping  in  here  by-and-bye,  and  I  shall  hear  ’em 
talking  about  the  business  as  likely  as  not.  These  country  folks 
would  have  nothing  to  talk  about  if  they  didn’t  overhaul  the  ship’s- 
books  of  their  betters.”  P 

The  captain  slept  soundly  for  upwards  of  an  hour,  and  was 
awakened  at  the  end  of  that  time  by  the  sound  of  voices  in  the  room, 
and  the  fumes  of  tobacco.  The  gas  was  flaring  high  in  the  low-roofed 
parlor  when  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  at  first  he  could  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishthe  occupants  of  the  room  for  the  blinding  glare  of  light. 

whether  they  happen  to  talk  about  the  business.’^  ^  866 

There  were  only  thiee  men  in  the  room.  One  of  them  was  the 
landlord,  whom  Samuel  Prodder  had  seen  reading  in  the  bar,  and 
shabby-looking  men,  with  by  : 


respectable  a  stamp  either  upon  t 


genteel  costume,  that  gave  indication  of  geneial  vagabondage  r..^v. 
than  of  any  particular  occupation. 

They  were  talking  of  horses  when  Captain  Prodder  awoke,  and 
the  sailor  lay  for  some  time  listening  to  a  jargon  that  was  utterlv 
unintelligible  to  him.  The  mfeu  talked  of  Lord  Zetland’s  lot! 
of  Lord  Glasgow’s  lot,  and  the  Leger  and  the  Cup,  and  made  offers 
to  bet  with  each  other,  and  quarrelled  about  the  terms,  and  never 
came  to  an  agreement,  in  a  manner  that  was  utterly  bewildering  to 
poor  Samuel.  But  he  waited  patiently,  still  feigning  to  be  asleep, 
and  not  in  any  way  disturbed  by  the  men,  who  did  not  condescend 
to  take  any  notice -of  him. 

“They’ll  talk  of  the  other  business  presently,”  he  thought: 
“  they’re  safe  to  talk  of  it.” 

Mr.  Prodder  was  right. 

After  discussing  the  conflicting  merits  of  half  the  horses  in  the 


and  the  landlord  re-entering  the  room,  after  having  left  it  to  fetch 
a  fresh  supply  of  beer  for  his  guests,  asked  if  either  of  them  had 
heard  if  anything  new  had  turned  up  about  that  business  at  Mellish. 
“  There’s  a  letter  in  to-day’s  Guardian ,”  he  added,  before  receiving 
any  reply  to  his  question,  “  and  a  pretty  strong  one.  It  tries  to  fix 

the  narty.  It  wouldn’t  be  safe  to  do  that  yet  awhile,  t  suppose.” 

Upon  the  request  of  the  two  men,  the  landlord  of  the  Crooked 
Rabbit  read  the  letter  in  the  Manchester  daily  paper.  It  was  a  very 
clever  letter,  and  a  spirited  one,  giving  a  synopsis  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  at  the  inquest,  and  commenting  very  severely  upon  the  manner 
in  which  that  investigation  had  been  conducted:  Mr.  Prodder  quailed 
until  the  Windsor  chairs  trembled  beneath  him  as  the  landlord  read 
one  passage,  in  which  it  was  remarked  that  the  stranger  who  carried 
the  news  of  the  rpurder  to  the  house  of  the  victim’s  employer,  the 
man  who  heard  the  report  of  the  pi-tol,  and  had  befcn  chiefly  inotru- 
mental  in  the  finding  of  the  body,  had  not  been  forthcoming  at  the 

“He  had  disappeared  mysteriously  and  abruptly,  and  no  efforts 
were  made  to  find  him,”  wrote  the  correspondent  of  the  Guardian. 
“What  assurance  can  be  given  for  the  safety  of  any  man’s  life  when 
such  a  crime  as  the  Mellish  Park,  murder  is  investigated  in  this 
loose  and  indifferent  manner  ?  The  catastrophe  occurred  within  the 
boundary  of  the  park  fence.  Let  it  be  discovered  whether  any 
person  in  the  Mellish  household  had  a  motive  for  the  destruction  of 
James  Conyers.  The  man  was  a  stranger  to  the  neighborhood. 
He  was  not  likely,  therefore,  to  have  made  enemies  outside  the 
boundary  of  his  employer’s  estate,  but  he  may  have  had  some  secret 
foe  within  that  limit.  WBo  was  he  ?  where  did  he  come  from  ?  what 
were  his  antecedents  and  associations  ?  Let  each  one  of  these 
questions  be  fully  sifted,  and  let  a  cordon  be  drawn  round  the  house, 
and  let  every  creature  living  in  it  be  held  under  the  surveillance  of 
the  law  until  patient  investigation  has  done  its  work,  and  such  evi¬ 
dence  has  been  collected  as  must  lead  to  the  detection  of  the  guilty 

To  this  effect  was  the  letter  which  the  landlord  read  in  a  loud  and 
didactic  manner  that  was  very  imposing,  though  not  without  a  few 
stumbles  over  some  hard  words,  and  a  good  deal  of  slap-dash  jump- 


THE  THIRD  CAMPAIGN  IN  VIRGINIA. 

The  sketches  in  ©ur  present  number  are  of  great  interest 
at  the  present  time,  as  they  bring  before  every  household  the  various 
localities  on  which  public  attention  is  fixed. 

View  of  Fredericksburg  from  Falmouth  Heights. 

Our  picture  of  Fredericksburg  gives  of  course  but  a  very  small 
portion  of  that  famous  city,  in  sight  of  which  our  great  founder  was 
born,  the  family  homestead  being  about  two  miles  east  of  Falmouth 
where  the  view  is  taken  Here  stood  the  famous  cherry  tree  which 
the  infant  George  cut,  and  confessed  to,  when  his  indignant  father 
questioned  him  about  it.  About  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the  Rappa¬ 
hannock  there  is  a  short  range  of  hills  called  Falmouth  Heights, 
which  gradually  slope  to  a  point,  where  the  gully  commences  in  tHe 
cen*re^of  which  jruns  ^the  stream,  which  in  dry  weather  is  easily 

an  army,  as  our  readeis  can  see — the  heel  of  the  river  being  thickly 
strewn  with  large  pieces  of  stone,  very  unlike  our  o^n  noble 
Hudson. 

Negro  Drivers  Watering  their  Mules. 

Gen.  Pleasanton’s  cavalry  i6  attended  by  a  very  efficient  forage 
brigade,  consisting  of  mules  and  colored  riders.  Our  sketch  repre¬ 
sents  their  drivers  taking  them  to  water  at  the  river.  The  hard 
work  these  animals  will  endure  is  something  wonderful,  and  justi¬ 
fies  the  high  estimation  they  are  held  in,  in  California. 


HOSPITAL  AT  HILTON  HEAD. 

Our  Artist  writes  that  the  yellow  fever  had  entirely  dis- 

ppeared,  and  that  the  troops  were  recovering  theil  spirits.  He  sends 
s  a  sketch  of  the  new  hospital,  recently  erected  there,  which  we 
ngrave.  It  is  built  very  strongly  of  wood,  and  really  has  somewhat 
f  an  architectural  appearance.  It  is  about  400  feet  long,  and  has 
scellent  accommodation  for  above  500  patients 
i  chief  doctor’s 


e  right  b 


of  the  hospital  is  the  chief  doctor  s,  a  very  snug  residence,  moder¬ 
ately  well  furnished  by  the  involuntary  contributions  of  non-resident 
rebels.  We  also  publish  a  view  «f  one  of  the  wards,  taken  shortly 


f  James  Island,  where  s 


r  killed  or  wounded. 
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may  bo  had  of  the  author,  NATHANIEL  MAYFAIR, 
Esq.,  Bedford,  Kings  County,  N.  Y.  - 


Do  You  Want  Luxuriant  Whiskers 
or  Moustaches  P 

o  grow  heavily 


MK, 

stain  or  injury  K 

e,  to  any  address  on  receipt . 
.  G.  GRAHAM.  109  Nassau 


SONNTAG  & 

MUSICAL  INSTHUBI32WTS 

FINE  VIOLINS  AND  STRINGS, 


GERMAN  ACCOKDEONS, 


1£  Maiden  I*ane. 


GUITARS,  FLUTES, 


(third  edition).— Containunjj  plain,  common 

married,  irrespective  of  age,  sex  or  position,  whethe. 
prepossessing  or  otherwise,  with  &  ' 
of  fascinating  any  person  you  wish 

°  aSXSTt.  WILLIAMr &aC0.,  Publishers, 

000  Box  2.300,  Philadelnh: 


rtaln  degree  of  pressure. 

‘  2d.  Beyond  this  point,  by  the  Judicious  applies- 
»n  of  a  self-adjusting  valve,  the  gases  nre  allowed 
osenpo,  and  the  coffin  secured  against  explosion. 
’.-By  the  introduction  of  a  chemical  compound 
g  gaBes  inoffensive  and  diBin- 


“4th. -Its  cheapness  is  such  as  to  place 


h-Having  examined  the  improvement  carefully, 
"  -  .tisfactory  experiments,  we  regard  if 

ePrf8ent  exigency  to  bring  it  speedily 
e  the  public,  and  recommend  its  general  adoption. 
'1  of  whioh  is  respectfully  submitted. 


“  POLLAK,  M.  D., 
“CHAS.  A.  POPE,  M.  D., 
"JOHN  T.  HODGEN,  M.  D., 
“  M.  SCHUYLER,  D.  D., 
“JOHN  B.  JOHNSON,  M.  D. 
"  R.  R.  H  A71RD  In 


When  the  foreground  had  transpired,  the  subscribe 
mediately  to  Washington  with  the  followln 
of  introduction,  to  lay  the  matter  before  the 

proper  authorities  there: 


Rooms  Western  Sanitary  Commission  i 
St.  Louis,  June  26, 18C2.  *  ’  { 

“Dr.  Wm.  G.  Hammond, Surgeon-General U. S. A. 

GREAT  COMIC  PAPER  OF  AMERICA,  SreS'S«!^IiTfS“HS 

- -  ^imZT‘Ze,al,a  b"/M  “"■.»>**  l.  rWrdsd  by 

is  Commission  as  of  great  value.  I  would  eiuiDlv 
ite  that  a  Scientific  Ch  remittee  was  aunolntedbv 


EIGHT  CARD  PICTURES 


CARDS,  PRINTS. 

LONDON,  PARIS  and  YANKEE  NOTIONS.  C; 
culars  sent  on  rec<-int  of  stamps.  Address, 

376-8  MACKEY  &  CO.,  81  Nassau  N.  Y. 


t  A 2.Z.  WANTING  FARMS. 


Large  and  thriving  Settlement  of  Vineland.  Rich 
Soil,  Good  Crops  ol  Wheat,  Corn,  Peaches,  etc.,  to  be 
seen.  Only  30  miles  from  Pnlludelpliia.  Delightful 


^undredPare'sett'uog^ApplytoCHAsl^L^nD^! 

P.  M.,  Vmel&nd,  Cumberland  Co.,  New.  Jersey.  Re- 


port  of  Solon  Robinson  ai 

n  Report  of  Solon  Robinson , 
t  level  poBltio"’0* 


Tribun. 
side  of  the  Weati 


Get  the  Best  I 

COOLEY’S  CABINET  PRINTING  PRESS, 
The  cheapest  a  in'  best  thing  out. 

Send  for  Circulars,  inclorfag  stamp. 

J.  G.  COOLEY  &  CO.  No.  1  Spruce  St.,  N.  Y. 


‘30SBHCJES  FOB-  BOOMS, 

MADE  TO  ORDER.  AND  RE-GILDING  DONE 
A3  WiUlaa.  St,  tfsaMact,  Mm-  *<*k 


th  "ice™  h  BLuS?NS  w111 
MY  SKATING  SCHOOL  IS  OPEN  DAILY. 


WEDNESDAY  NIGHTS, 


sition,  should?  notice  upon* tie  soles! in^itised'leto 
patented. 

A  SPLENDID  STOCK  of  the  most  desirable  st 
of  ICE  SKATES  to  be  found  in  the  market,  for 


Moustaches  and  Whiskers  in  42  Days.” 

Hunting,  Pishing  and  mnny  other  Great  Secrets, 
all  in  the  BOOK  OF  WONDERS.  7,500  sold.  8th 
Ed.  Price  only  80  ots.  8forftl.  Mailed  free 
Address  C.  E.  HUNTER  &  CO.,  HinBdale,  N.  H. 


MIIMilY,  Bsaj-sr  <&.  CO.’S 

LOTTERIES  ! 

Authorized  by  the  States  or 


draw  daily,  In  public,  i 


The  Munagers’  Offices  are  located  at  Covin  t 
Kentucky,  and  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

PRIZES  VARY  FROM 


PRANK  LESLIE’S 

BUDGET  OF  FUN, 

Consisting  of  the  finest  Caricatures  of  the  day. 

“  AN  ELEPHANT  IS  A  BIG  THING !” 

Also,  the  only  correct  portrait  of 

GEN.  BUTLER  OF  NEW  ORLEANS, 

The  great  European  Bogey. 

BROTHER  JONATHAN’S 

COLLECTION  OF  CURIOSITIES, 


this  Commission  t<  _ _ _ _ 

veution,  the  result  of  which  investigation  is  an  Slabo- 
riue  report,  in  which  the  Commission  fully  concur 
and  to  which  I  respectfully  refer  you.  7  ’ 

“Yours,  very  truly, 

“JAMES  E.  TEATMAN,  Pra.id.nt.” 


UU  IB  oesu  Bee  lortn  Dy  the  following  certificates  of 

onfrufe 

“  Office  Surgeon  General,  U.  S.  A., ) 


ohnny  Crapeaud  and 


Washington,  July  j 
“  My  attention  has  been  called  by  the  Western  Sani¬ 
tary  Commission  at  St.  Louis  to  an  Invention  ol  Dr 
G.  W.  Seollay,  called  an  ‘  Air-tight  Deodorizing  Burial 
Case  ’  /  have  examined  the  same ;  and  at  my  request. 
Dr.  Seollay  has  conducted  and  concluded  an  expert! 


The  StKf^’"bl1-0 

irvi.is  H 

?orairgnS0„„Srali“e7d°“r  Artl81’’  ***"' 

S5S83L  tTftS’rrS'SS 


perfectly  satisfactory,  and  has  c 


PRICE  8  CENTS. 

FRANK  X.BSLX&, 


Something-  New.— Agents  wantei 
Circular8  '"**• 

37T-8  S.  W.  RICE  &  CO..  434 


.  RICE  &  CO.,  434  Chestnut  St.,Phlla. 


MCTSXCA&  BOSES. 

24  Tmies,  an<l  inlill  styles  aud^ize^ 

_ _  with  American  Melodies,  Operas 

-Us  -T  . vr!  Dunces,  etc.,  and  varying  in  price 

fcil from  $2.00  to  $250.00. 

Tfnporter,  21  Maiden  Lane  (up-stairs),  New  York. 


*’  '  an'd 

&  CO.,  Perfbmers,  i33  South  Seventh 


Bloom  of  Roses,  a  charming, 

.  ,  -  - . lor  for  the  cheeks  or  lips ;  will 

aot  wash  offer  Injure  the  skin.  It  remains  per.™; 
?lni,f0r  .be  detected.  Mailed 


$2  60  TO  $100,000  t 

Tickets  from  $2  50  to  $20 ! 

8"  Circulars,  giving  full  explanation  and 


,  EDDY  &  00.,  Cte'rtBgtnn,  Ksatnety; 

,  SOBS’  ft  CCh,  B».,  loan.  Uluousi. 


t  the  claims  niade  for  this  i . . 

— tlieVoodorizer— is ^ corr  ° t •  *8 “j81  J“P°rtant^ featirre 
if  no  m,.Hn  Uj  Dr.  ScoUay,  to  an  ordinat^Pburtal  case^ 


c:ifyr" 


“WILLIAM  A.  HAMMOND, 

"Surgeon-General  U.  3.  A.” 

mendntion  of  the  Surgeon-Genera^  M^tliink  th^/n- 
ventlonofDr.  Seollay  very  valuable  in  its  sanitary 


The  undesigned  would  state  ns  a  sequel  to  this 
iode  of  bringing  his  invention  before  the  public,  that 
vlopto^1  anf1 '8  hoe°d?'iZinS  BlUrlai  fUBe”  hnBj.been 
large  Western 8citlesV;  antfthatlt  can  be ISomsdiatoly 
furnished  by  any  of  our  oity  undertakers  to  parties 
desirous  of  having  the  remains  of  their  deceased  rela 


The  Cheapest  Place  in  the  World  j  8SSJ g  a^e! 

FDR  WATCHES  AND  JEWELLERY. 


m  distant  localities.  As  before  stated,  this  case  is 
t^expensivf.  ^It  is  extremely^  light  imd  easy  for 
>n  Burial  Cases  in  present  use) "to  explosion  irmn 
the  expanding  pressure  of  gases  generated  by  ordl- 
nary  deeomposltiou ;  and.  which  is  more  important 
“  *’  -erv  expensive,  disagreeable  and  often- 
islul  process  of  the  prepent  method  of 
entirely  avoided— the  simple  application 


FOR  WATCHES  AND  JEWELLERY! 


FOR  FIFTY  DOLLARS. 

Trad©  List  sent  Fiw  Address 

JEROME  A.  fiALlSBTTflY,  Agent, 


g;  w  scollay. 

New  York,  Oot.  27.  1862. 

Messrs.  M’GRAW  &  TAYLOR,  No.  163  Bowery, 
- j-. - - — 0aBe>  aAd  now  prepared  to 


* 


- 


The  Price  of  this  Paper  is  Eight 
Cents  a  Copy. 


Our  Prize  Stories 


|  whole,  of  an  exceedingly  creditable  character.  A  consider- 
i  a  a  ujv  **  vw*  -v—  able  number  of  them  compare  favorably  with  the  best  efforts 

Our  efforts  to  C£iU  oiit  the  I  p^alni  ^superiority ^itias- 

have  met  with  the  most  gratifying  success.  We  »  choice  was  necessarily  influenced  by  considera- 


THE  LANCASHIRE  WEAVER. 
Or  A  LITTLE  TROUBLE  AT  HOME,  I  DO* 


BROTHER  JONATHAN  CALLS  ON 

HERE  I  AH,  OLD  FELLOW !  'THOUGH  I'VE  Q 


JONATHAN— Well  l 


r 


FRANK  LESLIE’S  ILLUSTRATED  NEWSPAPER. 


[Deo.  27,  1862. 


Our  decision,  however,  is  now  made, 
been  awarded  to  a  lady  of 
entitled, 


“PAULINE’S  PASSION  AND  PiiNISHMIST,” 


the  publication  of  which,  with  appropriate  illustrations,  will 
be  commenced  in  our  next  number,  aud  concluded  in  the 
succeeding  one,  when  the  second  prize  tale  will  be  an- 


“Pauline’s  Passion  and  Punishment”  is  a  story  of  ex¬ 
ceeding  power,  brilliant  in  description,  thrilling  in  incident 
and  unexceptionable  in  its  moral,  and  its  perusal  caunot  fail 
to  be  a  source  of  high  gratification  to  every  class  of  readers. 

From  the  necessities  of  the  case  we  have  been  limited  to 
the  award  of  but  two  prizes ;  but  from  the  remainder  of  the 
MSS.  we  have  selected  a  number  of  a  high  order  of  merit, 
for  the  purchase  of  which  negotiations  have  been  opened, 
and  these  we  hope  to  present  to  our  readers  in  rapid  succes- 


These  productions  are  eminently  American  in  conception 
and  character,  and  we  feel  sure  that  they  will  be  welcomed 
by  the  American  people  in  preference  to  the  productions  of 
foreign  pens,  almost  all  of  which  are  now  prostituted  1 
misrepresentation  and  abuse  of  our  country.  They  i 
over  relate  to  a  society,  a  scenery,  interests  and  feelings 
thoroughly  our  own,  and  intelligible  to  all.  As  our  re 
will  bear  witness,  our  paper  is  thoroughly  American  in  spirit 
and  principles ;  American  money  supports  it,  aud  its  col- 
3  American  talent. 


leiyt 


Barnum’s  American  Museum. 
piOLORED  TROPICAL  FISH  swimming  in  the  Aquaria,  iust 
'  fpLENDID  dSaMAT?CISPER- 


KJ  obtained  at  a  cost  o 

They  are  to  be  seen  at  all  t  _ _ 

FORMANCES  daily,  at  3  and  7i  o’clock  i 
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FBANK  LESLIE,  Proprietor. - E.  G.  SQUIEB,  Editor. 
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9  City  Hall  Square,  New  York. 


Dealers  supplied  and 


Illustrated  Newspaper,  ojso  Frank  Leslie’s  Pictorial  His 
TORY  OF  THE  WAR  OF  1861,6}/  GEORGE  P.  Be.MIS  &  Co  ,  Proprietors  c 
the  London  American  100  Meet  Street,  London,  England.  Srnpfe  copie 


THE  WAR. 

Our  next  paper  will  contain  accurate  pictures  of  the 
battle  of  Fredericksburg,  from  sketches  made  by  our  Spe¬ 
cial  Artist,  Mr.  Henri  Lovie.  Every  occurrence  of  impor¬ 
tance  connected  with  the  pending  campaign  will  be  faifcli- 
fully  illustrated  In  our  paper. 


Frank  Leslie’s  Monthly. 

The  January  number  of  this  popular  Monthly  win  appear 
in  a  new  and  greatly  improved  form,  under  the  name  of 
Frank  Leslie’s  Ladies  Magazine.  It  wiU  preserve  all  of 
its  present  attractive  features  of  tales,  poetry,  biographies, 
-incidents  of  travels,  and  its  comic  pages;  whUe  greater 
prominence  wiUbe  given  to  fashions,  patterns,  needlework, 
household  receipts,  and  those  other  features  which  have 
already  made  it  a  favorite  with  ladies  aud  famUies. 


bear  on  the  city  of  Fredericksburg,  in  which 
massed  a  large  body  of  the  National  forces,  but  without 
much  effect.  At  10  o’clock  the  fight  became  general,  and 
the  enemy’s  right  was  driven  back  for  upwards  of  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  confusion.  The  National  centre  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  as  successful  as  the  left,  but  fought  gallantly  until 
night,  maintaining  its  position  close  against  the  enemy.  Just 
at  dusk  the  right  crest  of  the  hills  occupied  by  the  rebels 
was  taken  by  storm,  and  the  enemy  driven  from  the  position 
with  great  slaughter.  The  day  closed  with  the  battle  unde¬ 
cided,  but  with  the  advantage  on  the  side  of  the  National 
army.  The  fighting  throughout  was  severe,  and  the  losses 
among  our  officers  and  men  heavy.  Gen.  Jackson,  of- the 
Pennsylvania  Reserves,  and  Gen.  Bayar.d,  of  the  cavalry, 
were  killed,  and  Gens.  Vinton,  Gibbon,  Kimball,  Caldwell 
and  Meagher  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  during  the 
day  is,  of  course,  anknown.  From  prisoners  taken,  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  whole  rebel  army  in  Virginia  was 
engaged,  comprising  the  forces  of  Lee,  Jackson,  Longstreet, 
Hill  aud  Stewart — not  far  from  160,000  strong. 

The  battle  was  noi?  resumed  on  Sunday,  the  day  being 
devoted  to  care  of  the  wounded.  There  was  some  desul¬ 
tory  firing,  but  nothing  of  importance  happened. 

GRAND  ARMY  R1 


!  RAPPAHANNOCK. 


On  the  night  of  Monday,  December  15,  Gen.  Burnside 
withdrew  his  troops  across  the  Rappahannock  and  re¬ 
occupied  Falmouth.  Owing  to  the  fortunate  fact  that  a 
storm  of  wind  and  rain  was  raging,  the  enemy  was  not 
aware  of  the  departure  of  our  army.  The  losses  are  re¬ 
ported  as  heavy,  some  of  the  estimates  reaching  the  high 
figure  of  13,000.  All  agree  that  the  position  of  the  enemy 
was  too  strong  to  be  carried  with  the  bayonet,  and  there  was 
no  transportation  for  the  heavy  artillery. 


authorities,  and  which  is  but  a  faint  reflection  of  their 
Emperor’s  sentiment,  was  still  fhrther  shown  by  their  ar¬ 
resting  Capt.  Nickinson  for  making  the  signals. 


THE  NEW  STATE  OF  WESTERN  VIRGINIA. 

Congress  has  passed  the  bill  admitting  Western  Vlrgini'a 

a  State  Into  the  Union,  nnrl  t),»  nin  — i _ ®  . 

ture  of  the  President  i 


become  a  law.  The  new  State 

Ivino-  west  n  c.  „  the  ten'itorJ' of  Old  State 
lying  west  of  the  Shenandoah  mountains  and  north  of  the 
Sahdy  river  and  its  southern  affluents.  It  commences  with 
Cf0h'm^:on  Futoraac,  and  following  the  western 
base  of  the  Shenandoah  range,  extends  to  and  includes 
Mercer,  Wyoming,  Logan  and  Wayne  counties,  in  the  south- 
wos.  o  q  «  ^co^rage  the  advent  of  the  thirty-fifth 
_  '  Union  the  twentieth 


star,  and  promptly  welcome  into 
free  State. 

wP0P,Ua!raI°f  Eew  state-  the  census  o 

1860,  was  334,021  whites,  and  13,27i  slaves.  t„ 


^te^ffierfflinre,  it  wkl^ave  46,000  more  than  South  Caro" 
lina.  The  white  population  has  increased  81,282  or  S'*  nw 
cent  between  1860  and  1860;  the  slaves  decreased  nearly 
1,000,  or  six-and-a-half  per  cent,  in  the  same  period.  The 


.TIONS  IN  THE  SOUTH-WEST. 

affairs  in  the  South-West  is  not  greatly 
changed.  The  army  under  Gen.  Grant  has  penetrated  to 
Grenada,  occupying  that  city  and  its  vicinity.  The  rebel 
army,  under  Gens.  Pemberton,  Van  Dorn  and  Price,  seems 
to  have  retreated  eastward,  in  the  direction  of  Alabama, 
having  apparently  relinquished  their  intention  of  reinforcing 


Vicksburg.  It  is  surmised  that  they  may  attempt  to  com¬ 
bine  their  forces  with  those  under  Joe  Johnston,  and  thus 
endanger  Rosecrans.  The  region  thus  gained  from  the 
rebels  by  Gen.  Grant  is  of  great  importance,  ns  it  contains 
the  finest  cotton  land  in  America,  Marshall,  Lafayette, 
Yallobusha  and  Panda,  being  the  largest  cotton-growing 
counties  in  the  State.  Some  apprehensions  are  entertained 
for  the  safety  of  Nashville,  the  combined  rebel  forces,  under 
Johnston,  Cheatham,  Forrest  aud  Morgan  having  advanced 
irom  Murfreesburg,  in  the  direction  of  Rosecrans’s  position, 
having  evidently  been  encouraged  in  their  design  of  attack¬ 
ing  him  by  the  recent  capture  of  aNational  brigade  at  Harts- 
troops,  however,  are  reported  to  be  in  good 
spirits  and  eager  for  bottle.  Circumstances  indicate  clearly 
great  straggle  is  at  hand  between  the  rival  armies  of 
the  South  West,  which  wiU  probably  decide  the  question  in 
that  region.  The  expedition  under  Gen.  McClerland,  and 
designed  to  co-operate  with  Admiral  Porter,  is  now  com- 


Review  of  the  Week. 

CAPTURE  OF  PREDEniCKSBURG— THE  GREAT  BATTLE. 

All  is  not  quiet  on  the  banks  of  the  Rappahannock,  and 
the  dread  that  the  army  of  Washington  was  to  go  into  win¬ 
ter  quarters  before  Fredericksburg  has  been  relieved.  Gen. 

Burnside  successfully  threw  his  army  across  the  Rappahan- 
nock,  on  the  11th  of  December.  The  movement  of  the 
National  troops  commenced  early  in  the  morning,  when 
the  pontoons  being  ready,  the  construction  of  bruises 
across  the  river  in  il-ont  of  Fredericksburg  and  three  mSes 
below  was  commenced.  The  enemy  speedily  opened  fire 
ftom  under  cover  of  the  houses  of  the  city,  which  was 
the  signal  for  a  terrific  bombardment  from  the  Uni 
guns,  of  which  168  were  in  position.  This  was  c. 
tinued  for  five  hours.  The  city  was  fired  in  manynlac 
and  the  smoke  of  the  burning  buildings  rolled  up  in 
a  dark  canopy  over  the  flaming  artillery,  a  spectacle  of 
grandeur  and  fear.  At  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  abody 
of  one  hundred  volunteers  crossed  the  river  in  small  boats 
under  a  heavy  fire,  dislodged  the  sharpshooters  ftom  their 
hiding-places  and  rifle-pits,  and  captured  more  than  the  r 
own  number  in  prisoners.  The  movement  made  in  the  face 
of  two  great  armies  was  watched  with  intense  interest,  and 
was  greeted  with  the  wildest  enthusiasm  from  the  National 
lines.  The  bridges  were  now  completed  without  further 


On  Friday  the  grand  advance  took  place;  Gen.  Sherman 
;  the  way  in  il-ont  of  the  city  and  Gen.  Franklin  three 

helnwr.  fPha  voV.«i«  _ _ _ _  .. 

artillery 


miles  below.  The  rebels  now  opened  with  their 
ftom  their  works  in  the  rear  of  the  town,  but  without  much 
effect.  Their  guns  were  ultimately  silenced  by  the  Union 

SC»  n  °“  *e  °PP0Slte  bank  of  the  ^er,  “nd 
night  settled  down  on  the  two  armies,  engaged  in  active  nre 
bat.tle  'v.Mch  was to  decide  in  ^ent 


part  or  wholly  the  fate  of  the  rebellion. 

„,^“d  bere  **  “fy  ,be  explained  that  the  rebel  position  con- 
earthworis  b  etUr°  of  hastil3,  eonstructed  but  formidable 
earthworks,  erected  on  two  parallel  ranges  of  hills  lying 

owifk?  y  i°ne  ““d  tW°  railes  back  of  Fredericksburg, ^d 
overlooking  the  plain  on  which  it  is  built.  To  reach  these 
works  the  national  forces  had  to  cross  this  plain  in  effective 
range  of  the  heavy  guns  placed  in  the  forliflratioi  °  " 

.  Saturday  morning  came,  and  skirmishing 


Sigel’s  victory  at  Pea  Ridge, 
-  (1  by  another  severe  fight 

splendid  victory  for  the  National  arms.  On  the  28th  of 
ember,  Gen.  Blunt,  commanding  a  small  force  of  Union 
troops  at  Cane  Hill,  some  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Fayette- 
by  n,000  insurgents,  led  by  the  rebel 
Gen.  Marmaduke.  A  sharp  engagement  ensued,  in  which 
the  latter  was  defeated,  and  compelled  into  a  precipitate 
flight.  Subsequently,  Marmaduke,  reinforced  by  Gens. 
Hindman,  Parsons,  Frost  and  Rains,  their  combined  force 
amounting  to  28,000  men,  undertook  to  intercept  Gen.  Herron 
who,  at  the  head  of  7,000  men,  was  marching  to  the  support 
of  Gen.  Blunt  at  Cane  Hill.  On  the  7th  of  December  they 
succeeded  in  throwing  the  whole  body  between  the  two 
National  officers,  encountering  Herron  at  Prairie  Grove,  ten 
miles  to  the  south  of  Fayetteville.  A  desperate  engagement 
ensued,  lasting  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  four 
o’clock,  when  Gen.  Blunt,  by  a  forced  march  ftom  Cane  Hill, 
fell  upon  the  rebel  rear.  The  rebels  made  desperate  efforts  to 
crash  the  two  assailing  columns  in  detail,  but  without 
success,  and  at  dark  g  ive  up  the  contest,  and  fled  ftom  the 
flew  with  a  loss  of  700  killed  and  2,500  wounded.  Among 
the  killed  were  five  Colonels.  The  National  loss  was  200 
killed  and  about  500  wounded.  Among  the  killed  are  Col. 
Black,  3/th  Illinois,  and  Col.  McFarland,  10th  Ibwa.  Under 
Uie  cover  of  night  the  rebel  army  retreated  beyond  the 
Arkansas  river,  and  it  is  believed  will  not  attempt  another 
stand  in  a  State  wherein  they  have  never  met  with  a  single 
success,  and  where  their  efforts  have  resulted  only  in  defeat 
and  disgrace.  The  presumption  is  that  Marmaduke  will 
attempt  to  carry  his  disorganized  army  across  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  and  join  the  rebel  forces  operating  in  Tennessee  and 


whole  of  old  Virginia  in  the  same  ten  years  gained  17  per 
cent,  only  on  her  white  population,  and  seven  per  cent,  on 
her  slaves ;  the  entire  increase  being  but  12$  per  cent 
CONGRESS, MEN  PROM  THE  REBEL  STATES. 

A  significant  aud  important  movement  in  the  direction  of 
reconstructing  the  Union,  is  the  gradual  return  of  mernbew 
of  Congress  from  the  seceded  States.  An  election  has  just 
held  in  New  Orleans  and  vicinity,  resulting  in  the 
i  of  Benjamin  F.  Flanders  and  Michael  Hahn.  It  is  a 
ConLtT  rd  lf Mr'  A  K  member  of  the  late 

Congress,  and  who  refbsed  to  relinquish  ha  seat  when 
Louisiana  seceded,  was  not  chosen.  He  received  but  186 
VO  es  to  2,184  for  Mr.  Flanders.  Elections  are  to  be  held  in 
Nashville  and  other  points  in  Western  and  Middle  Tennes¬ 
see,  and  also  in  Eastern  North  Carolina.  We  may  therefore 
?fe°'  ave7  feir  representation  of  members  from 

the  rebel  States  in  the  next  Congress. 

THE  PIIENCH  IN  MEXICO. 

The  French  are  deliberately  working  out  their  plans  in 
Mexico.  They  have  occupied  Jalapa,  and  taken  the  ports 
of  Alvarado  and  Tampico.  It  is  stated  that  they  had  cap¬ 
tured  the  National  bridge  on  the  high  road  to  Mexico,  but 
that  it  was  afterwards  retaken  by  the  Mexicans,  and  the 
eommnmcatmiv  between  the  Mexican  advance  aud  rear  cut 
ofl.  The  French  General  Forey  has  issued  a  proclamation 
in  the  usual  inflated  Gallic  style,  in  which  there  is  a  great 
deal  said  about  Law,  Order  and  Civilization,  French  disin- 
terestness,  etc— the  saliva  with  which  the  anaconda  lubri¬ 
cates  its  prey.  On  the  other  hand,  President  Juarez  has 
issued  a  proclamation  inflicting  the  penalty  of  death  upon  all 
who  shall  cany  dispatches  to  or  ftom  the  French  army. 
The  consequence  is  that  all  communication  between  the 
interior  and  the  coast  is  now  cut  off. 


Betuming  Good  for  Evil. 


ESCAPE  OF  THE  ALABAMA. 

The  Alabama  was  found  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of 
November  by  the  U.  S.  frigate  San  Jacinto,  safely  anchored 
Math6  Lthb°r  °f,Martinl<lue-  Upon  Capt.  Honckendorff 
nearing  the  port  he  was  notified  that  if  he  entered  it  he 
would  be  compelled  to  remain  24  hours  after  the  departure 
of  the  pirate  vessel.  He  was  also  warned  off  to  a  marine 
'Tea*“e-  Under  ‘hese  Circumstances,  the  captain  of  the  San 
Jacinto  resolved  to  wait  outside  the  harbor,  havin»-  ar- 
ranged  with  Capt.  Nickinson,  of  the  American  ship  Hamp¬ 
ton,  to  make  signals,  should  the  Alabama  attempt  to  escape 
bv  c‘gf  Ml\8,Te,Td“ka,ld  st°riny,  and  the  rockets  flred 
by  Capt.  Nickinson  signalled  that  the  rebel  steamer  was 
betaStaa»?mrd  part  of  Fort  Royal  Bay,  which 

daylight,  the  en^briu^  the°  wMoTel^t  o"^  ^^ffa^^ShS^SSiSS 


Duuing  the  present  contest  we  have  always  made  a  wide 
distinction  between  the  English  people  an  I  the  English 
Government  in  speaking  or  writing  of  the  relations  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  We  have  learned,  as 
well  by  education  as  by  an  intimate  personal  experience, 
the  wide  differences  which  exist  between  the  great  people 
whtch  constitutes  the  basis  of  English  society  and  the  small 
minority  which  monopolises  its  government.  We  have  never 
doubted  the  sympathy  of  the  one,  aud  we  have  had  a  thou¬ 
sand  illustrations  of  the  hostility  of  the  other.  The  same 

feelings  and  opinions  have  been  shared  by  the  entire  body 

of  the  American  people.  And  although  engaged  in  a  war 
exceeding  in  magnitude  any  which  has  been  waged  on  either 
continent  within  half  a  century,  the  American  people  have 
noi  been  blind  to  the  evils  and  sufferings  incident  to  their 
friends  abroad,  in  connection  with  their  own  struggles  for 
National  integrity  and  their  high  position  as  the  exponents 
of  popular  liberty  and  the  representatives  and  defenders  of 
Republican  Institutions. 

This  feeling  has  been  illustrated  on  more  than  one  occa¬ 
sion.  When  famine  stalked  abroad  in  Ireland,  and  when 
the  mothers  and  daughters  of  England  fell  victims  to  the 
merciless  ferocity  and  brutal  passions  of  the  Sepoys  of  India, 
the  munificent  hand  of  bounty  was  extended  to  the  starving, 
and  the  blessed  meed  of  sympathy  was  vouchsafed  for  the 
outraged  and  the  suffering.  When  Havelock,  the  avenger  of 
Cawnpore,  died  prematurely,  the  flags  of  every  vessel  in 
the  harbor  of  New  York  were  drooped  in  respect  for 
his  memory,  and  in  recognition  of  the  services  which  he 
had  rendered  to  outraged  humanity.  America,  fluring  the 
period  when  English  power  was  perilled  in  the  East, 
furnished  no  powder  to  the  insurgents,  fitted  out  no  ships 
in  their  behalf,  never  spoke  of  their  struggle  in  accents  of 
sympathy,  but  cordially  maintained  1 


.  .  -  —  - .ty  and  duty 

ot  Great  Britain  to  re-establish  her  trembling  authority. 

And  when  80  years  had  healed  the  wounds  of  a  forcible 
but  necessary  and  advantageous  separation  of  its  American 
Colonies  ftom  the  British  Crown,  the  descendant  and  heir 
of  George  III.  visited  the  country  against  which  his  fathers 
had  fought,  he  received  a  welcome  which  mu6t  ever  be 
amongst  the  proudest  recollections  of  his  life. 

even  now,  when  the  straggle  of  the  American  people 
National  life  is  stigmatised  as  a  mean  aspiration  for 
empire,  by  the  highest  officer  of  the  British  Government, 
when  the  English  pirate  Alabama  floats  the  seas,  when 
English  powder  fires  English  balls  from  British  guns  against 
the  breasts  of  the  defenders  of  onr  National  integrity,  and 
words  of  misrepresentation  and  unmerited  abuse  fill  the 
columns  of  English  newspapers— we  say  that  even  now, 
under  nil  the  load  of  outrage  heaped  upon  us  by  the  govern- 
ing  aud  commercial  classes  of  England,  America  remains 
Arm  and  consistent  in  its  sympathy  with  the  English  people 
—a people  weighed  down  bythe  mostselflsh,  the  most  cruel 
end  the  most  detestable  aristocracy  and  Government  that 
~  ’ring  and  patient  people.  This 
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THE  SONG  OF  TOIL. 

Though  oft  for  want  of  bread  we  die — 

Die,  inch  by  inch,  in  nameless  ways— 

’Tis  not  for  bread  alone  we  sigh 
In  these,  our  later  days. 

A  thought  has  come  to  every  brain. 

And  grownup  in  each  toiling  man— 

Tnis  world  should  not  be  daily  pain, 

Nor  life  one  bitter  span. 

It  is  not  right  that  we  should  spend 
Our  strength  of  frame,  our  wealth  of  years, 
In  slaving  for  one  common  end— 

Bread,  soddened  with  our  tears. 

Man  bus  tne  need,  the  right,  the  power 
Of  leisure,  free  from  stern  control— 

He  yearns  to  have  some  natural  hour 
To  cultivate  his  soul ; 

Some  leisure  to  improve  his  skill, 

Some  hours  that  he  may  lounge  away, 

And  let  old  Nature  have  her  will, 

And  see  his  boys  at  play. 

And  he  should  look  with  loving  eyes 
Sometimes  on  Nature’s  open  pige— 

Not  solely  are  the  earth  and  skies 


The  flowers  still  bloom,  the  planets  bum, 
Tor  the  great  many,  not  the  few ; 

And  toiling  man  to  them  should  turn 
For  strength  and  pleasure  too. 

God  did  not  spread  the  clustering  stars 
In  yon  blue  sky,  nor  bid  the  sea 
Pulse  grandly  on  the  sand-ribbed  bars 
That  guard  the  church- crowned  lea; 

Nor  did  he  send  the  night’s  repose 
To  hallow  the  cloud-curtained  earth, 

To  merely  soothe  the  cares  of  those 
Who  boast  of  wealth  and  birth. 

If  I  can  read  His  plan  aright, 

He  meant  the  world  that  round  us  lies— 
The  Commonwealth  of  Day  and  Night— 
For  everybody’s  eyes: 

God  knows  no  rich,  no  poor,  nor  great— 
He  is  alone  the  Final  Just : 

The  relics  of  the  King  and  Slave 
To  Him  are  merely  dust. 

They  weigh  the  same— no  Brennus  throws 
Into  that  scale  his  sword— alike 
On  all  descend  the  winter  snows, 

And  silent  lightnings  strike. 

But  our  taskmasters  take  their  ease, 

They  loll  on  couches,  all  supine, 

And  fanned  by  pleasure’s  soothing  breeze, 
They  drink  their  costly  wine. 

Meanwhile  they  take  our  blood  for  bread— 
They  drive  us  in  one  dreary  round, 

And,  as  our  chlldreu  must  be  fed, 

They  grind  us  to  the  ground. 

Our  minds  can  raise  no  sparing  wing, 

Our  hearts  can  feel  no  generous  glow; 
They  make  of  us  that  fearful  thing— 

A  slave,  and  yet  a  foe. 

The  day  will  come— the  hour  is  nigh— 
When  at  each  Tyrant’s  throat  the  Slave 
Will  spring— then,  looking  eye  to  eye, 

The  Tyrants  find  their  grave. 


This  u.an  was  no  i 

isioner,  the  man  who  : 

l  herself  and  tl 

Windsor  chairs  i 

simulate  sleep  any  longer.  He  got  up,  stretched  his  lej 
arras,  made  elaborate  show  of  having  just  awakened  from  a  profound 
and  refreshing  slumber,  and  asked  the  landlord  of  the  Crooked 
Babbit  to  mix  him  another  glass  of  that  pineapple 
The  captain  lighted  his  pipe  while  his  host  departed  upon  this 
errand.  The  seaman  glanced  rather  inquisitively  at  Mr.  Harrison ; 
but  he  was  fain  to  wait  until  the  conversation 
and  offered  him  a  safe  opportunity  of  asking  a 
“The  pecooliar  circumstances  under  which  I  know’d  James 
Conyers,”  pursued  the  dog-fancier,  after  having  taken 
and  smoked  out  half  a  pipeful  of  tobacco,  to  the  acute  aggravation 
of  his  auditory,  “  was  ft  woman — and  a  stunn 
'  your  regular  spitfires,  that’ll  knock  you  into 
week  if  you  so  much  as  asks  her  how  she  di 


than  a  match  for  James,  with  all  his  bras: 
Why,  I’ve  seen  her  great  black  eyes  flash  fire  upon  him,”  said  Mi 
Harrison,  looking  dreamily  before  him,  as  if  he  could,  even  at  ths 
ent,  see  the  flashing  eyes  of  which  he  spoke;  “  I’ve  seen  he 
at  him  as  if  she’d  wither  him  up  from  off  the  ground  he  trod 
,  with  that  contempt  she  felt  for  him.” 
muel  Prodder  grew  strangely  uneasy  as  he  listened  to  this  mt 
of  flashing  black  eyes  and  angry  looks  directed  at  James 
Conyers.  Had  he  not  seen  his  niece’s  shining  orbs  flame  fire  upon 
only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  he  received  his  death- 
wound  ?  Only  so  long— Heaven  help  that  wretched  girl— only  sc 
g  before  the  man  for  whom  she  had  expressed  unmitigated  hate 
had  fallen  by  the  hand  of  an  unknown  murderer. 

'  een  a  tartar,  this  young  woman  of  yours,”  the 
Mr.  Harrison. 


AURORA  FLOYD. 


OHA.PTER  X 

Samubl  Prodrer  could  make  very  little  of  the  composition,  ex¬ 
cept  that  it  was  perfectly  clear  that  he  had  been  missed  at  the 
inquest,  and  his  absence  commented  upon.  The  landlord  and 
shabby-genteel  man  talked  long  and  discursively  uoon  the  matter; 
the  man  in  the  velveteen  coat,  who  was  evidently  a  thoroughbred 
cockney,  and  only  newly  arrived  in  Doncaster,  required  to  be  told 
the  whole  story  before  he  was  upon  a  footing  with  the  other  two. 
He  was  very  quiet,  and  generally  spoke  between  his  teeth,  rarely 
taking  the  unnecessary  trouble  of  removing  his  short  clay  pipe  from 
his  mouth,  except  when  it  required  refilling.  He  listened  to  the 
story  of  the  murder  very  intently,  keeping  one  eye  upon  the  speaker 
and  the  other  on  his  pipe,  and  nodding  approvingly  now  and  then 
in  the  course  of  the  narrative. 

He  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth  when  the  story  wee  fimshed,  and 
filled  it  from  a  gutta-percha  ponch,  which  had  to  be  turned  inside, 
out  in  some  mysterious  manner  before  the  tobacco  could  be  estri- 
oaMd  from  it.  While  he  was  pocking  the  loose  fragments  of  shag 
f  the  pipe  with  his  stumpy  little 


finger,  he  said,  with  supreme  ca 
“  I  know’d  Jim  Conyers.” 

“  Did  you,  now  ?”  exclaimed 
wide. 

“  I  know’d  him,”  repeated  the 


us  eyes  very 
[  know’d  my 


Sunday,  you  might  have  knocked  me  down  with  f 
got  it  at  last,’  I  said ;  for  he  was  one  of  them  coves  that  goes  through 
the  world  cock-a-doodling  over  other  people  to  sich  an  extent  that 
when  they  do  drop  in  for  it  there’s  not  many  particular  sorry  for 
’em.  He  was  one  of  your  selfish  chaps,  this  here ;  and  when  a  chap 
goes  through  this  life,  makin’  it  his  leadin’  principle  to  care  about 
nobody,  he  mustn’t  be  surprised  if  it  ends  by  nobody  carin’  for  him. 
Yes,  I  know’d  Jim  Conyers,”  added  the  man,  slowly  and  thought- 
fully,  “  and  I  know’d  h:m  under  rather  pecooliar  circumstances.” 

The  landlord  and  the  other  man  pricked  up  their  ears  at  this 
point  of  the  conversation. 

The  trainer  at  Mellish  Park  had,  as  we  know,  risen  to  popularity 
from  the  hour  in  which  he  had  fallen  upon  the  dewy  turf  in  the 
wood,  shot  through  the  heart. 

“  If  there  wasn’t  any  partiklar  objections,”  the  landlord  of  the 
Crooked  Rabbit  said,  presently,  “  I  should  oncommonly  like  to  hear 
anything  you’ve  got  to  tell  about  the  poor  chap.  There's  a  deal  of 

have  scarcely  t.ilked  of  anything  since  the  inquest." 

The  man  in  the  velveteen  coat  rubbed  his  chin  and  smoked  his 
pipe  reflectively.  He  was  evidently  not  a  very  communicative  man  • 
hut  it  was  also  evident  that  he  was  rather  gratified  by  the  distinction 


muttered  sentiment, 

had  entered  the  room  while  Mr.  Prodder  had  set 
smoking  his  pipe  and  drinking  his  rum-and-water,  a  humpbacked, 
■hite-faced  man,  who  sneaked  into  the  public-house  parlor  as  if  he 
had  no  right  to  be  there,  and  seated  himself  noiselessly  at  one  of  the 
•  bles. 

Samuel  Prodder  remembered  this  man.  He  had  seen  him  through 
ie  window  in  the  lighted  parlor  of  the  north  lodge  when  the  body  of 
imes  Conyers  had  been  carried  iDto  the  cottage.  It  was  not  likely, 
jwever,  that  the  man  had  seen  the  captain. 

Why,  if  it  isn’t  Steeve  Hargraves  from  the  Park?”  exclaimed 
Softy;  “he’ll be 


ord,  as  he  looked  round  a 
1  plenty,  I  dare  sav.  We’ve  been  t 
e  added,  in  a  conciliatory  manner. 


Mr.  Hargraves  rubbed  his  clu: 
furtively,  yet  searchingly,  at  each  member  of  the  little  assembly. 

“Ay,  sure,”  he  said,  “  folks  don’t  seem  to  me  to  talk  about  an 
else.  It  was  bad  enough  up  at  the  Park ;  but  it  seems  worse  in  D 
caster.” 

“  Are  you  stayin’  up  town,  Steeve  ?”  asked  the  landlord,  i 
seemed  to  be  upon  pretty  intimate  terms  with  the  I 
Mell;-»h  Park. 

“Yes,  I’m  stayin’  oop  town  for  a  bit ;  I’ve  been  c 


that  had  sheltered  me  ever  since  I  was  a  boy,  and  you  know  who  did 
it.  Never  mind  that;  I’m  out  o’  place  now,  but  you  may  draw  me  a 
mug  of  ale — I  ve  money  enough  for  that  ” 

3  Softy  with  considerable  interest.  He 
great  catastrophe,  yet  it  was  scarcely 
likely  that  he  should  be  able  to  throw  any  light  upon  the  mystery. 
What  was  he  but  a  poor  half-witted  hanger-on  of  the  murdered  man, 
who  had  lost  all  by  bis  patron’s  untimely  death  ? 

The  Softy  drank  his  beer,  and  Bat  silent,  ungainly  and  disagree¬ 
able  to  look  upon, 

“  There’s  a  reg’l; 

der,  Steeve,”  the  landlord  said,  by  way  of  opening  a  conversation ; 
“  it  don’t  seem  to  me  as  if  the  business  was  goin’  to  be  let  drop  over 
quietly.  There’ll  be^  a  second  inquest,  I  reckon,  or  a  examination, 

before  long.” 

The  Softy’s  face,  expressionless  almost  always,  expressed  nothing 
now  but  stolid  indifference ;  the  stupid  indifference  of  a  half-witted 
ignoramus,  to  whose  impenetrable  intellect  even  the  murder  of  his 
own  master  was  a  far-away  and  obscure  event,  not  powerful  enough 
to  awaken  any  effort  of  attention. 

“Yes;  I’ll  lay  there’ll  be  a  stir  abdut  it  before  long,”  the  landlord 
continued.  “  The  papers  put  it  down  very  strong  that  the  murder 
must  have  been  done  by  some  one  in  the  house;  by  some  one  as  hnd 
more  knowledge  of  the  man,  and  more  reason  to  be  angry  against 
him,  than  strangers  could  have.  Now  you,  Hargraves,  we're  living 
at  the  place ;  you  must  have  seen  and  heard  things  that  other  people 
haven’t  had  the  opportunity  to  hear.  What  do  you  think  about  it  ?” 

Mr.  Hargraves  scratched  his  hi  . ad  reflectively. 

“  The  papers  are  cleverer  nor  me,”  he  said  at  last ;  “  it  wouldn't  do 
for  a  poor  fond  chap  like  me  to  go  again’  such  as  them.  I  think 
what  they  think.  I  think  it  was  some  one  about  the  place  did  it ; 
some  one  that  had  good  reason  to  be  spiteful  against  him  that’s 
dead.” 

An  imperceptible  shudder  passed  over  the  Softy’s  frame  as  he 
alluded  to  the  murdered  man.  It  was  strange  with  what  gusto  the 
other  three  men  discussed  the  ghastly  subject;  returning  to  it  per¬ 
sistently  in  spite  of  every  interruption,  and  in  a  manner  licking  their 
lips  over  its  gloomiest  details.  It  was  surely  more  strange  that  they 
should  do  this,  than  that  Stephen  Hargraves  should  exhibit  some  re- 


“  Him  and  Mr.  Mellish  had  never  had  an ; 

’em,  as  I’ve  heerd  of,”  answered  the  Softy. 

He  laid  such  a  singular  emphasis  upon  the  word  Mr.  that  the  th 
men  looked  at  him  wonderingly,  and  Captain  Prodder  took  his  p 
from  his  mouth  and  grasped  the  back  of  a  neighboring  chair 
firmly  ns  if  he  had  entertained  serious  thoughts  of  flinging  that  tr 
of  furniture  at  the  Softy’s  head. 


cely  knew  who  it  was 'that  spoke,  for  his 
ted  upon  Stephen  Hargraves;  and  he  never 
from  the  white  face,  and  dull,  blinking 


lodge  ?"  whispered  the  Softy, 
that  was  bad  enough  for  him 
him  ?  Who  was  it  that  wrote  1 


a  letter— I’ve  got  it,  and  I  r 


nsfl'ered.  The  men  looked  at  each  other  an 
t  said  nothing.  Samuel  Prodde 
tightly,  i 


he  wooden  chair  still  1 
shadow  of  the  queerly- shaped  i 


grasped  i 
nd  his  br< 
l  raging  s< 


“Who 
afraid  to  stop  in 


inquest?”  whispered 


her  own  home  and  hid  herself, 
Sofry.  “Who  was  it  that  was 
must  run  away  to  London  with¬ 
out  ie  iving  word  wnere  she  was  gone  fur  anybody  ?  Who  was  it 
that  was  seen  upon  the  mornin’  before  the  murder  meddlin’  with  her 
husband’s  guns  and  pistols,  and  was  seen  by  more  than  me,  ns  them 
that  saw  her  mil  testify  when  the  time  comes  ?  Who  was  this  ?” 

Again  there  was  no  answer.  The  raging  sea  labored  still  more 
heavily  under  Capt.  Prodder’s  waistcoat,  aud  his  grasp  tightened,  if 
it  could  tighten,  on  the  rail  of  the  chair;  but  he  uttered  no  word. 

perhaps,  yet;' and  he  might  want  every 


Ikin’,  when  I  just  came  in  a  while  ago,  of  a  young 
ection  with  Mr.  James  Conyers,  sir,”  said  the  Softy, 
tthew  Harrison;  “a  black-eyed  woman,  you  said; 


‘  g'  bis  wife  ?” 

The  dog-f-ncier  started,  and 


‘  Well,  in  a 
it,  rather  rel 
‘She  was  i 


■  of  speaking,  she  was  his  wife,”  he  said  at 
love  him,  loike,  wasn’t  she  ?”  a  ked  the  Softy. 


The  dog-fancier  Btared  at  the  questioner. 

“You  know  who  she  was,  I  suppose  ?”  he  said,  suspiciously. 

“I  think  I  do,”  whispered  Stephen  Hargraves.  “She  wr** 
daughter  of  Mr.  Floyd,  the  rich  banker  oop  in  London;  and  sh< 
ried  James  Conyers,  and  she  got  tired  of  him;  t 
squire  while  her  first  husband  was  alive ;  and  sh 
him  that’s  dead,  askin’  of  him  to  meet 


Capt.  Prodder  flung  aside  the  chair.  It  n 
the  Softy,  seizing  the  astonished  wretch  by  t 
^11  adtaWe’  .W1ttb  a  heap  of  cra5hin&  glasses  and  pewter  p 

“It’s  a  lie!”  roared  the  sailor;  “you  foul-mouthed  hound!  you 
know  that  it’s  a  lie !  Give  me  something,”  cried  Capt.  Prodder ; 
“  give  me  something,  somebody,  and  give  it  quick,  that  I  may  pound 
this  man  into  a  mash  as  soft  as  a  soared  ship’s  biscuit;  for  if  I  use 
my  fists  to  him  I  shall  murder  him  as  sure  as  I  stand  here.  It’s  my 
sister  Eliza’s  child  you  want  to  slander,  is  it  ?  You’d  better  have 
kept  your  mouth  shut  while  you  was  in  her  own  uncle’s  company.  I 
meant  to  have  kep’  quiet  here,”  cried  the  captain,  with  a  vague  re- 
ccllectiun  that  he  had  hetrayed  himself  and  his  purpose ;  “  but  was  I 
to  keep  quiet  and  hear  lies  told  of  my  own  niece  ?  Take  care  ”  he 
added,  shaking  the  Softy,  till  Mr.  Hnrgrn.es'  teeth  chnttered  ii  his 
hend,  ■■  or  I'll  knock  those  crooked  teeth  of  yours  down  your  ugly 
hroat,  to  hinder  you  from  telling  any  more  lies  of  mv  dead  sister’s 
only  child.”  * 

“  They  weren’t  lies,”  gasped  the  Softy,  doggedly;  “  I  said  I’ve  got 
the  letter,  and  I  have  got  it.  Let  me  go  and  I’ll  show  it  to  you.” 

. . dirty  wisp  of  cotton  neckerchief  by  which 

he  still  retain  3d  a  grasp  upon 


"Yes.” 


’  asked  the  Softy. 


Mr.  Hargraves  fumbled  in  his  pockets  for  some  minutes,  and  ulti- 
lately  produced  a  dirty  scrap  of  crumpled  paper. 

It  was  the  brief  scrawl  which  Aurora  had  written  to  James  Con- 


byStepI 
He  wc 
hands,  b 


Id  not  trust  the  precious  docume 
t  held  it  befure  Capt.  Prodder  for 
lor  stared  at  it,  anx' 


after  reading  it,  and  it  had  been  picked  up 
of  his  own  clumsy 
ful;  he  scarcely 


I  know  as  my  sister  Eliza’s  child 
but  she  did,  though,”  answered  tl 


Softy.  “But, 
our  -  ne  added,  with  cringing  civility; 
uncle.  How  was  I  to  know  aught  about 
Mrs.  Mellish,  though 


iy  mischief  t 

I  didn’t  say  anything  at  t 

I’ve  said  to-night,  if  i 


did  I  ?  though  1  might  have  said 

les  to  that,  and  have  told  no  lies. 

ut  him  that’s  dead,  and  ask  this  and  that  and  t’other,  and  go  on 
f  I  hnd  a  right  to  know  all  about  it,  I'm  free  to  fell  my  thoughts, 
ppose ;  surely  I’m  free  to  tell  my  thoughts  !" 

I'll  go  straight  to  Mr.  Mellish  aud  tell  him  what  you've  said,  you 
mdrel!”  cried  the  oaptain. 

Ay,  do,”  whispered  Stephen  Hargraves,  maliciously;  “there’s 
some  of  it  that’ll  be  stale  news  to  him,  any  how.” 


THE  REBEL  RAM  GEORGIA. 

The  rebels  have  been  very  unfortunate  in  their  naval 
Sorts;  their  greatest,  i  id:ed,  their  only  success,  thsMerrimao  came 
o  an  untimely  and  inglorious  end,  and  the  Arkansas,  after  a  brief 
areer,  was  also  destroyed.  We  now  publish  an  exuct  picture  of 
he  great  iron-plated  ram,  the  Georgia,  just  completed  at  Savannah, 
,nd  now  lying  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Jackson,  in  Savannah  river. 
)ur  Artist  says  :  “  I  send  you  herewith,  and  among  other  sketches, 
me  of  the  ram  Georgia.  She  is  armed  with  12  guns,  and  plated 
with  railroad  iron.  It  is  thought  that  her  engines  are  defective, 
since  she  has  not  yet  essiyed  to  attack  Fort  Pulaski.  If  she 
‘  was  sketched  by  one  of 

‘  '  withhold  for 


Goin’  Permiskus.”— During  the  time  when  Kirby  Smith 

wns  supposed  to  be  beleaguering  Nashville,  the  colored  population  were 
*n  a  condition  of  agitation  not  second  in  demonstrntiveui  ss  tothatnra- 
amon^  white  folks.  An  incidenttook  place  at  one  of  their  “ 


ould  be  recorded.  T  e  able-bodied  ( 
>r  the  war.  The  prevailing  in 
•  it,  and  their  patriotic  cmoiiom 


II? 

•oduced  a  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  by' delivering  himself as 
white  men'0 Ilf feJ i'‘’ounwh’Vi I-n^fo"  **  S'*  ^  W°  B°  perpiiB' 
go  permiskus  waSlhavc  fair  play. 'A  hit  let  Vm°got  n^eg’met ’nil  ofVa 
niggers,  and  dey  put  ’em  in  de  fore  front  of  do  battle,  and  hole  sides  kill 
every  one  of ’em.  I  say  so  snh  (rolling  his  eyes  around  the  nudi.  nee), 
nnd  I  ain’t  goin’  dat  way,  salt.  I  ain’t  goin’  a  step  >le«s  I  go  permiskus! 

eloquent  E' hiopian  subsided ;  and  a  solemn 
The  eyes  of  the  assembled  darkeys  snapped 
id,  nB°thc°y  thought  tbo  Chance" of goin’ 
nt,  the  meeting  adjourned  without  tuning 
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iZ'  RAFTER  DEATH. 


BY  AMANDA  T.  JONES. 

Face  to  face,  white  as  the  snow  on  the  hills, 

Eyes  piercing  eyes  and  breath  meeting  breath, 

Careless  of  pleasures,  forgetful  of  ills — 

Soon  must  I  stand  in  thy  presence,  OJDeath ! 

Nearer,  yet  nearer !  the  air  is  arcold ; 

Low  runs  the  pulse— sinks  the  Jieart  in  my  breast ; 

Nearer,  yet  nearer!  thou  emperor  old, 

Close  to  the  valley,  thine  empire  of  rest. 

Soon  wilt  thou  rob  me  of  feeling  and  power— 

Gladly  I  yield  them,  preparing  for  sleep ; 

Only  leave  with  me  my  one  little  flower— 

Alas !  in  my  field  there  is  no  grain  to  reap. 

Only  a  flower— ’tis  the  flower  of  my  love— 

This  have  I  ever  kept  blooming  and  white ; 

So  when  my  bridegroom  comes  down  from  above. 

His  smile  of  acceptance  will  gladden  my  sight. 

He  will  lean  over  me,  taking  my  hands : 

“  Love,  thou  art  mine,”  he  will  whisper,  “  my  bride ! 

Empires  uncounted,  clouds,  oceans  and  lands, 

Star,  sun  and  sphere,  at  our  feet  shall  abide.” 

Eyes  piercing  eyes,  and  breath  meeting  breath, 

Then  will  I  give  him  the  white  flower  I  hold; 

And  he  will  love  me— the  daughter  of  Death- 
Wooing  me  tenderly  out  of  the  cold. 

Oh !  the  sweet  smile  of  this  lover  of  mine— 

Kingly,  benignant,  Heaven’s  signet  of  rest! 

The  touch  of  his  lips  shall  revive  me  as  wine, 

And  life,  overflowing,  shall  heave  in  my  breast. 

Nearer,  yet  nearer— draw  nearer,  0  Death! 

Stop  the  flow  of  my  pulses,  the  play  of  my  heart ; 

Eyes  piercing  eyes,  and  breath  meeting  breath, 

So  clasping  my  white  flower,  from  earth  I  depart. 

Black  Rock,  N.  Y,  Nov.,  18G2. 


UNCLE  JOHN’S  STORY. 


There  was  a  gathering  of  relatives  a  short  time  ago  at 
the  house  of  my  father,  amoug  whom  was  Uncle  John,  a  ruddy, 
stout,  bald-headed  old  gentleman,  who  was  remarkable  for  gentle¬ 
ness  of  disposition  and  kindness  of  heart.  As  we  cosily  sat  talking 
of  one  thing  and  another,  the  conversation  fell  upon  the  individual 
prowess  of  our  soldiers  in  battle,  when  several  related  their  own  I 
experiences  of  hand  to  hand  encounters.  Suddenly,  with  the  im- 
pertinent  curiosity  of  a  sophomore,  I  asked  Uncle  John  if  he  had 
ever  fought  with  any  one  in  his  life.  I  was  a  favorite  of  his,  and 
moreover  an  invalid  whose  whims  were  usually  humored.  I  was 
troubled  with  a  pulmonary  disease,  which  had  already  made  some 
inroads  upon  my  constitution,  and  no  one  was  kinder,  nor  sympa¬ 
thised  with  me  more  than  Uncle  John  did.  I  remarked  that  my 
mother  blushed  when  I  asked  the  question,  and  uncle  regarded  her 
with  a  quizzical  expression.  The  pld  gentleman  endeavored  to  get 
rid  of  me  with  a  “  Pooh,  pooh,  nonsense,  boy,”  but  I  insisted,  and 
several  of  my  cousins  joining  me,  we  asked  the  question  in  chorus, 
when  he  finally  admitted  that  ‘‘he  believed  he  had.”  This  adrnis- 

something  behind  the  curtain  that  we  young  people  were  ignorant 


of,  and  we  pressed  him  for  the  story.  He  turned  to  Aunt  Sarah  and 
my  mother  and  asked  them  if  they  had  any  objection  to  his  gratify¬ 
ing  the  young  folk  with  an  account  of  the  “  first  spooney,  and  last 
bruiser  period  in  the  life  of  Uncle  John.  It  may  serve  as  a  stimulus 
to  my  boy,”  turning  to  me,  “in  getting  rid  of  that  ugly  customer — 
consumption.”  They  making  no  objection,  and  we  being  all  atten¬ 
tion,  he  began  his  story,  which  I  give  in  his  own  language : 

Mons.  Charles  de  Rondet  was  Professor  of  French  at  my  Alma 
Mater,  and  at  the  time  of  which  I  speak  he  had  been  in  this  country 
but  two  years,  and  spoke  our  language  imperfectly.  He  was  an  in¬ 
telligent  man,  but  his  mind  ran  in  a  groove  on  the  subject  of  the 
science  of  physics  as  applied  to.  the  perfection  of  the  human  race. 
The  principal  link  in  the  chain  of  his  theory  to  the  attainment  of 
this  end  was  harmonious  marriage  as  he  called  it.  That  is,  that 
health,  strength,  opposite  t 
mind  should  be  sine  qua  non  in  tne  se 
had  brought  with  him  from  France  1 
had  inoculated  with  these  ideas  almost  from  her  cradle.  She  wa 
then  about  eighteen,  and  could  be  called  without  exaggeration  beau 
tiful.  Sometimes  in  the  heat  of  scientific  discussion  he  referred  t 
her  as  a  tangible  illustration  of  his  idea,  her  mother  having  bee 
selected  in  accordance  ’ 

The  name  of  the  daughl 
Hebe  than  a  Diana,  and  counted  her  admirers  by  scores. 

Being  of  a  slender  frame,  with  a.  predisposition  to  consumption, : 
of  course  did  not  come  up  to  the  standard.  But  there  was  one  mai 
who  did  in  every  particular  save  one— the  intellectual  affinity.  Hi 


completely  frightened,  and  Marie’s  strenuous 
adlong  career  were  of  no  avail.  Bryson,  who 
r,  darted  out  into  the  street,  seized  the  reins 
stopping  the  animal.  In  the  effort  he 
was  dragged  a  little  way,  but  showed  his  grit  by  hanging  on.  I 
arrived  on  the  ground  just  in  time  to  see  Bryson  assist  her  in  alight¬ 
ing,  and  hear  her  thanks  to  the  chivalrous  knight  who  find  been 
doing  the  heroic  in  this  lively  little  scene.  She  said  in  her  soft 
French  accent,  and  with  a  touch  of  the  idiom : 

“  Behold  us  safe,  my  preserver.  I  can  never  render  to  you  enougli 
of  thanks,  but  be  assured  of  my  eternal  reconnaissance.  My 
father  and  myself  will  be  charm-ed  to  see  you  as  soon  as  you  may 
have  the  disposition  to  come  to  our  home.  I  have  no  doubt  it  will 
give  great  pleasure  to  my  friend  Monsieur  John,”  turning  to  me, 
“  to  accompany  you  to  our  dwelling,  seeing  he  is  acquainted  with 

And  with  an  au  revoir  the  sunshine  passed  away.  Just  about  this 
time  Cupid  sent  a  dart  whizzing  through  the  heart  of  Bryso n.  One ' 
had  gone  through  mine  some  time  before. 

I  swallowed  the  sour  grapes  which  Marie  prepared  for  me  when 
she  said  it  would  give  me  pleasure  to  accompany  Bryson  to  her 
house,  and  went  with  him,  and  he  was  the  hero  of  the  evening. 
Making  an  astronomical  observation,  I  may  say  that  the  star  of  my 
love  paled  its  ineffectual  fire  before  the  brightness  of  the  new  planet 
— Bryson.  He  had  evidently  made  a  good  impression  on  the  de 
Rondets,  and  it  was  soon  noised  about  that  Mademoiselle  Marie 
had  an  especial  predilection  for  Chevalier  Bayard,  as  she  called  him. 

It  wae  plain  that  I  should  be  obliged  to  eliminate  the  hero  Bryson, 
if  I  unshed  successfully  to  storm  the  citadel  of  Marie’s  affections.  I 
with  him  about  the 
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Celtic,  etc 
was  Bryso 


f,r  every  jest.  One  night 
up  ahruptly  and  left  the  hous 
nd  found  him  waiting  for  me 
of  the  house.  His  remark  o 


We  repaired  to  a  common  back  o 

“  Peel !”  said  my  antagonist. 

I  removed  my  coat.  He  did  the  same.  It  was  a  beautiful  night— 
the  moon  was  unusually  bright,  looking  down  upon  us  so  quietly 
and  placidly,  while  my  companion  was  ruffled  and  fuming  with 
anger.  I  could  not  help  admiring  his  compact,  muscular  frame,  as 
he  stood  waiting  for  me  with  compressed  lip  and  kindling  eye. 
There  was  no  escape,  I  must  submit  to  a  flogging. 

“Are  you  ready !’’  said  he  impatiently. 

As  soon  as  I  had  answered  in  the  affirmative  I  saw  some  6tarsthat 
were  not  in  the  firmament,  and  found  my  length  on  the  cold  grass. 

:spect  for  the  man  as  I  gathered  myself  up  for 


I  began  to  1 
round  numl 
“  Verily, 


iser,”  said  I.  But,  as  I  mentioned  b 
talking  man;  he  therefore  made  i 
t  did  with  his  clenched  fist,  laying  r 


response  with  his  tongue, 
out  on  the  grass  as  before 
The  third  round  finished  me.  He  struck  me  a  severe  blow  on  the 
breast,  which  produced  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs.  A  little  pool  of 
was  too  weak  to  rise.  As  he  picked 
:ontemptuous  tone,  with  a  grain  or  two 
easy  man  to  whip.  Our  fighting 


blood  formed  i 
me  uph 
of  pity  i 


defend  myself,  you  refuse  me  my  S 
proceeding  anything  else  than  cowa: 
His  face  flushed  with  anger  for  a  i 


■  hour— down  by  1 


I  designated  the  s 
o’clock  the  next  after 
A  half  dozen  of  us 
Bryson  in  speaking  t 

contrary.  His  face  was  serene,  and  his  manner  almost  indifferent. 
I  he  grossness  of  former  times  was  gone.  Severe  study  had  remove 

1”'°  .  J  left  him  his  muscle  and  a  thinking  heat 

im  as  a  model  type  of  a  man,  he  stepped 


,  brutal  business, 
r  satisfaction  is  the 
i  encounter  which  is  i 


handle  . . J 

ut  to  bed  in  my  friend  Bob  Sturgis’i 
jar  by,  where  I  remained  four  weeks.  It  was  vert 
““Shborhood  that  I  had  been  badly  flogged  b) 
condole  with  me.  I  treatec 
their  pity.  Among  the  rest  camt 
I  laid  there  pale  and  weak, 

little 


k  and 


soon  known 

them  drily,  for  I  could 
Prof,  de  Rondet.  He  took  my  hand, 


Pauvre  garpon !  What  idea  to  fight  yourself  against  2 


Hercules  (his  pet  name  for  Bryson).  I 


im!  you  find  yourself  0 
;ain.  Third  time,  bum  e 
eweak  at  ze  lungs,  and 


like  t 


force,  bicn fait,  et  bien  portant.  Quel  homme  que  ce  little  Hercules. 
I  am  sorry  that  you  had  in  the  idea  to  become  ze  husband  of  mafitle. 
It  cannot  be.  Jamais.  Except  you  should  have  ze  physique  to  put 
ze  little  Hercules  hors  de  combat,  as  he  to  you  has  done,”  and  the  old 
gentleman  smiled  at  the  thought  of  such  a  contingency.  I  had 
spoken  to  him  a  week  or  two  before  about  addressing  his  daughter 
with  a  view  to  marriage.  If  he  had  any  doubts  about  my  fitness 
then,  he  certainly  had  none  now.  This  flogging  had  turned 
scale  completely,  and  Bryson  was  in  high  favor.  The  Professor 
tirsued : 

“  Iq  .fine»  mon  cher,  you  have  te  mind,  but  not  ze  body,  see 
Ze  engine  is  like  to  ze  brain,  ze  steam  generating  apparatus  t 
body.  You  have  not  ze  body  to  make  ze  steam  for  your  head. 
ami,  your  head  is  good  engine,  but  your  boiler  arrangement  is  ve 
1"J  tdommage,  I  grieve  for  you.  Good-morning.  I  got 


turned.  I  was 
1  a  digger  after 
at  was  changed 


you  soon  again,”  and  my  Job’s  comforter  was  off. 

This  drubbing  was  the  hinge  on  which  my  ; 
wont  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  philology ;  I  had 
Greek  roots,  Sanscrit  derivations  and  the  like.  A1 

now.  My  disturbed  mind  settled  down  upon  on_ _ _  . 

operations,  namely,  a  determination  to  make  myself,  under  Provi- 
dence,  a  strong,  healthy  man,  if  it  were  possible,  and  give  Bryson 
a  Roland  for  his  Oliver,  and  thus  gain  the  hand  of  Marie  I  had 
misgivings  about  ever  being  able  to  cope  with  him  in  strength,  but 
loped  that  superior  agility,  which  .1  light  m  in  always  acquires  more 
readily  than  a  heavy  one,  would  prove  equal’  to  it.  Bryson  and  my- 
self  were  both  at  the  commencement  of  our  junior  year  and  in  two 
years  would  graduate,  and  I  resolved  to  give  myself  that  length  of 
time  in  in  my  preparation.  8 

1  was  tormented  with  one  apprehension :  I  was  fearful  that,  before 
the  expiration  of  that  time,  she  might,  through  the  solicitations  of 
her  father,  engage  herself  to  Bryson,  and  I  had  as  yet  no  positive 
assurance  that  she  preferred  me;  yet  my  impression  was  that  she 
did,  although  she  had  not  said  it  in  so  many  words.  Marie  had  an 
eye  for  the  ludicrous,  and  I  had  frequently  given  her  opportunities 
of  seeing  the  foibles  of  my  rival  in  our  triangular  little  talks,  and  I 


little  coquettish,  like 
? influence  0 


,s  afraid  her  peculiar 
r  choice.  I  oontinued 


ecide,  seeing  she  was  a 
1,  and  I  dared  not  open 
education  might  exert 


hopeful 

In  carrying  out  my  health  and  strength-seeking  projects  I  was 
fortunate  in  having  such  a  friend  as  Bob  Sturgis.  Athletic  sports 
were  a  passion  with  him,  particularly  skating,  rowing  and  boxing 

5* n5UriarlSifllmi°e'  ‘°0k  m°re  ‘hiln  “  °0,"m<ra  inter^* 

in  me.  Of  a  large  frame,  a  generous  nature,  he  was  the  acknow- 
ledged  champion  of  the  oppressed.  He  was  regarded  among  the 
little  fags  as  a  hero  and  by  almost  every  one  as  a  good  fellow.  We 
rented  a  secluded  little  house,  down  by  the  river,  and  went  to  work 
I  had  a  schedule  for  the  occupation  of  my  time',  with  hot, 
for  walking,  rowing,  boxing  and  gymnastics.  Mv  life  for  two  years 
was  a  routine  of  out  of  door  exercise,  of  regularity  in  eating,  sleen. 
ing  and  bathing.  At  the  end  of  that  time  I  was  a  changed  m»S 
Such  perfect  health  was  a  sixth  sense  to  me.  8 

While  I  was  thus  absorbed,  rumor,  came  to  my  ears  now  and  then 
coim  me  oVth^Tdr  °"'  of  the  idll!8t  hc  h“<i  he- 

tions  were  perfect,  and.  that  he  was  beginnio^t^attoi^aome 
reputation  as  a  debater  in  the  literary  societv  to  which  he  helnn^/i 
I  noticed,  when  I  met  him,  that  his  face 'was  losing  some  of  its 
ruddiness  and  assuming  a  more  intellectual  type.  It* was  plain  he 
.  also  had  a  Plan-  I  conjectured  that  he  was  trying  to  raise  himself 
to  the  intellectual  level  of  Marie.  As  time  rolled 
became  with  me  a  conviction. 


strength  and  knowledge  of  boxing,  I  determined  to  bring  n 
a  close,  and  accordingly  called  on  Bryson.  I  knocked  at  hi,  door  and 
recognised  his  voice  bidding  me  enter.  I  stood  ia  the  middle  of  the 
room,  waiting  some  minutes,  before  he  raised  his  eyes  from  his  book, 
he  was  so  aosorbed  in  his  studies.  I  was  surprised  at  his  change  of 
manner.  The  old  boisterous  tone  and  levity  of  expression  were  re¬ 
placed  by  a  quiet,  thoughtful  demeanor,  and  a  voice  that  was  gentle 
yet  firm  I  came  to  his  room  without  one  revengeful  feeling,  and 
seeing  him  so  quiet  and  gentlemanly,  I  felt  ashamed  of  my  mission. 


While  I  was  ad  .  iring  him  t,r.  __  _ _ 

forward,  and  said : 

hat  my  antagonist 
m  of  my  being  here 

10  comront  Mm  in  an  encounter  which  is  alike  repugnant  to  my 
feelings  and  principles.  If,  therefore,  this  fight  should  result  in  my 
opponent  being  put  to  bed  as  before,  the  responsibility 
upon  himself  alone,  for  he  has,  during  two  years,  nursec 
r  revenge  of  an  act  which  I  had  almost  forgotten  one  month  after 
occurred^;  and  he  who  can  harbor  a  spirit  of  revenge  for  a  trivial 

icrefore  have  nothing  further  to  do  with  this  man  after  this  busi¬ 
es  has  been  disposed  of.  I  am  ready.” 

Without  an  iota  of  the  revenge  he  imputed  to  me,  I  was  however 
;ttled  at  his  foregone  conclusion  of  putting  me  to  bed  and  felt 
gcr  for  the  fray.  I  remarked  since  we  were  on  the  ground  that  he 
is  absorbed  about  something  foreign  to  the  matter  in  hand,  and 
batever  it  was,  it  seemed  to  afford  him  great  pleasure.  Except 
bile  he  was  talking,  he  stood  in  a  dreamy  abstraction,  and  now 
id  tnen  his  face  was  radiant  with  happiness.  I  inferred  that  it 
ust  be  an  extraordinary  cause  that  could  render  a  man  so  distrait 
1  the  eve  of  a  like  contest.  Without  puzzling  myself  further  about 
“  of  this  singularity  of  manner,  I  simply  said,  “I  was 

it  we  went  to  work.  Knowing  that  my  body 
at  sustain  the  injury  that  his  could,  I  stood  on  the  defensive, 
aed  determined  to  finish  up  the  whole  thing  in  as  short  a 
possible,  and  rushed  upon  me  in  the  most  belligerent  fashion 
quick  succession,  which  I  skilfully  par- 
ment  with  surprise  at  the  defence  of  the 
work  more  scientifically.  Now  a  feint, 

thump  on  the  1  ft  h  Id  ^  ^  f°r£°™e  m.inutes>  and  finall>'  a 
friend  Bob  who  stood  behind  me.  I  was  up  again  as  quick  as  thought 
and  at  it  again.  For  five  minutes  or  more,  I  bore  up.  successfully 
under  a  vigorous  assault,  when  a  stunning  blow  on  the  right  shoul¬ 
der  sent  me  spinning  like  a  top  again  into  Bob’s  friendly  arms.  As 
I  lay  for  half  a  minute,  supported  by  my  friend,  I  whispered : 

“  Tt  was  lik«  kick  of  a  horse,  that  last  one,  Bob.” 

“  But  don’t  you  see  he  is  getting  tired,  while  you  are  fresh  as  0 
daisy,”  said  he,  encouragingly.  “  Give  '  ' 
and  you  will  have  things  your  own  way 
right.  He  was  getting  tired 

enduring  effort.  My  training  had  given 


ready,”  and  v 


He  stopped  for 

T>  nnd  then  wen: 
iow  a  foiled  blow 


0  good  thumps 


Yet  he  v 
threw  into 
down  as  fa 
dous  blow 


js  had  unfitted  him 
powers  of  endurance  which  I 

ewed  the  contest.  This  time  I  was  the  aggre'ssor,  and  after  press- 
ilosely  for  some  time,  succeeded  in  knocking  him  down 
is  very  soon  on  his  feet  again,  but  much  exhausted.  I  non 
11  my  reserved  strength,  and  knocked  him 
couia  get  up,  and  finished  him  with  c 
neck  whioh  left  him  on  the  ground 
Seeing  him  bleeding  and  helpless,  I  was  seized  with  re 

. [riends  ia  reviving  him.  As  ho  began  to  recover  slowly 

118  arms  to  d  ‘find  himself  from  imiginary  blows.  His 
bewildered  senses  coming  back,  he  realized  his  condition,  and  saw 
mrtcrin^auaioie  voiitUde  °n  the  surrounding  faces.  He  said  in 
“  A  practical  lesson  in  humility.  I  deserve  this  for  my  boasting." 
At  this  I  could  not  restrain  myself.  I  caught  his  hand  and  asked 
im  to  forgive  me— explained  that  I  had  done  all  to  obtain  Marie, 
.e  answered  faintly : 

“Love’s  labor  lost.  Marie  became  Mrs.  Bryson  this  morning.” 

11-regulated  families 


1 0 ward  noon  tlie  curtain  rolled  up,  and  we  saw  that  »• 
i'rinJl,raMwn8nUr.gr  Wl*-«  in,  confb.pMi’iou.  Tremendous  though  tlihf 

H.r°lc  D„b  of  V.  S.  Troop,  nor.,.,  me  Ri.ppiUuumock. 

!'  I*  ^  ^  avf  oiir^olfllora’to’ihe^gbp.l 

oo(  carry  oil  iSjfvK"' (Jen? 


I'l-iii-. 


,hri I1** corresponcleuc  of  the  Tribune  were  on  the 


shrouded  the  lower  part  of  llie  scone,  floatlm-  a  few  fe 
ti-oonfl  wl.U^'i'in^H  WnB  rc8p\ende“t.  The  sh°orc  was  , 
K00pB‘  jyhue  the  glimmer  ol  tlie  bayonets  and  tho  camt 
picture  never  to  be  fo. gotten.”  1 


Midnight. 

ana!  ar^t 


OUR  IRON-CLAD  NAVY-LAUNCH  OF  THE  KEOKUK. 

hiaT^ofh0f-Dec?^ber  wDLprove  an  eventM  day  in  the 
the  Eyric9so!;rh0n'C-  “nYViT*16  battery’  Keokuk,  and 

the  firl  f  j,  batteries,  Catskill  and  Nantucket,  were  launched, 
took  «,W°  frnrn1  S®  ^0S,t0n-  'fh?  launch  of  the  Keokuk 

A,ace  fr0™  thDe  Dry  Dock  Iron  Works,  foot  of  11th  street, 

sfiSSt-EfiSSSSSss 

motion  launched  well,  and  was  exceedingly  buoyant.  1 
!~  -'-  •  •fly  consists  in- 


ilena,  Capt.  Rhind,  of 
•resent.  The  vessel  w 
1  launched  well,  and 
^ke^novelty  of  her  construction 

i  ss 


Yquol 
t  Inch 


The  bulwark, 

lonitors  has  mnde  us  'Americans 
wer  one  another.  Sir.  Whitney  : 

)ver  a  groundwork  of  half-inch  rol 

hi?knJo!Ck’  nlte,rInately  with  sti 

Stes  of Vron th2e?n’i^  t]\fre  nr?  t7°,or  tbree  five-eight ; 
ide  is  not  quite  two  inches  thic£  ^leTheU'lfoYeMmo?11 tteko'Se. 
l  oocleu-hnlng  and  plates  together  make  over  six  ’  “  1 

The  turret  is^  somewhat  similarlv  mnde.  The  Vonimki. 


filSSunfofrhe ' tvhesLl  Xonld  ,[halfincTe8  W » ■  .tSSd  ii  ou? 

m,mv  is  sfrYnlW,°D?rCnhn8A  wbi,1® tlie  ™88  ^eu  toflthcr  is  deemed  by 
1 ,8AfJ ^lth®  Plat?8  were  laid  over  each  other.  Y 


l  it’s  enough,  seeing  it  is  t 


“But  what  became  of  Mrs.  Bryson  ?”  asked  I. 
“  There  she  sits  on  the  sofa,  quite  matter-of-. 
s  romantic  as  Shakespeare’s  Juliet.” 

“What!  mother?” 

“  And  father  is  Bryson  ?’’ 

“Exactly.” 

“  And  you  married  Marie’s,  that  is,  mother’s  i 
“Right  again.  And  now,  my  boy,  I  trust  yo 
Kperience,  and  follow  my  example  in  all  save  tl 
>me  a  stout  hearty  old  gentleman  like  myself.” 


BOMBARDMENT  OF  FREDERICKSBURG. 

he  Rubicon  is  passed,”  and  the  grand  army  of  the 
ac  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  Rappahannock.  Previous  to 
Dvement  being  accomplished,  the  shameless  vi  --lation  by  the 
of  the  agreement  entered  into  between  Gen.  Burnside  and 
the  municipal  authorities  of  Fredericksburg  forced  upon  the  Fede¬ 
ral  commander  the  bombardment  ' 

Times  correspondent  thus  describes 


:  city.  The  New  York 


i  fire  of  all  5 


total  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  guns,  ranging 
’  Parrott’s,  to  four  and  a  half  inch  siege  guns,  posted 
'''♦'■e  arc  of  the  circle,  formed  b>  the  bend  of  the 
r  derlcksburg,  oponed  on  the  doomed  city. 

. .  ” 


PAPER  AND  PAPER  STOCK. 

[We  copy  from  the  New  York  Tribune  the  following  letter 
a  subject  of  absorbing  interest,  and  present  positive  practical  impor. 
Illustrated  1 


d.— Publisher  j 


>aM;,» 

Seri,  obtained  ffomfSe%uSid.  ^di" dSamT iowia Sr  “Yfplr  stock-” 


:s Tn Si' nearer  hom^^No^need 
c  supply  of  good  paper  stock,  than  which 
a  a,nfl  immediately  available.  I  refer  now 

^^paifphrtmn^wu  “Se  *  tl  °hi°’ 

er  stock.  ’ln;trie!  W  8ta'>8,  one-fq^ 


rilmiiB,  etc.,  and  which  hav 
part  in  weight  Ts'lirM-class 


ix  this  year  ra 

waste.  Properly  broken  and  cleaned,  this  aggregate  h  ould  yield  about 
14,0 10  tons  of  the  very  best  paper  stock  in  the  world— equal  to  iwo-tbirds 
ol  the  total  amount  of  rags  hitbcito  imported  annually,  and  equal  in 
value,  at  the  present  price  of  pnper  stock,  to  nearly  $2,000,000.  The 
cx°l<lanarioiiU8'in8  tU  S  VaBt  Bupply  11110  mnrket  la  tc®  obvious  to  need 
The  only  difficulty  in  utilizing  this  supply  of  paper  stock,  realizing 
the  relief  which  it  would  afford,  nnd  preventing  a  further  advance  in 


id  anYged^  Vh  ic^1 1  %^\ieve  ilf dcstfnedto  workP  aDd  portablc’a“d1en8,Jy 
Sani^'^and^Iaiyory'flaxYriik^mid^cleaner'fwhfe^mtiy^'^ee^n^i^the 
Harlem  Railway  Building,  White  street,  Room  No.  20),  andkwhich  at  a 
single  opt  ration  removes  fully  iour-llfths  of  the  shoove  or  woody  sub- 

The  cost  of  this  machine  (and  I  wish  to^have  i ^understood  that  I  have 

requires  no  skill  be>ond  what  any  boy  may^i cquire  in  live  minutes,  anti 
may  be  set  up  by  any  ordinary  mechanic  In  half  a  dav. 

By  a  prompt  application  of  this  ma  Line  (which  will  easily  clear  a  ton 
of  flax-straw  per  day)  to  the  vaBt  piles  of  flux  in  the  West,  it  sccmB  to 
me,  our  paper  manufacturers  may  be  supplied  with  an  abundance  of 
paper  stock  of  the  best  kind,  and  nt  once,  without  any  change  in  ex¬ 
isting  machinery,  and  without  launching  out  into  uovel.nnd  coBtiy  ex- 
of  paper.  ’  **  ’  °  iFouri 

No.  13  East  38th  Street. 


Claus.— Rickards  &  Co.,  of  Nassau  street,  have, 

usunl  spirit,  of  enterprise,  provided  a  souvenir  for  the  season, 
pc  of  a  basket,  the  contents  of  which  are  so  varied  and  in¬ 
teresting  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  all. 

Georgia  Conscript’s  Experience.— A  lYiend  who  wit- 

id  the  battle  of  Autietnm  and  remained  in  that  region  for  some  days 
ding  to  the  wounded^  teUs^me  th  «t  he  found  a  Georgia  conscript  on 
Bhrcds'nn^a  p^irof  trovvaers  out  at  th/ knee'end  seat^ThlT kindness 
'my  friend  elicited  from  him  Ills  name  and  some  interesting  pnrticuj 


TheyjpresBcd  me^i 


chifdJens 


1  dying.  I 


oliday  Tiajes.—  All  who  t 

ih  every  one  feels,  to  make  a  fr 

m  street,  one  of  tho  complctest  assortmi 
□  please  thrir  friends.  Any  person  with  s 


to  fulfil  the  pleasant  duty, 

whioh  overy  one  feels,  to  moke  a  friend  or  relative  "  ’  ‘ 

Forsyth  &  Co’s.,  18  John  street,  1 
'■-'rytlilng  calculated  to  plmee  th 

pumbuse  an  elegant  and  appropriate  gift. 
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- There  were  371  ea.es  of  diphtheria  I*  Halifax,  N.  S.,  Inst  week. 

b^saMr'  wcrec,i'"Jljr  *“*  th”° ««« 

^1SSS“‘-  B°“  lBBt  October,  comcl-halr 
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IN  ADVANCE  OF  THE  GBAND  ARMY,  TO  DRIVE  OFF  THE  REBEL  RIFLEMEN,  WHO  WERE  FIRING .  UPON  THE  UNION  PONTONIERS,  WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  10. 
Mb.  Hehbi  IIitoJ— See  Page  214.  ■ 
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FRANK  LESLIE’S  ILLUSTRATED  NEWSPAPER, 


SPLENDID  HOLIDAY  PRESENTS!  cSttS 

BAR  attached.  A  Snroplr-Chain  will  be  forwar  ed, 


THE  GREATEST  OPPORTUNITY  EVER  OF¬ 
FERED  TO  SECURE  GOOD  JEWELLERY 
AT  LOW  PRICES. 

100,000 

WATCHES,  CHAINS,  SETS  OF  JEWFLbERY,  GOLD  PENS, 
BRACELET*,  LOOKETS,  RINGS,  GENTS’  PINS, 
SLEEVE-BOTTONS.^STUDS,  ETC.,  ETC., 

Worth  ©300,000. 

To  be  a  Id  for  0  e.  Dollir  each,  without  regard 
to  value,  and  not  to  be  paiafor  tid  you  know  what  you 

time  get  our  Circular  containing  full  list  and  part 
lure,  also  terns  to  Agents,  which  we  want  in  ev 
Regiment  and  Town  in  the  country. 

T  TT.  WINSLOW  &  Co., 

ono  * - NewYorl 


l£S'% 


R,  'by  J. 
j,  Chains,  J 


ENAMEL,  with  PATENT 

.  ir  ed, 

«b,  uu  receipt  or  ONE 
GUSON,  Importer  " 
■•to,  203  Broadway,  N. 


Cleanse  the  Blood. 

T7C7ITH  corrupt,  disordered  or  vitiated 

V  T  Blood,  you  must  be  sick  all  over,  rt  may 
burst  out  in  Pimples,  or  Sores, .or  In  some  active  dis¬ 
ease,  or  it  may  merely  keep  you  listless,  depressed 
and  good  for  nothing.  But  you  cannot  have  «•  .od 
heultn  while  your  blood  is  impure.  Ayer’s  Sarfi 
xllla  purges  out  these  impurities  aud  stimulates 
health  aud  expelling  disease.  8  Hei^it?apldhr  ei 
a  variety  of  complaints  which  are  caused  by  impm 
of  the  blood,  sucii  as  Scrofula  or  Kings’  Evil,  Tumui  * 
Ulcers,  Sores,  Eruptions ,  Pimples,  Blotches,  Boils l 
St.  Anthony’s  Fire,  Bose  or  Erysipelas,  Tetter  t  ~  A 
Bheum,  Scatd  Head,  Ringworm.  Cancer  or  Can 
Tumors ,  Sore  Ei/es,  Female  Diseases,  such  ns 

Syphilis  or  Venereal  Diseases'? j]i  er  \ Complaints  and 
Heart  Diseases.  Try  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 
see  for  yourself  the  surprising  activity  with  w; 
demises  the  blood  and  cures  the  disorders. 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  is  so  universally 
known  to  surpass  every  other  remedy  for  the  cur 
Coughs, jCoUis,  Injhienza,  Hoarseness,  Croup,  B-, 
Consumptive  Patients  hi  advanced  stoges  ofthe 

AVer’s  Cathartic1  Pills— for^ostiueH&ss  1 
pepsia,  Indigestion,  Dysentery,  Foul  Stomach,’ Jn 
dice,  Headache,  Heartburn,  Piles,  Rheumatu.n, 

fSi’e<’™edS=“e.‘nBll0,rtr0r  ““  flM  ***»»'*■ 

Prepared  by  DR.  J.  0.  \AYEB  A  CO.,  Lowell, 


The  Shaler  Parlor  Skate  Depot, 

440  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 

This  is  the  only  FIooi 
^§^§§1  Skate  ^the  use  of  which  will 

°fCAUTIoSf— ' The  public, 

,  _  My  Skating  Hall  is  ( 

y,  and  Wednesday  nights,  for  -instruction. 
t  desirable  stock  of  Ice  Skates  in  the  market 
by  0.  M.  VAIL,  440  Broadway.  C 


A  SPLENDID  HOLIDAY  GIFT ! 


BEAUTIFUL  AND  EFFICIENT 

$5  Kuimmg-Stitcli  Sewing  Machine. 

The  embodiment  of  practical  utility  and  extreme 
simplicity,  makes  the  useful  liimniug.stilcli  very 
rapidly  and  perfect  with  a  common  needle,  and  will 
last  a  lifetime.  Its  simplicity,  efficiency  and  utility 
confirmed  by  the  First  Premium  at  the  New  York 
State  Fair.  Any  child  of  six  or  eight  years  can  under¬ 
stand  it  and  use  it  successfully.  Put  up  in  u  neat  case, 
wjtn  full  instructions  and  25  needles.  Collected  on 
delivery,  or  when  the  $5  is  enclosed  in  the  order  sent 
tree  of  express  charges.  A  splendid  chance  for 
Affen-ies.  For  particulars,  seethe  Winter  Number  of 
MME.  DEMOREST’S  MIRROR  OF  FASHIONS, 
"liars SPAddress  of  Sewin£>  eto.,  stamp  lor  Cir- 

3?8  '  MME.  DEMOREST,  473  Broadway,  N.Y. 


SEWING-  MACHINES 

FOR  HOLIDAY  FRE32NTS. 

FINKLE  &  LYON 

SEWING  MACHINES, 

Hemiuer.  The  beBt  MaekWs  for  Family  uscl^Call 
and  examine. 

OOOo  OFFICE,  No.  538  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 


97he  Harly  Physical  degeneracy  of 

AMERICAN  PEOPLE, 

Jl^decUne  ofCWldhood  and 


And  the  early  melancholy  declii 

thTrrbyULun^m8rieHv^yP??T  ST.?“E>  ^hysidan 

1  Treati  ""WBiM _ _ 

^  Wasting 
I  Digestion. 


)  Troy  Lung  and  Hygienic  Institute. 
VTreutise  on  the  above  subject,  the 
s  Debility,  Marasmus  and  Consumpt 
oi  the  Vital  Fluids  the  mysterimin  nnrt 
for  Palpitation,  Impaired  Nui 


6  Psychomancy.”— How  either  sex  may  fas- 

lunteand  gain  the  love,  confidence,  nflection  and  good 
'ill  of  any  person  they  choose,  instnnt.y.  This  simple 
sue1'1  ^un‘ement  Clin  posBeas,  securing  certain 

— an  extraordinary  book,  of  great  intoe^t^thh-d^di- 
WILLIAM  &’  CO.,  Publisher sf  box  2,300^  Phila- 


A  New  Story  by  Arthur. 

Number  of  Arthur’s  Home  Magazine.  For  sale 

Matr*.  syt  j&ssss-  dscsfifcft 

Street,  Philadelphia.  378-806 

McClellan  Sftedal- 

THE  MCCLELLAN  MEDAL,  in  Silver,  Bronze 
Nickel,  Copper  and  Tin,  now  leadv.  Specimens  in 
Nickel,  Copper  or  Tin,  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  25 
cents.  Collectors,  Sutlers  and  Dealers  supplied  bv 
the  100  or  1,000.  Circulars  sent  free.  Address  V 

iAb  C-  Ui’HAM, 

378o  403  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


A  MERRY  CHRISTMAS 

AND  A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAH  1 

GEMTIVK 

IRISH  AND  SCOTCH  WHISKEY, 

JOHN  MoAULIFFE,  . 

41  and  43  Nassau  Street,  New  York, 

Has  on  hand  a  large  stock  of  Irish  and  Scotch 
Whiskey  of  many  years  importation.  10, OC 
ready  for  the  comiugfesflve  season.  Hollas  ' 
imported  irom  the  Lonoon  Docks  flue  01 
Sherry,  Osborn’s  Port  (so  recommended  for 
line  Old  East  India  Madeira,  Pure  Jamaica  vxu 
Tom  Gin,  Old  Highland  Scotch  Whiskey,  James 
Henesgi  &-  Co^s  ‘  - - ~ 


UioMeii 


.t’ch _ 

really  genuine  articles  are  invited 


e;  Barela] 


Guinness':-,  mnl  A 


House.,  /ST  Or dei 


7  mnil  promptly  attended  t 


JUST  TRIBUTE  TO  MERIT  ! 

AJT  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  LONDON, 

DUBYEA’S  MAIZENA 

Was  the  only  “preparation  for  food  from  Indian 
- -  -  -•  rable  mention 

8i:n eh  bin'll 
luxury  of 

viace'tlia  most  sceptical.  Makes'  Puddings,  Cakes, 
Custards,  Blancmang-,  &o.,  without  isinglass,  with 
rAW  nr  eggs,  at  a  cost  astonishing  the  moat  econ- 
.  slight  addition  to  ordinary  Wheat  Flour 


Prepared  Corn  Maizena  Flour” 

-  tanding.  The  1 . 

single  fault.  One  trial  ' 


A  ^moat^  delicious  article  ol  food  for  children  and 

Mimufficturecf  nt° GL EN  CoV^LONgTsLAND. 

WHOLESALE  DEPOT,  160  FULTON  ST. 
09-80  WM.  D  UR  YE  A,  General  Agent. 


Attention,  Masons  and  Soldiers- 


■  Pla*ed  Vest  Chal 


together  with  my  wholesale  Circular! 
B.  T.  HAYWARD, 
Manufacturing  Jeweller, 
208  Broadway,  New  York. 


JUST  READY, 

NEW  GOODS  FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS, 

An  opportunity  not  to  be  lost  sight  of.  Agents 
States*1  ^  0VCry  T<>Wn  ^  Reglmeut  th0  United 
$100,000  WORTS  or 
WATCHES,  CHAINS.  SET3  OF  JEWELLERY 
PINS,  RISGS,  GOLD  PENS  AND  PEN0TL8, 
\n-.\  kk,  si  i;i:\  i;  m  th.ns  and 
STUDS,  SCARP  PINS,  Etc.,  Etc ,  Etc., 

3700 _  18  John  St.,  N.  *Y. 


All  goods  warranted  strictly  pure.  They  are 

RIGHT  CARR  PICTURES 

For  $1,  at 

K.  W.  BENICZKY’S 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  ROOMS 
No.  2  New  Chambers  St.,  cor.  of  Chatham  St.  o 


BOOHS,  CARDS,  PRINTS. 

LONDON,  PARIS  and  YANKEE  NOTIONS.  Clr. 
...l.-.  eeQt  on  receipt  of  stamps.  Address, 

MACKEY  &  CO.,  81  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


TO  ALI.  WANTING  D ARMS'. 

_  Bf.ea-  0al7  30  ndles  from  Philadelphia.  Delightful 
boiled  in  milk ^11  product  Stable  withKu^yeJrs!  ^“dtchr^ls^^dKeTv 
Hundreds  are  settling  Apply  to  CHAS.  K  LANDIoj 


From  Report  of  Solon  Robinson,  Ag.  Ed.  Tribune  i 
“  It  is  one  ofthe  most  extensive  fertile  tracts,  in  an 
Imost  level  position,  and  Bnitable  condition  ior  plea- 
ant  farming,  that  we  know  of  this  side  of  the  Western 


Get  the  Best  I 

COOLEY’S  CABINET  PRINTING  PRESS. 

The  cheapest  iinC:  best  thing  out. 

Send  for  Circulars,  inclobtag  stamp. 

J.  G.  COOLEY  &  CO.  No.  1  Spruce  St.,  N.Y. 


HOLIDAY  PRESETS! 


^un  for  the  Holidays  and  Winter  Even- 


0— Johnson's  Union  Washing-  l&achine 

reliable  for  llospitals^Hotels^an^  FamdUes  genertdly 
J.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  457  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


book.  Address 

DR.  ANDREW  STONE, 


#  Fifth  St.,  Troy,  N.Y. 


TO  CANVASSING  AGENTS 
Extraordinary  Profits  ! 
GKRIOAT  INDUCEMENTS 

That  Splendid  Illustrated  Work, 

FRANK  LESLIE’S 

PSCTORifiL  history  of  the  war, 

Will  be  furnished  to  Canvassers  and  Newsdealers 
terms  that  will  afford  a  GREATER  PROFIT  th 
was  ever  before  obtained  on  any  publication.  It 
the  most  BEAUTIFULLY  EMBELLISHED  wo 
ever  printed  In  Atoerica.  For  terms,  address 

SINCLAIR  TOUSEY,  General  Agent, 


THE  SECRET  OUT! 

Humbug  Exploded  I  A  “Book  of  Wondero  I” 
Containing  more  than  1 ,000  “  Mistakes  Corrected’ 
A  n  »  FAt8  unti  1,utl’nr8  Bevealed.”  “  Employment  for 
TA  AirtMi  >> ;Qey; Making  Rejeipts  and  Discoveries 
(Artidclul  Gold,  Silver  ana  Dlnm-mds.  Graham’s  On- 
f^ArL°l  Embd™lng;  R-rey’s  Horse-Tamlng 
«J«tvthl.»r\0ek  1,iro>  Fire  Euting,  Hunter’s  Secret— 

sss 

real  merit.  and^ractical^uMUt^Veeded  hv^everv 
family.  Great  profits  re  llzed.  y  378  * 


SALEABLE.  Those  now 


BEST,  CHEAPEST,  and  ] 


6®nd  oux  Circular.  ’ 

MSo  THISTLE  4)  CO.,  128  and  1B0  Naswu-st.,  5 


$8— Johnson  s  Union  Clothes  Wring-er. 

_ade  oi  galvanized  iron  and  vulcanized  India  rubber 
Never  gets  out  of  order.  Is  admitted  to  be  the  best  in 
and  will  fit  any  tub  or  box— price  $8. 
o  J.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  457  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

lead,  Mark  and  Learn  the  contents  of  that 
and  Medical  Adviser/'0  b^WM^ARL^^D?,^^ 
pages.  Mailed  everywhere  in  sealed  envelopes,  on 
receipt  of  25  cents  (stamps).  Address  58  White  St. 


important: 

If  you  wiBh  to  know  what  your  Taxes  are,  buy 

TRANK  LESLIE  S 

POCKET  TAX  BILL. 

The  neatest  thing  ever  published. 

PRICE  10  CENTS. 


Highest  Premium,  World’s  Fair,  London,  1862. 

SEE  THE  RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS. 
375-80  OFFICE,  505  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 


Retired  Ck - - - - - -  w. 

in  a  lew  days,  after  many  years  of  great  nervous  suf¬ 
fering,  is  willing  to  assist  others  by  sending  (free),  on 
the  receipt  of  a  postpaid  directed  envelope,  a  copy  of 
the  pre sen pti°n  used.  Direct,  the  Rev.  JOHN  M 
DAGNALL,  180  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  370-82 


WEDDING  CARDS 


HHEUMATISm,  WHO  HAS  IT? 

;  has  been  confessedly  acknowledged  by  thousands 
ha  Iinvn  naoH  «%<»*•  — ^^atro  Metak 


A  SOAP  AND  CANDLE  MANUFACTORY  in  o 
of  the  most  prosperous  cities  in  C  mndn,  at  prese 
yMdmg  a  bluhly  remunerative  proflt.  alhs  preee 
occupant  not  having  sufficient  capital  to  curry  on  t 
Inrtn^o/ffivorable  terms  0805  WlU’  deslre“> takc 
378  Address  W.  J-  ’ 


New  Novels  by  Lady  Clara  Cavendish, 

o  Woman  of  the  World.  Lisa,  or  the  Mesmer- 
Vi™ 1m.  The  Divorte.  a  Tale  of  Fashionable  Life. 


To  Consumptives. 

PHE  Advertiser,  having  been  restored  to  health 
A-  in  a  few  weeks,  by  a  very  simple  remedy,  after 
aaving  suffered  several  years  with  a  severe  Lung 
Affection,  and  that  dread  disease.  Consumption,  is 

opy  of  the  prescription  used  (free  of  chT^o),e^th 
Urections  for  preparing  and  using  the  some,  which 

The  only  ob)oet°rfTr«dvirti"Berte 
sending  the  prescription  is  to  benefit  the  afflicted,  and 
.pread  information  which  he  conceives  to  be  invaluable, 
md  he  hopes  every  sufferer  wUl  try  his  remedy,  as  it 
will  costthem  nothing,  and  may  prove  ablesBing  Par 
ies  wishing  the  prescription  will  plense  address 

REV.  EDWARD  A.  WILSON  i 

JT.Y. 


uy  man  ior  si  25.  METTAM  &  CO.,  429 Bro  riway 
Send  for  a  Circular.  Secured  by  English  and  Ameri- 

<ms<wmz -  aaw  i-.-  370-? 

THE  ALBION,  ^Established  'hi  1 6SU^ ' 

DBVOTMJ  TO 

MEWS,  POLITIOS,  OHITIOI8M,  AND 
GENERAi  uteratuhe. 

Pkiob  $3  per  Annum  ;  0  Casiys  pan  Corr. 

^  aa&tb  &%:  T 


Employment  at  Uour 

Either  sex— suitable  for  a  livelihot 
in  every  city  and  town.  Large  pre 


PATENT  CAN¬ 
TERING  HORSES 
delight- 


HOLXDAY 

AND  BIRTHDAY  GIFTS 
FOR  CHILDREN. 


expand  the  chest,  and  learn 


I  stamp  incl . 

.  .  kt.  Also,  a  large  assortment  of  Sleighs,  Pro- 
l * '  1 1 •  i  s,  DrmiiM,  oil'.,  err. 

OOP  L.  TIBBALS ,  No.  4S0  Broadway, 

Beauty.— Hunt’s  Bloom  of  Roses,  a  charming, 
lelicate  and  natural  color  for  the  cheeks  or  lips ;  will 
not  wash  off  or  injure  the  skin.  It  remains  perma¬ 
nent  for  years  and  cannot  be  detected.  Mailed  free 
(or  $1.  HUNT  &  CO.,  Perfumers,  133  South  Seventh 
St.,  Philadelphia.  ooo 


The  Confessions  and  Experience  oi 
an  Invalid. 

PUBLISHED  for  the  benefit  and  as  a  warping 
and  a  caution  to  young  men  who  suffer  from 
Nervous  Debility,  Premature  Decay,  &o.:  supplying 
at  ihe  same  time  the  means  of  Self-Cu’re.  fey  one  wh! 
has  cured  himself  after  being  pu.  to  great  expense 
through  medical  Imposition  and  quackery.  By  In- 

Esq..  Bedford.  Kings  County,  N.  Y.  370  62 


Do  You  Want  Luxuriant  Whiskers 
or  Moustaches  ? 

ffyf  Y  Onguent  will  force  them  to  grow  heavily  In 
J1X  six  weeks  (upon  the  smoothest  face)  without 

ioaNassau  St^New  York. 
SONNTAG  &  BEGGS 

9IUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

FINE  VIOLINS  AND  STRINGS, 

GERMAN  ACCORDEONS, 

so 


.  .  /tte 

free,  to  any  address 
R.  G.  GRAHAM, 


The  Cheapest  Place  in  the  World 

FOR  WATCHES  AND  JEWELLERY. 

FOR  WATCHES  AND  JEWELLERY. 

FOR  WATCHES  AND  JEWELLERY. 
Forty-Three  Hundred  and  Seventeen  Articles. 
Forty-Three  Hundred  and  Seventeen  Articles. 
Forty -Three  Hundred  and  Seventeen  Articles. 
FOR  FIFTY  DOLLARS. 

FOR  FIFTY  DOLLARS. 
t  FOR^FIFT  Y  DOLLARS. 

5BURY, 

Providence,  1 

Moustaches  aud  Whiskers  in  42  D; 

Hunting,  Fishing  and  many  other  Great  Se< 
all  in  the  BOOICOF  WONDERS.  7,500  sol. 

Ed.  Price  only  20  cts.  8for$l.  Mailed  free 
Address  C.  E.  HUNTER  &  CO.,  Hinsdale,  b 


mweLZUkW,  EBBY  <&  CO.’S 

LOTTERIES  I 

Authorized  by  the  States  of 

Kentucky 

AUD 

Missouri, 

raw  dally,  -In  public,  under  the  superintendence  ol 

A&*  The  Managers’  OfflceB  ore  located  at  Covin  ton 
tentuoky,  and  St.  LouiB,  Missouri. 

PRIZES  VARY  FROM 

$2  50  TO  $100,000  ! 

Tickets  from  $2  50  to  $20  ! 

Circulars,  giving  Ml  explanation  and  the 
Schemes  to  be  drawn,  will  be  Bent,  free  of  expens 
by  addressing 

MURRAY,  EDDY  &  GO.,  Covington,  Kontuci 


Entered  accordii 


Wo.  SI^y-Yol.  XV.] 


NEW  YORK,  JANUARY  3,  1863. 


[PRICE  8  ( 


THE  RETREAT  TO  FALMOUTH,  VA. 

We  illustrate  this  i 

and  yet  the  brightest  pages  in  o 


ie  of  the  darkest 
x  history,  for  never 
erly  qualities  shine  through  the  gloom  of  a 
terrible  disaster  more  brilliantly  than  on  the  night 
of  Monday,  the  15th  December,  when,  disheartened 
and  decimated  by  the  frightful  struggle  of  the 
previous  Saturday,  where  division  after  division, 
and  regiment  after  regiment  were  recklessly  dashed 


against  the  iron  impregnability  of  the  heights  of 
Fredericksburg,  our  glorious,  and,  though  baffled, 
still  indomitable  army  recrossed,  in  darkness  and 
storm,  that  ill-omened  Rappahannock,  and  re¬ 
gained  their  old  position  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river.  In  our  last  week’s  paper  we  briefly  recorded 
those  fatal  assaults,  the  real  character  of  which 
seems  to  have  been  scarcely  understood  even  by 
Gen.  Burnside,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  following 


"  Headquarters,  1 


The  President — 


wer  the  river  and  hold  the  first  ridge  outside  tl 
nnnd  three  miles  below.  We  hope  tocarrytl 
t  to-day.  Our  loss  is'  heavy— say  5,000. 


t  dispatch  reveals  1 


Maj.-Gen.  Haleeck,  Commander-in-Chicf— 
The  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  withdrawn  1 
side  of  the  Rappahannock  river,  because  I  fel 
in  front  could  i 


Tv 


a  military  necessity  e 


existing  circumstances. 


withdrawn  at  night  without  1 


AMBROSE  E.  BURNSIDE, 


FRANK  LESLIE’S  ILLUSTRATED  NEWSPAPER. 


[Jan.  S,  1868. 


FRANK  LESLIE’S  ILLUSTRATED  NEWSPAPER. 


wlaTfh” Jeuc  “?o  d^Shc'S’  ' 


Hon  received 


29,  aged  78  years.  H1b  life,  if  not  eventful,  was 
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FRANK  LESLIE’S  ILLUSTRATED  NEWSPAPER. 


[.Tax. 


1868. 


AN  V-  .S.  BAGGAGE  TKATN  ON  ITS  WAT  TO  THE  A  KMT  AT  FALMOUTH,  VA.—Fbom  a  Sketch  hyoue 


f 


Special  Artist, 


Jan.  3,  1863.] 


FRANK  LESLIE’S  ILLUSTRATED  NEWSPAPER, 


TWO. 

I  am  the  footstalk,  and  she  is 
I  am  the  lattice,  and 


flower; 
is  the  vine ; 

thirsty  waste,  hers  is  the  shower 
Bringing  refreshment  and  gladness  to 


She  is  a  sculptured  dome,  I  the  harsh 
granite; 

She  is  the  virgin  gold,  I  the  rough  ore ; 
She  is  a  perfect  and  beautiful  planet, 

I  am  the  nebulous  chaos  of  yore. 


My  music  breathes  of.  art,  hers. is  the  warble; 
Borne  up  to  heaven  in  the  morning’s  blue 
calm. 

Her  mind/a  polished  gem,  needs  no  attention; 
Mine  is  rough,  shapeless,  as  new  from  the 
soil;  ,  V  .  •  -  / 

She,  by  a  natural  and  easy  transition, 

Grows  to  the  grace  which  I  reach  by 

Mine  is  a  grace  acquired',  hers  was  born  with 
her;. 

Mine  is  a  studied,  charm,  liers  is  her  owi 
She  looks  down  on  the  world,  I  look  up 
thither;  ^ 

I  stand  With  thousands,  but  she  stands 


I  am  the  canvas,  whereon  may  be.painted  ; 
Shapes  of  strange  beauty,  conceptions 
divine ; 

She  is  a  Tare  picture,  pure,  beautiful,  sainted, 
Sketched  by  the  Master  to  last  for  all 


She  is  a  spring,  I  the  rock  which  stands  1: 

She  is  the  calm,.  brigh,t  sky,  I  am  the  s 
Mirroring,  ever,  its:  starry  quiet—  ;  . ;  ; 
This  the  difference  in-iny  love  and  me. 


PRIZE  STORY. 

PAULINE’S  PASSION 

i»xjKT3:s.xa:E«:is-iisr^. 


-  fife; 


:o,  like  a  wild 
in  its  cage, 
paced  that  handsome 
woman,  with  bent  head, 


had  swept  over  bora 
left  its  marks  behind.  . 
if  in  auger'at  the  beauty  now  proved  powerless, 
ornaments  liiu\  been. flung  away,  yet' still  it  sho 
undimmed,  and  filled  Her  with  a  passionate  regr 
A  jewel  glittered  at  her  feet,  leaving  the.  lace  rt 
to  shreds  on  the  indignant  bosom  that  had  worn 
the  wreaths  of  hair  that  had  crowned  her  witl 
woman’s  most  womanly  adornment  fell  disordered 
upon  shoulders  that  gleamed  the  fairer  f( 
scarlet  of  the  pomegranate  flowers  clinging  ; 
bright  meshes  that  had  imprisoned  them  an 
ago,  and  over  the  face,  once  so  affluent  in  youthful 
bloom,  a  stern  pallor  had  fallen  like  a  blight,  for 
pride  was  slowly  conquering  passion,  and  despair 
had  murdered  hope. 

Pausing  in  her  troubled  march  she  swept  away 
the  curtain  swaying  in  the  wind,  and  looked  ( 
if  imploring  help  from  Nature,  the  great  mot 

heaven,  and  far  as  eye  could  reach  stretched 
green  wilderness  of  a  Cuban  cafelal.  No  foi 
but  a  tropical  orchard,  rich  in  lime,  banana,  p 
tain,  palm  and  orange  trees,  under  whose’  protec¬ 
tive  shade  grew  the  ever-green  coffee  plant,  - 
dark  red  berries  are  the*fortune  of  their  poss 
and  the  luxury  of  one-half  the  world'.  Wide 
»es  diverging  from  the  mansion,  with  its  belt  cf 
brilliant  shrubs  and  flowers,  formed  shadowy  vistas, 
along  which,  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  came  a 
breath  of  far-off  music,  like  a  wooing  voice ;  for  the 
magic  of  night  and  distance  lulled  the  cadence  of 

ubdiied  and  infinitely  sweet.  It  was  a  Sout  hem 
scene,  but  not  a  Southern  face  that  looked  out  upon' 
it  with  such  unerring  glance ;  there  was  no  South¬ 
ern  languor  in  the  figure,  stately  and  erect;  no 
Southern  swarthines*  on  fairest  cheek  and  arm;  no 
Southern  darkness  in  the  shadowy  gold  of  the 
eglected  hair;  the'  light  frost  of  Northern  snows 


lurked  in  the  features,  delicately  cut,  yet  vividly 
alive,  betraying  a  temperament,  ardent,  dominant 
and  subtle — for  passion  burned  in  the  deep  eyes, 
changing  their  violet  to  black — pride  sat  on  the 
forehead,  with  its  dark  brows ;  all  a  woman’s  sweet¬ 
est  {spells  touched  the  lips,  whose  shape- was  a 
smile,  and  in  the  spirited  carriage  of  the  head  ap¬ 
peared  the  freedom  of  an.  intellect  ripened  under 
colder  skies,  the  energy  of  a  nature  that  could 
wring  strength  from  suffering,  and  dare  to  act 

Standing  thus,  conscious  only  of  the  wound  that 
bled  in  that  high  heart  of  hers,  and  the  longing  that 
gradually  took  shape  and  deepened  to  a  purpose 


from  her  dangerous  mood 

for  youth,  hope  .and  love’endowed  it  with  the  charm 
that  gives  beauty  to  the  plainest,  while  their  reign 
endures.  A  -boy  in  any  other  climate,  in  this  his 
nineteen  years  had  given  him  the  stature  of  a  mail, 
and  Spain,  theland  offiQraance,  seemed  embodied  in 
this  figure,  full  of  the/lithe  slenderness  of  the  whis¬ 
pering  palms  overhead, -the  warm  coloring  of  th,e 
deep-toned  flowers  sleeping  in  the  room,  the  native 
grace  of  the  tame  jqifol.ofj.e  lifting  its  human  eyes  to 
his  as  he  lingered  on  the  threshold  in  an  attitude 
eager  yet  timid,  watching 
looked  into  the  night. an^  i 


other  figure  ; 


.  She  turned  as  if  her  thought  had  taken  voice  and 
answered  her,  regarded;  him  a  moment,  as  if  hesi¬ 
tating  to  receive,  the  ’  granted  wish,  then  -beckoned 
with  the  one  word —  >  ... 

Instantly  the  fear  vanished,  the.  ardor  deepened, 
and  with  an  imperious' ■“.» Lie  down!”  to.  bis  docile 
attendant,  thejoung  man  obeyed  with  equal'49Pil- 
ity,  looking  as  wistfully  toward  his  mistress  astlie- 
brute  toward  her  mastefe  while  he  waited  proiidly- 
humble  for  her  commands. . 

“  Manuel,  why  are  4>ybu  here 

“  Forgive  me !  I  saw  Dolores  bring  a  letter-;  you 


.  glad,  I  heeded  : 


i  friend.  .-Read, 


She  offered  a  letter,  and  with  her  steady-eyes 
upon  him,  her  purpose  strengthening  as  she 

pressive  countenance.  This  was  the  letter • 

“  Pauline — Six  months  ago  I  left  you,  promis- 
ingto  return-  and  .take  you  home  my  wife ;  I  loved 
you,  but  I  deceived. you;  for  though  my  heart  was 
was  wholly.yours,  my  hand  was  not  mine  to  give. 
This  it  was  that  haunted  me  .through  all  that  bliss¬ 
ful  summer,  this  that  marred  my  happiness  when 
you  owned  you  loved  me,  and  this  drove  me  from 
you,  hoping  I  could  break  the  tie  with  which  I  had- 
rashly  bound-  myself.  I  could  not,  I  am  married, 
and  there  all  ends.  Hate  me,  forget  me,  solace 
your  pride  with  the  memory  that  none  knew  your, 
wrong,  assure  your  peace  with  the  knowledge  that 

ment  to  remorap  and  time.’  '  Giu  gjL 

"With  a  gesture  of  wrathful  contempt,  Manuel 
flupg  the  paper  from  hiim  as  he  flashed  a  look" 
his  companion,  muttering  through  his  teeth, 

“  Traitor !  Shall  I  'kill  him  ?” 

Pauline  laughed  low  to- herself,  a  dreary- sound, 
but  answered  with'  a  slow  darkening  of  the  face, 
that  gave  her  words-,an  ominous  significance. 

“  Why  should  you  ?  Such  revenge  i^  brief  and 
paltry,  fit  only  for  mock  tragedies  or  poor  souls 
who  have  neither  the  will  to  devise  or  the  will  to 
execute  a  better.  There  are  fates  more  terrible 
than  death,  weapons  more  keen  than  poniards, 
more  noiseless  than  pistols.  Women  use  such,  and 


ceiye.  Leave  Gilbert  1 
She  paused  an  instant,  ahd  by. 
banished  the  black  frown  from  h 
the  baleful  fire  ;of  :her.  eyes,  and  1 


face  more  eloquent  thaii  her  Words. 

“Manuel,' in  a  week  I  leave  the  islah'd.'”  ... 

“  Alone,  Pauline  ?” 

-“No;  hot  alohe.”  '  [ 

A  moment  they  looked  into  each  other's  eyes, 

some  indomitable  purpose,  bent  on  conquering  all" 
obstacles.  Pauline  saw  doubt,  desire  and  hope ; 
knew  that  a  word  wduld  bring  the  ally  she  needed; 
and,  with  a  'courage  as  native  to  her  as  her  pride, 
resolved  to  utter  it.  5 

Seating  herself,  she  beckoned  her  companion  to 
"  ---  *  -  -  -  "  but;  for  the.  first 


half  tenderly,  half  reproachfully: 

“Let  mo- keep  my  old  place  till  I  know  in  what 
character  I  am  to  fill  the  new.  The  man  you  trusted 
has  deserted  you;  the  boy- you  pitied  will  prove 


lips,  the  low 

eyes  unwavering  in  their  gaze,  Pauli 

my  past,  happy  as  a  dream  till 
swept  away,  home*,  fortune, 


eighteen; 

friends,  and- 1  was  left,- "like 
without  even  the  shelter  of  a  c 
I  have  made  my  life  what  I 
but  never  happy,  till  I 
Gilbert.  In  the 
daughter  he  seemed 

and  treated  me  as  such.  This  flattered’ my  pride 
and  touched  my  heart.  He  was  kind,  I  grateful ; 
then  he  loved  me,  and  God  knows  hew  utterly  I 


then  he  went  to  make  home  ready  for j me, 'and  I 
believed  liifn ;  for  where  I  wholly  lov<j  I  wholly 
trust.  While  my  own  peace  was  unilisturbod,  I 
learned  to  read  the  language  of  your  eyes,  Manuel, 
to  find  the  boy  -grown  into  the  man,  the  friend 


Manuel  reads  Gilbert’s  Letter.  '  ' 

warmed  into  a  lover.  Your  youth  had  kept 
blind  too  long;  your  society  had  grown  dear  to 
and  I  loved  you  like  a  sister  for  your  unvarying 
kindness  to  the  solitary  woman  who  earned  her 
bread  and  found  it  bitter.  I  told  you.  my  secret  to 
prevent  the  utterance  of  your  own.  You  remember 
the  promise  yo\r  made  me  then,  keep  it  still,  and 
bury  the  .knowledge  of  my.  lost  happiness  deep  in 
your  pitying  heart,'  as  I  shall  in'  my  proud  one, 
Now  the  storm  is ’over,  and  I  am  ready  for  iny 
work  again,  but  it  .  must  be  a  hew  task'  in  a  new 
scene.  I  hate  this  house,  this' room,  the  faces  I 
must  meet,  the  duties  I  must'  perform,  fi 
memory  of  that  traitor  haunts  them  'all.  '  ] 
future  full  of  interest,  a  stage  whereon  I  could  play 
a  stirring  part,  I  long  for  it  intensely,  yet  c 
make  it  mine  alone.  -Manuel,  do  you  lo- 
stiU  ?”  .  .  .  .  _ . 

hair  that  streaked  his  forehead,  and  search 
face  that  in  an  instant  answered  her.  Like’  a  swift 
rising  light,  the  eloquent-  blood  rushed 
swarthy  cheek  and  .brow,  the  slumberous  soft¬ 
ness  of  the  eyes  kindled  with' a  flash,  and  the  lips, 
sensitive  as  any  woman’s,  trembled  yet  broke  into 'a 

“  I  would  die  for  you !” 

A  look-  of  .triumph  swept  across  her  face,  for  with 
this  boy,  as  chivalrous  as  ardent,  she  knew  that 
•words  were  not  mere  breath.  Still,  with  her  stern 
purpose  uppermost,  she.  changed  the  bitter  smile 
into  -one-  hcLlf-HmidJ'  half-tender,  as  she  bent  still 

“'Manuel,  in  a  week  I  leave  the  island.  Shall  I’ 
go  alone  ?” 

I  <fNo,  Pauline.”  * 

He  understood  her  now.  She  saw  it  in  the  suddejn 
'paleness  -that  fell  qn'  hihr,'  heard  it  iii  the  ‘rapid- 
beating-  of  his  heart;  felt  it' in  the  strong  gra^p 


sten,  Manuel.  A  strange  spirit  rules  me  to¬ 
night,  but  I  will  have  no  reserves  from  you,  all  shall 
be  told;  then,  if  you  will  come,  be  it  so;  if  not,  I 
shall  go  my  way  as  solitary  as  I  came.  If  you 
think  that  this  loss  has  broken  my  heart  undeceive 
yourself,  for  such  as  I  live  years  in  an.hour  and 
no  sign.  I  have  shed  no  tears,  uttered  no 
ciy,  asked  no  comfort;  yet,  since  I  read  that  letter, 
I  have  suffered  more  than  many  suffer  in  a  lifetime. 
I  am  not  one  to  lament  long  over  any  hopeless 

is  dver.  Contempt  has,  killed  my  love,  I  have 
buried  it,  and  no  power  can  make  it  live  again,  ex¬ 
cept  as  a  pale  ghost,  that  will  not  rest  till  Gilbert 
shall  pass  through  an  hour  as  bitter  as  the  last.” 

“  Is  that  the  task  you  give  yourself,  Pauline  ?" 

.  The  savage  element.,  that  lurks  in  Southern 
blood  leaped  up  imtheboy’s  heart  as  he  listened, 
glittered  in  his  eye,  and  involuntarily  found  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  nervous  grip  6f. ’the  .'hands  that 
folded  a  fairer  one  between  them.  Alas  for  Pau¬ 
line  that  she  had  roused  the  sleeping  devil,  and 
was  glad  to  see  it! 

.  “  Yes,  it  is  weak,  wicked  and  unwomanly ;  yet  I 
persist  as  relentlessly  as  .any’  Indian  on  a  war 
trail.  See  me  as  I  am,  not  the  gay.  girl  you  have 

tender  spot  .now  left,  in  her  heart,  the  place  you 
fill.  !  I  have  been  wronged,  and  I  long  to  right  my¬ 
self  at.once;  time  is  too  slow;  I  cannot  wait,  for 


do  this,  camwound  as  I  have  been  wounded)  can 
sting  him  with  contempt, 'and  prove' that  I  too  can 
forgfet.” 

power ; .  you  can  give  me  all  these,  and  a  faithful 
friend  beside'.  I  des: 


honored,  applauded,  her  life  one  of  royal  pleasure, 
herself  a  happy  queen.  Beauty,  grace  and  talent 
you  tell  me  I  possess;  wealth  gives  them  lustre, 
rank  exalts  them,  power  makes  them  irresistible. 
Place  these  worldly  gifts  in  my  hand  and  that  hand 
is  yours.  See,  I  offer  it.” 

She  did  so,  but  it  was  not  taken.  Manuel  had 
left  his  seat,  and  now  stood  before  her,  awed  by 


spoken  words,  bewildered  by  the  proposal  so  ab-- 
ruptly-made,  longing  to  ask  the  natural  question 
hovering  on  his  lips,  yet  too  generous  to  utter  it. 
Pauline  read  his  thought,  and  answered  it  with  no 
touch  of  pain  or  pride  in  the  magical  voice;  that 
seldom  spoke ‘in  vain: 

“  I  know  your  wish ;  it  is.  as  just  as  your 'silence 
is  generous,  ahaT  reply  to  it  in  all  sincerity/  'You. 
would  ask— ‘When  I  have  given  all  that  I  possess, 
what  db  I  receive  in  rfeturn  ?’  This— a  wife  whose 
friendship  is  a§  warm  as  many  a  woman’s  love,  a 
wife  who  will  give  you  all  the  heart  still  left  her; 


.  cherish  1 


j.  bar- 
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F  hers.  I  can  promise  no  more.  \ 
it  you,  Manuel  ?” 

she  ended  his  face  was  hidden  in 
I  tears  streamed  through  them  ns  he 
like  a  true  child  of  the  South  ea-h  ci 
free  vent  and  spent  itself  as  swiftly  a 


hopeless  longing  were  banished  with  i 
blissful  Yes  cancelled  the  hard  No  that 
accepted  as  inexorable,  an 

full  cup  to^iis  lips,  bade  him  drink.  A  moment  h 
yielded  to  the  natural  relief,  then  dashed  his  tear 
away  and  threw  himself  at  Pauline's  feet  in  tha 
attitude  fit  only  for  a  race  as  graceful  as  impas 

"  “  Forgive  me !  Take  all  I  have — fortune,  name 


too  hard,  n< 

with  you  ?  1 
and  know  v 


No  service  will  be 
it?  Am  I  to  go 


•u  wife, 
What 

Fast  and-fervently  he  spoke,  and  very  winsome 
was  the  glad  abandonment  of  this  young  lover, 
half  boy,  half  man,  possessing  the  simplicity  of  the 
one,  the  fervor  of  the  other.  Pauline  looked  and 
listened  with  a  soothiug  sense  of  consolation  in 
the  knowledge  that  this  loyal  heart  was  all  her 
own,  a  sweet  foretaste  of  the  devotion  which  hence¬ 
forth  was  to  shelter  her  from  poverty,  neglect  and 
wrong,  and  turn  life’s  sunniest  side  to  one  who  had 


1  pr  md,  I 


i  hers,  Manuel  s 


den  dew  as  Pauline  watched  him,  saying, 

“Dearl  Manuel,  love  me  less;  I  am  not  worth 
such  ardent  and  entire  faith.  Pause  and  reflect 
before  you  take  this  step ;  I  will  not  bind  you  to 


both  stand  alone  in  ti 
our  future  as  we  wil 


t  world,  f 


Women  like 


price  is  not  too  high  a  one.  Remember  I  am  poor, 
you  the  possessor  of  one  princely  fortune,  the  sole 
heir  to  another.” 

“The  knowledge  of  this  burdened  me  before; 
now  I  glory  in  it  because  I  have  the  more  for  you.” 

“  Remember,  I  am  older  than  yourself,  and  may 
early  lose  the  beauty  you  love  so  well,  leaving  an 
old  wife  to  burden  your  youth.” 

you  grow  lovelier  with  age,  and 
strong  young  husband  to  lean  on  all  your  life.” 

H  “Remember,  I  am  not  of  your  faith,  and  the 
priests  will  shut  me  out  from  your  heaven.” 

“  Let  them  prate  as  they  will,  where  you  go  I 
will  go ;  Santa  Paula  shall  be  my  Madonna !” 

“  Remember,  I  am  a  deserted  woman,  and  in 
the  world  we  are  going  to  my  name  may  become 
the  sport  of  that  man’s  cruel  tongue.  Could  you 
bear  that  patiently,  and  curb  your  fiery  pride  if  I 
desired  it  ?” 

“  Anything  for  you,  Pauline !” 

“  One  thing  more.  I  give  you  my  liberty ;  for  a 
time  give  me  forbearance  in  return,  and  though 
wed  in  haste  woo  me  slowly,  lest  this  sore  heart  of 
mine  find  even  your  light  yoke  heavy.  Can  you 

wound,  and  taught  me  to  be  meek  ?” 

“I  swear  to  obey  you  in  all  things;  make  me 
what  you  will,  for  soul  and  body  I  am  wholly  yours 
henceforth.” 

“  Faithful  and  true !  I  knew  you  would  not  fail 
me.  Now  go,  Manuel;  to-morrow  do  your  part 


might  have  done,  then  p 
id  like  one  in  a  blessed  d 
2  all  night  beneath  her  a 


Paunne'sTBgjgSfell  on  the  paper,  lying 
lover  flungJUR  At  this  sight  all  the  si 
ished,  the  stern  woman  re-appeared,  ai 
it  in  her  hand  with  slow  significance,  s 


“  What  jewels  will  the  Senora  wear  t 
“None,  Dolores;  Manuel  has  gone  f< 
le  likes  them  best.  You  may  go.” 

“  But  the  Senora’s  toilette  is  not  fii 
Is,  the  gloves,  the  garland  yet  rem 


“  Leavt 

tired  of  this  endless  folly.  Give  me  that  book  a 
go.” 

The  pretty  creole  obeyed,  and  eareless  of  Dolor 
work,  Pauline  sank  into  the  deep  chair  with  a  li 
less  mien,  turned  the  pages  for  a  Uttle,  then  1< 
herself  in  thoughts  that  seemed  to  bring 


ed,  and  pausing 
regarded  his  wife  with  mingled  pain  and  pleasure- 
pain  to  see  her  so  spiritless,  pleasure  to  see  her  so 


the  fragranee  of  his  floral  burden  betrayed  him, 
looking  up  to  smile  a  welcome  she  met  a  gli 
that  changed  the  sad  dreamer  into  an  excited  ai 
for  it  told  her  that  the  object  of  her  search 
found.  Springing  erect,  she  asked  eagerly— 


“His  wife  is  with  him.” 

“  Pretty,  petite  and  petulant.’ 

“Unchanged;  the  same  imposing 
treacherous  face,  the  same  restless  eyi 
mouth.  Pauline,  let  me  insult  him  I” 

“Not  yet.  Were  they  together  ?” 

“Yes ;  he  seemed  anxious  to  leave 
called  him  back  imperiously,  and  he  c 
who  dared  not  disobey.” 


“  Barbara  St.  Just.” 
“Ah!  I  knew  her  one. 
a  I  beautiful  to-night  ?’ 


e,  and  I  kept  in  the 

u  learn  it  ?” 

will  again.  Manuel, 


“  That  is  not  enougi ;  I  must  look  my  fail 
others,  brilliant  and  blithe,  a  happy-hearted  bride 
whose  honeymoon  is  not  yet  over.” 

“For  yours.  I  jvant  him  to  envy  you 
youth,  your  comeliness,  your  content ;  to  s< 


impotent  regret.  I  know 
him  to  his  heart’s  core  wit 
with  a  word,  and  read  the 
skill  he  cannot  fathom.” 

“And  when  you  have  di 
happier,  Pauline  ?” 


dview  it  with 
ire,  and  can  s 
,  revenge  myself 


search  is  ended, 
al  interest  of  the  plot  begins.  I  have 
lover  for  your  sake,  now  play  the  map 


played 

of  the  world  for  min 
waited  for ;  help  me 
crown  me  with  your  garland,  givem  e 
that  were  your  wedding  gift — none  cn 
liant  for  to-night.  Now  the  gloves  a 
play  Dolores 


With  an  air  c 


ling  coquetry  he  had  never 
tretched  out  a  truly  Spanish 
;s  dainty  covering.  Won  by 
manner,  Manuel  forgot  his 
misgivings  and  played  his  part  with  boyish 
spirit,  hovering  about  liis  stately  wife  as  no 
assiduous  maid  had  ever  done ;  for  every  flower 
was  fastened  with  a  word  sweeter  than  itself, 

plished,  the  light-hearted  bridegroom  performed  a 
little  dance  of  triumph  about  his  idol,  till  she 
arrested  him,  beckoning  as  she  spoke. 

ornament  you  have  given  me,  my  handsome  hus¬ 
band  ;”  then,  as  he  came  to  her  laughing  with  frank 
pleasure  at  her  praise,  she  added,  “you,  too,  must 
bravest  bow,  and  remember  you 
n  to-night.  Before  Gilbert  wear 
your  tenderest  to  me,  your 


courtliest  to  his  w 


use  it  for  my  sake,  and  come  for  your  reward 
this  night’s  work  is  done.” 

The  great  hotel' was 
light,  resonant  with 

the  band,  and  full  of  the 
and  sounds  which  fill  6uch  human  hives  at  a 
fashionable  watering-place  in  the  height  of  the 
season.  As  Manuel  led  his  wife  along  the  grand 
hall,  thronged  with  promenaders,  his  quick  ear 
caught  the  whispered  comments  of  the 
and  the  fragmentary  rumors  concerning 
amused  him  infinitely. 

“  Mon  ami!  there  are  five  bridal  couples  here 
to-night,  and  there  is  the  handsomest,  richest  and 
'  them  all.  The  groom  is  not 
yet  twenty,  they  tell  me,  and  the  bride  still  younger. 
Behold  them !” 

Manu6l  looked  down  at  Pauline  with  a  mirthful 
glance,  but  she  had  not  heard. 

“  See,  Belle !  Cubans ;  own  half  the  island  be¬ 
tween  them.  Splendid,  aren’t  they  ?  Look  at  the 
diamonds  on  her  lovely  arms,  and  his  ravishing 
moustache.  Isn’t  he  your  ideal  of  Prince  Djalma, 
in  the  ‘Wandering  Jew  ?’” 

A  pretty  girl,  forgetting  propriety  xn  interest, 
pointed  as  they  passed.  Manuel  half-bowed  to  the 
audible  compliment,  and  the  blushing  damsel 
vanished,  but  Pauline  had  not  seen. 

raptures  over.  My  lord  and  lady  look  as 
highbred  as  their  stud.  We’ll  patronize  them !” 
Manuel  muttered  a  disdainful  “  Impertincntc /" 
etween  his  teeth  as  he  surveyed  a  brace  of  dandies 
nth  an  air  that  augured  ill  for  the  patronage  of 
Young  America,  but  Pauline  was  unconscious  of 
criticism  and  reproof.  A  counter  current  h> 
stationary  for  a  moment,  and  clbse  behi 
i  sounded  a  voice  saying,  confidentially, 
i  silent  listener, 

are  heye  to-night,  m-d  T  , 


lieve,  b 
upon  hi 
liquidate  s 

to  augment  the  affliction.  To  be  ruled  by  a  spoiled 
child’s  whims  is  a  fit  punishment  for  a  man  whom 
neither  pride  nor  principle  could  curb  before, 
and  look  at  the  unfortunate.” 
heard  now.  Manuel  felt  her  start,  saw 
her  flush  and  pale,  then  her  eye  lit,  and  the  dark 
expression  be  dreaded  to  see  settled  on  her  face 


and  pity  is  akin  to 


“I  only  pity  what  I  respect;  rest  content, 
husband.” 

Steadily  her  eyes  met  his,  and  the  hand  wh 
only  ornament  was  a  wedding-ring  went  to  m 
the  one  folded  on  his  arm  with  a  confiding  gest 
that  made  the  action  a  caress. 

Manuel  answered,  with  a  sigh,  then  silently  t 
both  paced  on. 

Gilbert  Redmond  lounged  behind  his  wife’s  ch 
looking  intensely  bored. 

“Have  you  had  enough  of  this  folly;  Babie  ?’ 
“  No ;  we  have  but  just  come.  Let  us  dance. 
“  Too  late;  they  have  begun.” 

sitting  here.”  ^ 


Hut  his  act  belied  the  words,  for  as  they  passed 
his  lips  he  rose  erect,  with  a  smothered  exclamation 
and  startled  face,  as  if  a  ghost  had  suddenly  con¬ 
fronted  him.  The  throng  had  thinned,  and  as  his 


bridal  gifts*  shone 
happiness  seemed  to  touch  her  with  its  tender  cha: 
as  she  looked  up  at  her  companion,  as  if  there  wi 
but  one  human  being  in  the  world  to  her.  This 
companion,  a  man  slender  and  tall,  with  a  face 
delicately  dark  as  a  fine  bronze,  looked  back 
with  eyes  as  eloquent  as  her  own,  while  both 
rapidly  and  low  in  the  melodious  language 

“  Gilbert,  who  are  they  ?” 

There  was  no  answer,  and  before  she  could 
the  question  the  approaching  pair  paused  before 
her.  and  the  beautiful  woman  offered  her  hand, 
saying,  with  inquiring  smiles, 

“  Barbara,  have  you  forgotten  your  early  friend, 


*  with  the  familiar  name,  and 
Mrs.  Redmond  welcomed  the  new  comer  with 
delight  as  unrestrained  as  if  she  were  still  t 
school-girl,  Babie.  Then,  recovering  herself,  s 
said,  with  a  pretty  attempt  at  dignity : 

“Let  me  present  my  husband.  Gilbert,  coi 
and  welcome  my  friend,  Pauline  Valary.” 

Scarlet  with  shame,  dumb  with  conflicting  en 
tions,  and  utterly  deserted  by  self-possession,  Red¬ 
mond  stood  with  downcast  eyes  and  agitated  mi 
suffering  a  year’s  Remorse  condensed  into  a  mom. 

A  mute  gesture  was  all  the  greeting  he  could  of 
Pauline  slightly  bent  her  haughty  head,  as 


“  Your  wife  mistakes.  Pauline  Valary  died  three 
weeks  ago,  and  Pauline  Laroche  rose  fror 
ashes.  Manuel,  my  schoolmate,  Mrs.  Redmond; 
Gilbert  you  already  know.” 

With  the  manly  presence  he  could  easily  assui 
aiyl  which  was  henceforth  to  be  his  rdle  in  publ 
Manuel  bowed  courteously  to  the  lady,  coldly 
the  gentleman,  and  looked  only  at  his  wife.  M 
Redmond,  though  childish,  was  observant;  s 
glhnced  from  face  to  face,  divined  a  mystery,  and 

“  Then  you  have  met  before  ?  Gilbert,  you  have 
never  told  me  this.” 

“  It  was  long  ago-in  Cuba.  I  believed  they  had 
forgotten  me.” 

“I  never  forget;”  and  Pauline’s  eye  turned  on 
him  with  a  look  he  dared  not  meet. 

Unsilenced  by  her  husband’s  frown,  Mrs.  Red¬ 
mond,  intent  on  pleasing  herself,  drew  her  friend 
to  the  seat  beside  her  as  she  said,  petulantly : 

“  Gilbert  tells  me  nothing,  and  I  am  constantly 
discovering  things  which  might  have  given  me 
pleasure  had  he  only  chosen  to  be  frank.  I’ve 
spoken  of  you  often,  yet  he  never  betrayed  the  least 
knowledge  of  you,  and  I  take  it  very  ill  of  him,  be¬ 
cause  I  am  sure  he  has  not  forgotten  you.  Sit 
here,  Pauline,  and  let  me  tease  you  with  questions, 
as  I  used  to  do  so  long  ago.  You  were  always  pa¬ 
tient  with  me,  and  though  far  more  beautiful,  your 
face  is  still  the  same  kind  one  that  comforted  the 
little  child  at  school.  Gilbert,  enjoy  your  friend, 

Pauline  obeyed;  but  as  she  chatted,  skilfully 
leading  the  young  wife’s  conversation  to  her  own 
affairs,  she  listened  to  the  two  voices  behind  her, 
watched  the  two  figures  reflected  in  the  mirror  be¬ 
fore  her,  and  felt  a  secret  pride  in  Manuel’s  address, 
for  it  was  evident  that  the  former  positions  were 
renewed. 

The  timid  boy  who  had  feared  the  sarcastic 


for  no  shame  daunted  him,  no  fear  oppressed  him, 
no  dishonorable  deed  left  him  at  the  mersy  of 
another’s  tongue. 

Gilbert  Redmond  felt  this  keenly,  and  cursed  the 
falsehood  which  had  placed  him  in  such  an  un¬ 
enviable  position.  It  was  vain  to  assume  the  old 
superiority  that  was  furfeited,  but  too  much  a  man 
of  the  world  to  be  long  discomforted  by  any  contre¬ 
temps  like  this,  he  rapidly  regained  his  habitual 
ease  of  manner,  and  avoiding  the  perillous  past 
clung  to  the  safer  present,  hoping,  by  some  un¬ 
guarded  look  or  word,  to  fathom  the  purpose  of  his 
•sary,  for  such  he  knew  the  husband  of  Pauline 
be  at  heart.  But  Manuel  schooled  his  fea¬ 
tures,  curbed  bis  tongue,  and  when  his  hot  blood 
ed  him  to  point  his  smooth  speech  with  a 
or  offer  a  Bilont  insult  with  the  eye,  he  r<^ 
ered  Pauline,  looked  down  oh  tho  graooful 
>elow  and  forgot  all  other  paesions  in  that  of 


Mrs.  Redmond  felt  t 


:  his  d 


glance  at  Gilbert  as  she  said,  plaintively:  " 

“  Ah !  it  is  evident  that  my  honeymoon  is 
over,  and  the  assiduous  lover  replaced  by  the 
negligent  husband.  Enjoy  your  midsummer-night’s 
dream  while  you  may,  Pauline,  and  be  ready  for 
the  awakening  that  must  come.” 

“Nott 


last  till  the  golden  wedding-dav 
ShaU  it  not,  carina  ?” 

"  There  is  no  sign  of  waning  yet,  Manuel ;’ 
Pauline  looked  up  into  her  husband’s  face  \ 
genuine  affection  which  made  her  own  mere 
tiful  and  filled  his  with  a  visible  content.  G 
read  the  glance,  and  in  that  instant  suffere 
first  pang  of  regret  that  Pauline  had  foretold, 
spoke  abruptly,  longing  to  be  away. 

“  Babie,  we  may  dance  now,  if  you  will.” 

“  I  am  going,  but  not  with  you— so  give  m 
fan,  and  entertain  Pauline  till  my  return.” 

He  unclosed  his  hand,  but  the  delicately  c 
fan  fell  at  his  feet  in  a  shower  of  ivory  s' 
had  crushed  it  as  lie  watched  his  first  love  with  the 
bitter  thought— “  It  might  have  been !" 

“  Forgive  me,  Babie,  it  was  too  frail  for  use ;  you 
should  choose  a  stronger.” 

“  I  will  next  time,  and  a  gentler  hand  to  hold  it. 
Now,  M.  Laroche,  I  am  ready.” 

Mrs.  Redmond  rose  in  a  small  bustle  of  satisfac- 
jlanced  at  the  mirror, 
•,  and  the  other  pair  were 
left  alone.  Both  felt  a  secret  agitation  quicken 
their  breath  and  thi  ill  along  their  nerves,  but  the 
Avoman  concealed  it  best.  Gilbert’s  eye  wandered 
restlessly  to  and  fro,  while  Pauline  fixed  her  own 

niche  behind  him.  For  a  moment  he  tried  to  seem 
•f  it,  then  essayed  to  meet  and  conquer 
failed  signally,  and  driven  to  his  last  re- 
by  that  steady  gaze,  resolved  to  speak  out 


before  1 


3  wife’s 
i  said,  impetuously, 


couch,  with  the  indolent  grace  habitual  to  her,  yet 
in  strong  contrast  to  the  vigilant  gleam  of  her  eye, 
she  swept  her  hand  across  her  face  as  if  obeying 


“  A  week  before  my  marric 
He  drew  a  long  breath  < 
gathered  as  he  asked,  like  on 


l  natural  death,  then,  and  if 


“Your  love 
murder  does  r 
Pointing  to  the  shattered  toy  upon  t 
she  only  echoed  his  OAvn  words. 


It  wounded,  a 

to  whose 


face  t 


t  should ;  and  the  evil 
e  had  yielded  herself, 
eed,  and  pride  vainly 


i  pitiles 


yourself.  I  have  seen  her,  and  a 

Such  quiet  contempt  iced  herti 

swept  slowly  doAvn,  after  her  eye  had  met  and 
caused  his  OAvn  to  fall  again,  that  Gilbert’s  cheek 
burnt  as  if  the  Avords  hadbeen  abloAv,  and  mingled 
shame  and  anger  trembled  in'  his  voice. 

“  Ah,  you  are  quick  to  read  our  secret,  for  you 
possess  the  key.  Have  you  no  fear  that  I  may  read 
your  own,  and  tell  the  world  you  sold  your  beauty 
for  a  name  and  fortune  ?  Your  bargain  is  a  better 
one  than  mine,  but  I  know  you  too  well,  though 
your  fetters  are  diamonds  and  your  master  a  fond 
boy.” 

She  had  been  prepared  for  this,  and  knew  she 
had  a  shield  in  the  real  regard  she  bore  her  hus¬ 
band,  for  though  sisterly,  it  was  sincere.  She  felt 
its  value  noAv,  for  it  gave  her  courage  to  confront 
the  spirit  of  retaliation  she  had  roused,  and  calm- 


ruffled  mien,  as  lifting  her  white  arm  she  let  its 
single  decoration  drop  glittering  to  her  lap. 

“You  see  my  ‘fetters’  are  as  loose  as  they  are 
light,  and  nothing  binds  me  but  my  will.  Read  my 
heart,  if  you  can.  You  Avill  find  there  contempt 
for  a  love  so  poor  that  it  feared  poverty ;  pity  for  a 
man  who  dared  not  face  the  world  and  conquer  it, 
as  a  girl  had  done  before  him,  and  gratitude  that  I 
have  found  ‘  my  master’  in  a  true-hearted  boy,  not 
a  false-hearted  man.  If  I  am  a  slave,  I  never  know 


OAvned  his  defeat.  Pain  quenched  the 
glance,  remorse  subdued  his  pride,  6elf-< 
tion  compelled  him  to  ask,  imploringly, 

,  when  may  I  hoi  * 


then  sank  down  again,  as  if  oonrt 
his  will  by  a  longing  past  oontxol.  If  she  had 
doubted  her  power  this  aotion  set  the  doubt  at  rest, 
ns  the  haughtiest  nature  she  had  known  confessed 
it  by  a  bitter-sweet  complaint*  .Eyeing  her  Avist- 
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FRANK  LESLIE’S  ILLUSTRATED  NEWSPAPER. 


THE  CAMP  AT  NIGHT. 


The  night-wind  is  sighing  o’er  hilltop  and  tree, 

The  sunset  gun  echoes  by  forest  and  sea, 

The  white  tents  are  flapping  o’er  comrades  at  rest, 

And  stars  lie  asleep  on  the  broad  river’s  breast. 

The  sentinel’s  bayonet  gleams  on  each  post, 

As  he  keeps  his  lone  watch  o’er  our  slumbering  host ; 
The  camp  Are  flickers — ■the'Hparse  challenge  sounds — 

“  Halt !  give  the  countersign.”  “Friend  or  grand 
rounds.” 

But  still  through  my  slumbers  how  sadly  I  dream, 

For  my  heart  reads  her  fate  in  yon  murmuring  stream, 
Where  the  starlight  is  broken  and  dimmed  by  the  wave, 
That  touched  by  the  night-wind  grows  dark  as  the  grave. 

As  swept  from  its  surface  f;lie  silver  beams  fly, 

Like  hues  of  the  rainbow,  they  vanish  and  die, 

Yet  their  image  in  Heaven  shines  perfect  and  bright, 
Though  faintly  the  waters  reflect  their  pure  light. 

E’en  thus  does  my  spirit  look  upward  to  thee, 

For  the  light  that  glows  feebly  reflected  in  me ; 

E’en  thus  in  the  shadow  my  soul  sadly  lies, 

Till  lit  by  the  beam  of  your  beautiful  eyes. 

Yet  still  as  the  pilgrim  must  turn  to  the  shrine 
Where  smiles  the  sweet  face  of  the  Mother  Divine : 

E’en  thus  do  I  worship  with  homage  sincere 
The  face  I  have  hallowed,  the  heart  I  hold  dear. 


VERNER’S  PRIDE. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. — THE  YEW-TREE  ON  THE  LAWN. 

The  rooms  were  lighted  at  Yerner’s  Pride :  the  blaze  from  the 
chandeliers  fell  on  gay  faces  and  graceful  forms.  The  dinner  was 
over,  its  scene  “a  banquet  hall  deserted,”  and  the  guests  were  filling 
the  drawing-rooms. 

The  centre  of  an’ admiring  group,  its  chief  attraction,  sat  Sibylla, 
her  dress  some  shining  material  that  glimmered  in  the  light,  and 
her  hair  confined  with  a  hand  of  diamonds.  Inexpressibly  beautiful 
by  this  light  she  undoubtedly  was,  but  she  would  have  been  more 
charming  had  she  less  laid  herself  out  for  attraction.  Lionel,  Lord 
Garle,  Decima,  and  young  Bitterworth — he  was  generally  called 
young  Bitterworth,  in  contradistinction  to  his  father,  who  was  “  old 
Bitterworth”— formed  another  group ;  Sir  Rufus  Hautley  was  talk¬ 
ing  to  the  Countess  of  Elmsley,  and  Lucy  Tempest  sat  apart  near 
the  window. 

Sir  Rufus  had  just  moved  away’from  Lucy,  and  for  the  moment 
she  was  alone.  She  sat  within  the  embrasure  of  the  window,  and 
was  looking  on  the  calm  scene  outside.  How  different  from  the 
garish  scene  within !  See  the  pure  moonlight,  side  by  side  with  the 

them !  Pure  and  fair  as  the  moonlight  looked  Lucy,  her  white 
robes  falling  softly  rpund  her,  and  her  girlish  face  wearing  a 
thoughtful  expression..  It  was  a  remarkably  light  night :  the  ter¬ 
race,  the  green  slopes'beyond  it,  and  the  clustering  trees  far  away, 
all  st  inding  out  clear  and  distinct  in  the  moon’s  rays.  Suddenly 
her  eye  rested  on  a  particular  spot :  she  possessed  a  very  clear  sight, 
and  it  appeared  to  detect  something  dark  there,  which  dark  some- 


“  What  is  it,  Lucy  ?  We  must  have  a  set  of  gallant  men  here  to¬ 
night,  to  leave  you  alone  like  this !” 

The  compliment  fell  unheeded  on  her  ear.  Compliments  from 
him !  Lionel  only  so  spoke  to  hide  his  real  feelings. 

“  Look  on  the  lawn,  right  before  us,”  said  Lucy  to  him,  in  a  low 
tone.  “  Underneath  the  spreading  yew  tree.  Do  you  not  fancy  the 
trunk  looks  remarkably  dark  and  thick  ?” 

“  The  trunk  remarkably’ dark  and  thick !”  echoed  Lionel.  “  What 
do  you  mean,  Lucy  ?”  For  he  judged  by  her  tone  that  she  had  some 


I  believe  i. 


;  standing  there. 


a  watching  so  long 
.  “No  one  would 


Lionel  could  not  see  it.  His  eyes  had 
as  Lucy’s,  consequently  objects  were  less 

be  at  the  trouble  of  standing  there  to  watch  us.  It  is  too  far  off  to 
see  much,  whatever  may  be  their  curiosity.” 

Lucy  held  her  hands  over  her  eyes,  gazing  attentively  from  be- 

“  I  feel  convinced  of  it  now,”  she  presently  said.  “  There  is  some 
one,  and  it  looks  like  a  man,  standing  behind  the  trunk,  as  if  hiding 
himself.  His  head  is  pushed  out  on  this  side,  certainly,  as  if  he  were 
watching  these  windows.  I  have  seen  the  head  move  twice.” 

Lionel  placed  his  hands  in  the  same  position,  and  took  a  long 


;he  lawn  to  tne  lelt  nana.  A  minute  ana  ne  was  up  at  me  tree. 

fiut  he  gained  no  satisfaction.  The  spreading  tree,  with  its  im¬ 
posing  trunk — which  trunk  was  nearly  as  thick  as  a  man’s  body — 
stood  all  solitary  on  the  smooth  grass,  no  living  thing  being  near  it. 

“  We  must  have  been  mistaken,  after  all,”  thought  Lionel. 

Nevertheless,  -he  stood  urider  the  tree,  and  cast  his  keen  glances 
around.  Nothing  could  he  see ;  nothing  but  what  ought  to  be  there. 
The  wide  lawn,  the  sweet  flowers  closed  to  the  night,  the  remoter 
parts  where  the  trees  were  thick,  all  .stood  cold  and  still  in  the  white 
moonlight.  But  of  human  disturber  there  wa6  none. 

Lionel  went  back  again,  plucking  a  white  geranium  blossom  and  a 
sprig  of  sweet  verbena  on  his  way.  Lucy  was  sitting  alone,  as  he 

“  It  was  a  false  alann,”  he  'Whispered.  “Nothing’s  there  but  the 


he  lawn.  He  drew  back  towards  t 
e  questioned  Lionel,  his  tone  betraying  that 


“  Are  you 
doubted  whether 
“  Oh  yes,  I 

nurso  used  to  tell  me  when  I  was  a  child  ?”  6ho  asked,  lifting  her 
ace  to  his.  “  She  said  I  had  the  Indian  sight,  beoause  I  could  pee 
so  far  and  so  distinctly.  Some  of  the  Indians  have  the  gift  greatly, 

'  it  looked- 


Lionel  smiled. 

“  I  wish  I  had  caught  the  spy.  He  should  have  answered  to  i 
for  being  there.  Do  you  like  verbena,  Lucy  ?” 

He  laid  the  verbena  and  geranium  on  her  lap,  and  she  took  tht 
up  mechanically. 

“  I  do  not  like  spies,”  she  said,  in  a  dreamy  tone.  “  In  Inc 
they  have  been  known  to  watch  the  inmates  of  a  house  in  the  eve 
ing,  and  to  bowstring  one  of  those  they  were  watching  before  t 
morning.  You  are  laughing!  Indeed,  my  nurse  used  to  tell  i 

nse,  Lucy.  When  I 


e  sheltered  seat.” 

“  Oh  no,  thank  you,”  she  answered  impulsively.  “  I  like  being  at 
be  window.  It  is  not  bf  myself  that  I  was  thinking.”  And  Lionel 

“Is  it  not  true  that  the  fountains  at  Versailles  played  expressly 
>r  me  ?”  eagerly  asked  Sibylla,  as  he  approached  her.  “  Sir  Rufus 
'on’t  believe  that  they  did.  The  first  time  we  were  in  Paris,  you 

Sir  Rufus  Hautley  was  by  her  side  then.  He  looked  at  Lionel. 

“  They  never  play  for  private  individuals,  Mr.  Verner.  At  least, 

’  they  do,  things  have  changed.” 

“My  wife  thought  they  did,”  returned  Lionel,  with  a  smile.  “It 


I  know  that  De  Coigny  told  you  so,  and  that  you  believed  him,” 
answered  Lionel,  still  smiling.  “  I  did  not  believe  him.” 

Sibylla  turned  her  lfea&  away  petulantly  from  her  husband. 

“  You  are  saying  it  to  annoy  me.  “  I’ll  never  appeal  to  you  again. 
x  Rufus,  they  did  play  expressly  for  me.” 

“  It  may  be  bad  taste,  but  I’d  rather  see  the  waterworks  at  St. 
Cloud  than  at  Versailles,”  observed  a  Mr.  Gordon,  some  acquaint- 
they  had  picked  up  in  town,  and  to  whom  it  had  been 
Sibylla’s  pleasure  to  give  an  invitation.  “  Cannonby  wrote  me  word 

st  week  from  Paris- - ” 

“  Who  ?”  sharply  interrupted  Sibylla. 

Mr.  Gordon  looked  surprised.  Her  tone  had  betrayed  something 
of  eager  alarm,  not  to  say  terror. 

Captain  Cannonby,  Mrs.  Verner.  A  friend 


turned  from  Australia.  Business  took  1 


Paris  a 


Law- 


“  Is  he  from  the  Melbourne  port  ?  Is  his  Christian 
nee  ?”  she  reiterated,  breathlessly. 

“  Yes — to  both  questions,”  replied  Mr.  Gordon. 

Sibylla  shrieked,  and  lifted  her  handkerchief  to  her  face.  They 
gathered  round  her  in  consternation.  One  offering  smelling-salts, 
running  for  water.  Lionel  gently  drew  the  handkerchief  from 


“  What  ails  yoi 
She  s 
it,  and 


seemed  to  recover  her  equanimity  as  suddenly  a 


Cannonby  had  returned.  When  did  he  come,  Mr.  Gordon  ?” 

“  About  eight  or  nine  days  ago." 

“  Has  he  made  his  fortune  r” 

Mr.  Gordon  laughed. 

I  fancy  not.  Cannonby  was  always  of  a  roving  nature.  I  expect 
he  got  tired  of  the  Australian  world  before  fortune  had  time  to  find 

Sibylla  .was  soon  deep  in  her  flirtations  again.  It  is  not  erroneous 
call  them  so.  But  they  were  innocent  flirtations — the  result  of 
vanity.  Lionel  moved  away. 

Some  great,  long-legged  fellow,  without 
ceremony  or  warning,  came  striding  in  at  the  window  close  to  Lucy 
Tempest.  Lucy’s  thoughts  had  been  buried— it  is  hard  to  say  where 
strained  to  the  large  yew-treo  upon  the  grass. 
The  sudden  entrance  startled  her,  albeit  she  was  not  of  a  startlish 
With  Indian  bowstrings  in  the  mind,  and  fancied 
moonlight  spies  before  the  sight,  a  scream  was  inevitable. 

■Who  should  it  be  but  Jan !  Jan,  of  course.  What  other  guest 
would  be  likely  to  enter  in  that  unceremonious  fashion  ?  Strictly 
speaking,  Jan  was  not  a  guest — at  least,  not  an  invited  guest. 

I  had  got  a  minute  to  spare  this  evening,  so  thought  I’d  come 
md  have  a  look  at  you,”  proclaimed  unfashionable  Jan  to  the 
n,  but  principally  addressing  Lionel  and  Sibylla, 
nd  so  Jan  had  come,  and  stood  there  without  the  least  shame  in 
j  trousers  and  a  loose,  airy  coat,  shaking  hands  with  Sir  Rufus, 
shaking  hands  with  anybody  who  would  shake  hands  with  him. 
Sibylla-  looked  daggers  at  Jan,  and  Lionel  cross.  Not  from  the  same 
Sibylla’s  displeasure  was  directed  to  Jan’s  style  of  evening 
ne ;  Lionel  felt  vexed  with  him  for  alarming  Lucy.  But  Lionel 
very  long  retained  displeasure,  and  his  sweet  smile  stole  over 

'  Jan,  I  shall  be  endorsing  Lady  Verner’s  request — that  you  come 
i  a  house  like  a  Christian— if  you  are  to  startle  ladies  in  this 
fashion.” 

Whom  did  I  startle  ?”  asked  Jan. 

You  startled  Lucy.” 

Nonsense !  Did  I,  Miss  Lucy  ?” 

Yes,  you  did  a  little,  Jan,”  she  replied. 

What  a  stupid  you  must  be !”  retorted  gallant  Jan.  “  I  should 
say  you  wanted  doctoring,  if  your  nerves  are  in  that  state.  You 

“  Oh,  Jan,  that  wall  do,”  laughed  Lucy. .  “Iam  sure  I  don’t  want 
iedicine.  You  know  how  I  dislike  it.”  , 

Thy  were  standing  together  within  the  large  window,  Jan  and  Lio¬ 
nel,  Lucy  sitting  close  to  them.  She  sat  with  her  head  a  little  bent, 
scenting  her  verbena. 

“The  truth  is,  Jan,  I  and  Lucy  have  been  watching  some  intru¬ 
der  who  had  taken  up  his  station  on  the  lawn,  underneath  the  yew- 
"  whispered  Lionel.  “  I  suppose  Lucy  thought  he  was  bursting 

’  said  Lucy,  looking  up  with  a 


Who  was  it  ?”  asked  Jan. 
He  did  not  give  mo  t 
Lionel,  “.Jam  net  quite  e 


i  attentively/’  said  Lucy, 


“  Roy !”  repeated  Liouel.  “Why  do  you  say  this  ?’ 

“Well,”  said  Jan,  “  as  I  turned’in  here  I  saw  Roy  cross  the  road 
to  the  opposite  gate.  I  don’t  know  where  he  could  have  sprung 
from,  except  from  these  grounds.  That  he  was  neither  behind  me 
nor  before  me  as  1  came  up  the  road,  I  can  declare.” 

“Then  it  was  Roy!”  exclaimed  Lionel.  “He  would  have  had 
about  time  to  get  into  the  road  from  the  time  we  saw  him  uuder  the 
tree.  That  the  feliow  is  prying  into  my  affairs  and  movements,  I 
was  made  aware  of  to-day :  but  why  he  -should"  watch  my  house  I 
cannot  imagine.  We  shall  have  an  account  to  settle,  Mr.  Roy.” 

Decima  came  up,  asking  what  private  matter  they  were  discussing, 
and  Lionel  and  Lucy  went  over  the  ground  again,  acquainting  her 
with  what  had  been  seen.  They  stood  together  in  a  group,  con¬ 
versing  in  an  under  tone.  By-and-bye  Mrs.  Verner  passed,  moving 
from  one  part  of  the  room  to  another,  on  the  arm  of  Sir  Rufus 
Hautley. 

“Quite  a  family  conclave!”  she  exclaimed,  with  a  laugh.  “De¬ 
cima,  however  much  you  may  wish  for  attention,  it  is  scarcely  fair 
to  monopolise  that  of  Mr.  Verner  in  his  own  house.  If  he  forgets 
that  he  has  guests  present,  you  should  not  help  him  in  the  forget- 

as  little  as  does  Miss 
may  have  been 


Verner,”  exclaimed  Lord  Garle.  His  voice  rung  c 
rner.  They 


reproof  to  Mrs.' 

suen.  There  was  no  living  woman  of  whom  Lord  Garle  thought 
so  highly  as  he  thought  of  Decima  Verner;  and  he  had  spoken  in 
his  mind’s  impulse. 

Sibylla  believed  he  had  purposely  flung  a  shaft  at  her.  And  she 
flung  one  again— not  at  him,  but  at  Decima.  She  was  of  a  terribly 
jealous  nature,  and  could  bear  any  reproach  to  herself  better  than 
that  another  woman  should  he  praised  beside  her. 

“  When  young  ladies  find  their  charms  have  been  laid  out  in  vain, 
wasted  on  the  desert  air,  they  naturally  do  covet  attention,  although 
it  be  but  a  brother’s.  Poor  Decima’s  growing  into  an  old  maid ;  <  f 
course  she  cannot  help  .the  neglect,  and  may  he  excuse  for  being 


Lionel  Verner  ever 


sternly  on  Sibylla.  Decima  remained  < 
that  she  flushed  scarlet.  Lord  Garle  did  not.  Lord  Garle  spoke  up 
again,  in  the  impetuosity  of.his  open,  honest  nature. 

“  I  can  testify  that  Miss  Verner  might  have  ceased  to  be  Miss  Ver¬ 
ner  long  ago,  had  she  so  willed  it.  You  are  mistaken  in  your  pre 
mises,  Mrs,  Verner.” 

The  tone  was  pointedly  significant,  the  words  were  unmistakably 
clear,  and  the  room  could  not  but  become  enlightened  to  the  fact 
that  Miss  Verner  might  have  been  Lady  Garle.  Sibylla  laughed 
a  little  laugh  of  disbelief,  as  she  went  onwards  with  Sir  Rufus  Haut¬ 
ley  ;  and  Lionel  remained  enshrined  in  his  terrible  mortification 
That  his  wife  should  so  haye  forgotten  herself! 

“  I  must  be  going  off,”  cried  Jan,  good-naturedly  interrupting  the 
unpleasant  silence. 

“You  have  not  long  come,”  said  Lucy. 

“I  didn’t  leave  word  where  I  was  coming,  and  somebody  may  bo 
going  dead  while  they  are  scouring  the  parish  for  me.  Good-nigh^ 
to  you  all ;  good-night,  Miss  Lucy.” 

With  a  nod  to  the  room,  away  wetit  Jan  as  unceremoniously  a6  he 
had  come;  and,  not  very  long  afterwards,  the  first  carriage  drew  up. 
It  was  Lady  Verner’s.  Lord  Garle  hastened  to  Decima,  ani  Lionel 
took  out  Lucy  Tempest. 

“  Will  you  think  me  very  foolish  if  I  say  a  word  of  warning  to 
you  ?”  asked  Lucy,  in  a  low  tone,  as  they  reached  the  terrace. 

“  A  word  of  warning  to  me,  Lucy !”  Lipnel  repeated.  “  Of  what 

“  That  Roy  is  not  a  good  man.  He  was  greatly  incensed  at  your 
putting  him  out  of  his  place  when  you  succeeded  to  Verner’s  Prido, 
and  it  is  said  that  he  cherishes  vengeance.  He  may  have  been 
watching  to-night  for  an  opportunity  to  injure  you.  Take  care  of 

Lionel'  smiled  as  he  looked  at  her.  Her  upturned  face  looked  pale 
and  anxious  in  the  moonlight.  Lionel  could  not  receive  the  fear  at 
all;  he  would  as  soon  have  thought  to  dread  the  most  improbable 
thing  imaginable,  as  to  dread  this  sort  of  violence,  whether  from 
Roy  or  from  any  one  else. 

“There’s  no  fear  whatever,  Lucy.” 

“  I  know  you  will  not  see  it  for  yourself,  and  that  is  the  reason 
why  I  am  presumptive  enough  to  suggest  the  idea  to  you.  Pray  be 
cautious!  pray  take  care  of  yourself!” 

He  shook  his  head  laughingly  as  he  looked  down  upon  her. 

“Thank  you  heartily  all  the  same  for  .your  consideration,  Lucy,” 
said  he,  and  for  the  very  life  of  him  he  could  not  help  pressing  her 
hand  warmer  than  was  needful  as  he  placed  her  in  the  carriage. 

They  drove  away.  Lord  Garle  returned  to  the  room;  Lione 
stood  against  one  of  the  outer  pillars,  looking  forth  on  the  lovely 
moonlight  scene.  The  part  played  by  Roy — if  it  was  Roy — in  the 
night’s  doings  disturbed  him  not;  but  that  his  wife  had  shown  her¬ 
self  so  entirely  unlike  a  lady  did  disturb  him.  Bitterly  did  she  stand 
night  to  his  mind,  in  contrast  to  Lucy.  He  turned  away, 

'  ’  '  ‘  as  if  he  would  fain 


L  himself 
:  that  he 


after  some  minutes, 
throw  remembrance  and  vexation  from  him.  Lionel  1 
chosen  his  companion  in  life,  and  none  knew  better  than 
must  abide  by  it ;  none  could  be  more  firmly  resolved  to 
duty  by  her  in  love.  Sibylla  was  standing  outside  the  wii 
Lionel  approached  her,  and  gently  laid  his  hand  upon  hi 
“  Sibylla,  what  caused  you  to  show  agitation 


shaken  his  hand 
from  her  shoulder,  and  was  back  amidst  her  guests. 

Jan  had  said  somebody  might  be  going  dead  while  the  parish  was 
being  scoured  for  him ;  and  in  point  of  fact,  Jan  found,  on  reaching 
home,  that  that  undesirable  consummation  was  not  unlikely  to  occur. 
But  we  must  leave  Jan  and  make  an  evening  call  upon  Mrs.  Duff. 

Mrs.  Duff  stood  behind  her  counter  sorting  silks.  Not  rich  piece 
silks  that  are  made  into  gowns ;  Mrs  Duff’s  shop  did  not  aspire  to 
that  luxurious  class  of  goods ;  but  humble  skeins  of  mixed  sewing 
silks,  that  were  kept  tied  up  in  a  piece  of  wash-leather.  Mrs.  Duff’s 
head  and  a  customer’s  head  were  brought  together  over  the  bundle 
fix  upon  a  skein  of  a  particular  shade,  by  the  help 
gas  -burner  which  flared  away  over  head. 

,t  the  silk!”  said  Mrs.  Duff,  at  length.  “One  can’t  tell 
which  is  which,  by  candlelight.  The  green -lo-ks  blue  and  the  blue 
.ok*  green.  Look  at  them  two  skeins.  1-.':;  which  is  the 

Miss  Polly  Dawson,  a  showy  damsel,  with  black  hair  and  a  cherry. 
)lored  net  at  the  back  of  it— one  of  the  family  that  Roy  was  pleased 
i  term  the  ill-doing  Dawsons,  took  the  two  skeins  in  her  hand. 
“Blest  if  I o 

green  silk  bonnet,  so  it  won’t  do  to  take  blue.  You  be  n 


,  Mis.  Duff." 
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take  command  of  the  1st  Pennsylvania  cavalry.  In 
the  General  Order,  63,  dated  Washington,  June., 
10,  1862,  he  was  announced  a  Brigadier-General- 
of  volunteers  commanding  cavalry. 

In  a  skirmish  with  the  Indians  three  years  ago, 
he  was  wounded  in  the  face  by  a  poisoned  arto*; 
from  the  effects  of  whiohhe  never  recovered,  and 
sometimes  his  sufferings  were  very  great.  J±e  ex- 
pressed.  last  winter,  in  a  conversation  with  a  female- 
friend,  his  wish  to  die  in  battle,  and  so  escape  the 
nervous  tortures' resulting  from  the  wound.  Al¬ 
though  the  youngest  General  m  our  service,  he  had 
performed  many  brilliant  exploits,  and  his  death 
is  a  great  calamity  to  the  army.  He  was  mortally 
*  cV.pl!  mi  Saturday  noon,  Dec.  13, 


GEM.  GEO.  D.  BAYARD. 

Among  the  many  thousands  of  gallant 

soldiers  who  fell  in  the  massacre  of  Fredericksburg 
was  that -prate  chevalier  oi  our  .cavalry,  Gen.  G.  Iz. 
Sw  DiaSnUant'.  tfib, '  Bayard,  Pleasanton 
and  Percy  Wyndham,  little  dreaming  how  soon  we 
should  have  to  chronicle-the  death  of  the  youngest 
of  them.  ,oor  v 

George  D.  Bayard  was  bom  in  1835,  and  was  a 
native  of  New  York.  In  ,1852  be  was  apEomted  a 
cadet  to  the  West  Point  Military  Academy,  and 
graduated  on  the  30th  June,  1856.  The  next  day 
lie  was  made  2d  Lieut,  of  the  1st,  TJ.  S.'  Cavalry. 
On  the  20th  August,  1861,  he  was  promoted  to  a 
Captaincy  in 'the  4th  U.  S.  Cavalry,  and-,  allowed  to 


i  sion  at  Fredericksburg,  under  Gen,  Lee. 


GEN.  AMBROSE  POWELL  HELL. 

'  This  daring  soldier,  who  has  the  misfor¬ 
tune  to  be  in  arms  against  his  countiy,  was  born  m 
Virginia,  in  1824,  anS  entered  West  Point  in  1842. 
He  was  breveted  2d  Lieutenant  on  the  1st  of  July, 
1847.  In  September,  1851,  he  was  made  1st  Lieu¬ 
tenant.  At  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion  he 
was  made  a  Colonel  in  the  Confederate  army,  and 
soon  afterwards  a  Brigadier-General.  He  has  been 
engaged  in  almost  every  one  of  the  Virginia  bat- 
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notice-open  this  paper  before  cutting  it. 


3r  and  the  intervention  of  the  holid..,  - , 

B  been  delayed  in  its  delivery  to  News  Agents 

bscribers.  Arrangements  have - -  -  — 

11  prevent  a  recurrence  of  this  difficulty— more  an 


OCR  SECOND  PRIZE  TALE.. 

We  shall,  next  week,  publish  complett,  our 
Second  Prize  Tale, 

OLD  PROUTMAN’S  BOY, 


lant  Gen.  Worth,  he  participated  in  -  — 

Cheruhusco,  El  Molino  del  Key,  Chepultepec,  San 
Cosme  Gate  and  at  the  capture  of  the  City  of 
Mexico.  He  has  detailed  many  of  his  experiences 
of  the  war  in  a  clever  book,  suitably  entitled, 
“  Services  Afloat  and  Ashore.”  He  is  of  an  ex¬ 
citable,  energetic  and  daring  nature,  was  a  great 
Southern  "Rights  man,  intimate  with  the  chief 
Southern  conspirators,  and  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the  rebellion  immediately  entered  their  service. 

ergy,  and  his  track  may  be  followed  f 


is  slim,  quick 
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with  nil  the  ship's  papers  and  letter*,  and  informed 
the  captain  he  must  be  in  readiness  to  go  on  board 
the  Alabama  with  him^where  he  was  detained  as  a 


belonging  t 


d  marines  on  board  the  Ariel 
andtneir  arms  taken,  aB  well  as  some 
the  ship.” 

Finding  it  dangerous  to  venture  into  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  to  land  the  passengers,  Capt.  Semmes 
took  a  bond  for  $260,000,  payable  six  months  after 
the  recognition  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  and 
released  the  Ariel.  The  accuracy  of  the  rebel 
gunnery  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
two  shots  went  clean  through  the  foremast.  We 

give  a  sketch  “ - . 

'  ’  ^  ing  a  spar.  The  but _ 

.anufacture. 


Barnum’s  American  Museum. 
/COLORED  TROPICAL  FISH  swimming 

\J  in  the  Aquaria,  just  obtained  at  a  cost  of  over 
$7,000,  are  a  great  acquisition.  They  are  to  be  seen 
at  all  honrsf  SPLENDID  DRAMATIC  PERFOR- 
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The 


i  exciting,  it 
portant  news  of  the  wt 
capture  of  the  California 
Ariel,  running  between  New  York  and  Aspin- 
wali*  on  the  7th  of  December,  by  the  Anglo- 
rebel  steamer  Alabama.  This  took  place  off 
the  east  end  of  Cuba,  in  the  waters  between 
that  island  and  San  Domingo,  where  the 
pirate  lay  in  wait  for  the  California  treasure 
ships.  The  capture  was  not  difficult,  as  the 
Ariel  was  a  slow  sailer,  was  unarmed,  and 
crowded  with  passengers .  After  keeping  his 
prize  by  him  for  three  days,  evidently  in  a 
quandary  as  to  what  to  do  with  her,  propos¬ 
ing  one  day  to  land  her  passengers  at  San 
Domingo  and  next  day  at  Kingston,  and  then 
burn  her,  the  captain  of  the  Alabama  re¬ 
leased  her,  on  her  captain  giving  a  ransom 
bond  for  “0260,000,  payable  six  months  after 
the  recognition  of  the  Southern  Confederacy” 
—rather  a  long  credit,  we  should  think,  for 
a  man  in  want  of  ready  money !  While 
“fooling”  with  the  worthless  Ariel,  the 
Champion,  with  01,000,000  in  gold  aboard, 
slipped  by  the  Alabama,  which  thus  lost  the 
prize  of  which  she  was  in  search.  Capt. 
Senunee  will  probably  not  get  another  chance 
at  such  grand  spoil,  as  no  doubt  the  treasure 
will  be  sent  In  war  vessels,  or  under  convoy. 
He  got  an  elephant,  when  he  aneeted  the 
Ariel; 


in  general,  and  Gen.  Butler  in  particular: 
1st.  Gen.  Butler  and  his  officers,  if  captured 
by  the  Confederates,  are  to  be  hung,  in  re¬ 
taliation  for  the  hanging  of  Wm.  B.  Mum- 
ford,  at  New  Orleans.  2d.  The  privates 
under  hfs  command,  not  being  free  agents, 
are  to  be  paroled  according  to  the  usages  of 
war.  3d.  That  all  slaves  captured  in  arms 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  authorities  of  the 
States  to  which  they  belong,  to  be  dealt  with 
according  to  law.  4th.  A  like  course  shall 
be  taken  with  all  commissioned  officers  found 
serving  with  slaves.  This  Mumford,  it  will 
remembered,  was  hung  for  heading  a  mob 
and  tearing  down  the  U.  S.  flag  from  the 
Mint,  where  it  was  placed  by  the  National 
authorities  after  the  capture  of  New  Orleans. 
Davis  affirms  that  it  was  done  before  the 
capture,  but  neglects  to  inform  us  how  the 
U.  S.  flag  came  to  be  on  the  Mint,  if  the  city 
had  not  been  captured?  As  Gen. Butler  was 
superseded  by  Gen.  Banks  nine  days  before 
Davis  issued  his  proclamation,  and  as  the 
vas  known  to  the  latter,  the  manifesto 
sounds  a  little  like  bombast.  The  “  retalia- 

,  and  the  rebels  may  be  sure  that  the  policy 
1  the  Government  will  undergo  no  change 
consequence  of  their  wild  threats. 

THE  BANKS  EXPEDITION. 

The  destination  of  Gen.  Banks,  as  intim- 
ed  in  our  paper  of  last  week,  was  New 
Orleans.  He  has  arrived  there,  superseded 
Butler  and  taken  command  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Southwest.  There  seems 
ve  been  no  good  reason  for  concealing 
his  destination  and  purposes.  Ifc  is  well  un- 
ood  that  he  is  to  lead  or  co-operate  in 
these  things ;  first,  the  complete  opening  of 
the  Mississippi  river  by  the  capture  of  Vicks- 
and  Port  Hudson ;  second,  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  Mobile,  and  third,  the  occupation  and 
;anization  of  Texas.  A  movement  to¬ 
wards  the  achievement  of  the  first  of  these 


arrival  in  New  Orleans,  when  an  expedition 
sent  up  the  river  to  capture  Baton 
Rouge,  the  capitol  of  Louisiana,  which  was 
uccessfully  effected  on  the  17th  of  Dec. 

INVESTIGATION  OF 


The  depression  caused  by  the  repulse  be¬ 
fore  Fredericksburg,  and  which  was  greatly 
iced  by  direct  charges  of  incapacity 
and  unwarrantable  interference  on  the  part 
Sli  officers  of  the  Government,  has  beeii 
almost  wholly  removed  by  the  clear  and 
manly  report  of  Gen.  Burnside,  and  by  the 
testimony  elicited  by  the  Congressional  Joint 
nittee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War.  That 
Committee  took  the  evidence  of  the  Secretary 
War,  and  of  Gens.  Halleck,  Burnside, 
Hooker,  Franklin,  Sumner,  Meigs,  Wood¬ 
bury,  etc.,  and  from  this  evidence  it  appears 
all  allegations  of  imperative  orders 
having  been  given  by  the  Government,  leav¬ 
en.  Burnside  no  choice  of  action,  but 
ring  him  “  to  precipitate  his  army 
against  impregnable  works,”  and  resulting  in 
1  loss  of  20,000  brave  men,”  is  utterly 
without  foundation.  The  plan  of  going  to 
Fredericksburg,  it  appears,  was  Gen.  Burn¬ 
side’s.  He  went  in  his  own  way,  at  his  own 
!,  and  crossed  the  Rappahannock  and 
e  the  attack  in  his  own  discretion,  with¬ 
out  any  order  or  suggestion  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  which,  however,  approved  his  plans 
and  confided  in  his  judgment.  It  is  true  that 
the  pontoon  trains  necessary  for  crossing  the 
river  did  not  arrive  as  soon  as  Gen.  Burnside 
hoped  and  expected ;  and  it  is  true  that  the 
rebels  were,  in  consequence,  enabled  to  con¬ 
centrate  their  forces  and  fortify  their  posi¬ 
tion,  and  successfully  dispute  the  advance  of 
the  National  army.  But  there  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  any  greater  delay  in  fur¬ 
nishing  these  pontoons  than  is  incident  to 
any  heavy  work  of  the  kind  in  the  service. 
By  this,  however,  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  transportation  department  of  the  army 
is  either  as  perfect  or  vigorous  as  it  ought  to 


by  way  of  Fredericksburg  for  a 
few  days  longer,  and  held  the  enemy  in  Ins 
front  at  Culpepper,  while  the  wharves  at 
Aquia  Creek  were  repairing,  and  the  pontoons 


Upper  Potomac,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he 
could  have  anticipated  the  arrival  of  the 
enemy  at  Fredericksburg,  and  occupied  that 
city  and  the  heights  commanding  it,  without 
much  difficulty.  Indeed  the 
department  asked  for  a  delay 
the  movement  of  the  army,  in  order  to  enable 
it  to  furnish  it  with 
promptly  on  its  arrival  at  Falmouth.  But  the 
movement  had  been  commenced  and  could 
n»»t  then  be  reversed. 

lurnside  has  been  blam< 

i  did;  but  his 


explained  by  himself, 1 
.  intelligible;  and  we 
;k  was  nearly  success¬ 
ful,  and  would  have  been  wholly  so,  except 
from  circumstances  which  couldnot  .be  fore¬ 
seen  nor  controlled.  Says. Gen.  Burnside: 
“  How  near  we  came  to  accomplishing  our 
object  future  reports  will  show.  But  for  the 
fog  and  unexpected  and  unavoidable  delay  in 
building  the  bridges,  which  gave  the  enemy 
24  hours  more  to  concentrate  his  forces  in 
his  strong  positions,  we  would  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  have  succeeded;  in  which  case  the 
battle  would  have  been,  in  my  opiniou,  far 
more  decisive  than  if  we  had  crossed  at  the 
places  first  selected.  As  it  was,  we  came 
very  near  success.” 

To  this  we  may  add  that  the  whole  tone  of 
the  earlier  reports  of  the  rebel  Generals 
shows  that  they  barely  escaped  a  complete 
rout,  and  that  they  dreaded  the  result  of  a 
renewal  of  the  attack  on  the  following  day — 
an  attack  which  Gen.  Burnside  tells  us  he 
thinks  would  have  been  successful,  but  which 
he  did  not  feel  himself  authorized  to  make 
against  the  opinion  of  his  Generals. 

In  a  word,  the  primary  cause  of  Gen. 
Burnside’s  lailure  was  too  great  rapidity  in 
changing  his  base  of  operations,  after  re¬ 
solving  on  his  plan— an  error,  if  one  it  may 
be  called,  which  the  nation  can  afford  to  for¬ 
give,  undeT  a  remembrance  of  the  disasters 
it  has  heretofore  suffered  through  hesitation, 
lack  of  enterprise,  and  slowness  in  action  on 
the  part  of  its  Generals. 

The  returns  of  our  losses  at  Fredericks¬ 
burg  foot  up:  1,128  killed;  between  6,000 
and  7,000  wounded,  and  about  2,000  missing. 
The  rebels  have  tried  to  conceal  their  own 
but  from  the  imperfect  returns  that 
light  it  appears  to  have  been 
our  side,  with  a  relatively 
larger  proportion  of  killed.  The  President 
has  issued  the  following  address  to  the  army, 
referring  to  the  Fredericksburg  fight : 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  j 


uncUlie  L 
alf  that  c 


y  which  wiU  yet  give  victory  to  the  cause*©? the 

’* - d  of  popular  government.  Condoling  with 

srs  for  the  dead  and  sympathizing  with  the 


LINCOLN. 

GEN.  FOSTER’S  EXPEDITION. 

The  recent  expedition  of  Gen.  Foster  froi 
Newbeme  on  Kinston  and  Goldsboro’  proves 
to  have  been  what  is  popularly  called 
“  raid,”  and  a 
as  the  rebels 
ter,  and  their  great 
nicatlon  interrupted.  It  doi 
have  had  any  reference  to  a  permanent  occi 
pation  by  our  forces  of  any  of  the  importai 
positions  captured  by  them,  but  rather  as 
diversion  in  favor  of  Gen.  Burnside,  and  1 
cause  a  distraction,  if  not  a  division,  of  the 
rebel  army.  The  wisdom  of  the  movemt 
considering  its  limited  results,  has  been 
seriously 

the  iact  that  Gen.  Foster’s  force  was  wholly 
inadequate  to  hold  Goldsboro’.  What  was 
achieved  cannot  be  better  expressed  than  in 
the  concige  dispatch  of  Gen.  Foster  himself: 

Headquarters^Department  of  North  j 
MjJO*  ~  ‘  “  RODINA,.  .«q.20,  1862. 

thera _ _  ... 

and  tore  up  several  mi 
mlngron  and  Weldon  railroad.  We  fought  four  eu 
gagements — viz. :  at  Southwest  Creek,  Kinston 
White  Hall  and  Goldsboro’,  and  whipped  the  enemj 
handsomely  each  time.  J.  G.  FOSTER, 

Brigadier-General  Commandiug. 

MINOR  OPERATIONS. 

The  rebels  seem  to  have  given  up  any  fur¬ 
ther  design  of  holding  the  Shenandoah  val¬ 
ley.  They  have  evacuated  Winchester,  which 
was  occupied  by  the  National  trooi 
23d  of  December.  The  rebels  have 
and  removed  the  rails  on  the  Winchester 


NOTES  AND  NOTICES. 

A  discussion,  apparently  as  profitless  as 
appears  likely  to  be  voluminous,  Is  now  going  or 
Euglond,  having  been  started  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  R 
erts,  the  question  being  the  language  of  Chrlat  i 
his  Apostles.  It  has  been  variously  olaimed  t 
Christ  spoke  Latin,  Greek  i 


sionally  quoted  in  the  New  Testament 
Mr.  Roberts  as  proving  that  Christ  ust  .  _ 

Greek.  Suppose  Our  Lord  had  always  spoken  Ar- 


Louis  Napoleon  haB  lately  given  so  many  proofs  c 


into  Blmilar  nets,  then  bearing  the  fanciful  name  of 
“dovecots.”  This  rural  appellation  might  well  have 
been  revived  with  the  graceful  article  to  which  it  for¬ 
merly  belonged. 

Mr.  Motley,  the  historian,  and  our  Minister  in  Aus- 

“  The  masses  all  over  Europe  sympathise  with  our 
cause,  for  they  know,  without  need  of  argument  or 
illustration,  that  our  great  Commonwealth  was  the 
refuge  of  the  downtrod  and  the  oppressed,  and  t 
only  hope  of  humanity  and  civihzation^eyond  t 


is  the  history  of  Columbus. 
The  first  panel  represents  Columbus  before  the 
Council  of  Salamanca;  the  second,  his  leaving  the 
convent  of  La  Rubida ;  the  third,  h 


e  Indians  on  the  island  of  Hispaniola; 

y  Into  Barcelona ;  the  seventh  represents  him 
sent  back  to  Spain;  and  the 


tured  to  comment :  “  The  truth  of  this  aphorism  ^ 
would  be  quite  willing  to  admit,  did  it  not  carry  wit 
it  the  appalling  conclusion  that  this  brigadier  does  n 


following  the  battle  of  C 

“  On  a  fallen  gum-tree,  the  slain  stretehed  around 
them,  sat  the  officers  of  the  parley,  upon  one  side  the 
Confederate  cavalry  leader,  Stuart,  and  Gen.  Early; 
upon  the  other  Gens.  Hartsuff  nnd  Roberts.  Stuart 
waB  lithe,  gray-eyed  and  tall,  of  an  intense  counten¬ 
ance,  nervous,  impulsive  manner,  and  clad  in  gray 
with  n  soft  black  hat.  Ho  was  embellished  with 
rosettes,  cockades,  gold  luco  and  u  largo  ostrich 
feather.  He  wore,  curiously  enough,  United  States 
buttons,  and  his  sword,  which  he  exhibited,  was  made 
in  Philadelphia.  Early  was  a  quiet,  severe  North 
Carolinian,  who  wore  a  homespun  civil  suit,  with  a 

5KB?  S 

sage,  with  white  beard  and  distrustful  oyo.  The 
former  had  been  a  classmate  of  the  cavalry  man,  and 
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PANORAMIC.  VIEW  OP  •  THE  GREAT  BATTLE 


Reb.\tattrl^cro«i  Strong  lino  of  Bebel  butteries  tank  of  Fredericksburg. 

FREDERICKSBURG, '.LOOKING  SOUTH,  SHOWING  THE  POSITIONS  OP  THE  DIFFERENT  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ARMY,  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  13.— Sketched  i 
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Special  Abtist,  Mb.  Henbi  Loyie,  fbom  Falmouth  Heights,  Va. 
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We  slept,  but  Night,  the  ancient  seer, 

Conned  o’er  us  his  prophetic  lore, 

And  whispered  low  in  many  an  ear :  j 

“  Thou  art,  but  thou  shalt  be  no  more 
When  next  tbe  cannons  roar.” 

Sleep,  that  should  lift  the  rugged  cross 
From  staggering  souls,  but  deepened  pain, 
With  conscious  sense  of  coming  loss, 

That,  like  a  wind  preceding  rain, 

Blew  cold  across  the  brain. 

But  ah,  the  rain  to  come !  No  noise 
Within  our  guarded  limits  ran; 

But  he%vy  hands  shook  slumber’s  poise, 

And  wearily,  in  rear  and  van, 

Our  dark  retreat  began. 

The  moon,  with  fading  splendor,  sought 
Its  misty  home  in  western  skies. 

When  woke  our  challenge  guns,  and  brought 
From  wary  foeman’s  b  tteries 

The  boom  of  quick  replies. 

As  if  fresh  slaughter  t  d  preclude, 

The  while  by  stratagem  discreet, 
Receding,  pausing,  scarce  pursued, 

With  no  disorder  of  defeat, 

So  moved  our  slow  retreat. 

But  when  the  sun  his  sword  unsheathed, 

And  smote  us  sore,  at  bay  we  stood— 

To  God,  the  Just,  our  lives  bequeathed-  - 
Planted  our  guns  bjfovale  and  wood, 

To  wait  the  rain  of  blood ! 

It  came !  Full  soon  the  War-fiend  came ! 

Stem  as  hell’s  king,  and  flery-browed, 

We  saw  him  smite  with  hand  of  flame, 

The  solemn  battle-harp  and  proud, 

Where  rose  the  sulphurous  cloud 

Behind  our  potent  guns  we  stood, 
Therefrom  the  awful  war-bolts  flew, 

Bomb  following  bomb,  fhll  many  a  rood 
They  ploughed  the  smoking  woodlands 
through, 

And  what  beside — God  knew. 

Wc  waited  till  the  hour  approved, 

To  hurl  our  forces  undismayed 
■Where  Death  in  all  his  grandeur  moved, 
God’s  cause  and  Liberty’s  to  aid, 

By  bayonet,  ball  or  blade. 

The  fires  that  leap  when  patriots  fall, 

All  startling  sights  that  cowards  shun. 

All  sounds  that  hurtle  and  appal— 

The  bursting  shell,  the  roaring  gun— 

O’er  all,  the  seething  sun !  ' 

Full  closely  swarmed  the  traitor  horde. 
Across  the  hill  their  bullets  sang, 

Along  our  yielding  van  they  pourgd — 

Their  shouts  like  peals  of  victory  rang— 
Then,  at  the  word,  we  sprang. 

Awh  le  along  the  hillside  bent, 

Charged  down  the  deep  ravine,  like  flame 
That  proves  the  death-ball’s  dire  intent— 
God  with  us  as  we  went. 

Then  did  War’s  crashing  music  roll  f 
Then  did  the  fire  of  battle- wrath 
Rush  hot  through  every  patriot  soul. 

And  where  we  swept,  o’er  all  the  j»ath 
Was  agony  and  scath. 


The  leaden  hail  smote  left  and  right, 
e  air  was  like  a  furnace  red, 

3ky  was  dizzy  with  the  sight, 
e  sun  was  reeling  overhead— 

You  could  not  count  our  dead. 


They  shook  and  faltered  at  the  test, 

New  vigor  shot  through  every  nerve, 

And  hand  to  hand,  and  breast  to  breast, 
The  glorious  charge  we  pressed. 

We  drove  them  from  the  gory  banks — 
Through  forest-aisles  their  courses  urged ; 
By  field  and  wood  their  eddying  ranks, 

“  "  2  storm-tossed  billows  backward 
surged, 

By  Northern  valor  scourged. 

The  battle’s  last,  long  thunders  rolled, 

And  down  the  vaulted  skies  once  more 
Came  Night,  the  ghostly  seer  and  old, 

To  read  fulfilment  of  his  lore, 

In  streams  of  stiffening  gore. 

nd  we,  with  weak  and  gasping  breath, 
With  hearts  that  bled  for  comrades  slain, 
Reeled  shuddering  from  the  hill  of  death, 
And  laid  us  down  to  sleep  again 

The  soldier’s  sleep  of  pain. 

But  every  step  upon  the  ground, 

And  every  whisper  stealing  near, 

Smote  us  anew  with  crashing  sound, 
if  the  cannons  rent  the  ear, 

So  loud,  the  dead  might  hear. 

(tars  their  darkest  pathways  trod, 
len  we,  once  more,  with  staggering 
feet, 

Low  whispering  to  ourselves  and  God — 
Only  the  sleep  of  death  is  sweet”— 
Began  our  dark  retreat. 

Black  Rock ,  Erie  County ,  N.  Y. 


or  voice  which  came  floating  out  from  these  se¬ 
questered  rooms,  frequent  laughter  and  the  mur¬ 
mur  of  conversation  proved  that  ennui  was 
nuknown,  and  a  touch  of  romance  inevitably 
enhanced  the  interest  wakened  by  the  beautiful 
young  pair,  always  together,  always  happy,  never 
weary  of  the  dolcefar  niente  of  this  summer  life. 

In  a  balcony  like  a  hanging  garden,  sheltered 


PRIZE  STORY. 

PAULINE’S  PASSION 


For  several  days  the  Cubans  were  almost  invisi¬ 
ble,  appearing  only  for  a  daily  drive,  a  twilight 
saunter  on  the  beach,  or  a  brief  visit  to  the  ball¬ 
room,  there  to  enjoy  the  excitement  of  the  pastime 
in  which  they  both  excelled.  ■  Their  apartments  were 
in  the  quietest  wing  of  the  hotel,  and  from  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  their  occupancy  seemed  to  acquire  all  the 
charms  of  home.  The  few  guests  admitted  felt  the 
atmosphere  of  poetry  and  peace  that  pervaded  the 
nest  which  love,  the  worker  of  miracles,  had  built 
tumultuous  roof.  Strollers 


irtained  the  green  nook  with  odorous  shade, 
Pauline  lay  indolently  swinging  in  a  gaily  fringed 
hammock  as  she  had  been  wont  to  do  in  Cuba,  then 
finding  only  pleasure  in  the  luxury  of  motion  which 
failed  to  quiet  her  unrest.  Manuel  had  put 
down  the  book  to  which  she  no  longer  listened,  and 
leaning  his  head  upon  his  hand,  sat  watching  her  as 
she  swayed  to  and  fro,  with  thoughtful  eyes  intent 
he  sea,  whose  murmurous  voice  possessed 
more  powerful  than  his  own.  Suddenly  he 

Pauline,  I  canfiot  understand  you !  For 
weeks  we  hurried  east  and  west  to  find  this 
yet  when  found  you  shun  him,  and  seem  co 
to  make  my  life  a  heaven  upon  earth.  I  some 
fanny  that  you  have  resolved  to  let  the  p#st  sleep, 
but  the  hope  dies  as  soon  as  born,  for  in  moments 
like  this  I  see  that,  though  you  devote  yourself  to 
me,  the  old  purpose  is  unchanged,  and  I  marvel 
why  you  pause.” 

Her  eyes  came  back  from  their  long  gaze  and 
settled  on  him  full  of  an  intelligence  which 


me  more  tireless  than 

This  week  has  seemed  one  of  indolent  delight 
to  you,  to  me  it  has  been  one  of  constant  vigilance 
and  labor,  for  scarcely  a  look,  act  or  word  of  mine 
has  been  without  effect.  At  first  I  secluded  myself 
that  Gilbert  might  contrast  our  life  with  his,  and 
believing  us  all  and  all  to  one  another,  find  impo¬ 
tent  regret  his  daily  portion.  Three  days  ago 
accident  placed  an  unexpected  weapon  in  my  hand, 
which  I  have  used  in  silence,  lest  in  spite  of  pro¬ 
mises  you  should  rebel  and  end  his  trial  too  soon. 
Have  you  no  suspicion  of  my  meaning  ?” 

“None ;  you  are  more  mysterious  than  ever,  and 
I  shall,  in  truth,  believe  you  are  the  enchantress  I 
have  so  often  called  you  if  your  spells  work 
invisibly.” 

“They  do  not,  and  I  use  no  supernatural  arts,  as 
I  will  prove  to  you.  Take  my  lorgnette  that  lies 
behind  you,  part  the  leaves  where  the  green  grapes 
hang  thickest,  look  up  at  the  little  window  ' 
shadowy  angle  of  the  low  roof  opposite,  and  tell 
me  what  you  aee.” 

“  Nothing,  but  a  half-drawn  curtain.” 

“Ah!  I  must  try  the  ruse  that  first  convinced 
me.  Do  not  show  yourself,  but  watch,  and  if  you 
speak,  let  it  be  in  Spanish.” 

Leaving  her  airy  cradle,  Pauline  bent  ovc» 
balcony  as  if  to  gather  the  climbing  roses  that 
waved  their  ruddy  clusters  in  the  wind;  before  the 
third  stem  was  broken  Manuel  whispered — “  I  see 
tbe  curtain  move.;  now  comes  the  outline  of  a  head, 
and  now  a  hand,  with  some  bright  object  in  it. 
Santo  Pablo !  it  is  a  man  staring  at  you  as  coolly 
as  if  you  were  a  lady  in  a  balcony.  What  prying 


Gilbert.” 

Impossible!  he  is  a  gentleman.” 

If  gentlemen  play  the  traitor  and  the  spy,  then 
s  one.  I  am  not  mistaken ;  for  since  the  glit- 
of  his  glass  first  arrested  me  I  have  watched 
covertly,  and  several  trials  as  successful  as  the 
present  have  confirmed  the  suspicion  which  Babie’s 
>nt  complaints  of  his  long  absences  aroused. 
Now  do  you  comprehend  why  I  remained  in  those 
rooms  with  the  curtains  seldom  drawn  ?  why  I 
swung  the  hammock  here  and  let  you  sing  and 
read  to  me  while  I  played  with  your  hair  or  leaned 
upon  your  shoulder  ?  why  I  have  been  all  devotion 
and  made  this  balcony  a  little  stage  for  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  our  version  of  the  honeymoon  for  one 
spectator  ?” 

Still  mindful  of  the  eager  eyes  upon  her,  Pauline 


spoke,  and  ended  with  a  silvery  laugh  that  made 
the  silence  musical  with  its  ’ 
she  paused,  Manuel  flung  £ 


Gilbert's  Despa. 


' s  final  Rejection. 


was  striding  past  her  with  ireful  impetuosity,  but 
the  white  arms  took  him  captive,  adding  another 
figure  to  the  picture  framed  by  the  greon  arch  as 
she  whispered  decisively : 

“No  farther!  there  must  be  no  violence,  you 
promised  obedience  and  I  exact  it.  Do  you  think 
detection  to  a  man  so  lost  to  honor  would  wound  as 
deeply  as  the  sights  which  make  his  daily  watch  a 
torment  ?  or  that  a  blow  would  be  as  hard  to  bear 
as  the  knowledge  that  his  own  act  has  placed  you 
where  you  are  and  made  him  what  he  is  ?  Silent 
contempt  i£ 


:  hand  and  tv 
i,  while  I  opnsqle  you 


■  submission  with  a 


He  yielded  to  the  command  enforced  by  the  caress, 
but  drew  her  jealously  from  sight,  and  still  glanced 
rebeUously  through  the  leaves,  asking  with  a 


Jah.  1#,  1863.] 
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outlived  t 


dress,  whose  v- . -  - 

a  background  of  hoary  cliffs  and  s 
figure  .toed  out  like  a  picture  of  1 
hood,  but  Manuel  saw  three 


breast,  Gilbert  stoou 

v5a  nrm  and  troubled  by  the  mar  . . . 

M^/reply  but  Mrs.  Redmond  answered  blithely 
"  He  is  coming,  but  ivith  me  ;  you  are  too  gray 
for  us  so  go  your  ways,  talking  wisely  of  heaven 
and  earth  while  we  come  after,  enjoying  both 


.  brief  delusion,  and  longs  for  liberty, 
!  that  pricks  pride !  But 


the  waterfall.  Now,  sen. 
book,  for  I  have  learned 
with  this  unruly  hair  of  n 


,»n  to-day. 

They  looked  a  pair  of  lov 
the  long  locks  blowing  in 


i  Munuel  held  back 
,caa  u.u».na  •“  —  Wind,  while  Bnbie 
d  her  hat!still  "chanting  the  burthen  of  the  ten- 
«*» 1*0  had  caught  ,10  soon. Ji  ™cdesa  s|h 

turned  awayl  but  Gilbert  embodied  it  in  words, 

••  Thev  are  happier  without  us,  let  us  go. 

Neither  spoke  till  they  reached  the  appointed 
trvst-  the  others  were  not  there,  and  waiting  for 
them’  Pauline  sat  on  a  mossy  stone,  Gilbert  leaned 
against  the  granite  boulder  beside  her,  and  both 
silently  surveyed  a  scene  that  made  the  heart  glow, 
the  eye  kindle  with  delight  as  it  swept  down  from 
that  airv  height,  across  valleys  dappled  with  sha¬ 
dow  and  dark  with  untrodden  forests,  up  ranges  of 

majestic  mountiuns,|^rongh^gnp^ilcc^gnp,  each 

wddcli  rrfls  round  all  the  world.  Behind  then,  rmued 
the  waterfall  swollen  with  autumn  rams  and  hurts- 
ing  to  pour  itself  into  the  rocky  basin M>y  bod; 

’ ,r2ir\henMto»liittcU ™*°  » chris'”>  B“n 

“TthSntmof  tte'seene,  Paine  forgot  she 
was  notlone,  till  turning,  she  suddenly  became 
that  while  she  scanned  the  face  of  nature 
k.an  ooanninir  hers.  "What  he 


lot  ask  it.  Ah !  that  pneks  pride : 

.  have  watched  with  jealous  vigUance, 

,  sign  escape  me 

you  lay  my  chief  hope.  na»  u« 6*--“ ' , . 
choly,  cold  and  silent?  Does  he  not  seek  Babie, 
inflate,  shun  yon?  Will  he  not  always  yield 
place  to  me  without  a  token  of  displeasure  or 
regret ?  Has  he  ever  uttered  reproach, 

,  you,  although  he  knows  1  was  an 
your  lover  ?  Can  you  deny  these  proofs, 

—  refuse  to  break  the  ue  i 
oman,  whose  superiority  m 
a  subject  where  he 
king  ?  You  do  not  know  the  heart  of  i 
believe  ho  will  not  bless  you  for  his  free. 

Like  the  cloud  which  just  then  swept 
vallev  blotting  out  its  sunshine  with  a  gloomy 
shadow,  a  troubled  look  flitted  over  Pauline  s  face, 
but  if^thc  words^  woke  any 

lonced  the  bitter  sweet  delight  at  seeing 
humiliation  of  both  soul  and  body  by  asking  t 
^question,  whose  reply  would  complete  her  sad 


Gilbert,  do  you  believe  I  love  you  still . 

I  know  it !  Can  I  not  read  the  signs  that  prov 
o  me  once  1  Can  I  forget  that,  though  you  f. 
lowed  me  to  pity  and  despise,  you  have .  remain 
‘r^r^^t-k^e^gryou  have 

rill  which  makes  submission  easy.  I  was  learning 
o  forget  you, 


,t«v,  _ friend 

ion,  ana  snums  behind 
cowara  he  is,”  sneered  Gilbert. 

“  Traitor  and  swindler,  you  lie !’’  shouted  Manuel, 
and,  flinging  his  wife  behindhim,  he  sent  the  gl< 
stinging  blow,  full  in  his  opponent  a  fact 
n  the  wild  beast  that  lurks  in  every  stv 
blood  leaped  up  in  Gilbert  Redmond  s, 
witn  a  single  gesture  of  his  sinewy  right  arm 
swept  Manuel  to  the  verge  of  the  narrow  ledge,  .... 
him  hang  poised  there  one  awful  instant,  struggling 
msnve  the  living  weight  that  weighed  him  do-- 
heard  a  heavy  plunge  into  the  black  pool  below, 
felt  that  thrill  of  horrible  delight  which  come 
murderers  alone. 

So  swift  and  sure  had  been  the  act,  it  left  no  1 
for  help.  A  rush,  a  plunge,  a  pause,  and  tnen 
figures  stood  where  four  had  been  -  a 
staring  dumbly  at  each  other,  app. 

....  ...ad  silence  that  made  high  noon  i 
Mostly  than  the  deepest  night, 

ment  of  impotenthorror, remorse  and  woe,  rau. 

’  - - began. 


“  New' York,  Deo. 

5-1  have  read  the  answer  you  vouchsafed  to  one 

t'on  uponTenude  society ryourrmniuka  are  ve^y  good! 

mean  to  say  that  society  in  America  is  running  into 
that  channel  that  a  mother  has  no  control,  or  can  hold 
no  control  over  her  daughters  ?  Aral  forced  because 
mv  neighbors  allow  their  daughters  unrestrained 
licence  and  recognise  their  ability  to  guard  them¬ 
selves  to  do  the  same,  or  fly  in  the  face  of  the  dictates 
•f  society  ?  Is  it  true,  as  I  am  forced  to  suspect,  that 
a  mother  is  blamed  and  ridiculed  because  she  is  strin- 
gent  with  growing  girl.,  and  prohibit.  th.lr  «6oj- 
i.  amusements,  because  they  have 

aor  father  to  accompany  them,  and 
t  them  with  the  young  men  who  arc 


anxious  to  hear  f 


vanished 


rdOr  1U  iua  cj-c, 

ie  said,  leaning  ■ 


“^fcnrnnt  I  have  waited  for  eo  long, 
.  see  what  I  see,  that  both  have  made  a 

bitter  blunder,  andniayyetmpdir^  Those  eMd 
5hem°iort»ne  makes’them  equals  fate  brings  then 


,e  to  lead 


ie  had 


uttered,  Pauline  felt  that 

_ the  drawing  of  a  breath 

:lt,  with  every  sense  alert,  every  power 


ubslance  was  guuc , 

th  a  look,  undid  my  work,  with  a  word - , 

y  hard-won  peace,  with  a  touch  rouSed.tbepimrtm 
Lh  was  not  dead  but  sleeping,  and  have  mail 
is  month  of  growing  certainty  to  be  the  sweetest 
my  life-for  I  behoved  all  lost,  and  you  shower 

iat  an  syas  won.  Surely  that  smile  is  propi 
ous !  and  I  may  hope  to  bear  the  happjfljJ^mn- 

Slie  looked  up  tberq  oniljier^yes  burned^on  him,  j  qucstioned, 


WALKS  AND  TALKS. 

t  amounts  of 


expectant  joy,  as  over  cheek 
a  glow  of  womanly  emotion  ... 
feigned,  and  her  voice  thrilled  with 
that  sentiment  which  blesses  life  and  outlives 

4e“yes  Hove;  not  a,  of  old,  with  a  girl’s  blind 
infatuation,  but  with  the  warmth  and  wisdom  of 
■heart,,  mind  and  soul-love  made  up  of  honor, 
penitence  and  trust,  nourished  m  secret  by  the 
better  self  which  lingers  in  “‘J 

tempted  of  us,  and  now  ready  to  blossom  and  hear 

•,t  if  God  so  wills.  I  have  been  once  deceived, 
faith  still  endures,  and  I  believe  that  I  may  yet 
ntbis  crowning  gift  of  a  womans  hfefgthe 
-  all  make  my  happiness  as  I  make  his 
find  me  the  prouder  for  past  eoldpess, 
,  _ mhnoo  lifp  shall  nass 


which  to  give  an  opinion.  There  are^alwaya 
*1  “ AMotherMs  as  ultra  upon  herown  ground 

other  J** "Weare  obliged  in  truth  to  give  the  opiu- 
that  in  the  present  state  of  American  society, 
■o  is  no  safety  for  the  young  girl  but  in  eduoating 

fallowing  her  to  do  so.’  The  great  safeguard  of  a 
1  _ i _ i :  „  in  ibu  uAnfiamHin  nf  1 1 1 1,  vndlier.  that  bIic 


SJf Srt  “ugbttf MlCteT^t  ‘rin”°?fffmve“be|1oh'ild 
'viJ flU®  ^(/eh'mVsibued  to  ru'iuhy  the 
ive  hundred  bUndne8B  of  mother  as  have  gone  by  their  own  will, 
ees”  will,  li  _ _ fr,im  niip  own  knowledge  one  or  two 


U*Wecan cite  from  our  own  knowledge  Ou-  - 
instances  in  wbieb  a  mother  having  blindly  saci 


a  daughter, 


er,  now  sskb  sympatuy 

blame  of  her  own  folly  at  the  door 


daughter’s  shame.  The  first 


,n  produce,  it  i 

lin-ht  estimation,  because  the  public  have  been  tnugni 
to  hold  it  only  as  individual  opinion.  The  profession 
of  the  iournalist  should  be  one  only  of  his  paper,  not 
fnnv  especial  article  connected  with  it.  An  attempt 

on  his  part  to  announce  to  a  friend,  even  in  t’ . ‘ 

°u  m  l  writer  of  tl 


sr  part  of  the  city,  chose,  f 


ar  the  purpose  of 

,u«jd«  were  continued,  at  the 

I  the  girl  fell  into  the  way  of  another 


was  ready  for  it,  with  every  sense  di«», 
under  full  control,  every  feature  obedient  ....... 

art  which  had  become  a  second  nature.  Gilbert 
had  seized  her  hand,  and  she  did  not  draw  it  back , 
the  sudden  advent  of  the  instant  which  m^  endher 

The  did^erTit^  the  exultation  which  flashed  into 
f  !  it.  unsafe  to  meet  his  own,  and  they 


that  love  touentu  n  » . 
she  softly  answered  in  a  vc 

t0  “You  ask  me  to  relinquish  much, 
offer  in  return,  GUbert,  that  I  may  nc 


it  reminded 
spired  him,  i 


laoor  lost  i 

speech,  though  sweetly  spoken,  — 
n  how  much  he  had  thrown  away, 


lays  faithful  in  truth 


serenely  loving 

b,*Ifdshe  had  lifted  her  white  band  and  stabbed 
with  that  smile  upon  her  face,  it  would  not 
shocked  him  with  a  more  pale  ... — ,  ... 
ose  two  words  as  Pauline  shook  him  off  an 
,,  beautiful  and  stern  as  an  avenging 
Dumb  with  an  amazement  too  fathomless  foi 
•  ’  and  aghast.  She 

rneak"  And,  iis  himd  a“°]S  “8 

be  felt  himself  the  prey  to  so  me  Aelusion, .... 
slowly,  asking,  half  incredulously,  half  implor- 
gly, 

«  Pauline,  this  is  a  jest  ?’ 

“  To  me  it  is ;  to  you— a  bitter  eari 
A  dim  foreboding  of  the  truth  fell 
and  with  it  a  strange  sense  of  fear ; 
parition  of  human  judgment  he  see.— _  -- 
,  uremonition  of  the  divine.  With  a  sudden  ge. 
X  oTsomething  like  entreaty,  he  cried  out,  as  : 

"!.f^iirS?twwillitendi- 

Then!  in  words  that  fell  hot  and  heavy  on  tl 

sore  heart  made  desolate,  she  poured  outthadai 

f  the  wrong  and  the  atonement.  »*uuB 


i  WOUIU  give  Jbnio  l  ;  ,  ,  „„„  n(r, 

and  be  again  the  man  you  trusted.  I  can  ottt-  ^  - 
a  same  which  shall  yet  be  an  honorable  one,  despite 
the  stain  an  hour’s  madness  cast  upon  it;  you  or 
taunted  me  with  cowardice  because  I  dared  i 
face  the  world  and  conquer  it;  I  dare  do  that  nc 
I  long  to  escape  from  this  disgraceful  servitude,  l. 
throw  myself  into  the  press,  to  struggle  and  achieve 
for  your  dear  sake.  I  can  offer  you  strength, 
energy,  devotion,  three  gifts  woithy  any  woman 
acceptance  who  possesses  power  to  direct,  rewa: 
and^enjoy  them  as  you  do,  rnwlin^oanse  wr 
your  presence  for  my  inspiration,  I  feel  tna 
ret,ieve  my  fanitfnl  past,  end  with  time :  becor 
God’s  noblest  work— an  honest  man.  Babie  nev 
eould  exert  this  influence  over  me,  you  can,  y 
■will  for  now  my  earthly  hope  is  in  your  han. 
my  ’soul's  salvation  in  ™  love.”  . 


h  pitiless  patience  anameiuutu.n 
:t  remained  unrecorded,  no  subtle 
-  *  bright  future  unspared 

awarded  pardon,  not  punishment  Pa^e  tor^ 
away  the  last  gift  he  had  given,  and  dropping  it  to 
rnrkv  oath,  set  her.  foot  upon  it,  as  if  it  were 
the  scarlet  badge  of  her  subjection  to  the  evil 
spirit  which  had  haunted  her  bo  long,  now  oast 


c  of  an  erring  life  cried  out  to  her  for  help,  and 
nan  as  proud  as  sinful,  knelt  down  before  her 
a  passionate  humility  never  paid  at  any  other 
human  or  divine.  It  seemed  to  me 


wiftinn  nf  the  ire  that  flames  and  feeds  like 
sudden  fire,  he  waited  till  she  ended,  then  used  tl 
one  retaliation  she  had  left  him.  HlsKand 
his  breast,  a  tattered  glove  flashed  white  agams 
the  cliff  as  he  held  it  up  before  her,  saying,  m 
that  rose  gradually  till  1-t  words  sound 
above  the  waterfall’s  wuu  sung, 

°  ■  It  was  well  and  womanly  done,  Pauline, 
could  wish  Manuel  a  happy  life  with  such  at 
frank  altf  noble  wife;  but  the  future  which  you 
uaint  so  well  never  shall  bo  his.  Tor,  by  the  Lord 
that  hears  me !  I  swear  I  will  end  this  jest  of  yours 
in  a  more  bitter  earnest  than  you  prophesied. 
Look ;  I  have  worn  this  since  the  night  yon  began 


eptation  your  - -  - 

price  before  printing,  yourcaeteis 
7  expect  from  that  hou 
or  and  publisher,  as  you 


h  has  ended  in  defea 


to  you.  I 


i  of  dereliction,  after  woi*  1 
care— not  before. 
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PANORAMIC  VIEW  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF 
FREDERICKSBURG,  VA. 

last  two  numbers  we  have  given 

varioUB  sketches  of  .^e  pS 

Of  December,  each  of  t^e^a“lus\vJ  present  a 
liar  phase  of  ftat  J taken  by  our 

peculiar  interest  to  the '  8“‘“'between  Falmouth 

sag 

t  f  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  about  an  hour  be- 
fore  Sumner's  corps  \aSllts 

fefto 

better  than  voluminous  reports. 

A  Nightcap  Biuga-de. _‘1^rean>’vl^)fo1^a^ft  of 

paroled,  and  then  sent  bome.Bi  nt  agaln8t 


T 


[Jan.  19, 
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TIFFANY  &  CO.’S 


CHRISTMAS  AND  NEW  YEAR’S, 


Nos.  550  and  552  Broadway, 

The  stock  of  Holiday  Gifts  is  Ibis  Fall,  if  possible, 
more  rich  nnd  extensive  than  in  any  previous  year. 
In  addition  to  tlic  standard  assortment  of 

DIAMONDS, 

Precious  Stones,  Silver  Ware  and 
Bronzes, 

WATCHES  AND  CLOCKS, 

tbe  attention  of  the  purchaser^ s  commended  to  a  very 

NOVELTIES  IN  PRICE  AND  STYLE, 

Especially  adapted,  in  cost  and  design,  to  tbe 
demand  of 

THE  DAi  AND  THE  FASHION. 

To  those  who  study  the  intrinsic  as  well  ns  tbe 
depont.  it  need  not  be  suggested  that  tbe  unequalled 
stock  of 

Diamonds  and  Precious  Gems 

Exhibited  by  this  House  offers  superlative  claims  for 


investment,  while  tbe  extraordinary  collection  of 
ORNAMENTAL  SILVER, 
Comprising  Epergnes,  Vases,  Tea-Sets,  Goblets,  Taz- 
zas,  and  a  thousand  articles  of  exquisite  finish  and 
unique  design, 

FOR  THE  BEAUFET  OR  TABLE, 
Presents  a  field  of  selection  hardly  less  practically 
persuasive  to  all  who  seek  for  Gifts  combining  the 
useful  and  the  beautiful. 

A  choice  invoice  of  imported  Jewellery  includes : 
FOR  THE  LADIES,  rich  and  novel  FARURES, 
complete  '  '  . 

!•'  'lVr  1 

Elaborate  Dress  Bracelets,  Beautifully 
Enamelled  Bauds,  etc. 

FOR  GENTLEMEN,  an  unusual  variety  of  SCARF 
RINGS  and  PINS;  elegant  GARNITURES  for 
the  WAISTCOAT  nnd  LINE’',  and  an  endless  as¬ 
sortment  of  choice  articles  as  miscellaneous  SOUVE¬ 


NIRS. 

In  the  department  devoted  to  Fancy  Goods,  the  stock 
^ - *--* - -'-"''dally  extensive  and 


Depot,  No.  424  Broadway, 

Between  Canal  and  Howard  Streets,  N.  Y. 
Skates  Made,  Ground  and  Repaired. 

Only  depot  for  “  Ludden’s”  Telescopio  Smoking 
TubeB  and  Chargers .  380o 


Inviting— pre  senting 

New  Styles  of  Vases,  Tazzas  and  Coups. 

Bicii  Sevres  and  Paris  Porcelains, 


LAMP 

TEA  AND  COFFEE 
BOLLEBS. 

Arranged  for  either  KER¬ 
OSENE  or  GAS.  Water  ft 
boiled,  Tea  drawn,  Coffee 
made,  Meat  fried.  Egg 
Farina  and  Gruel  cool 


A  GENTLEMAN  IN  A  FIX-AN  UNNATURAL  PARENT. 

’i  by  the  name  of  Bull  recently  played  a  most  cruel  hoax  upon  a  gentleman ,  < 
Mr.  Napoleon ,  of  France.  It  appear  that  the  woman  Bull ,  by  means  of  her  tears  a 
tions,  induced  Mr.  Napoleon  to  aid  her  in  carrying  her  baby  Intervention.  No  i 
SUPERB  CASKETS  ORNAMENTED  BY  eveTy  ]iad  the  gentlemcm  taken  up  the  infant  than  the  unprincipled  parent  ran  away ,  at  the  s 
time  denying  any  relationship  to  her  offspring  She  is  an  old  offender. 

Toilet  Sets  In  Crystal  and  Cold, 

a  addition  to  the  extraordinary  exhibition  of  tl 
ch 

Prize  leather  Goods  of  Asprey 
and  De  larue, 

tag  the  choicest  wares  shown  by  those  celebrated 
Tabricants,  in  the  recent  World’s  Fair  at  London. 

LARGEST  COLLECTION  OE  BRONZES 
IN  THE  WORLD ! 

THE  MILITArFdEPARTMENT, 

Comprehending  eveiy  thing  choice  of  foreign  or  home 
production,  oilers  appropnate 

Gifts  for  the  Union  Soldier ! 


A  SPECULATION 

3  Holidays.  You  can  make  easy  over  $15  per 
day  selling  our  Great  New  Union  Prize  and  Station- 
—  n— .r.„7e9  E0W  Bought  for  in  nil  parts  of  the 
ad  containing  Fine  Writing  Materials, 
Games,  i  Likenesses  of  Military  Heroes,  Camp  Com¬ 
panions,  Rich  Gilts  of  Jewellery,  Fancy  Articles,  etc., 
worth  over  $l-for  only  25  cents ^unique,  valuable 
and  useful.  Just  the  thing  for  a  Splendid  Holi- 
•  Gin.  Every  Soldier  n 


have  reduced 

wholesale  price  of  our  great  STATIONERY  PORT¬ 
FOLIO  PACKAGES.  We  also  give  better  Watches 
to  our  Agents  than  any  other  firm.  Send  stamp  for 
mew  Circular.  WEIR  &  CO.,  34  South  3rd. St.,  Phila. 


should  lie  without  them.  Soldiers  in  Camp  can  malic  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y., 
money  acting  as  Agents.  We  give  each  Agent  as  n  Ill.  Agents,  Sutlers, 

present  a  Splendid  Watch,  warranted  as  a  perfect  send  for  Circulars  of  our  new  styles— (the  largest 
timekeeper.  Profits  immense.  Sales  quick.  Send  for  Package  House  in  the  United  StateB.)  3700 

our  new  Circular  contain 
8.  C.  RICKARDS  &.CO., 


Sales  qui( 

Circular  containing  extra  inducements. 
.  KARDS  &  CO.,  102  Nassau  street,  N.  Y. 
est  and  oldest  Prize  Package  House  in  the  world. 


*  AGENTS  WANTED. 

FRANK  LESLIE’S  PUBLICATIONS 

SEND  FOR  A  CIRCULAR.  Address 


Prince’s  Improved 
filling  writes  8  to  10  hours.  Sent  by  mail.  Sen 
„* — GEO.  F.  HAWKES, 
Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


stamp  for  circular. 


sale  and  Retail,  by  SNOW  &  HAPGOOD,  Pathfinder 


Sample  sent,  postpaid; 


for?6c! 


THE  BEST  GrIFT 

FOR  SOLDIERS  IN  THE  FIELD 

IS  ONE  OF  EVANS’S 

Portable  Tent  Heaters’ 

Con  be  pat  up  in  five  miaules.  Will  boat  any  tent 
in  the  service.  Is  packed  with  7  feet  of  pipe  in 
box  10  inches  square  and  8  inches  deep;  price,  c 
plete,  $5.  Send  for  Circular.  J.  W.  EVANS, 


For  Descriptive  Circulars,  i 


W.  L.  FISH  &  CO., 


fm 


urn 


STEINWAY  &  SONS,  Nos.  83  and  84  Walker 
Street,  N.  Y.,  were  awarded  a  FIRST  PRIZE  MEDAL 
it  the  late  Great  International  Exhibition,  London, 
l'here  were  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  pianos  from 
ill  parts  of  the  world  entered  for  competition. 

The  special  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times 


emphatic ,  and  stronger  t 


Howard  Association,  Philadelphia! 
Valuable  ReportB  on  Virulent  and  Chromo  DIe 
and  Physical  Debility.  Sent  in  sealed  lett 
velopeB,  free  of  charge.  Address  DR.  J.  SKILLIN 
HOUGHTON,  HOWARD  ASSOCIATION,  No.  2 
South-Ninth  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  379-820 


Union  Prize  Packages. 

DUNN  &  CO.’S  great  Headquarters,  118 
Street,  N.  Y.,  and  134  Clark  Street,  Chicago, 
Agents,  Sutlers,  Merchants  and  others,  please 
largest 


JUST  READY, 

NEW  GOODS  FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS, 

opportunity  not  to  be  lost  sight  of.  Agent: 
d  in  every  Town  nmd  Regiment  in  the  Unitec 


PATCHES,  CHAINS,  I  .  _ 

ct—pf  w  v  ^  PINS,  RINGS,  GOLD  PENS  AND  PENCILS, 
14  Chambers  Street,  N.  Y.  j  f  brA.CELET§,  SLEEVE  BUTTONS  AND 

-  J  STUDS,  SCARF  PINS,  Etc.,  Etc  ,  Etc., 

n"“  To  be  sold  for  $1  each,  and  not  to  be  paid  for  uni 
you  know  what  you  are  to  get.  Send  25  cents  for 
Certificate,  with  a  Circular  giving  full  particulars. 

S.  M.  WARD  &  CO., 

Box  4870  No.  9  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 


AT  FAIRISH’S  SHIRT  FACTORY, 

323  Canal  Street,  N.  Y. 

SUPERIOR  DRESS  SHIRTS. 

Made  to  measure.  Fit  guaranteed.  $21  and 
*3“  Family  Supply* Store  of  Bosoms,  Collars  and 
Wristbands,  for  Shirt-making.  3, 


To  Consumptives.— You  \ 
br  a  sure  cure  lor  CougkB,  Coldt 
II  Lung  complaints,  by  sendinc 
Pearl  Street,  N.  Y.  He  sends  it 


onsumption  ai 
D  A  DEE,  ! 


A  Beautiful  Microscope  for  &8  cts., 
Tl/l"  AGNIFYING  600  times,  mailed  on  receipt 

ixL  of  price.  Five  of  different  powers,  $1  Ad¬ 
dress  F.  B.  BOWEN,  Box  220,  Boston,  Mass.  o 


_ _  Flower-Seeds  free 

.o  aUwho  join  the  “Rural  Keystone  Club,”  2£ 
cents  in  $1  clean  saving  on  all  subscriptions  to  news- 

&md  pcri0dlc'"8  p.’S&j&tfSSS: 


CHICKERII.’G  &  SONS’ 

NEW  SCALE 

GRAND,  SQUARE  AND  UPRIGHT 

PI  AN  OFORTES 


•  manufacture  oyer  all  competitors 

warerooms  : 

69*  Broadway,  New  York. 


ALL  WANTING  Farms,  Thriving 
Soil,  Mild  Climate :  see  advertise- 
Vineland,  on  page  255. 


403  Broadway, 
New  York. 
For  sale  by  all  the  principal  dealers  throughout  the 


To  Consumptives. 

THE  Advertiser,  having  been  restored  to  health 
in  a  few  weeks,  by  a  very  simple  remedy,  after 
having  suffered  several  years  with  a  severe  Lung 
Affection,  and  that  dread  disease,  Consumption,  is 
■  make  known'  to  his  feUow-sufferers  the  ‘ 
sure.  To  all  who  deBire  it  he  will  send  a 
se  prescription  used  (free  of  charge),  with 
for  preparing  and  using  the  same,  which 
tad  a  sure  cure  for  Consumption ,  Asthma , 
Bronchitis,  #c.  The  only  object  of  the  advertiser  in 
sending  the  prescription  is  to  benefit  the  afflicted,  and 


hopes  every  sufferer  will  try  his  remedy,  as  it 
will  cost  them  nothing,  and  may  prove  ablessing  Far 
ties  wishing  the  prescription  will  p 


AN  INVENTION  OF  RARE  MERIT! 

X*ong  Wanted,  and  Found  at  X«ast. 

A  KEROSENE  LAMP  CHIMNEY, 

EASILY  GLEANED  AND  WHICH  WILL  NOT 
CRACK  OR  BREAK  FROM  SUDDEN 
CHANGES  OF  TEMPERATURE. 

The  Chimney  in  common  use  breaks  from  unequal 
expansion  nnd  contraction,  caused  by  the  upper  por¬ 
tion  becoming  much  more  highly  heated  than  the 
lower  portion.  This  constant  liability  of  the  Chim¬ 
ney  to  he  broken  by  being  suddenly  cooled  or  “  over¬ 
heated,”  is  entirely  removed  by  a  unique  and  beautiful 
invention— Brown’s  Metal  Top  Lamp  Chimney, 
which,  being  made  in  accordance  with  the  simple  law 
of  expansion  and  contraction,  is-found  to  be  almost 
“  fire-proof,”  as  far  rb  heating  Dy  the  flame  of  the 
lamp  is  concerned.  .  T  . 

The  clear,  positive  superiorities  of  the  New  Lamp 
Chimney  over  the  old  style  are 

1.  it  will  not  crack  or  break  from  sudden  changes 

of  temperature,  or  “over-heating.”  ....  . 

2.  The  top  can  be  instantly  removed  and  the  glass 
wiped  perfectly  dean  in  a  moment  without  wetting 

3.  It  is  shorter  than  the  common  cMmney^thi 

carrying  about  the  hi 


convenient  for 
;  it  is  of  elegant  proportions 

clear,  steady  a 


$40  per  Month 


stamp)  HARRIS  BROS., 
372-840 

Grover  &  Baker’s 

CELEBRATED 
Noiseless  Sewing 
Machines. 

Acknowledged  to  be  superior 
to  all  others, 

495  Broadway,  New  Yore. 
Agencies  throughout  the 
United  States.  OOOo 


really  the  ideal  of  perfection  in  ji  lamp  chimnej 
nud  after  uBing  one  for  on  evening  you  will  wondt 
U  could  80  long  tolerate  the  old  expcnei\ 


A  “  Brown’s  Metal  Top^Lamp^himney  ”^is 

^Price (with  a  small  neat  shade  for  common^size), 

Dealers  will  be  furnished,  per  Express,  with  a 
sample  box  containing  one  half  aoz.  chimneys,  assort¬ 
ed  styles  and  sizes,  with  circulars,  colored  show 
cards,  price  list,  etc.,  on  receipt  of  $1  25. 

Brown’s  Metal  Top  Lamp  Chimneys  are  man¬ 
ufactured  only  by  tho 

NEW  LAMP  CHIMNEY  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
MILTON  BRADLY,  Treasurer. 

380o  Office  and  Salesroom,  45  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 


FRANK  LESLIE’S  ILLUSTRATED  NEWSPAPER  | 


>  shells  fell  short"!  an  obstinate  and  bloody  fight  commenced  |  Mobile  and  Ohio  railway  from  Okalona  to 
tening  the  %°P^®-\vith  varying  fortunes,  which  lasted  for  four  I  Saltillo,  and  from  Coffeeville  to  Oxford. 

days,  and  of  which  we  have  not  yet  learned  |  Loss  of  the  monitor. 


Metropolitan  regiment  (131st  New 
York),  under  Col.  Turnbull,  had  the  honor  of  firsl 
landing.  They  passed  through  the  Essex  and 
formed  a  line  of  battle  on  shore,  close  to  the  edge 


deserted  rebe?  ear 
L  lowed  by  other  companies,  until  the 


first  moved  up  the  hifi_to  the 
whole  regiment 
slope.  The  131st  w;as 
Immediately  followed  by  others,  until  all  the  troops 
had  disembarked.  Pickets  were  immediately  estab¬ 
lished  through  the  city,  and  strong  guards  thrown 
out  on  every  road  leading  to  the  town.” 

When  our  fleet  made  its  appearance  the  city  was 
garrisoned  by  about  300  Southern  troops,  who  were 
quartered  in  the  Penitentiary.  At  the  sight  of  the 
Union  Flag,  the  entire  garrison  made  a  precipitate 
retreat,  merely  taking  their  muskets.  In  our 
paper  for  May  24,  1862,  we  gave  four  illustrations 
ofTJaton  Rouge,  now  thus  happily  restored  to  the 

Daring  Attempt  to  Sink  the  Cke-Klamg. 

On  the  night  of  the  11th  December,  as  the  U.  S. 
transport  Che-Kiang,  laden  with  troops,  was  off 
the  Florida  reefs,  a  schooner,  supposed  to  be  a 
rebel  one  ran,  at  full  sail,  against  the  Che-Kiang. 
As  the  latter  vessel  was  painted  white,  and  had 
in1  u  v„-:is  lights  burning,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
it  w  as  a  daring  and  desperate  attempt  to  wreck  her, 
more  esr  ecially  as  the  crew  of  the  schooner,  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  collision,  put  off  into  a  boat, 
and  rowed  away  with  all  expedition.  Alter  dis¬ 
engaging  herself  from  the  sinking  schooner^  ^  - 
Che-Kiang  pursued  her  way,  and 
Island  in  such  a  leaky  condition  t 
landed. 


had 


ached  Ship 


Barnum’a  American  Museum. 

/  'lOLOKED  TROPICAL  FISH  swimming 
)  in  the  Aqnaria,  just  obtained  at  a  cost  of  over 

-  •  - ™>at  acquisition.  They  are  to  be  Been 

SPLENDID  DRAMATIC  PERFOR¬ 


MANCES  daily,  k 
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r/ors  of  the  London  American, 
ilon,  England.  Single  copies  a 


TERMS  FOR  THIS  PAPER. 


To  Correspondents. 

We  have  already  received  over  50  MSS 
e  Story.  The  amount 


General  Summary. 

The  storm  of  battle  which  seemed  to  lull 
for  the  moment  after  the  repulse  at  Freder¬ 
icksburg,  has  broken  out  with  new  and  un 
precedented  fury  in  the  Southwest.  It  h 
raging  in  Tennessee,  Mississippi  and  Ar¬ 
kansas,  with  results  as  yet  only  partially 
known.  So  far  as  these  have  been  decided; 
as  in  Arkansas,  they  have  been  glorious  for 
the  National  cause,  and  there  are  good 
reasons  for- believing  that  everywhere 
arms  of  the  Union  will  be  triumphant. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  MURFREESBORO. 

It  is  well  known  that  after  the  expulsion  of 
Gen.  Bragg  and  his  rebels  from  Kentucky; 
Gen.  Rosecrans  advanced  with  his  force 
Nashville,  while  the  reb.el  Generals  concen¬ 
trated  their  armies  at  Murfreesboro,  32  miles 
to  the  southeast-  of  Nashville,  where  they 
erected  fortifications.  The  forces  of  Bragg, 
Peck,  Rains,  Cheatham,  and  a  number  of 
other  rebel  Generals  were  gathered  here, 
the  whole  put  under  the  command  of  Gen. 
Jo.  Johnston.  Their  design  seems  to  h: 
been,  originally,  to  attack  Nashville ;  but 
preparations  there  were  too  formidable, ; 
they  contented  themselves  with  sending 
peditions  to  interrupt  Gen.  Rosecrans’  line 
of  communication  with  Louisville,  o  ver  which 
he  drew  his  supplies,  which  their  superiority 
in  cavalry  enabled  them  to  do.  Gen.  Rose- 
craus  therefore  determined  himself  to  attack 
them,  in  their  chosen  position.  He  marched 
from  Nashville  on  the  26th  of  December  at 
the  head  of  about  46,000  men  and  100  pieces 
of  artillery,  and,  skirmishing  all  the  way, 
arrived  within  12  miles  of  Murfreesboro  on 
the  20th/  No  serious  fighting  occurred  how¬ 
ever  until  the  31st,  when  the  rebels  were 
assailed  ns  their  position  on  Stone  river,  and 


the  result,  owing  to  the  breaking  down  of ! 
the  telegraph  between  Nashville  and  Louis¬ 
ville.  From  all  accounts  the  struggle  has 
been  by  far  the  most  desperate  and,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  numbers  engaged,  the  bloodiest 
of  the  war.  The  latest  reports  represent  the 
National  army  as  gaining  ground,  having 
defeated  the  attempts  of  the  rebels  to  flank 
them  with  fearful  slaughter.  The  army  of 
Johnston  is  the  second  best  in  the  rebel  ser¬ 
vice,  and  if  it  be  destroyed  the  rebellion  will 
receive  a  deadly  blow.  The  National  loss, 
up  to  and  including  the  fourth  day  of  the 
fight,  is  reported  to  be  not  far  from  6,000  in 
killed,  wounded  and  prisoners.  Among  the 
killed  on  the  National  side  is  Gen.  Sill  and 
eleven  colonels.  The  rebel  Gen.  Rains  is 
killed,  and  Gen.  Cheatham  wounded  and  a 
prisoner.  Bragg  is  also  reported  killed. 
Gefc.  Rosecrans  is  said  to  have  displayed  all 
the  qualities  of  a  great  General,  and  the  high¬ 
est  personal  gallantry.  W e  hope  to  announce 
his  complete  triumph  in  a  postscript. 

THE  ATTACK  ON  VICKSBURG. 
Simultaneously  with  the  news  of  the  great 
battle  of  Murfreesboro,  comes  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  a  desperate  struggle  before  Vicks¬ 
burg.  A  combined  expedition  is  operating 
against  that  place,  the  last  stronghold  of  tiie 
the  Mississippi,  consisting  " 
flotilla  descending  the  river  under  Admiral 
Porter,  and  another  ascending  the  river  un¬ 
der  Admiral  Farragut,  and  two  land  forces, 
the  first  under  Gen.  Sherman  from  the  North, 
and  a  second  (detached  from  Gen! 
army)  under  Gen.  Grover,  from  the  South. 
That  under  Gen.  Sherman,  ascending  ^he 
Yazoo,  landed  ten  miles  in  the  rear  of  Vicks¬ 
burg,  on  the  27th  of  December,  and  marched 
in  line  of  battle  towards  the  town,  where  the 
enemy  were  encountered  in  force.  A  terrific 
conflict  ensued,  lasting  five  hours, 

driven  back  and  out  of  his#for- 
tifleations  in  the  rear  of  the  city.  At  night 
armies  lay  on  their  arms, 
bayous  between  them.  Pontoons  were  con¬ 
structed,  and  in  the  morning  Gen.  Sherman 
crossed  and  renewed  the  battle,  and  a  strong 
rebel  position  was  carried  by  storm.  The 
fight  was  to  be  renewed  at  latest  advices, 

1  it  is  supposed  that  the  flotillas,  as  well 
Grover’s  division,  would  be  on  hand  to 
participate  in  it.  During  the  fight  the  gun¬ 
boat  Benton,  the  only  one  which  accom¬ 
panied  Gen..  Sherman,  attacked  the  rebel 
batteries.  During  the  contest, her  comman¬ 
der,  Com.  Gwinn,  was  mortally  wounded. 
Vicksburg'is  strongly  fortified,  and  with  its 
rebel  territory  west  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  will  be  completely  separated  from  that 
the  east.  Rebel  accounts  report  Sherman 
having  destroyed  the  railway  out  from 
Vicksburg  for  a  distance  of  33  miles. 

TOTAL  ROUT  OF  REBELS  IN  ARKANSAS. 

The  victories  of  Cane  Ridge,  Prairie  Grove 
and  Van  Buren  have  been  closely  followed 
up  by  Gens.  Blunt  and  Herr  Oh.  They  have 
captured  Fort  Smith,  one  of  the  United  States 
posts  seized  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and 
driven  the  rebel  forces  in  the  Indian  country 
the  Arkansas  at  Fort  Gibson,  destroy¬ 
ing  the  fortifications,  barracks,  stores,  etc. 
One  Of  the  consequences  of  this  success  is 
the  complete  subjugation  of  the  hostile 
Creeks  and  Choctaws,  who  have  laid  down 
returned  to  their  allegiance . 
Gen.  Hindman,  with  the  remnant  of  the  rebel 
army,  depressed,  demoralized  and  destitute, 
is  fleeing  before  Gen.  Blunt,  who  is  moving 
towards  Little  Rock,  the  capitol  of  the  State, 
whence  he  will  soon  issue  the  President’s 
Proclamation. 


Tim  firstborn  of  our  iron-clad  children,  the 
gallant  little  Monitor,  the  David  that  slew  the 
rebel  Goliah,  the  Merrimac,  and  saved  the 
ational  fleet  at  Fortress  Monroe,  the  pigmy 
cheese-box  on  a  raft,”  which  in  a  single  day 
destroyed  all  the  traditions  of  naval  con¬ 
struction  and  armament,  and  peremptorily 
bade’ Europe  pause  in  her  schemes  of  inter¬ 
vention — the  glorious  little  Monitor  rests  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean !  She  sprang  a  leak 
while  on  her  voyage  from  Fortress  Monroe 
Charleston,  while  off  Cape  Hatteras  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  December  30th,  and 
arrying  with  her  four  of  her  officers  and 
twelve  of  her  crew.  The  remaining  officers 
and  men  were  rescued  by  the  U.  S.  steamer 
Rhode  Island.  The  Montauk,  one  of 
iron-clads 'destined  to  co-operate  with 
Monitor,  rode  out  the  storm  gallantly.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  the  new  Monitors 
in  every  respect  stronger  and  more  powerful 
than  the  vessel  lost,  with  such  improvements 
as  make  them— although  designed  exclu¬ 
sively  for  harbor  defence— better  sea  boats. 
The  naval  and  military  expedition  which  has 
just  left  Fortress  Monroe,  it  is  now  well 
known,  is  designed  to  operate  first  against 
Wilmington,  N.  C.,  and  next  against  Charles¬ 
ton,  of  which  city  it  is  expected  Gen.  Butler 
will  be  made  Military  Governor. 

THE  DECREE  OF  EMANCIPATION. 

Among  the  events  of  the  week  there  is  one, 
perhaps  the  most  momentous  that  has  oc¬ 
curred  during  the  present  war,  and  which 
ly,  must  exercise 
the  destinies  of 
the  nation.  We  refer  to  the  Proclamation 
.of  the  President  declaring  all  slaves  in  all 
States  and  parts  of  States  in  rebellion  against 
the  United  States  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1863,  thenceforward  Free.  This  Proclama¬ 
tion  is  supplementary  to  that  of  September 
22,  which  gave  the  States  in  rebellion  until 
the  1st  of  January  to  return  to  their 
giauce  and  submit  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
penalty  of  a  sweeping  emanci- 


lerstand 

responsibility  under  which  the 
President  invokes  “the  considerate  judg- 
and  the  gracious  favor  of 
Almighty  God,”  on  what  he  sincerely  believes 
“to  be  an  act  of  justice  warranted  by  the 
Copstitution  upon  military  necessity.” 

The  following  tables  show  the  practical 
results  of  the  Proclamation.  The  first  shows 
the  number  of  slaves  declared  free  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the.  continued  rebellion  of  their 


North  Carolina 
South  Carolina . . 


Virginia  (part  held  by  rebels)., . 

Louisiana  (parishes  nold  by  rebels).. 


Total  slaves  declared  free. . : . 3,119,397 

The  States  and  parts  of  States  recogniziug 
slavery  exempted  from  the  Proclamation,  or 
in  which  the  slaves  are  to  remain  slaves, 


pation  of  1 


The  “  raids”  of  rebel  guerillas  aud  Stuart’s 
and  Morgan’s  cavalry  have  been  more  t 
paralleled  by  the  audacity  and  success  of 
which  has  recently  been  made  by  a  body  of 
National  troops  from  Eastern  Kentucky,  of 
which  we  learn  the  results  through  rebel 
sources.  It  seems  they  penetrated  the  Cum¬ 
berland  mountains  at  Pound  Gap,  and  by 
forced  inarch  of  90  miles  struck  the  Ea 
Tennessee  railway  at  Zollicoffer,  and  thence 
broke  up  the  road,  right  and  left,  for  a  distance 
of  nine  miles,  burning  the  bridges  over  the 
Holsten  and  Watawga  rivers,  and  capturing 
200  rebel  cavalry  sent  to  guard  them.  Th 
rebel  journals  are  depressed  over  this  “  raid, 
which  they  say  will  close  the  road  for  several 


Besides  the  operations  above  recounted, 
there  have  been  several  others  of  a  brilliant 
character  in  Tennessee  and  Mississippi; 
which  would  ordinarily  strongly  arrest  public 
attention.  Thus  Gen.  Sullivan  has  beatei 
the  rebel  Col.  Forrest  at  Spring  Hill,  Miss, 
capturing  his  artillery  and  300  stand  of  arms 
The  National  cavalry  has  also  destroyed  the 


that  date.  The 


Total  slaves  excluded  from  f 


r  VIRGINIA. 


The  President  has  finally  signed  the  act 
admitting  Western  Virginia  into  the  Union, 
of  which  it  now  numbers  the  35th  State. 
The  new  State  includes  about  one-third  of 
the  territory  and  one-fifth  of  the  population 
of  “  Did  Virginia or,  to  be  more  specific, 
comprehends  about.  20,000  square  miles  and  . 
a  population  of  348,192,  of  which  13,271  are 
slaves.  These,  however,  under  the  terms  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  new  State,  are  to  be 
gradually  emancipated.  The  new  State 
comes  in,  therefore,  as  practically  a  free 


penalty  has  been  declared,  and  the  President 
proclaimed  freedom  to  all  the  slaves  in 
States  of  “Arkansas,  Texas,  Louisiana 
(except  parishes  of  St.  Bernard,  Plaquemines. 
Jefferson,  St.  John, , St.  Charles,  St.  James, 
Ascension,  Assumption,  Tdrre  Bonne,  La¬ 
fourche,  St.  Marie,  St.  Martin,  and  Orleans,  in¬ 
cluding  the  city  of  New  Orleans),  Mississippi, 
Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  South  Carolina, 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia  (except  the  48 
counties  designated  as  West  Virginia,  and 
also  the  counties  of  Berkeley,  Accomac, 
Northampton,  Elizabeth  City,  York,  Princess 
Ann  and  Norfolk,  including  the  cities  of  Nor¬ 
folk  and  Portsmouth) .” 

The  Proclamation  is  issued  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  his  capacity  as  C o mmander-in- Chief 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States, 
virtue  of  his  powers  as  such,  and  “  as  a  fit 
d  necessary  war  measure  for  suppressing 
the  rebellion.”  It  is  only  in  his  capacity  as 
Commander-in-Chief  that  the  President  has 
power  to  make  such  a  proclamation, 
although  it  may  he  claimed,  and  the  claim  is 
supported  by  the  theory  and  practice  of  war, 
that  the  power  equally  resides  with  any  com- 
the  field,  having  the  authority  to 
declare  martial  law  within  the  range  of  his 
operations.  Up  to  this  time  the  President  has 
reserved  this  authority  from  our  Generals, 
and  repudiated  their  action  in  this  direction, 

;  in  the  cases  of  Gens.  Fremont  and  Hunter. 
The  Proclamation  is  not,  therefore,  a  gen¬ 
eral  decree  of  emancipation  of  slaves, 

exercised  locally.  In  the 
loyal  slave  States,  and  in  the  loyal  parts  of 
the  rebel  States,  slavery  will  continue 
heretofore.  This  is  a  distinction  liable  to 
misunderstood  by  the  friends  of  Emancipa- 
tiosf,  and  will  certainly  be  misrepresented  by 
the  enemies  of  the  United  States  in  Europe. 
The  first  will  find  it  difficult  to  understand 
that  the  President  ha§  no  power  over  slavery; 
except  in  his  military  capacity,  and'  that  any 
Proclamation  of  freedom  not  strictly  made  by 
him  in  that  capacity  would  be  illegal  and 
subject  to  be  set  aside  and  declared  null  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  second  will  seek  to 
weaken  the  sympathy  with  which  the  Pro¬ 
clamation  will  be  regarded  as  a  practical 
humanitarian  act,  by  representing  the  Presi¬ 
dent  as  binding  the  fetters  on  the  slaves  ' 
the  loyal  States,  and  supporting  slavery 
Where,  he  has  the  power,  while  claiming  the 
cheap  creditor  abolishing  it  where  he  ' 
power.  They  will  farther  seek  to  rei 
it  as  a  firebrand  thrown  into  the  heart  of  the 
South  for  the  sole  and  fell  purpose 
ing  servile  insurrection  and  “reviving  the 
horrors  of  San  Domingo.” 

That  it  will  do  the  latter  we  have  no  re: 
to  believe;  and  that  it  will  intensify 
rebellion  is  simply  impossible.  The  results 
remain  to  be  proved.  That  they 


This  distinguished  officer,  has  returned 
from  New  Orleans  and  reported  himself  for 
orders  in  Washington.  It  is  said  that  he  is 
to  have  at  once  a  new  and  important  com¬ 
mand.  According  to  one  letter  writer,  it  is 
to  be  in  “  one  of  the  most  thickly  populated 
districts  in  the  South,  where  he  is  to 
ize  au  African  army  wherewith  to  hold, 
occupy  and  possess  a  chain  of  posts  guard¬ 
ing  a  most  important  line  of  communica- 
*  If  this  be  true,  the  language  used  by 
Butler  in  his  parting  address  to  the 
people  of  New  Orleans  maybe  significant  of 
policy.  After  reviewing  his  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  affairs,  and  contrasting  the 
greater  order,  cleanliness  and  sanitary  con¬ 
dition  of  the*  city  with  what  it  was  before  he 
,  he  conjures  them  to  return  to  their 
allegiance,  not  in  form  alone,  but  “  in  heart,” 

“  There  is  but  one  thing  that  at  this  hour  stands 
between  you  and  the  Government,  and  that  is  slavery. 
The  institution,  cursed  of  God,  which  has  taken  its 
last  refuge  here,  in^His  providence  will  be  rooted^out 
torn  up  with  it.  I  have  given  much  thought  to  this 
subject.  I  came  among  you,  by  teachings,  by  habit 
of  mind,  by  political!  position,  by  social  affinity,  in¬ 
clined  to  sustain  your  domestic  laws,  if  by  possibility 
they  might  bo  with  safety  to  the  Union. 

Months  of  experience  and  of  observation  have 
forced  the  conviction  that  the  existence  of  slavery  is 
incompatible  with  the  safety  either  of  yourselves  or 
to  its  present  huge  dimensions,  if  were  best  if  it 
could  be  gradually  removed ;  hut  it  is  better^far  bet- 
it  should  longer  vitiate  the  social,  political  and  family 
relations  of  your  country.  I  am  speaking  with  no 
philanthropic  views  ns  regards  the  slave,  but  simply 


POSTSCRIPT. 

•The  Memphis  Bulletin  of  January  4  says 
that,  after  five  days’  fighting,  commencing  on 
Wednesday,  at  Vicksburg,  the  Union  army, 
under  Gen.  Sherman,  had  captured  three 
lines  of  the  enemy’s  works,  and  as  the  firing 
on  the  fourth  and  last  line  had  ceased  it  was 
supposed  that  also  had  surrendered.  This 
line  was  two  miles  from  Vicksburg.  There 
was  nothing  after  that  between  the  city  and 
Gen.  Sherman’s  army,  except  a  trestle  work 
of  the  railroad.  Gen.  Sherman  had  also  cut 
off  the  enemy’s  communication  with  the  city 
by  the  Shreveport  railroad  track.  On  Snnday 
night,  January  4,  Sherman’s  forces  had  been 
reinforced  by  9,000  men— making  40,000 
in  all. 


Gen.  Rosecrans  has  sent  a  dispatch  to 
Washington,  announcing  that  on  Saturday 
night  the  rebel  army,  after  a  desperate  fight 
of  four  days,  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
darkness,  and  retreated  towards  Tullahoma. 
The  losses  on  both  sides  have  been  very 
great,  Rosecrans  estimating  the  Union 


wounded  and  4,000  pri- 
icles  27  pieces  of  artillery.  The 
ma  part  of  the  rebels  must  be  much 

bo  I  greater.  Our  troops  occupy  Murfreestoero. 
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The  sober  old  dog  never  minds  the 
He  is  used  to  their  roystering  glee— 

But  the  cat  and  the  kitten,  to  avoid  them, 
patter- 

This  way  and  that,  as  yon  see. 

Nuts  on  the  hearthstone  andliammev  to  shuck 
them, 

A  basket  of  apples  so  red 
And  so  fuil  in  the  face,  you  believe  the  1 
struck  them, 

Or  something  belligerent  said. 

A  spoon  and  a  dusting-pan  used  for  a  cymbal, 
A  broomstick  across  the  door, 
Grandmama’s  specs  and  her  iron  thimble, 
And  the  tongs 


1  the  white  pine  floor. 
5  destined  to 


Maddest  of  shouts  that 
smother, 

Sleigh  bells  and  sleigh-runners,  too 
Hi !  boys,  take  care  there— father  and  mother 
Look  through  the  entry  at  you 


PRIZE  STORY 


OLD  PROUTMAN’S  BOY. 


i  positively 

r  lived — at  least  that  was  v 
(tillage  said— and  if 


knowledge  of  the  good  peopl^of  A— ^ 

questionable  authority  furthermore  as 
he  couldn’t  very  well  be  anything  else,  < 
his  descent.  Wasn’t  it  a  proverb  in  A- 
of  the  Proutmans  had  been  great  villa 
everybody  know  that  the  old  Proutmai 
boy’s  great  grandfather,  had  been  ki 
Indian  for  some  piece  of  rascality ;  (and 
Tim  Proutman,  the  tailor,  stood  in 
within  the  recollection  of  half  f 


didn’t  he  run  away  with  another 
And  as  for  Bill,  the  boy’s  father,  he 
amplete  sot  for  ten  years,  as  much  of 


n  an  intelligent  mechanic,  and  a 
former  self  partially  mitigated 
death  scene.  His  wife  had  died  broken-hearted 
;he  infancy  of  their  only  child/ Joseph,  and  the 
was  now  for  the  first  time  within  his  recollec- 
a,  the  recipient  of  a  parental  caress  ;  for  the  first 
ie  he  heard  his  nam 


It  was  such  an  unprecedented  thing  for  the  lad 
to  stffnd  upon  his  defence,  or  make  any  resistance 
io  were  hunting  him  down,  that  Mr. 
Barker  was  taken  somewhat  aback.  The  flat  con¬ 
tradiction  irritated  him. 

t  little  scamp,  how  dare  you  deny  it? 
Didn’t  my  son  See^you  through  the  window,  and 
don’t  everybody  know  there  never  was  a  Proutman 
yet  who  wouldn’t  steal  ?  There's  your  father  be¬ 
fore  you-he  would  have, come  to  the  gallows  long 
ago  if  he  had  got  1 


t  deserts.  The  scoundrel !  prisoner’s 


ne  offered,  x 
it  amount,  tl 
duly  incarcerated  in  t 


nonwealth  was  Frank  Barker, 
son;  a  youth  of  about  fifteen 
e  told  his  story  in  a  plain,  straight-for- 
ner,  and  although  there  was  an  attempt 
t  of  the  defence— partially  s 
prove  an  alibi;  t 
leged  t 


“That’s  a  lie,  sir!” 

Everybody  in  the  shop-even  Mr.  Barker  him¬ 
self,  and  his  good  lady  who  was  still  lingering  at 
the  threshold,  stared  in  utter  amazement  at  Joe 
The  cringing,  abject  lad  had  become  suddenly 
transformed  into  a  new  being.  With  head  erect 
and  flashing  eye,  one  foot  thrown  forward  and  fists 
tightly  clenched,  he  hurled  back  ,  to  its  source  the 
insult  to  the  memory  of  his  deceased  parent.  The 
quarry,  that  had  for  years  been  every  man’s  sport 
to  hunt,  had  at  last  turned  upon  his  assailant. 

« « That’s  a  lie,  sir !  My  father  never  stole,  nor  I 
ha’nt  neither,  since  Mr.  Yates  told  me  better.  And 


One  dull,  drizzly  afternoon  towards  the  close  of 
February,  the  hands  at  work  in  the  little  shop  of 
Deacon  Yates  were  electrified  by  the  sudden  ap- 


Barkei 

coins  had  been  found  ih  his  pocket,  was  sumcxenc 

The  sentence  o’f  the  Court,  in  consideration  of 
the  prisoner’s  youth,  was  light— three  months  im¬ 
prisonment  in  the  county  jail,  together  with  the 
osts  of  prosecution.  The  learned  judge  accom- 
anied  the  sentence  with  a  lecture  ot  some  length, 
lat  was  meant  to  be  salutary  in  its  effects.  ^  ^ 

oJffmfwdlipon  his  person,  had  relapsed 
ato  his  old,  dogged  air,  which  he  preserved  all 
lirough  his  trial,  and  even  through  the  grave  but 
kind  admonitions  of  the  judge.  Everybodymarked 
;  manner,  and  turned  away  with  the  remark : 

« Well,  if  he  ain’t  a  hard  case !  ” 

W.  deluded  Deacon  Yates  did  not  desert  the 


culprit,  l 


r  spoke, said  Deacon 
The  worthy  deacon 

;  concerning  the  chief 


d  bid  him  adieu  p 
He  took  his  lit 


was  the  signpost  ie 
ing  sign  of  the  Sta 
was  quite  evident  t 


The  demerits  of  the  Proutman  family,  from  the 
original  old  Proutman  down,  'formed  a  frequent 
and  interesting  topic  of  conversation  to  the  gossips, 
male  and  female,  01  the  little  backwoods  village,  as 
they  gathered  together  upon  an  evening,  the  for¬ 


e  distinctive  vices  of  all 


•  Proutmans  of  the 


person  of  the  young  reprobate  in  question.  •  Be¬ 
sides  dir,  and  depravity,  he  was  characterized  by 
great  physical  activity.  He  seemed  ubiquitous ;  if 
any  incident  of  special  importance  oceurred  in  the 


daughter  with  him,  between  whom  and  Joe  mere 
had  sprung  up  quite  a  childish  attachment  since 
the  lattkr  had  been  domiciled  with  her  father.  It 
was  to  gratify  the  child,  as  much  as  anything,  that 

occasioned  the  visit. 

They  found  the  boy  sitting  jn  one  comer  of  his 
damp  coll,  upon  the  floor,  although  there  was  a  bed 
and  a  stool  there.  His  head  was  resting  on  h.s, 
knees  •  he  did  not  look  up  when  they  entered. 


e,  here,  I  have  brought  Maggie  to 
wc  leave.  Don’t  you  want  to  : 
s  the  matter  with  you,  boy  ?” 
d  she  want  to  see  me?”  asked 
scarcely  moving  a 

'  ’  whenc< 

Why.n 


,  allers  great  friends 
“  I  thought  she 


t  believe  you  arc  guilty.  I  b 
world  to  come.  But  never 


« •Tain’t  no  use  trvin’  to  do  right.  Didn’t  I  try 
with  oil  my  might  to  be  Rood,  ever  since. you  took 
me  ?  and  what  difference  docs  it  make  ?  Every¬ 
body’s  agin  me  just  t^e  same  as  ever.  ^  Ok  IT  won- 

make  everybody  hate  mo,  and  I  tryin’  my  best  all 
tile  time  to  be  good,  like  Frank  Barker.  They  all 
say  lie’s’  a  good  boy— and  yet  I’ve  scon  him  do 
things  worse  than  ever  I  did,  and  they  laughed  and 
called  him  smart  instead  of  bod.”  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

wayStNeverPmindwhiit  men  do  or  say.  You  do 
what  you  know  to  be  right,  and  leave  the  rest  in 
the  hands  of  your  Heavenly  Father.  He  orders  aU 


F 
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DECEMBER  JEWELS. 

Oft  she  weaveth  garlands  rare, 
Strings  of  opals  for  her  hair, 

Opals  of  prismatic  light,  . 
Sparkling  in  the  snowdrift  bright : 

Icicles  she  stringeth  too 

On  the  churchyard  boughs  of  yew, 

Diamonds  of  Nature’s  gems. 

Fit  for  monarchs’  diadems ! 

Necklace  she  of  sapphires  fair, 
Glittering  in  the  frosty  air; 

Pendant  earrings  hanging  low, 

Pearls  from  off  the  mistletoe. 
Bracelets  of  bright  chrysolite, 
Diamond-clasped  with  studs  of  light, 
Hanging  from  the  sapless  tree, 
Master- work  of  jewellery. 

Emeralds  in  her  girdle  shine, 

Ivy  leaves  that  round  her  twine ; 
Ruby  circlet  round  her  brow, 
Gathered  from  the  hplly-bough. 
Jewels  sweet,  jewels  bright, 
Sparkling  in  December  light; 

Jewels  precious,  jewels  rare, 

Waving  in  December  air ! 

Month  of  our  Redeemer’s  birth— 
Greatest  festival  of  earth— 

Once  more  welcome,  Christmas-tide, 
Winter  decks  thee  as  a  bride ! 


.nother  pause  spent  in  contemplating  Dan. 

I  knowed  a  case  like  this,  once  afore,”  observed  old  Miss  Till, 
)  carried  round  the  milk  to  Deerham.  “  A  boy  got  a  fright,  and 
they  couldn't  bring  him  to  at  all.  Epsum  salts  did  it  at  last.  Three 
they  give,  I  think  it  was,  and  that  brought  his  mind 

)d  remedy,”  acquiesced  Mrs.  Jones.  “  There’s  nothing 
like  plenty  of  Epsum  salts  for  boys.  I’d  try  ’em  on  him,  Mother 
Duff.” 

Peckaby,  insinuatingly,  for  she  had 
come  in  along  with  the  rest,  ignoring  for  the  moment  what  might  be 
pound  as  you  saw  Rachel’s 

“  ’Twarn’t  Rachel’s  ghost  as  I  did  see,”  persisted  Dan. 

“  Tell  us  whose  it  was,  then  ?”  asked  she,  hdmoring  him. 

The  boy  answered.  But  he  answered  below  his  breath,  as  if  he 
arcely  dared  to  speak  the  name  aloud.  His  mother  partially 


Whose  ?”  si 
And  Dan  spoke 

“It  was  Mr.  Frederick 
Old  Matthew  Frost  sat  i 
thoroughly  comfortable 
gift  of  Lionel  Verner. 


ad  Matthew.  It ! 
vas  a  small  round 
rubbed  to  brightness.  On  that  table  Mai 
Bible  might  generally  be  found  open,  and  Matthew’! 
bending  over  it.  But  the  Bible  was  closed  to-day.  He  sa 
thought,  his  hands  clasped"  upon  his  stick,  something  after  t 
old  Mr.  Verner,  and  his  eyes  fixed  through  the  open 
September  sun,  as  it  played  on  the  gooseberry  and 


n,  Matthew,”  said  Lionel,  ii 


VERNER’S  PRIDE. 


5  AUTHORESS  ( 


‘EAST  LYNNE. 


The  commotion  in  the  village  increased  as  the  evening  approached. 
Brave  spirits  some  of  them !  They  volunteered  to  go  out  and  meet 
the  apparition.  As  twilight  approached  you  could  not  have  got  into 
Mrs.  Duff’s  shop,  for  there  was  the  chief  gathering. 

'  “  Who’ll  speak  up  to  go  and  ivatch  for  it  ?”  asked  Mrs.  Duff.  “  I 
can’t.  I  can’t  leave  Dan.  Sally  Green’s  a-sitting  up  by  him  now; 
for  Mr.  Jan  says  if  he’s  left  again  he  shall  hold  me  responsible.  It 
don’t  stand  to  reason  as  I  can  leave  Salty  Green  in  charge  of  the 
shop,  though  I  can  leave  her  a  bit  with  Dan.  Not  but  what  I’d  go 
alone  to  the  pond,  and  stop  there.  I  haven’t  got  no  fear.  Come, 
who’ll  volunteer  ?  It  ’ud  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  see  the  form  it 
appears  in,  and  have  that  set  at  rest.  Dan,  he’ll  never  be  able  to 
tell,  by  the  looks  of  him  now.” 

“I’ll  go  for  oue,”  said  bold  Mrs.  Bascroft.  “And  them  as  joins 
me  shall  each  have  a  good  stiff  tumbler  of  some’qt  hot  afore  start¬ 
ing,  to  prime ’m  again  the  cold.”  h  h  ‘  h 

accompanying  it,  certain  it  was  there  was  no  lack  of  volunteers  now. 

A  good  round  dozen  started,  filling  up  the  Plough  and  Harrow  bar, 
as  Mrs.  Bascroft  dealt  out  her  treat  with  no  niggard  hand. 


expedition,  having  drained  their  tumblers,  filed  out.  Down  b 
pound,  relieved  now  of  its  caged  inmate,  went  the; 

Willow  Pond.  The  tumblers  had  made  them  brave.  The  night  was 
light,  as  the  preceding  one  had  been,  the  ground  looked  white,  as 
with  frost,  and  the  air  was_cold.  The  pond  in  view,  they  halted,  and 
•  feel  somewhat  chill.  So  far  as 


nothing  near  to  it,  nothing  upon  its  brink. 

“  It’s  of  no  good  marching  right  up  to  it,”  said  Mrs.  Jones,  the 
baker’s  wife.  “  The  ghost  mightn’t  come  at  all  if  it  saw  us  there. 
Let’s  get  inside  the  trees !” 

Mvs.  Jones  meant  inside  the  grove  of  trees.  The  proposition  was 
most  acceptable,  and  they  took  up  their  position,  the  pond  ia  view, 
peeping  out,  and  conversing  in  a  whisper.  By-and-bye  they  heard 
the  church  clock  strike  eight. 

“  I  wish  it  ’ud  make  haste,”  exclaimed  Susan  Peckaby,  with  some 
impatience.  “  I  don’t  never  like  to  be  away  from  home  long  to¬ 
gether,  for  fear  of  that  blessed  white  animal  arriving.” 

”  sarcastically  rejoined  Polly  Dawson. 


thing  v 
gether, 

Nothing  appeared.  The  alarm  went  off.  And  they  waited,  without 
result,  until  the  clock  struck  nine.  The  artificial  strength  within 
them  had  cooled  by  that  time,  their  ardor  had  cooled,  and 
were  feeling  chilled  and  tired.  Susan  Peckaby  was  upon  thoms; 
said,  and  urged  their  departure. 

“You  can  go  if  you  like,”  was  the  answer.  “Nobody  wan 
keep  you.” 

Susan  Peckaby  measured  the  distancq  between  the  pond  and  the 
way  she  had  to  go,  ’  .....  • 


5  the  determination  to  risk  i 
it,  I  think,”  said  she.  “  I  shar 
i  right  afori 


Susan  Peckaby  stopped,  her  voice  subsiding  into  a  shriek.  She, 
and  those  with  her,  became  simultaneously  aware  that  some 
figure  was  bearing  down  upon  them.  The  shrieks  grew  awful 
It  proved  to  be  Roy  in  his  white  fustian  jacket.  Roy  had 
had  the  privilege  of  hearing  a  dozen  women  shriek  in  concert  1 
at  least  like  this.  His  loud,  derisive  laugh  was  excessively  aggra- 
•  vating.  What  with  that,  what'  with  the  fright  his  appearance  had 
really  put  them  in,  they  all  tore  off,  leaving  some  hard  wo 
him,  and  never  stopped  to  take  breath  until  they  burst  into  th 
of  Mrs.  Duff. 

if  returning,  and  Mrs.  D 


a  watched-for  ghosts,  as  s 
le  had  said  so  afore  they  w. 
considerably  recovered, 


then.  Rather 
pillow,  i 
he  kitchen,  and 


e  kitchen  fire.  The  expedition  prei 
undred  questions  were  lavished  upon  the  boy. 

Fhat  was  it  dressed  in,  Dan  ?  Did  you  get  a  good  sight 


•  look  ?  Speak  up, 

ja.” 

1  It  warn't  Rachel  at  all,"  replied  Dan. 
rhis  unexpected  assertion  brought  a  pause  of  discomfiture 
‘  He’s  head  ain't  right  yet,”  observed  Mrs.  Duff,  apologetically 


:claimed,  in  a  sharp  1 


his  i 


v  you  would.  You  v 


ir,  sir.  I’d  1 
t  yourself  to  him  1; 


s  surprised.  I 


Matthew’s  ef  es  fell.  He  hesitated  much  in  his  a 
“  I— yes,  sir— I— I  couldn’t  get  him  home.  It’s  ; 

“  You  got  as  far  as  the  brick-kilns,  I  hear.  I  a 
don’t  think  you  should  be  out  at  night,  Matthew.” 

,  sir ;  lam  riot  a-going  again.”  . 
words  this  time  were  spoken  readily  enough. 

>r  other  the  old  man  was  evidently  embarr 
ot  lifted,  and  his  clear  face  had  gone  red.  Lione  searched  his 
imagination  for  a  reason,  and  could  only  connect  it  with  his  son. 

“Matthew,”  said  he,  “  I  am  about  to 'ask  you  a  painful  question. 
I  hope  you  will  answer  it 

Ay,  sir,  as  sane  as  I  am.  ,  ever  dwelling  on  poor 


t  very 


Rachel.  He  has  had  it 
:.  John  Massingbird;  l 


picked  u{>  I 
John  Massingbird  ?V  inquired  Lionel,  ri 
point  Robin  had  once  1 


len  bench,  in  f 
d  Matthew  sh 


head. 

“  I  never  could  learn,  sir.  Robin’s  a  dutiful  son  to  me,  bu 
jver  tell  me  that.  I  know  that  Mr.  John  Massingbird  has  bee 
pill  in  his  throat  thi6  many  a  day.  Oftentimes  have  I  felt  thankful 

as,  and  murdered  him.  Murder  wouldn’t  mend  the  ill,  si) 
ive  told  him  many  a  time.” 

“  Indeed  it  would  not,”  replied  Lionel.  “  The  very  fact  c 
John  Massingbird’s  being  dead  should  have  the  effect  of  s 
“  'jin’s  mind  at  rest,  if  it  was  to  him  that  his  suspicions  w« 

;ed.  For  my  part,  I  think  Robin  is  wrong  in  suspecting  hi 
I  think  so,  too,  sir.  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  I  can’t  bring  my 
id  to  suspect  him  more  than  anybody  else.  I  have  thought 
igs  in  this  light,  and  I  have  thought  ’em  over  in  that  light ;  an< 

. she  got  acquainted* with  some  strar 

is  anybody  known  to  us.  Robin 
doubt.  He  has  had  some  cause  given  him  to  suspect  Mr.  John 
Massingbird,  but  he  is  not  sure,  and  it’s  that  doubt,  I  say,  that 


liave  asked  him,  sir,  and  he  does  not  answer.  He  seems  t 

l  the  watch  for  what  ?”  rejoined  Lionel, 
n  sure  I  don’t  know,”  said  old  Matthew.  “If  you’d  say 
;o  him," sir,  it  might  stop  it.  He  got  a  foolish  notion.into  hi 
that  poor  Rachel’s  spirit  might  come  again,  and  he’d  used  t 
ut  the  pond  pretty  near  every  moonlight  night.  That  fancy 
passed  off,  and  he  has  gone  to  his  bed  at  night  as  the  rest  of  us  ' 
the  last  week  or  so,  when  he  has  taken  to  go  out  again, 


I  Lionel.  “  The  dead  d 


ist  try  and  come  across  Robin.  I  wish  yoi 
up  to  me,  Matthew.” 

if  you  desire  that  he  shall  wait  upon  you  at 
ie  sure  to  do  so,”  said  the  old  man,  leaning  o 
“  He’d  not  go  the  length  of  disobeying  an 


It  happened  that  Lionel  did  “  come  acr 
effect,  however,  for  he  could  not  get 


Robin  Frost.  Notto  any 
peak  him.  Lionel 
fields  towards  Deerham  Court,  when  he  c 
nd  Robin  Frost  leaning  over  a  gate,  their  head: 
onfab.  It  looked  very  much  as  though  they  ’ 
They  looked  up  and  saw  him ;  but  when  he  rent 
were  gone.  Roy  was  in  sight,  but  the  other 
'  Lionel . 

lere  was  every  appearance  that 
i  do  it.  He  turned  and  approached,  putting  his  hand 
his  hat  in  a  half  surly 
‘Where’s  Robin  Frost 
‘  Robin  Frost,  sir  ?  E 
n  accidental,  and  I  stopped  him  to  ask  what  he  was  about,  that  he 
dn’t  beon  at  work  this  three  days.  He  went  on  his  way,  then, 
wn  the  gap.  Did  you  want  him,  sir  ?” 

“  I  shall  see  him  another  time,”  carelessly  remarked  Lionel. 
Sot  so  fast,  Roy” — for  the  man  was  turning  away— “I  have-not 


mough  to  inform  me  what 
e  doing  in  front  of  my  house  last  night  ?” 

5  anything,  sir.  I  wasn’t  there.” 
were,”  said  Lionel.  “Recollect  yourself. 


t  intense  surprise 
t  night,  sir; 
i  side  field.  I  happen 


and  I  got  through  a  gap  i 
"  Rdy,  I  believe  that  }ou  ’ 

For  the  li 
genuine,  his  denial  real. 

I  declare  ti 


I  crossed  the  side  fi. 
the  road;  and  that’s 

night.” 

Roy  spoke  unusually  impressive  for  him, 
ive  that,  so  far,  he  wa’s  telling  truth.  He 
piate  reply,  andJtoy  resumed. 

What  cause  have  you  got  to  accuse  n 
sly  to  watch  your  house— why  should  I  ?’ 

tching  it, v  replied  Lionel. 


awn  last  night,  watching 
^  in  .n’s  surprise  was 


“Some  man 


.  in’  the  road  shortly  a 


sir  ?  I  shouldn’t 


can  be  upon  my  oath  that  it  wasn’t,  sir,”  answered  Roy. 
ery  well,”  replied  Lionel,  “  I  accept  your  denial.  But  allow 
me  to  give  you  a  recommendation,  Roy — not  to  trouble  yourself  with 
?airs  in  any  way.  They  do  not  concern  you;  they  never  will 
concern  you;  therefore  don’t  meddle  with  them.”  • 

He  walked  away  as  he  spoke,  Roy  stood  and  gazed  after  him,  a 
strange  expression  on  his  countenance.  Had  Lucy  Tempest  seen 
it,  she  might  have  renewed  her  warning  to  Lionel.  And  yet  she 
would  have  been  puzzled  to  tell  the  meaning  of  the  expression,  for 
it  did  not  look  like  a  threatening  one. 

Had  Lionel  Yerner  turned  up  Clay  Lane,  upon  leaving  Matthew 
Frost’s  cottage,  instead  of  down  it,’  to  take  a  path  across  the  fields 
at  the  back,  he  would  have  encountered  the  Vicar  of  Deerham.  That 
gentleman  was  paying  parochial  visits  that  day  in  Clay  Lane,  and 
in  due  course  he  came  to  Matthew  Frost’s.  He  and  Matthew  had 
long  been  upon  confidential  terms ;  the  clergyman  respected  Mat¬ 
thew,  and  Matthew  revered  his  pastor. 

Mr.  Bourne  took  the  seat  which  Lionel  had  but  recently  vacated. 
He  was  so  accustomed  to  the  old  man’s  habitual  countenance  that 
he  could  detect  every  change  in  it ;  and  he  saw  that  something  was 
troubling  him. 

answer.  “  Poor  Robin,  he’s  giving  me  trouble  again ;  and  last  night, 
sir,  I  had  a  sort  of  fright.  A  shock,  it  may  be  said.  I  can’t  overget 

“  What  was  it 

“Idon’tmucl 

to  have  upon  the  mind.  Mr.  Yerner,  he  was  here  but  a  few  minutes 
agone,  and  I  felt  before  him  like  a  guilty  man  that  has  something  to 
conceal.  When  I  have  told  it  to  you,  sir,  you’ll  be  hard  of  belief.” 

“  Is  it  connected  with  Robin  ?” 

“No,  sir.  But  it  was  my  going  after  Robin  that  led  to  it,  as  may 
be  said.  Robin,  sir,  has  took  these  last  few  nights  to  go  out  with  a 
gun.  It  has  worrited  me  so,  sir,  fearing  some  mischief  might  ensue, 
that  I  couldn’t  sleep,;  and  last  evening.  I  thought  I’d  hobble  out  and 
see  if  I  couldn’t  get  him  home.  Chuff,  he  said,  as  he  had  seen 
him  go  toward  the  brickfield,  and  I  managed  to  get  down ;  and,  sure 
enough,  I  came  upon  Robin.  He  was  lying  down  at  the  edge  of  tha 
field,  watching,  as  it  seemed  to  me.  I  couldn’t  get  him  home,  sir. 
I  tried  hard,  but  it  ’twas  of  no  use.  He  spoke  respectful  to  me,  as 
he  alwas  does :  ‘  Father,  I  have  got  my  work  to  do,  and  I  must  do  it. 
You  go  back  home,  and  go  to  sleep  in  quiet.’  It  was  all  I  could  get 
from  him,  sir,  and  at  last  I  turned  to  go  back — ” 

“What  was  Robin  doing  ?”  interrupted  Mr.  Bourne. 

his  head,  like  he  used  to  get  after  the  poor  child  died.  Mr.  Verner 
has,  just  asked  me  whether  he  is  sane,  but  there's  nothing  of  that 
sort  wrong  about  him.  You  mind  the  clump  of  trees  that  stands 
out,  sir,  between  here  and  the  brickfield,  by  the  path  that  would  lead 
to  Verner’s  Pride  ?”  added  old  Matthew,  in  an  altered  tone. 

“Yes,”  said  Mr.  Bourne. 

“  I  had  just  got  past  it,  sir,  when  I  saw  a  figure  crossing  t’  *  ’ 


woman’s  riding-habit,  trailing  ( 
my  eyes  fell  upon  it,  I  felt  that  it 
the  figure  passed  me,  turning  i 


shape,  it  looked  like.  Tall 
ced  like  a  long  garment,  or  a 
:  ground.  The  very  moment 


“  Sir,  it  was  the  face  of  one  who  has  been  deatj  this  two  years  past 
-Mr.  Frederick  Massingbird!” 

If  the  rector  had  gazed  at  old  Matthew  before,  he  could  only  stare 
now.  That  the  calm,  sensible  old  man  should  fall  into  so  extraordi¬ 
nary  a  delusion  was  incomprehensible.  He  might  have  believed  it 
of  Deerham  in  general,  but  not  of  Matthew  Frost. 

“  Matthew,  you  must  have  been  deceived,”  was  his  quiet  answer. 
“  No,  sir.  There  never  was  another  face  like  Mr.  Frederick  Mas¬ 
singbird’s.  Other  features  may  have  been  made  like  his— it’s  not 
for  me  to  say  they  have  not— but  whose  else  would  have  the  ^black 

even  the  little  lines  shooting  out  from  the  cheek,  so  bright  was  the 
night.  The  face  was  turned  right  upon  me  as  it  passed,  and  I  am 
as  clear  about  it  being  his  as  I  am  that  it  was  me  looking  at  it.” 

“  But  you  know  it  is  a  thing  absolutely  impossible,”  urged  Mr. 
Bourne.  “  I  think  you  must  have  dreamt  this,  Matthew.” 

Old  Matthew  shook  his  head. 

“  I  wouldn’t  have  told  you  a  dream,  sir.  It  turned  me  all  in 
amaze.  I  never  felt  the  fatigue  of  a  step  all  the  way  homo  after  it. 
When  I  got  in,  I  couldn’t  eat  my  supper;  I  couldn’t  go  to  bed.  I 

up  thinking,  end  t’  u - ' - J 

- . ■„  T  hnrl  cot  no  sleen  in  my  ey«j-,  - 

afore  I  c 


Matthew,  I  tell  you  that-it  is  i 


night,  had  anybody  told  me  such  a  thing,  I  should 
impossible.  You  know,  sir,  I  have  never  been 
es.  There’s  no  doubt,  sir:  there’s  no  doubt  that 
spirit  of  Mr.  Frederick  Mapsin  ' 

Matthew’s  clear  intelligent  eye  was  fixed  .irmly  on  Mr.  Bourne’s— 
his  faee,  as  usual,  bending  a  little  forward.  Mr.  Bourne  had  never 
believed  in  “  spirits ;”  clergymen,  as  a  rule,  do  not.  A  half  smile 


“  Were  you  frightened?”  he  asked. 

“  I  was  not  frightened,  sir,  in  the  sense  that  you,  perhaps,  j 
question.  I  was  surprised,  startled.  Like  I  might  have  be< 
prised  and  startled  at  seeing  anybody  II 
body  that  I  had  thought  ’’ 


- 
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ere  Btorm  and  ocean’s  roar, 
fathoms  deep  below  the  wave 
unr  grand  heroic  brothers  rest, 

The  corals  guard  their  sacred  grave. 
And  sea  flowers  deck  each  breast ; 
while  o’er  their  billowy  pall  each  night 
The  sighing  winds  roll  on  the  surge 


PRIZE  STORY. 


We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
commence  in  our  present  number, 
Children  of  the  Public.”  It  is 
interesting  and  peculiar  productions 


CHILDREN  OF  THE  PUBLIC. 

By  Felix  Carter. 


In  gallant  trim,  with,  fame  elate, 

The  foremost  of  our  Ironsides, 

The  Monitor,  -with  noble  freight, 

Forth  on  the  Atlantic  billow  rides. 

Monroe’s  grim  Fort,  from  iron  mouth. 
Thunders  “Godspeed”  and  “Victory!” 
With  answering  cheer,  towards  the  South 
On  steams  the  hero  of  the  sea. 

Old  Ocean  smiled,  the  wind  was  light, 

The  sailors  wore  a  joyous  air. 

So  passed  the  day,  and  so  the  night, 

And  all  around  was  calm  and  fair. 

But  with  the  morning  clouds « arose, 

Which  deepened,  till,  when  evening  came 
Fierce  on  her  fell  those  giant  blows, 

Sending  dull  tremors  thro’  her  frame. 

But  as  a  rider  strides  his  horse 
Which  rages  ’neath  his  weight,  so  kept 
Our  gallant  boat  her  onward  course, 

And  thro’ the  tempest  swept. 

But  Art  is  weak  when  Nature  rears 
In  wrath  sublime  her  giant  form, 

And,  clothed  in  lurid  night,  rides  forth 
Upon  the  volleying  storm. 

Down  thro’  the  gaping  seams  the  waye 
Poured  its  insidious  tide,  as  erst 
O’er  Arqua’s  walls  the  invaders  crept, 

Ere  with  fell  swoop  the  stormers  burst. 
Firm  at  their  post,  the.  gallant  crew 

Struggled  with  night  and  storm  and  sea, 
’Twas  all  in  vain— the. tempest  grew, 

And  battled  for  its  victory. 

The  spectral  blue  lights  rose  in  vain 
From  the  Rhode  Island— soaring  high— 

In  one  brief  gleam  they  fierce  tile  rain,  . 

Then  perish  in  the  sky. 

O’er  deck  and  tower  the  maddened  waves 
Like  living  creatures  rush  and  leap, 

As  tho’  old  Ocean  had  unchained 
The  demons  of  the  deep. 

’T  was  on  the  threshold  of  the  morn— 
Midnight,  without  a  star  looked  on ; 

And  as  the  stormy  day  was  borp, 

The  Monitor  was  gone ! 
i  For  with  one  shuddering  lurch,  as  the’ 

It  knew  its  doom,  above  the  wave 
I  It  rose  an  instant,  then  below 
Plunged  deep  into  its.  grave. 

Brave  hearts  were  quenched  for  ever  theD, 
They  died  as  honor  lovefe  to  die, 

|  In  striking  chains  from  fellow-men— 

■For  Truth  aud  Liberty ! 
j  And  honor  to  that  glq^ious  band, 
j  Who,  scofning  the  wild  tempest’s  breath, 
Grappled  their  sinking  comrades’  hand, 

And  dragged  them  back  from  death ! 
Worden  and  Bankhead— gallant  twain, 

For  one  brief  minute  ye  may  weep 
'Your  ocean  home  beneath  the  main, 

Then  to  fresh  triumphs  on  the  deep. 


’Twas  the  last  morn  of ’62, 

And  by  the  long  gray  strips  of  sand 
Of  Hatteras  the  seagulls  flew, 

At  instinct’s  blind  command. 


iaRODUCTORY  chai 
“  Felix,”  said  my 
o-night,  “  you  will 

“Are  you  quite  su 
Woe  to  him,’  says  the  oracle 


nodded  pensive  and  drove  straightway  to  tb 
jon’s  door. 

Deacon,”  said  he,  “  what  meat  did  you  eat  ft 
breakfast  yesterday  ?” 

The  deacon’s  family  had  eaten  salt  pork,  fried. 

“  And  where  did  you  get  the  pork,  deacon  ?” 

The  deacon  stared,  but  said  he  had  taken  it  fro 
his  pork-barrel. 

“Yes,  deacon,”  said  the  old  man;  “  I  suppos- 
so.  I  have  been  to  see  Brother  Stowell,  to  talk 
him  about  his  Sabbath-breaking,  and,  deacon,  I 
find  the  pond  is  his  pork-barrel.” 

The  story  is  a  favorite  with  me  and 

the  pork  banel,  before  the  moment  < 

And  to  that  “  woe”  both  Fausta  and  I 

spendthrifts  or  for  lazybones ;  none  for  people  who 
wear  gold  chains  or  Attleborough  jewellery ;  none 
people  who  are  ashamed  of  cheap  carpet? 
iden  mantelpieces.  Not  for  those  who  rur 
t  will  the  fish  bite ;  nor  for  those  who  pret 
ie  richer  or  better  or  wiser  than  they  are.  1 
;  we  have  found,  in  our  lives,  that  in  a  g 
democracy  there  reigns  a  great  and  gracious  so 
eign.  We  have  found  thatthis  sovereign,  in  arecK- 
less  and  unconscious  way,  is,  all  the  time,  making  the 
mostprofuse  provisions  for  all  the  citizens.  W ehave 
found  that  those  who  are  not  too  grand  to  trust  him 
fare  as  well  as  they  deserve.  We  have  found,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  those  who  lick  his  feet  or  flat¬ 
ter  his  follies  fare  worst  of  living -men.  We  find 
honestly,  and  only 


fdr,  and  the  new  payment  for  the  insurance 
house— when  the  taxes  were  settled  with  the  collector 
(and  my  -wife  had  to  lay  aside  double  for 
the  pew-rent  was  paid  for  the  year 
water-rate — we  must  have  to  start  with,  on  me  isc 
of  January,  one  hundred  dollars.  This,  as  we  live, 
would  pay,  in  cash,  the  butcher,  and  the  gmcer,  and 
the  baker,  and  all  the  dealers  in  things  that  perish, 
and  would  buy  the  omnibus  tickets,  and  recom¬ 
pense  Bridget  till  the  first  of  April.  And  at  my 
house,  if  we  can  see  forward  three  months,  we  are 


”  said  Fausta ;  “  but  per- 
must  not  be  proud— per¬ 
haps  you  might  tell  just  a  little.  You  know— really 
almost  everybody  is  named  Carter  now— and  I  do 
not  believe  the  neighbors  will  notice— perhaps  they 
on’t  read  the  paper.  And  if  they  do  notice  it,  I 

But  I  never  finished  the  sentence.  An  impera¬ 
tive  gesture  closed  my  lips  ’physically  as  well  as 
metaphorically,  and  I  was  glad  to  turn  the  subject 
enough  to  sit  down  to  tea  with  the  children.  After 
the  bread  and  butter  wq  agreed  what  we  might  and 
what  we  might  not  tell,  and  then  I  wrote  what  the 
reader  is  now  to  see. 

CHARTER  III. — MY  LIFE  TO  ITS  CRISIS. 

New  Yorxers  of  to-day  see  so  many  proces¬ 
sions,  and  live  through  so  many  sensations,  and 
hurrah  for  so  many  heroes  in  every  year,  that  it  is 
only  the  oldest  of  fogies  who  tells  you  of  the  tri¬ 
umphant  procession  of  steamboats  which,  in  the 
year  1824,  welcomed  Gen.  Lafayette  on  his  arrival 
from  his  tour  through  the  country  he  had  so  nobly 
the  reader  wishes  to  lengthen  out 
this  story,  he  may  button  the  next  silver-gray 
;S)  and  ask  him  to  tell  of  the  broken 
English  and  broken  French  of  the  Marquis  of 
Levasseur/and  the  rest  of  them;  of  tHfe  enthusiasm 
the  people  and  the  readiness  of?  the  visitors,  and 
will  plea 


man’s  fair  average  of  life,  or  a  woman  s,  get  that 
average,  though  sometimes  by  the  most  singular 
experiences,  in  the  long  run.  And  thus  we  find 
that  when  an  extraordinary  contingency  arises'  in 
life,  as  just  now  in  ours,  we  have  only  to  go  to  our 
pork-barrel  and  the  fish  rises  to  our  hook  or  spear. 

The  sovereign  brings  this  about  in  all  sorts  of 
ways,  but  he  does  not  fail,  if,  without  flattering 
him,  you  trust  him.  Of  this  sovereign  the  name 
is— The  Public.  Fausta  and  I  are  apt  to  call  our¬ 
selves  his  children,  and  so  I  name  this  story  of  our 
lives, 

“THE  CHILDREN  OF  THE  PUBLIC.” 

CHAPTER  II. — WHERE  IS  THE  BARREL  ? 

“Where  is  the  barrel  this  time,  Fausta  ?”  s 
I,  after  I  had  added  and  subtracted  her  figu 
three  times,  to  be  sure  she  had  carried  her  tens  a 
hundreds  rightly.  For  the  units,  in  such  accounts, 
ice  of  Dr.  Franklin,  I  confess  I  do  not  care. 
The  barrel,”  said  she,  “is  in  Frank  Leslie’ 
Office.  Here  is  the  mark !”  and  6he  handed  m 
Frank  Leslie’s  Newspaper,  with  a  mark  at  thi 


sworn  to  pay  as  we  go.  We  owe  no  man  t 

So  it  was  that  ray  wife  said :  “  Felix,  you 
have  to  go  to  the  pork-barrel.” 

This  is  the  story  of  the  pork-barrel : 

It  happened  once,  in  a  little,  parish  in  the  Green 
Mountains,  that  the  deacon  reported  to  Parson 
Plunkett,  that,  as  he  rode  to  meeting  by  Chung-a- 
baug  po*d,  he  saw  Michael  Stowers  fishing 
pickerels  through  a  hole  in  the  ice  on  the  Sabi 
day.  The  parson  made  note  of  the  complaint,  and 
that  afternoon  drove  over  to  the  pond  in  his  “  one- 
horse  shay.”  He  made  his  visit,  not  unacceptable, 
on  the  poor  Stowers’s  household,  and  then  crossed 
lots  to  the  place  where  he  saw  poor  Michael  hoeing. 
He  told  Michael  that  he  was  charged  with  Sabbath-* 
breaking,  and  bade  him  plead  to  the.charge.  And 
poor  Mike,  like  a  man,  plead  guilty ;  but,  in  exten¬ 
uation,  he  said  that  there  was  nothing  to  eat  in  the 
house,  and  rather  than  see  wife  and  children  faint, 
he  had  cut  a  hole  in  the  ice— had  put  in  his  hook 
again  and  again,  and  yet  again,  and  coming  home 
had  delighted  the  waiting  family  with  an  unex- 
pectedbreakfast.  The  good  parson  made  no  rebuke, 


n.  mind  that  of  all  t‘ 
o  happened  that  on  the  morning  when,  for 
’  i  mayor  and  gov- 


orphan  asylum  in  Deering  street— as  they  passed 
into  the  first  ward,  after  having  had  “  a  little  re¬ 
freshment”  in  the  managers’  room,  Sally  Eaton, 
he  bead  nurse,  dropped  the  first  curtsey  to  them, 
.nd  Sally  Eaton,  as  it  happened,  held  me  scream- 
ng  in  her  arms.  I  lad  been  sent  to  the  asylum 
hat  morning  with  a  paper  pinned  to  my  bib,  which 
said  my  name  was  Felix  Carter. 

Eet  ees  verra  fine,”  said  the  marquis,  smiling 
blandly. 

“  Ravissant  /”  said  Levasseur,  and  he  dropped  a 
five  franc  piece  into  Sally  Eaton’s  hand.  And  so 
the  procession  of  exhibiting  managers  talking  bad 
French,  and  of  exhibited  Frenchmen  talking  bad 
English,  passed  on;  all  but  good  old  Elkanah 
Ogden— God  bless  him!— who  happened  to  1 


$100 

for  the  Best  Short  Tale 

- T — ,IE’3  Illus 

before  the  1st  of  Novi 
“There  is  another  barrel,”  she  said,  “  with  $5,000 
in  it,  and  another  with  $1,000.  But  we  do  not 
want  $5,000  or  $1,000.  There  is  a  little  barrel  with 
$50  in  it.  But  see  here,  with  all  this  figuring,  I 
cannot  make  it  do.  I  have  stopped  the  gas  now, 
and  I  have  turned  the  children^  coats— I  wish  you 
would  see  how  well  Robert  looks— and  I  have  had 
a  new  tile  put  In  the  cook-stove,  instead  of  buying 
that  lovely  new  ‘Banner.’  But  all  will  not  do. 
We  must  go  to  this  barrel.” 

“And  what  is  to  be  the  hook,  darling,  this 
time  ?”  said  1.'  ;  .  , 

“  Well !  I  have  been  thinking  of  it  all  day.  I 
hope  you  will  not  hate  it— I  know  you  will  not  like 
it  exactly;  but  why  not  write  down  just  the  whole 
story,  of  what  it  is  to  be  “  Children  of  the  Public 
how  we  came  to  live  here,  you  know ;  how  we  built 
the  house,  and — all  about  it  ?” 

“How  Felix  knew  Fausta;”  said  I,  “ 

Fausta  first  met  Felix,  perhaps ;  and  when  they 
first  kissed  each  other ;  and  what 
when  they  did  so.” 


Years  afterwards  she  told  me  how  the  old  man 
kissed  me,  how  his  eyes  watered  when  he  asked  my 
'  how  she  told  again  of  the  moment  when  I  was 
heard  screaming  on  the  doorstep,  and  how  she 
offered  to  go  and  bring  the  paper  which  had  been 
pinned  to  my  bib.  But  the  old  man  s 

atter— “  only  we  would  - 11  w 

id  he,  “  if  his  name  v 

ow  up  a  farmer’s  lad,  and  not  a  little  cockney.” 
nd  so,  instead  of  going  the  grand  round  of  in¬ 
firmaries,  kitchens,  bakeries  and  dormitories  with 
the  rest,  the  good  old  soul  went  back  into  the  man¬ 
agers’ room,  and  wrote  at  the  momenta  letter  to 
John  Myers,  who  took  care  of  his  wild  land  in  St. 

county  for  him ;  to  ask  him  if  Mrs.  Myers 
would  not  bring  up  an  orphan  baby  by  hand  for 
■  and  if,  both  together,  they  would  not  train 
tin.  baby  till  he  said  “stop;”  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  allowed  them,  in  the  yearly  account,  a  hundred 
dollars  each  year  for  the  charge. 

Anybody  who  knows  how  far  a  hnndred  dollars 
oes  in  the  backwoods,  in  St.  Lawrence  county,  mil 
know  that  any  settler  would  be  glad  to  take  a  ward 
recommended.  Anybody  who  knew  Betsy 
Myers  as  well  as  old  Elkanah  Ogden  did,  would 
know  she  would  hare  taken  any  orphan  brought  to 
her  door,  even  if  he  were  not  recommended  at  all. 

So  it  happened,  thanks  to  Lafayette  and  the  city 
■ouncil,  that  I  had  not  been  a  “  Chad  of  the  Pub¬ 
ic  ”  a  day,  before  in  its  great  clumsy,  liberal  way, 
it  had  provided  for  me.  I  owned  my  healthy,  hap- 
;  of  the  next  fourteen  years  in  the  wilder- 
those  marvellous  habits,  which  I  should 
'else  call  absurd)  with  which  we  lionize  strangers. 

hospitals  and  poorhouses  are  the 
fargest  buildings  we  have,  we  entertain  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  Jenny  Lind  alike,  by  showing  them 
crazy  people  and  paupers.  Easy  enough  to  laugh 
ilt  is  the  display,  but  if,  dear  public,  it  happen,  that 
by  such  a  habit  you  ventilate  your  Bridewell  or  your 
Bedlam,  is  not  the  ventilation,  perhaps,  a  compen¬ 
sation  for  the  absurdity  ?  I  do  not  know  if  Lafovette 
was  any  the  better  for  his  seeing  the  Deering  street 

Asylum ;  but  I  do  know  I  was. 

This  is  no  history  of  my  life.  It  is  only  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  one  of  its  principles.  I  have  no  anec¬ 
dotes  of  wilderness  life  to  tell,  and  no  sketch  of  the 
lovely  rugged  traits  of  John  and  Betsy  Myers— my 
real  father  and  mother.  I  have  no  quest  for  the 
pretended  parents,  who  threw  me  away  in  my  baby¬ 
hood,  to  record.  They  closed  accounts  with  me 
when  they  left  me  on  the  asylums—  T  w,th 


them.  I  grew  up  v  _ 
lie  gave,  ten  weeks  i 


-ays,  and  t 


tniuiiuci  —  I  was  big  enough  to  work  on  the  farm ; 

allowed  fbr  me  the  hundred  a  year  till  I  »  nine 
vears  old,  and  then  suddenly  he 
3  ,  i _  -n..  \ 


But  John  Myers  kept  me  as  l 


Elkanah  Ogden  and  the  FounMng  at  the  Deering  Street  Orphan  Asylum. 


There*  was  a  theory  coming  up  in  those  i 
wholly  unfounded  in  physiology,  that 
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1  chop  wood  fifteen ; 


Labor  School  offered*  it- 
*eif  for  really  no  pay,  only 


d,  unlei 


vou  make  it  so.  But  I  do  suppose  you  can  jnakeit 
so  If  vou  and  I  went  whining  about,  looking  for  the 
best  school  in  the  world,  and  for  somebody  to  pay 
Your  wav  through  it,  I  should  die,  and  you  would 
lose  your  voice  with  whining,  and  we  should  not  find 
one  after  all.  This  is  what  the  public  happens  to 
provide  for  you  old  mo.  We  won't  look  a  gift 
horse  in  the  mouth.  Get  on  his  bacV.Felut;  groom 


who  sheered  his  font  up  to  the  shore,  and  I  jumped 


the  other  subscribers  got 
Whittemore  had  given 


in  my  cyclopedia; 
on  to  know  that  all 

>  books,  for  whicl^ 


good  dollars,  was  wn 
my  dictionary.  And  bo  i 
I  loitered  at  Attica,  hoping  for  a  pla 


:  different  kinds  ’ 
e  to  put  on  more 
low.  I  would  not 
:ver  did.  More 


;rc  ripping  off,  nobody 
f  my  kind— so  that  my 
BO  in  debt — that  is  a 


chad  there,  than  to  horror 
But  I  did  not  come  quite  t 
counting  up  n 


t  advice  to  you,  Felix,  is 


jccause  nobody  offers  more.” 

Those  words  are  to  be  cut  on  my  s< 
»ver  have  on^  and  if  Dr.  Anthon  c 
Webster  will  put  them  into  short  enou 

.  ..  ..  ii..  fi  r-v,: 


Tohn  Myers  died  before  that  term  was  out 
iy  more  than  mother,  Betsy,  went  back 
riends  in  Maine.  After  the  funeral  I  nev 


what  Fausta  and  I  call  the  Crisis  is  nobody’s 
corn.  I  worked  in  the  shop  at  the  school, 
the  school  farm.  I  taught  school  m  neiqhbqnng 

districts.  I  never  bought  a  ticket 

raffle.  But  whenever  there  wf 


stroke  of  work,  I  did%.  I  have  walked 
ifteen  miles  at  night  to  carry  an  election  return  to 
he  Tribune's  agent  at  Gouvemeur.  ^have^tui-ned 

supervisor  could  not  find  another  man  in  the  town- 
When  Sartain  started  his 


night— and  i 


le  15th  of  October ; 
as  not  quite  a  fortnight 
to  be  delivered.  They 
Castle  Garden,  at  N« 
ruck  that  I  might  go 
2S  there  for  work,  and 
city,”  which  I  had  never  seen,  and  f 
yclopedia  and  **  1“' 


be  delivered 
York,  and  the  though! 
New  York, 


Not  that  I  fell  in  1 


evefting.  But 
s  with  her.  My  affair  was 
called  the  skipper,  by  way  of 
_ r _ o _  ter  narrative  to  ears  accus¬ 
tomed  to  Marryat  and  Tom  Cringle.  I  told  him 
I  had  to  go  to  New  York ;  that  I  had  no‘ 


way  in  which  I  c 
“Waal,”  said 


age  to  Troy,  if  t 


e;  but  just  then  the 


than  nothing.  The  plan  of  so  long  a  journey  was 
Quixotic  enough,  and  I  hesitated  about  it  a  good 
deal.  Finally  I  cam 


solve :  I  i 

e  lock-station  £ 
oat  passed  thi 


work  I  could  do  for  them^I  would^go  to^Albany^ 

day,  and  try  my  fortune  there.  This  gave  me,  foi 
my  first  day’s  enterprise,  a  foot  journey  of  aboui 
twenty-five  miles.  It  was  out  of  the  question 


.-say  in  competition  for  his  premiums,  and 
.  ssay  earned  its  hundred  dollars.  When  the  mi 
,rers  of  the  Orphan  Home,  in  Baltimore,  off 
l  heir  prizes  for  papers  gji  bad  boys,  I  wrote  for 
of  them,  and  that  helped  me  on  four  hard  moi 


r  had  but  oi 
y  life.  I  wanted  a  new  pair 
hoots  badly.  I  was  going  to  walk  to  Albany, 
work  in  the  State  library  on  the  history  of  the  S 
Nations,  which  had  an  interest  for  me.  I  did  r 
nave  a  dollar.  Just  then  there  passed  Congress  t 
bill  dividing  the  surplus  revenue.  The  State  of 
New  York  received  two  or  three  millions 
divided  it  among  the  counties.  The  county  of  St. 
Lawrence  divided  it  among  the  townships,  and  the 


ry  point  of  life  is  a  pivot  on  which  tur 
whole  action  of  our  after  lives,  and  so,  indc 
the  after  lives  of  the  whole  world.  But  we 
purblind  that  we  only  see  this  of  certain  special 
enterprises  and  endeavors,  which  we  therefore  call 
critical.  I  am  cure  I  see  it  of  that  25  miles  of  fresh 
autumnal  walking.  I  was  in  tiptop  spirits.  I  found 
_ .ii  and  everything  “all  right.”  I 


This  adjective  “blamed”  is  the  v 
hich  simple  people,  who  are  improving 
abits,  cure  themselves  of  a  stronger  epithe 


The  old  overcoat  was  the  best  part 
d  with  a  light  travel-  ^ 


Zekiel,  and 
cap.  I 

go  through  theirs,  I 

dC As  Garter,^  the  canal  man,  I  had  carried  Fausta’ 
unk  on,  board.  As  Mr.  Carter,  I  gave  herein 
gangway  of  ’ 


of  the  fi 


t’s  house,  and  she  knew  that  if  she  left  the  boat 
ts  early  arrival  in  New  York,  s 
•  ^dy  by  a  i 


e  added.  “  Ef  you’ve  mind 
can  have  your  vittles,  poor 
and  ef  you  are  willing  to 
ride.  I  guess  where  there’s 


From  which  last  remark  I  inferred,  what  I 
earned  as  a  certainty  as  we  travelled  further,  that 
jut  for  the  timely  assistance  I  had  rendered  him,  I 


This  was  my  introduction  to  Fausta.  That  is  to 
say,  she  heard  tha  whole  of  the  conversation.  The 
formal  introduction,  which  is  omitted  in  ho  circle 
of  American  l*fe  to  which  I  have  ever  been  ad- 


unearthly  hour  demanded  l 
nd  other  exigencies,  the  Newton  made  her 
dock,  I  rejoiced  that  breakfast  was  not  till  seven 
o’clock,  that  I  had  two  hours  more  of  the  berth 
aich  was  luxury,  compared  to  ’Zekiel’s  bunk-I 
med  upon  my  other  side  and  slept  on. 

Sorry  enough  for  that  morning  nap  was  I  for  the 
next  thirty-six  :  "  '  T 


did  not  loiter,  and  I  did  n 
with  the  feeling  th 
as  in  the  trades  t 


els  of  every  rope  ana 
•ed,  not  thirst,  till  the 
to  drink; 


rook  appeared  where  I 

ill  12  okdock  came,  when  I  was  to  dine.  I . 

oyself  as  I  walked  “The  Child  of  Good  Fortune, 


nship  o 


Two  dollars  and  sixty  cents  of  Uncle  Sam  s  money 
t  ame  to  me,  and  with  that  money  on  my  feet,  I 
walked  to  Albany.  That  I  call  luck !  How  many 
fools  had  to  assent  in  an  absurdity  before  I  could 
study  the  history  of  thelSix  Nations' 


I  was  at  work  as  a  veneerer  in  a  pianoforte  fac¬ 
tory  at  Attica,  when  some  tariff  or  othei 
passed  or  repealed;  there  came  a  great  financial 
explosion,  and  our  boss,  among  the  rest,  failed. 
He  owed  us  all  six  months’  wages,  and  we  were  all. 
very  poor  and  very  blue.  Jonathan  Whittemore- 
a  real  good  fellow,  who  .used  to  cover  the  ham- 


yesterday  had  painted  the  hills  for  me,  and  tne 
north-west  wind  cooled  the  air  for  me.  I  came  to 
Wilkie’s’Cross  Roads  just  in  time  to  meet  the  Clare- 
baker  and  buy  my  dinner  loaf  of  him.  And 


low  bridge  at  Sewell’s,  which  is  a  drawbridge,  just 
before  they  raised  it  for  a  passing  boat,  instead  of 
the  moment  after.  Because  I  was  all  right,  I  felt 
myself  and  called  myself  ‘‘The  Child  of  Good 
Fortune.”  Dear  reader,  in  a  world  made  by  a  lov¬ 
ing  Father,  we  are  all  of  us  children  of  good  fortune, 
if  we  only  have  wit  enough  to  find  it  out,  as  we 


Mrs.  Grills,  who  always  voyaged  with 
brought  in  the  flapjacks  from  the  kite! 

Jones,”  said  Grills,  as  I  came  into  the  meal,  leaving 
Zekiel  at  the  tiller,  “Miss  Jones,  this  is  a  young 
man  who  is  going  to  Albany.  J  don’t  rightly  ’ 

Carter  °  Ther^h^saM,  “ Mr.  Carter,  this  is 
Jones.’  Mrs.  Grills,  Mr.  Carter.  Mr.  Carter,  Mrs. 
Grills.  She  is  my  wife.”  And  so  our 
was  established  for  the  voyage. 

these  days  there  are  few  people  who  kfiow 
i  journey  on  a  canal  is  the  pleasantest  journey 
e  world.  A  canal  has,  to  go  through  fine 
■ry.  It  cannot  exist  unless  it  follow  through 

with  your  eyes  shut,  you  do  not  know  you 
..  The  route  is  so  direct,  that  when  you  are 
shielded  from  the  sun,  you  are  safe  for  hours. 
You  draw,  you  read,  you  write,  or  you  sew,  crock 
You  play  on  your  flute,  or  your  guitar 
me  hint  of  inconvenience.  At  a  “! 
you  duck  your  head  lest  you  lose  your  Lat 
nder  teachei 


of  good  fortune  which  that  day 
e  solution  of  my  question  whether 
to  Babylon.  I  was  to  go  ' 


seized  the  waiting 
the  baggage-n 


on  board,  had 
t  alone,  while 
id,  and  that,  to 


lost.  I  did  not  return  to  1 
ill  the  breakfast  bell  hai 
jakfast  was  very  cold.  I  c 


You  are  glad  to  know  t 


journey,  if  you  are 

I  rode  one  of  th-  .  - 

hours  a  day.  At  locks  I  made  myself  generally 
.liseful.  At  night  I  walked  the  deck  till  one  o'clock 
my  pipe  or  without  it,  to  keep  guard  against 


fast  with  an  appetite  much  bet 
had  already  offered  upstairs  the 
anybody  wb 
purse  would  pay. 


othing 

and  I  did  not 

by  ill-timed  news.  The  offic. 
breakfast  was  over,  and  sailed  me  f. 

On  tho  whole,  his  bnsiness-like'v 
JhongM  posable4  It“  as  not  unlikely  that  they  . 
should  pounce  on  the  t 
open.  I  gav 


runk  before 

written  description  of  its 

. . . civilly  asked  if  “  my  lady” 

would  give  some  description  of  any  books  0- 


articles  within,  I  readily  promised  that  1 
call  with  such  a  description  at  the  police  s 
Somewhat  encouraged,  I  returned  to  Miss 


breakfast  table,  told 
lame  to  my- 
hich  I  attri- 


lock-thieves.  The  skipper  asked  i 


But  all  this  made  but  a  1: 
in  days,  and  for 


in  his  bills  of  lading  for 
jut  a  little  inroad  in  those 
le  eight  days  that 

most  of  my  time 


was  closed,  and  told  me  he  was  going 
chance  to  go  to  Europe.  He  was  g 
Musical  Conservatory  at  Leipsic,  if  he  coi 
would  work  his  passage  out  i 
would  wash  himself  for  three  or  four  d 


in  spite 

hurry,  I  put  myself  on  the  long  loping  trot  which 
;  St.  Regis  Indians  taught  me,  that  I 
haul  this  1  ’  *  ’  — 


and  black 


.  Fausta.  We  walked  together  on 

path  to  get  -our  appetites  for  dinner 
supper.  At  sunrise  I  always  made 
inland,  and  collected 

alder-berries  and  colored  leaves,  with  which  she 
Mrs.  Grill’s  table.  She  took  an  interesi 
wretched  sketchbook,  and  though  she 
and  does  not  draw  well,  she  did  shov 
u4w  to  spread  an  even  tint,  which  I  never  knev 
before.  I  was  working  up  my  French. 


i  little  as  I  did,  and  w 


;ether,  guessing  at 
:  French  at  table, 


.  few  days.  But  it  proved 
aunciation  at  St.  Catherin 
:n  there,  <end  he  would  say 


:  loss.  But  I  told  her  all  that  the 
to  me,  and  that  I  hoped  to  bring  1 
her  aunt's  before  the  day  was  over, 
took  my  news,  however,  with  : 


Worst 


this,  though— as  appeared  after  a  moment’s  exam- 
ination  of  her  travelling  um-her  p.rtfoho  ,n  the 
trunk  contained  the  letter  cf  the  aunt  whom  Ae 
came  to  visit,  giving  her, her • 

To  this  address  She  had 


other  clue  but  that  her 
Mason,  had  married  a'  few 
yearsbefore  a  merchant  named  Mason,  wh™ Miss 

J°“'S  [hini rsBr'shendknew  TheyTed‘“n 
numbered  street,  but  whether  it  was  Fourth 
streTor  Fifty-fourth  or  One  Hundred  and  Twen- 
ty-fourth — or  whether  it  was  something  belween- 
the  poor  child  had  no  idea.  She  had  put  up  the 

letter  carefully,  but  had  never  thought  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  .the  address.  Besid 


rNewYorl 


make 

nountains  and  the  lakes  every 
mid  do  it  for  half  price.  He  ‘ 


“  chevaux .”  Our  talk,  on  the  other  Hand  was  not 
Parisian— hut  it  j^Rt  Catherinian— and  we  sub¬ 
sided  into  Englisljfigain. 

So  sped  along  these  blessed  eight  days.  I  told 
austa  thus  much  of  my  story,  that  I  was  going  to 
seek  my  fortune  in  New  York.  She,  of  course, 
knew  nothing  of  me  but  what  she  saw,  and  she 
told  me  nothing  of  her  story. 

But  I  was  very  sorry  when  we  came  into  the 
basin  at  Troy,  for  I  knew 


the  gifts  1 


i  into  being.  They  are 
lie  gives  its  children. 
Burrham  had  just  before 
le  great  financial  crisis  conceived  the  idtfa  of  a 
reat  cheap  combination,  in  which  everybody  was 
>  receive  a  magazine  for  a  year  and  a  cyclopedia, 
nth  at  half  price ;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  money 
liat  was  gained  in  the  combination  was  to  be  given 
,y  lot  to  two  ticketholdecs,  one  a  man  and 
voman,  for  their  dow^y  in  marriage.  I  dare  say 
he  reader  remembers  tile  prospectus.  It  i 
-oo  much  of  the  modern  “  Gilt  Enterprise” 


they  would  upset  t! 

a  trot,  and  put  into  the  canal  the  rowdy  youngster 
to  had  started  them.  It  was  this  complex  c— 
fire  to  the  double  cries  which 


„„„  _ _ j  down.  Anfl  I  was  verj 

e  seldom  in  my  life  been  so  glad— wher 
t  she  also  was  going  to  New  Yorkim- 
She  accepted,  very  pleasantly,  my  offet 


t  to  the  city. 

fand-noHeftn 


it.  It  took  but  a 
seconds,  to  swing  d 
keeping  myself  hanging  by  n 


My  earthly  pi -  , 

had  left  at  Attica  most  of  what  they  were.  Through 
the  voyage  I  had  been  man  enough  to  keep  on  a 
_ fnr  n  workman’s  duty.  And  old 


working  gear  fit 

.  grace  enough  to  kee’ 

still  on  Sunday.  How  one  remembers  lit  _  - 

er  eaoh  touch  of  the  toilet,  as  in  that 
dark  cuddy 


it  rub  my  lamp 
the  unknown 
suggested  the 


j  pages 


and  had  written  off  thirti 
in  numbered  streets,  Fai 
at  the  preface 


itarted,  looked  back 
date,  flung  down  her  pencil 
^.„„.iment  of  dismay  in  which  I 
eve aw  her  and  cried,  “  January !  They  were 
abroad  until  May.  They'  a  ...... 

the  day  they  were 


his  pocket,  and  carry  his  direc¬ 
tory  back  to  the  office  again.  *  , 

The  natural  thing  to  propose  was,  that  I  should 
find  for  Miss  Jones  a  respectable  boarding-house, 
and  that  she  should  re  main  there  until  her  trunk  was 
found,  or  till  she  could  write  to  friends  who  had  this 
fatal  address,  and  receive  an  answer.  But  here  she 
hesitated.  She  hardly  liked  to  explain  why-dad 
not  explain  wholly.  But  she  did  not  say  that  she 


wpalh,  beckoned  to  the  skipper, 


but  few  relations 
shared  I  communicated  wit 
ised  myself  with  Europe.  As  fort 
shills,  iud  with  tho  change  1  look  for  work."  s 
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OREMUS. 

BY  GEORGE  H.  BQICKR. 

Wk  will  not  raise,  0  God,  the  formal  prayer 
Of  broken  heart  and  shattered  nerve ; 
Thou  knowst  our  griefb,  our  wants,  and 

Is  best  foi;  those  who  serve. 

Before  Thy  feet,  in  silence  and  in  awe,  . 
As  brave  me*  may,  the  patriot  sword  we 


We  have  no  pageantry  to  please  Thy  eye, 
Save  marshalled  men,  who  marching  come 
Beneath  Thy  gaze  in  armed  pandfrly ; 

No  music  save  the  drum. 

We  have  no  altar  builded  in  Thy  sight 
From  whfch  the  fragrant  offerings  rise, 
Save  this  wide  field  of  hot  and  bloody  fight; 


To  this  great  cause  the  force  of  prayer  is 
given, 

The  wordless  prayer  of  righteous  will ; 
Before  whose  strength  the  ivory  gates  of 

Fall  open  and  axe  still. 

For  we  believe,  within  our  inmost  souls, 
That  what  men  do  with  spirit  sad, 

To  Thee  in  one  vast  cloud  of  worship  rolls— 
Rolls  up  and  makes  Thee  glad. 

0  God,  if  reason  may  presume  so  far, 

We  say  our  cause  is  also. Thine ; 

We  read  its  truth  in  every  flashing  star, 

In  every  sacred  line. 

By  Thy  commission  freedom  first  was  sent 
To  hold  the  tyrant’s  force  at  bay ; 

The  chain  that  broke  in  Egypt  was  not  meant 
To  bind  our  shining  day. 

Freedom  to  all,  in  Thy  great  name  we  cry, 
And  lift  to  Heaven  Thy  bloody  sword ; 

Too  long  have  we  been  blind  urheart  and  eye 
To  Thy  outspoken  word. 

Before  the  terrors  of  that  battle'  call, 

As  flax  before  the  gusty  flame, 

Down,  down,  the  vanquished  enemy  shall  fall, 
Stricken  with  endless  shame  1 

Here  let  division  cease.  Join  hand  with 

Join  voice  with  voice,  a  general  shout 
Shall,  like  a  whirlwind,  sweep  our  native 

And  purge  the  traitors  out ! 

Fear  not  or  faint  not.  God,  who  ruleth  men, 
Marks  where  his  noble  martyrs  he ; 

They  shall  all  rise  beneath  I-Iis  smile  again ; 
His  foes  alone  shall  die. 


VERNER’S  PRIDE. 


5  AUTHORESS  C 


axge  rumors  began  to  be  rife  in  Deerham. 
xtraordinary  news  told  by  Dan  Duff  would 
}een  ascribed  to  some  peculiar  hallucination 
t  gentleman’s  brain 


e  apparition  of  Frederick  Massing- 

One  of  them  was  Master  Cheese.  He  was  coming 
home  from  paying  a  professional  visit— in  slight, 
straightforward'  cases  Jan  could  trust  him — when 
he  saw  by  the  roadside  what  appeared  to  be  a  man 


hia  station  there  to  look  i 

“  He’s  up  to.no  good,”  quoth 
himself.  “  I’ll  go  and  dislodge  the  fellow.” 

Accordingly  Master  Cheese  turned  off  the  path 
Svhere  he  was  walking,  and  crossed  the  waste  bit — 
only  a  yard  or  two  in  breadth — that  ran  by  the  side 
of  the  road.  Master  Cheese,  it  must  be  confessed, 
did  not  want  for  bravery ;  he  had  a  great  deal  rather 
face  danger  of  any  kind  than  hard  work;  and  the 
rumor  about  Fred  Massingbird’s  ghost  had  been 
rare  nuts  for  him  to  crack.  Up  he  went,  having  no 


He  stopped  dead,  both  in  step  anc 
figure,  never  moving,  never  giving  1 
dication  that  it  was  alive,  stood  ther 
Master  Cheese  looked  in  its  face,  ar 
of  the  late  Frederick  Massingbird. 


id  not  howl  as  Dan  Duff  had  done.  He 
own  the  road-he  was  too  fat  to  propel 
ver  or  through  the  hedge  though  that  was 
est  way— he  took  to  his  heels  down  the 
1  arrived  in  an  incredibly  short  sDace  of 


e#pouring  off  it— 
asked  Jan. 


white,  and  drops  of  we 
spit*  of  his  bravery. 

“  What  have  you  been 
“  I  saw  the  thing  they  are  talking  ab( 
is  Fred  Massingbird’s.” 

Jan  grinned.  That  Master  Cheese’s 


there  could  b 
Jan  excessively. 

“  What  had  you  been  taking  ?”  ask< 
incredulity. 

"  I  had  taken  fothing,”  retorted  Master  Cheese, 
who  did  not  like  the  ridicule.  “  I  had  not  had  the 
opportunity  of  taking  any^iing— unless  it  was  your 
medicine.  Catch  me  tapping  that!  Look  here, 
Jan.  I  was  coming  by  Crow  Corner,  when  I  saw  a 
something  standing  back  in  the  hedge.  I  thought 
it  was  some  poaching  follow  hiding  there,  and  went 
up  lo  dislodge  him.  Didn’t  I  wish  myself  up  in  the 
skies  ?  It  was  the  face  of  Fred  Massingbird.” 

“  The  face  of  your  fancy,”  slightingly  returned 


larger 

Master  Cheese  did  not  fail  to  talk  of  this  abroad ; 
the  surgery  boy,  Bob,  who  hafl  listened  with  open 
ears,  did  not  fail  to  talk  of  it,  and  it  spread  through- 


Iditioual  testimony 
days’  time  th 
ts  height ;  nearly  the  only  pe 
n  ignorance  of  the  reported  ii 


s  being  the 


connected  with  them,  relatives  on 
That  some  great  internal  storm  of  superstition 
was  shak  ing  Deerham,  Lionel  knew.  In  his  happy 
ignorance  he  attributed  it  to  the  rumor  which  had 
first  been  circulated,  touching  Rachel’s  ghost.-  He 
an  angry  colloquy  at  home: 


r»  one  evening, 
1  that  it-  should 
naids  \jould  go. 


d  Madera 
be  sent  for.  ] 
The  French  i 


stormy  war.  The  girls,  one  and  all,  declared 
they’d  rather  givaiup  their  service  than  go  abroad 
after  nightfall. 

When  the  fears  and  the  superstitions  came  pal¬ 
pably  in  Lionel’s  way,  he  made  fun  of  it— as  Jan 
might  have  done.  Once  or  twice  he  felt  hatfpro- 
voked,  and  asked  the  people,  in  a  tone  between 
earnest  and  jest,  whether  they  were  not  ashatoed 
of  themselves.  Little  reply  made  they ;  not  one'  of 
them  seemed  to  shrink  from  mentioning  to  Lionel 
Vemer  the  name  that  the  ghost  had  borne  in  life. 

On  nearly  the  last  evening  that  it  would  be  light 
during  this  moon,  Mr.  Bourne  started  from  home 
to  pay  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Hook,  the  laborer’s  wife. 
The  woman  had  been  ailing  fr>r  some  time,  partly 
from  natural  illness,  partly  from  chagrin— for  her 
daughter  Alice  was  the  talk  of  the  village— and  she 
had  now  become  seriously  ill.  On  this  day  Mr. 
Bourne  had  accidentally  met  Jon,  and,  in  con¬ 
versing  upon  parish  matters,  he  had  inquired  after 
Mrs.  Hook. 

n’s  answer.  “Up- 

tys." 

Thei clergyman  was  shocked;  he  had  notddemed 

!r  to  be  in  danger.  “I  will  go  and  see  her  to¬ 
day,”  said  he.  “  You  can  tell  her  that  I  am 
coming.”  , 

He  was  a  conscientious  man;  liking  to  do  his 
duty,  especially  to  those  that  were  in  sickness  or 
trouble.  Neither  did  he  willingly  break  a  specific 
promise.  He  made  no  doubt  that  Jan  delivered  the 
message,  and  therefore  he  went,  though  it  was  late 
at  night  when  he  started,  other  duties  having 
detained  him  throughout  the  day. 

His  most  direct  way  from  the  vicarage  to  Hook’s 
cottage  took  him  past  the  willofr  pond.  He  had 
no  fear  of  ghosts,  and  therefore  he  chose  it,  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  going  down  Glay  Lane,  which  was 
further  round.  The  willow  pool  looked  lonely 


bench  underneath  some 
lm-trees,  sobbing  enough  to  break  her  heart. 
However  the  girl  might  have  got  herself  under 
lie  censure  of  the  neighborhood, 


could  not  help  liking  pretty  Alice ;  she  had  been 
one  of  the  most  tractable  pupils  in  his  Sunflay- 
school.  He  addressed  her  as  soothingly,  as  c.ou- 
siderately,  as  though  she  were  one  of  the  first  ladies 

ter  now.  Her  heart  opened  to  the  kindness.  * 
“I’ve  broke  mother’s  heart  and  killed  her!” 
cried  she,  with  a  wild  burst  of  sobs.  “  But  for  me, 
she  might  have  got  well.” 

“She  may  get  well  still,  Alice,”  replied  the 
vicar.  “  I  am  going  on  to  see  her  now.  What  are 
you  doing  here  ?” 

“ 1  am  on  my  way,  sir,  to  get  the  fresh  physic  for 
e  said  this  morning  as  somebody 
Jr  it;  but  the  rest  have  been  out  all  day. 
along  I  got  thinking  of  the  time,  sir, 
Id  go  about  by  daylight  with  my  head 


her.  Mr.  Jan,.: 


She  rose  up,  dried 


he  face  of  Frederick  Massingbird. 

Mr.  Bourne’s  pulses  stood  6till  and  then  gave  a 
lound  onwards.  Clergyman  though  he  was,  he 
ould  not,  for  his  life,  have  helped  the  queer  feeling 
vhich  came  over  him.  He  had  sharply  rebuked 
he  superstition  in  his  parishioners ;  had  been  in¬ 


arm  and  unalterable  belief  that  s< 
ivas  playing  pranks  \tith  the  pul 
suppositions  and  convictions  fade 


which  had  rustled 


past  was  the  veritable  dead  and  g 
Massingbird,  in  the  spirit  or  in  the  f 
He  shook  the  feeling  off— or  stro 
That  it  was  Frederick  Massingbird  i 
did  not  give  a  second  supposition  t 
could  be  Frederick  Massingbird  in 
opposed  to  every  past  belief  of  tb 


e  to  shake  i 
.  the  flesh,  h 
;  and  that 


:ad  i 

similarity  in  the  features  might  t 
!  of  the  black  star  ? 
hake  the  feeling  off;  to  say  to  hire 


“Where  are  they  : 
inquired  before. 

They  were  gone  to  t 


s  put  the  question. 


he  asked,  not  having 
wake  at  Broxley,  a 


Jan.  Jar 


its  as  he  was  to. rich  ones,  had 
,  the  last  thing.  They  asked  him  if 
anything  of  Alice  in,  his  walk.  But* 
ae  across  from  Deerham  Court,  and 
>t  be, the  girl’s  road.  Another  minute 
'a.  The  two  gentlemen 


t  together. 

“  She  is  considerably  b> 
n.  “  She’ll  get  about  i 


r  to-night,” 


marked 


“  It  is  strange  where  Alice  can  have  got  to,”  re¬ 
marked  Mr.  Bourne.  Her  prolonged  absence, 
coupled  with  the  low  spirits  the  girl  appeared  to 
be  in,  rather  weighed  upon  his  mind.  I  met  her 
as,I  was  coming  here  an  hour  ago,”  he  continued. 
“  She  ought  to  have  been  home  long  before  this.” 

“Perhaps  she  has  encountered  the  ghost,"  said 
Jan,  in  a  joke. 

“  I  saw  it  to-uight,  Jan.” 

“  Saw  what  ?"  asked  Jan,  looking  at  Mr.  Bourne. 

“The — the  party  that  appears  to  be  personating 
Frederick  Massingbird. 

“  Nonsense !”  uttered  Jan. 

“  I  did.  And  I  never  saw  such  a  likeness  in  my 
life.” 

“  Even  to  the  porcupine  ?”  ridiculed  Jan. 

“  Even  to  the  porcuDine,”  gravely  replied  Mr. 
Bourne.  “  Jan,  I  am  not  joking.  Moreover,  I 
do  not  consider  it  a  subject  for  a  joke.  If  any  one 
is  playing  the  trick,  it  is  an  infamous  thing,  most 


r  brother  and  1 


asked  Jan. 

“  In  truth,  I  stopped  because  I  can’t  contirn 
Frederiqfc  Massingbird’s  spiritra  cannot  be, unless : 
our  previous  belief  in  non-appearance  of  spirits  is 
it  cahnot  be  Frederick  Massing- 


ly  laughed.  He  believed 
'  .  the  moonlight  that  ' 
Mr.  Bourne  had  cau 


playing,”  resumed  the  clergyman,  “I  shall - ” 

“  Hallo  !”  cried  Jan.  “  What’s  this  ?  Another 
ghost?” 

They  had  nearly  stumbled  over  something  lying 
l  the  ground.  -A  woman,  dressed  in  some  light 
aterial.  Jan  stooped. 


.The  s 


t  which  Mr.  Bou: 


The  empty  b 


gone  upon  her 
i  insensible  and  cold, 
ted,”  remarked  Jan.*  “Lend, a 
hand,  will  you,  sir  ?” 

“etween  thein  they  got  her  on  the  bench,  and 
stirring  revived  her.  She  sighed  once  or  twice, 
and  opened  her  eyes. 

“  Alice,  girl,  what  is  it  ?  How  were  you  taken 
l  ?”  asked  the  vicar. 

She  looked  up  at  him ;  she  looked  at  Jan.  Then 
le  turned  her  eyes  in  an  opposite  direction, 
glanced  fearfully  round,  as  if  searching  for  some 
it  that  she  dreaded;  shuddered,  and  relapsed 
i  insensibility. 

We  must  get  her  home,”  observed  Jan. 
present  state,  unless  she  is  carried,”  said  Mr. 

“  That’s  easy  enough,”  returned  Jan. 

He  caught  her  up  in  his  long;  arms,  apparently 
iving  to  exert  little  strength  in  the  action. 

petticoats  right,  will  you  ?”  cried  he,  in 


The  clergyman  put  her  things  as  straight  i 
ould,  as  they  hung  over  Jan’s  arm. 

“You’ll' never  be  able  to  carry  her,  Jan,”  sa 


1  Jan;  ' 


And  away  he  went,  bearing  his  burden  as  ten¬ 
derly  and  easily  as  if  it  had  been  a  little  child. 
~fr.  Bourne  could  hardly  keep  pace  with  him. 

“  You  go  on,  and  have  the  door  open,”  said  Jan, 
s  they  neared  .the  cottage.  “We  must  get  her 
i  without  the  mother  hearing  upstairs.” 

They  had  the  kitohen  to  themselves.  Hook, 
be  .father,  a  littlf  the  worse  for  what  he  had  taken, 


“Tho  ghost,”  she  ai 


She  was  shaking  fi 
no  mistaking  that  hi 

have  been  sYmp*  fol 

same  sight  which  ha. 
seen  by  the  girl. 

no  mighty  hurry  f< 
gone  on  to  mother,  a 
it  came  right  up  a 


noonliglit.”  • 

“  ’Twas  his  face,”  answered  tl 
ween  her  shaking  lips.  “  I  saw  i 


‘  Porcupine  and  all  ?”  retorted  Jan,  ironically. 

“  Porkypine  and  all,  sir.  I’m  not  sure  that  I 
ihould  have  knowed  it  at  first  but  for  the  porky- 
line.” 

What  were  they  to  do  with  the  girl  ?  Leave 
ler  there,  and  go  ?  Jan,  who  was  more  skilled  in 
lilments  than  Mr.  Bourne,  thought  it  possible  that 
fright  had  seriously  injured  h 


‘You  n 


;-go  to  bed  at  once,” 


'‘I'll 


Jan  was  acquainted  with  the  private  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  Hooks’  household.  He  knew  that 
there  was  butane  sleeping  apartment  for  the  whole 
family— the  room  above  where  the  sick  mother 
was  lying.  Father,  mother,  sons  and  daughters  all 
slept  there  together.  The  “  house”  consisted  of 
the  kitchen  below  and  the  room  above  it :  there 

Jan,  carrying  the  candle  to  guide  £im,  went 
softly  up  the  creaky  staircase.  The  wife  was 
sleeping.  Hook  was  sleeping  too,  and  snoring 
heavily.  Jan  had  ’  '  '  '  " 

shaking  seemed  u 

'  “Look  here,”  said  he,  in  a  whisper,  whei 
man  was  aroused,  “  Alice  has  had  a  fright,  a 
think  she  will  perhaps  be  ill  through  it.  ] 

you  understand,  Hook  ?” 

Hook  signified  that  he  did. 

“  Very  well,”  replied  Jan.  “  Should - " 

“  What’s  that  ?  what’s  that  ?” 

The  alarmed  cry  came  from  the  mother. 


with  it  to  most  people.  Mrs.  Hook  was  contented. 
“Is  Ally  not  come  in  yet  ?”  asked  she. 

“Come  in,  and  down  stairs,”  replied  Jan. 
“  Good-night.  Now,”  said  he  to  Alice,  -.when  he 
retm-ned  to  the  kitchen,  “you  go  on  to  bed  and 
get  to  sleep;  and  don’t  get  dreaming  of  ghosts 


d  Jan,  when  the  girl  flew-t 
ik  of  terror. 

“I  daren’t  be  left  alone,’ 


“  Here,”  said  Jan,  making  light  of  it;  “I’ll  n 
shal  you  up.” 

He  held  the  candle,  and  the  girl  flew  up 
stairs  as  fast  as  young  Cheese  had  flown  from 


Jan  looked  at-him. 

“  You  are  not  thinking,  surely,  that  i 
4’s  ghost!" 


t  the  disturbance 


You  may  have  cause  to  know  that  before  many 
“  Why !  you  don’t  fear  that  she  will  be  seriously 

“lime  will  show,”  was  all  the  answer  given  by 
an.  “  As  to  the  ghost,  I’ll  either  believe  in  him 
r  disbelieve  in  him  when  I  come  across  him.  If 
were  a  respectable  ghost,  he  d  confine  himself 
o  the  churchyard,  and  no 
laces  to  frighten  folks.” 

They  looked  sojnewhat  i 
near  which  Alice  had*  fallen,  at  the  willow  pond, 
further  o 
then— at 

emerging  upon  the  high 
id,  who  should  they  meet  but  old  Mr.  Bitter- 
worth  and  Lionel,  arm  in  arm.  They  had  been  to 
an  evening  meeting  of  the  magistrates  at  Deer- 
ham,  and  were  walking  home  together. 

T,o  see  the  vicar  and  surgeon  of  a  country 
village  in  company  by  night  imparts  the  idea  that 
some  one  of  its  inhabitants  may  be  in  extremity. 

“  Where  do  you  ro  ,  ,  •  he  asked. 

“  From.Hook’s,”  an,  . ,  red  Jan.  “  The  mother’s 
better  to-night;  but  I  have  had  another  patient 
there.  The  girl  Alice  has  seen  the  ghost,  or 


asked  Mr.  Bitter- 


I 


I 
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The  surface  of  the  country  is  generally  level, 
and  some  valuable  prairie  land  is  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity,  about  one-third  of  the  county  being  oc¬ 
cupied  by  a  portion  of  the  grand  prairie, 
which  is  the  largest  in  the  State.  The  soil 
of  this  part  is  very  fertile,  and  adapted  ,  to 
culture  of  both  com  and  cotton.  The 
rivers  are  navigable  forflalpbottomed  steaid- 
boats  during  the  greater  part  of  tne  year. 
Arkansas  oounty  had  in  I860  a  population  of 
8,844,  of  whom  3,923  were  white,  and  4,921 
were  slaves.  Of  the  free,  2,094  were  males, 
and  1,829  were  females.  Of  the  negroes, 
2,003  were  males,  and  2,318  females.  It  will 
thus  plainly  appear  that  the  garrison  was  not 
supplied  from  the  county  only  in  which  the 
fortifications  were  built,  although  doubtless 
aU  the  able-bodied  males  were  conscripted 
by  the  rebels. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

The  Empire  Brigade.  Gen.  Spinola,  and 
another  brigade  have  arrived  atNewbemeto 
reinforce  Gen.  Foster.  When  his  force  is 
completed,  it  will  he  called  the  18th  Army 
Corps,  and  will  number  over  40,000  mei 


,s.  McDowell  and  Slgel,* 


r  for  allowing  certain 


fights  mit  Sigel  !:>  was  the  quick  reply. 

The  folly  of  attempting  to  override  tho 
established  rulcB  of  war  in  reference  to  any  political 
•p«Be  has  just  been  illustrated  by  Jeff  Davis,  in  his 


counter  order  from  Gen.  Hallcck. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  country  ii 

attracting  serious  attention.  The  largo  issue  o 


Summary  of  the  Week. 

CAPTURE  OP  ARKANSAS  POST. 

Tnit  Union  arms  have  met  with  a  great 
harass  on -the  Arkansas  river.  After  the 
j  at  Vicksburg,  Gen.  McClemand, 


had  assumed  chief  command,  planned  the 
capture  of  Arkansas  Post,  a  very  strong  po¬ 
sition  on  the  first  bluff  up  the  Arkansas  river, 
and  70  miles  from  its  junction  with  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  This  being  the  highway  to  Little 
Rock,  the  capital  of  the  State,  was  garrisoned 
by  7,000  troops,  and  being  on  o 
sharp  bends  of  the  river,  the  guns  ( 
that  had  been  erected  at  that  point  could 
easily  have  swept  from  the  waters  any  vessel 
that  might  attempt  to  pass  up  the  stream. 
The  levee  formed  a  kind  of  ready-made 
breastwork  for  rifiemen  and  others,  who 
would  have  soon  cleared  the  decks  of  any 
small  vessels— and  large  ones  could  not  have 
ascended  the  river-x-of  any  number  of  men 
attempting  to  man  the  guns. .  Thus  It  would 
have  appeared  to  have  been  an  impossibility 
for  onr  troops  to  have  reached  the  capital  of 
Arkansas  from  the  Mississippi  river  while 
the  rebels  held  the  position.  A  square  fort, 
■with  bastions,  had  been  erected,  and  was 
fitted  up  with  nine  guns,  four  of  which  were 
32-pounders,  one  100-pound  Parrott  gun,  and 
the  remainder  of  good  size.  All  these,  with 
a  large  quantity  of  munitions  of  war, 
fallen  Into  our  hands. 

After  leaving  the  mouth  of  the  Yazo 
fleet,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  McCler- 
nand  and  Admiral  Porter,  slowly  and  leisurely 
steamed  up  the  Mississippi  river  to  Mont¬ 
gomery's  Point,  at  the  mouth  of  the  White 
river,  and  arrived  there  on  the  9th  January, 
being  just  one  week  in  making  210  miles. 
At  Milliken's  Bend,  where  such  a  large  sup¬ 
ply  of  dry  wood  was  obtained  in  going  down, 
another  similar  supply  was  taken  in  by  the 
fleet. 

The  expedition  was  next  divided  Into  two 
parts  or  army  corps,  one  being  under  the 
command  of  Gen.  G.  W.  Morgan,  the  other 
under  command  of  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman,  but 
both  under  the  supreme  command  of  Major- 
Gen.  McClemand,  Commander-bi-Chief  of 
the  “Armj'of  the  Mississippi.”  Oneofthese 
two  army  corps  went  up  the  White  river, 
while  the  other  took  the  route  up  to  the  Ar¬ 
kansas  river,  both  forces  co-operating  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  rebel  position  at  Arkansas 
Post.  The  naval  forces  were  under  the  chief 
Admiral  Porter,  of  the  Missis- 


We  have  advices  from  New  Orleans  to  the 
8th  Inst.,  by  the  arrival  at  this  port  of  the 
steamship  Illinois.  Most  of  Gen.  Banks’s 
troops  had  arrived,  and  had  been  sent  to 
Baton  Rouge.  Nothing  was  known  regard¬ 
ing  his  plans,  hut  he  was  not  idle.  We  re¬ 
ceive  by  this  arrival  further  particulars  of 
the  affair  at  Galveston,  but  the  facts  are  very 
nearly  as  before  reported.  AdmiralEarragut 
had  sent  the  Brooklyn,  the  Sciota  and  half  a 
dozen  others  of  his  best  vessels  to  recapture 
the  Harriet  Lane  at  all  hazards,  and,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  to  destroy  the  rebel  gunboats,  but  nothing 
had  been  heard  of' the  expedition  in  New 
Orleans  at  the  time  the  Illinois  left. 

A  correspondent  at  New  Orleans  writes, 
under  date  of  Jan.  3,  that  the  advance  of 
Gen.  Banks  from  Baton  Rouge  would  not 
probably  take  place  before  the  20th  Jan.,  as 
the  preparations  necessary  for  the  reduction 
of  the  formidable  rebel  entrenchments  could 
not  possibly  be  completed  before  that  time. 


t  they  might  S' 
v  York  or  Boston,  and  lay  these  c 
The  fact  that  George  Sander, 


bloated  circulation.  They  i 


advocacy  of  tho  South  through  the  press  iB  Bomewhal 
notorious,  it  turns  out  in  tho  «  financial  agent”  of  th« 
Confederacy  in  England,  “  which  amounts 

es  of  the  dispatch- 


i,  now  swelled  to  onoi 


Among  the  important  documents  bearing 

toryofthe  disastrous  Peninsular  campaign, 
brought  out  during  the  McDowell  inquiry  caso,  is  the 


sippi  fleet. 

On  Friday,  Jan.  0,  our  gunboats  , 
menced  a  heavy  cannonade,  while  the 
forces  debarked  two  miles  below,  and  1 


position  In  the  rear  of  the  defences. 
The  main  fort,  which  is  very  strong,  sur¬ 
rendered  on  Sunday,  the  11th  of  Jan.,  aftei 
a  desperate  defence.  Six  rebel  regiments 
were  captured  then,  and  two  Texan  regi¬ 
ments,  which  came  the  next  day  to  reinforce 
the  place,  fell  also  into  our  hands,  making 
in  all  7,000  prisoners,  9  pieces  of  artillery 
and  uu  immense  stock  of  ammunition.  The 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded 
the  rebels  and  200  of  the  Union  troops.  The 
Lexington,  punboat,  had  four  men  killed. 

ArkansnB  Post  was  settled  by  the  French 
in  1685,  and  was  for  many  years  the  deposi¬ 
tory  for  all  the  peltries  of  this  region.  Arkan¬ 
sas’  couni  y  fs  situated  in  the  east-south 
•  era  portion  of  the  State,  and  contains  1,200 


From  Nashville  we  hear  that  on  the 
Jan.  Gen.  Wheeler,  with  4,000  rebels  and 
.2  pieces  of  light  artillery,  attacked  our  relief 
and  store  ships  coming  up  the  Cumberland 
river,  and  succeeded  in  capturing  five  store- 
ships  and  the  gunboat  Slidell.  Several  of 
the  boats  contained  wounded  soldiers,  who, 
in  jumping  ftom  them  while  burning,  were 
shot  in  the  water.  The  negro  crews  were 
stripped  of  their  clothing,  tied  to  trees,  cow- 
hided  and  left  to  starve  on  shore.  The  boats 
were  all  anchored  in  midchannel  and  burned, 
after  being  robbed  of  valuables.  The  officers 
and  soldiers  were  stripped  of  clothing,  placed 
on  shore  and  paroled. 

Despite  the  glowing  eulogiums  passed  by 
Jefferson  Davis  upon  Gen.  Bragg  for  his 
•i  glorious  victory”  of  Murfreesboro’,  as  the 
rebel  chief  termed  it,  was  so  unsatisfactory 
that  he  has  been  superseded  by  Gen.  Long- 
street,  who,  with  13  brigades,  taken  from  the 
army  under  Gen.  Lee,  had  arrived.  The 
rebel  forces  are  now  under  Longstreet’s  com¬ 
mand  at  Chattanooga.  It  is  said  they 
her  50,000  men,  and  that  a  battle  between 
them  and  Rosecrans  may  he  looked  for  very 

MISSOURI. 

On  the  7th  Jan.  a  rebel  force  of  6,000  men, 
under  Gen.  Marmaduke,  had,  by  a  forced 
march  of  80  miles,  the  last  50  of  which  they 
accomplished  in  23  hours,  advanced  upou 
Springfield,  and  without  giving  notice  to 
allow  tile  removal  of  women  and  children, 
d  to  fire  upon  the  town.  Gen. 
Brawn,  who  was  there  with  about  2,600  men, 
made  so  gallant  a  defence  that  the  enemy 
repulsed.  Upon  Gen.  Brown  having 
m  carried.away  by  a  shot,  Col.  Crabbe, 
of  the  19th  regt.,  succeeded  to  the  command, 
completed  the  victory.  The  Union  loss 
was  17  killed  and  about  80  wounded;  the 
rebel  loss  unknown.  They  left  35  of  their 
ir  hands.  The  enemy  retired  with 
precipitation,  and  by  the  last  accounts  Gen. 
Curtis  had  sent  three,  columns  of  troops  to 
pursue  them.  The  3d  and  4th  Michigan 
cavalry  and  the  18th  Iowa  regiments  particu¬ 
larly  dlstingnished  themselves.  The  ’ 
lasted  13  hours. 


NOTES  AND  NOTICES. 


iavo  carried  everything  with  t 


The  dissatisfaction  of  our 
Southern  brethren”  with  their  Govei 
be  more  demonstrutive.  il 
that  with  our  owi 


e  Richmond  Examiner:  “  The  French 
ion  hud  an  easy  way  of  getting  rid 
:  they  chopped  off  their  heads.  Tin 

Da»h”th»"rbravolutlonP  through 


authentic  informath 
Davis’s  Secretary  of  State,  t 


_ _  are  regarded  by  the  rel 

overnmont  as  conclusive  evidences  of  French  int 
.rence  to  procure  the  separation  of  Texas  from  t 
Confederacy.”  T‘  Vo  *“"*  ji|  * 

It  is  i  _ _ 

sected  by  the  river  of  its  own  name,  and  the  |  freest,  aijddeepiv  alarmed,  t 
White  river  flows  along  Its  pastern  border.  "  “* 


i  ornithological  phenomena 


It  is  well  known  that  no  good  feeling 


i  swell  an  already 


Executive  Mansion, 

WASHINGTON,  Feb.  3, 1862. 
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ct  and  different  plans  for  am 
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Through  weariest  weeks  I  could  not  bear 
The  odor  of  coal,  nor  its  fierce  red  glare, 
And  they  gave  me  a  wood  fire,  fragrant  and 

It  was  my  mother— its  pitying  gaze 
Pierced  through  the  fever’s  unrest  and  haze, 
And  was  her  dear  hand  in  a  thousand  ways. 

How  it  would  sparkle  in  eddying  whirls, 
’Round  the  resinous  knots,  like  dancing 
girls, 

Or  as  water  at  river  bank  purls  and  purls. 

It  would  call  me  away  from  my  look  on  the 
street, 

When  I  shuddering  felt  that. the  pitiless  feet 
Of  the  great  world  over  me  swept  and  beat. 
Calling  aloud,  as  a  child  might  do, 

A  little  laugh  running  each  syllable  through, 
To  come  there,  and  hark  to  a  story  it  knew. 


The  great  tree  armies  in  phalanx  stand. 

It  knew  ah  the  timid,  wild  things,  that  hide 
Startled  and  shy,  and  gentle-eyed, 

In  the  leafy  covers  and  dingles  wide. 

It  had  looked  in  brooks  at  the  speckled 

And  swung  the  wee  birds  in  their  hammocks 
about, 

While  the  fathers  did  duty  as  spy  and  scout. 


Lighted  at  evening,  star  by  star. 


Here]  a’[bookJ  from  [the^mantel,  with  heavy 
thud, 

Fell  out  on  the  floor,  and  a  shining  brood 
Of  sparkles  took  flight  from  the  burning 
wood. 

had  been  sleeping— the  while  had  lain 
My  hand  in  another’s,  that  charmed  the 
pain, 

While  life  welled  back  to  its  pulses  again. 


[  thanked  the  Father  in  silent  prayer. 
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CHILDREN  OF  THE  PUBLIC, 

CHAPTER  IV. — CONTINUED. 


her  in  two  hours  of  an  autumn  afternoon.  I 
not  sorry  for  her  cong6,  for  it  gave  me  an  op; 
tunity  to  follow  my  own  plans.  I  stopped  at 
or  two  cabinetmakers,  and  talked  with  the  “jours” 
about  work,  that  I  might  tell  her  with  truth  that  I 
had  been  in  search  of  it,  then  I  sedulously  began 


Mason.  Oh !  how  often  I 
or  another  of  this  colloquy. 

“  Is  Mr.  Mason  in  ?” 

“Can* you  give  me  the 
who  returned  from  Europe  last 


address  of  Mr.  Mason 


Told  of  the  drilling  for  in'sect  strife. 

Then  after  the  shock  of  the  battle  was  done, 
The  thunderous,  roaring  bumblebee’s  gun 
Boomingly  told  of  the  victory  won. 

But,  better  I  loved  to  be  told  of  the  fays, 

Of  the  fairies,  the  elves  and  the  golden 
days 

That  have  shone  in  the  woods  always, 
always. 

And  better  still  was  the  story  it  told, 

That  April  published,  in  blue  and  gold, 

Of  the  breeze,  the  sun,  and  the  throbbing 


Mimicking  notes  that  the  spring  birds  k 

It  told  me  how  soon  all  the  valleys  would 
glow' 

With  trailing  arbutus,  or  whiten  with  s 

Of  the  sweet  wedding  favors  of  cherry  and 

How  the  great  apple  orchards,  where  honey-  ’ 

Would  joy  beyond  telling  ^liat  May  was 
come. 

That  the  peach-trees,  the  pear-trees,  and  i 
their  wild  kin, 

Flashing  out  their  white  wealth  of  appareling, 

Would  look  at  its  beauties  the  still  brooks  in. 

The  woods  tender  grow  with  the  tenderest 


All !  I  was  sick  with  the  longing  for  these, 
Homesick  for  meadows  and  mountain  trees, 
The  brown,  bare  hills,  and  the  strong  wild 
•  breeze. 

I  thought  they  could  heal  nfe,  and  draw  from, 
my  heart 

All  of  the  city’s  sharp  sting  and  smart, 

AJ1  taint  of  hollowness,  sham  and  art — 

Else  I  must  die,  for  it  could  not  be 
This  life  was  my  life,  and  true  to  me, 

Where  no  warmth  thrilled  and  no  joy  sprung 


The  reader  can  imagine  how  many  forms  this 
dialogue  could  be  repeated  in,  before,  as  I  wi 
my  way  through  a  long  line  of  dry-goods  ca 
a  distant  counting-room,  I  heard  some  one 
say,  “No,  madam,  I  know  no  such  person  i 
describe,”  and  from  the  recess  Fausta  emerged 
and  met  me.  Her  plan  for  the  afternoon  had  been 
the  same  with  mine.  We  laughed  as  we  detected 
each  other;  then  I  told' her  6he  had  had  quite 
enough  ef  this,  that  it  was  time  she  should 
and  took  her,  nolens  nolens;  into  the  ladies’  p; 
of  the  St.  Nicholas,  and  bade  her  wait  there  through 
the  twilight',  with  my  copy  of  Clementine,  till  ' 
should  return  from  the  police  station.  If  the 
reader  has  ever  waited  in  such  a  place  for 
one  to  come  and  attend  to  him,  he  will  understand 
that  nobody  will  be  apt  to  molest  him  wi 
has  not  asked  for  attention. 

Two  hours  I  left  Fausta  in  the  rocking-chair, 
which  there  the  public  had  provided  for  her.  Then 
I  returned,  sadly  enough.  No  tidings  of  Rowdy 
Rob,  none  o’f  trunk,  Bible,  money,  letter,  medal  or 
anything.  Still  was  my  district  sergeant  hopeful, 
and,  as  always,  respectful.  But  I  was  hopeless 
‘  ne,  and  I  knew  that  the  next  day  Fausta 
be  plunging  into  the  war  with  intelligence- 
and  advertisements.  For  the  night,  I  was 
she  should  spend  it  in  my  ideal 
respectable  boarding-house.”  On  my  way  down 
>wn,  I  stopped  in  at  one  or  two  shops  to  make  in- 
uiries,  and  satisfied  myself  where  I  would  take 
er.  Still  I  thought  it  wisest  that  we  should  go 


i  to  evening  meeting  we  went,  startling 
on  by  arriving  an  hour  early.  If  there  3 
who  wondered*what  was  the  use  of  that  "V 
nesday  evening  service,  we  did  not.  In  a  < 
gallery  pew  we  sat,  she  at  one  end,  I  at  the  ot 
and  if  the  whole  truth  be  told,  each  of  us  fell  as 
at  once,  and  slept  till  the  heavy  organ  tones  ta 
us  that  the  service  had  begun.  A  hundred  or  I 
people  had  straggled  ‘ 
good  soul,  he  took  fo: 


ble  feeling  o 


r  his  text,  “Doth  not  God 
as.”  I  cannot  describe  the  ineffa- 
ne  that  came  over  me  in  that  dark 
church.  I  had  never  been  in  so 
large  a  church  before.  I  had  never  heard  so  heavy 
an  organ  before.  Perhaps  1  had  heard  better 
preaching,  but  never  any  that  came  to  my  occasions 
more.  But  it  was  none  of  these  things  which 
moved  me.  It  was  the  fact  that  we  were  just  where 
we  had  a  right  to  be.  No  impudent  waiter  could 
ask  us  why  we  were  sitting  there,  nor  any  petulant 
policeman  propose  that  we  should  push  on.  It  was 
God’s  house,  and  because  His,  it  was’ His  child- 


truth— and  easily  obtained  from 
her  the  keys.  In  a  moment  I  was  in  the  vestibule — 
locked  in — was  in  the  gallery,  and  there  found 
Fausta,  just  awake,  as  she  declared,  from  a  com¬ 
fortable  night,  reading  her  morning  lesson  in  the 
Bible,  and  sure,  she  said,  that  I  should  soon  ap¬ 
pear.  Nor  ghost,  nor  wraith  had  visited  her.  I 
spread  for  her  a  brown  paper  tablecloth  on  the  table 
in  the  vestibule.  I  laid  out  her  breakfast  for  her — 
called  her,  and  wondered  at  her  toilet.  How  is  it 
at  women  always  make  themselves  appear  as 
;at  and  finished  as  if  there  was  no  conflict,  dust 
•  wrinkle  in  the  world. 

[Here  Fausta  adds,  in  this  manuscript,  a  paren- 
hat  she  folded  her  undersleeves 
collar,  before  she  slept,  and  put 
l  she  slept 


respectable  distance  I  followed  her.  We  joihed  ■ 
other,  and  took  our  accustomed  morning 
walk;  but  then  she  resolutely  said,  “good-bye,” 


it  proved  upon  Fausta  also.  For  when  the  service 
was  ended,  and  I  ventured  to  ask  her  whether  she 
also  had  this  sense  of  home  and  rest,  she  assented 
so  eagerly,  that  I  proposed,  though  with  hesitation, 
a  notion  which  had  crossed  me,  that  I  should  leave 
her  there. 

“  I  cannot  think,”  I  said,  “  of  any  possible  harm 
that  could  come  to  you  before  morning.” 

“  Do  you  know  I  had  thought  of  that  very  same 
thidg,  but  I  did  not  dare  tell  you,”  she  said. 

Was  not  I  glad  that  she  had  considered  me  her 
keeper !  But  I  only  said,  “  At  the  ‘  respectable 
boarding-house’  you  might  be  annoyed  by  ques¬ 
tions.” 

“And  no  one  will  speak  to  me  here.  I  know 
that  from  Goody  Two-Shoes.” 

“I  will  be  here,”  said  I,  “at  sunrise  in  the 
morning.”  And  so  I  bade  her  good-bye,  insisting 
on  leaving  in  the  pew  my  own  great  coat.  I  knew 
she  might  need  it  before  morning.  I  walked  out, 
as  the  sexton  olosed  the  door  below  on  the  last  of 


aisles  below,  with  his  long  poker  which  screwed 
down  the  gas.  I  saw  at  once  that  he  had  no  intent 
of  exploring  the  galleries.  But  I  loitered  outside 
till  I  saw  him  lock  the  doors  and  depart;  and  then, 
happy  in  the  thought  that  Miss  Jones  was  in  the 
safest  place  in  New  York — as  comfortable  as  she 
was  the  night  before  and  much  more  comfortable 
than  she  had  been  any  night  upon  the  canal,  I  wenl 
in  search  of  my 


f  rolls,  a 


[  another  tap  at  the  Croton 
>r  us.  There  I  told  Fausta 
rding-house,  and  that  she 


was  green  in  the  city;  had  got  no  i 
money.  In  truth,  I  had  left  my  pu 
Jones’s  charge,  and  a  five  cent,  pi 
showed  the  chief,  was  all  I  had.  He  s 
but  to  bid  me  go  up  two  flights  and  t 
first  bunk  I  found.  .  I  did  so ;  and  in 
was  asleep  in  a  better  bed  than  I  had 
nine  days. 

That  was  what  the  public  did  for  me,  that  night. 

o  long.  But  with 

I  bought  and 


orange  for  Fausta.  I  left  my  portmanteau 
station  while  I  rushed  to,  the  sexton’s  hous< 
his  wife  I  had  lost  my  gloves  in  church  the  night 


just  before  it  closed.  No,  she  would  not  take  my 

had  been  my  guest.  When  she  had  found  her  aunt 
and  told  her  the  story,  they  should  insist  on  repay¬ 
ing  this  hospitality.  Hospitality,  dear  reader, 
which  I  had  dispensed  at  the  charge  of  six  cents. 
Have  you  ever  treated  Miranda  for  a  day  and  found 
the  charge  so  low?  When  I  urged  other  assist¬ 
ance  she  said,  resolutely,  “  No.”  In  fact,  she  had 
already  made  an  appointment  at  two,  she  said, 
and  she  must  not  waste  the  day. 

I  also  had  an  appointment  at  two ;  for  it  was  at 
that  hour  that  Burrham  was  to  distribute  the  cy¬ 
clopedias  at  Castle  Garden.  The  Emigrant  Com¬ 
mission  had  not  yet  seized  it  for  their  own.  I  spent 
the  morning  ia  asking  vainly  for  Masons  fresh 
from  Europe,  and  for  work  in  cabinet  shops.  I 


pointed  place,  where,  instead  of  s 
bir&s  in  the  bush,  I  was  to  get  one  sc 
in  my  hand. 

Those  who  remember  Jenny  Lind’s 
night  at  Castle  Garden,  have  some  ide 


and  also,  that  Mr.  Burrham  was  not  unwilling  to 
make  it  as  showy,  perhaps  as  noisy  an  affair  as  was 
respectable,  by  ’ 

3671  with  a  good  deal  o 
there  I  found  I  was  very  much  of 
was  late,  or  rather  on  the  stroke  of  two.  Imme¬ 
diately,  almost,  Mr.  Burrham  arose  in  the  front 
and  made  a  long  speech  about  his  liberality,  and 
the  public’s  liberality,  and  everybody’s  liberal¬ 
ity  in  general,  and  the  method  of  the  distribu¬ 
tion  in  .particular.  The  mayor  and  four  or 
five  other  well-known  and  respectable  gentle¬ 
men  were  kind  enough  to  be  present,  to  gua¬ 
rantee  the  fairness  of  the  arrangements.  At  the 
mayor  and  the  police  the  doors 
io  persons  might  i 


which,  as  Mr.  Burrham 


The  Mayor  of  Neto  York  and  the  Children  of  the  Public  at  Castle  Garden . 


were  a  little  hotter  than  tlie  latest.  After  these  had 
been  distributed  two  figures  would  be  drawn*— one 
green  and  one  red,  to  indicate  the  fortunate  lady  and 
gentleman  who  would  receive  respectively  the  pro¬ 
fits  which  had  arisen  from  this  method  of  selling 
the  cyclopedias,  after  the  expenses  of  printing  and 
distribution  had  been  covered,  and  after  the  maga¬ 
zines  had  been  ordered. 

Great  cheering  followed  this  announcement  from 
all  but  me.  Here  I  had  shut  myself  up  in  this  hum¬ 
bug  hall,  for  heaven  knew  how  long,  on  the  most 
important  day  of  my  life.  I  would  have  given  up 
willingly  my  cyclopedia  and  my  chance  at  the 
“profits,”  for  the  certainty  of  seeing  Fausta  at  five 
o’clock.  If  I  did  not  see  her  then,  what  might  be¬ 
-all  her,  and  when  might  I  see  her  again.  An  hour 
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THE  FEUDAL  TIMES  IN  1862. 

A  singular  penitential  service  has  been 

tSSSda  toSt  iS'Skda™  SidS‘o&?rl6;I1«lj 

Se‘th’l“<b?y  will1  perform tLl? penrfnM."  Andt 
m“ati-  preseat  Psrfid:  ‘‘  top™ 


iatcd  the  Abbot  tbattlielr  li 


also  hold  their  ■  -*--'**•" 


rfre^f Vffl^i?rrgi|f  S§ 

ifenS'at  one  ?t°be“ull“ea‘  at 

PI$ 

born,  to  remind  them  of  their  heinous  crime,  and 

re^BS^SalnE^SS®^ 

Sid  it  is  still  continued  by  the  ^Ja^on^andtoeir 
midned^n^he  AUatson  family  till  1755,  sinoe  which  it 
has  been  owned  by  a  family  called  Herbert,  by  whom 
the  hedge  has  been  regularly  made  every  year,  asn 
Ke^^tWwfeoF  the  present  incunfoont^  WhRby , 


J.  H.  WINSLOW  &  CO. 

^.S^S^SS^rSSSS^ 


GREATEST  OPPORTUNITY 

- SBOUBB  GOOD  JFTO 

AT  LOW  PBUfci 

100,000 

WATCHES, CHAINS,  SETSOF  p^^sLLQ^J.g,0p^ g^3 ’ 
BEiSLBBVE-BOTTONS,  STUDS,  ETC.,  ETC., 


■TO"ortii  @500,000, 

robe  sold  for  Ole  Dollar  each,  record  Igents, 

tnZ°i^nptTd^ nd  25  wnts*  for  a  Certificate,  which  will 
•r  $1.  and  at  the  same 
full  list  ondjPar^om 

NS  LOW  &  Go., 


RARE  CHANGE 

Agents,  Soldiers,  Sutlers  and  Masons. 

100,000 

ffiS'Sffi.'ES 

,  Neck  Chains,  new  style  not^be'pfid  ior’mtii 

t^ril  inforn. 

what  you  can  have  for  $1.  Also,  our  Circular  to 
which  will  give  full  particulars. 

S.  M.  WARD  &  CO., 

Box  1876,  N.  Y . 


time  get  our  Circular  containing  J 
lore,  also  terms  to  Agents,  wine’ 
Regiment  and  Town  in  th 


,y.  New  York. 


neither  the  living  nor  tho  dead. 

IN  the  days  of ^bs.  BadcMfe^l&mfcI‘CT»ls. 

“"^S^SffiSiiSSgdoor, 

Who  do  not  hesitate  to  prostitute  their  persons,  but 
who  ask  our  sympathies  because^thcy,  can  me  lor 
lovewith^herujami  women  ’always  married  to  men 
thes^for^thejpei'SonneTof  modern  novels.  A  blazing 
ballroom,  a  luxurious  boudoir,  or  n  private  cabinet  at 
a  latitudinarian  cafe— these  are  the  material  aceessonea 
in  a  modern  novel.  We  are  not  sure  if  the  bald,  old, 
supernatural  system  of  novel-building  was  not  the 

The  Prospects  of  California— The  CaU- 

fornians  are  anticipatmg  thbtune  when^they  shall^be 

c2si  i  sffl! 
mrst  sstos® 

&2  50  It  is  estimated  tnut  if  the  fruitfulness 
the  gold  mines  continues  to  decreaee  in 

man  wlnbe^ound^at^vork^^h^gcid^inea.^Imeri- 

cKSKjtflf gS“ Jh  bT^i°ytaTu1mberto'cli1na 

The  latter  country,  having  been 

of* Cafrfornia  ooSdfurnish^timt^pToduo^OT^atautiM 
wiUMje'  required  loi 


NOW  READY,  the  great  Romance  of 
AURORA  PLOYD,  by  M.  E.  Braddon, 
Author  of  “Lady  Audley’s  Secret,” 
“Lady  Lisle,”  “The  Skeleton  in  the 
House,”  “John  Marchmont’s  Legacy,” 
etc.  This  is  the  most  elegant  and  con¬ 
venient  edition  published,  printed  in  a 
clear  and  beautiful  type,  and  with  an  il¬ 
lustration  by  one  of  our  best  Artists. 
Price  25  cents. 

PRANK  LESLIE, 

19  City  Hall  Square,  N.  Y. 

Notice  to  Booksellers.— We  allow  a 
larger  discount  to  the  trade  on  these 
Novels  than  any  other  Publisher. 


Hold  Fast  that  which  is  Good. 

ogle’s  Hair  Dye.  1  * '  ”  -  ’nrr‘-,J 

.try,  - •' 


S16. 

Ladiei 
Lever  Silver 


•avy  Uol 
Itch,  equ 


Agent,  Providence,  R.  I.  3S2-9io 


The  Shaler  Parlor  Skate  Depot, 

440  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 

WtSUSS?**"’* 

CAUTION — Tbe  put  lie, 
to  avoid  imposition,  shoal . 
Le_ethatthcwordPATEiL., 
r  Hall  is  ono-' 


440  BROAD’ 


Tt  has  been  confessedly  acknowledged  by  thousands 
who  have  used  them,  that  the  Galvano  Electro  Metal- 
Ho  Insoles  are  the  only  preventive  and  cure.  Sold  by 


BOOKS,  CAHDS,  PRINTS. 

LONDON,  PARIS  and  YANKEE  NOTIONS.  Clr- 
cularB  sent  on  receipt,  of  stamps.  Address, 

383-6  MACKEY  &  CO.,  81  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


ailing  and  many  otner  ure, 
)0K  OF  WONDERS.  8,0< 
nlv  30  cts.  8  for  $1.  7'-n- 
!.  E.  HUNTER  &  CO., 


TO  AX*I*  WANTING  FARMS. 

Y  .,rrre  and  thriving  Settlement  of  Yeneland.  Rich 

iimate.  20  acres  tract  at  from  $15^ to  $20  per  aeref 
Davable  within  four  years.  Good achpolsand  society, 
hundreds  are  settling.  Apply  to  CHAS.  K.  LANDIS, 
p  M  Vineland,  Cumberland  Co.,  New  Jersey.  Re¬ 
port  of  Solon  Robinson  and  Vineland  Mural  sent  free. 

From  Report  of  Solon  Robinson,  Ag.  Ed,  Tribune* 

“  moBt«extensi'  *  ;  x 
and  suitab-  _  .  .. 

know  of  this  side  of  the  Western 


of  both  Sexes.— 


ferine,  ie  willing  to  assist  others  by  sending  (free),  on 
DAGNALL,  188  Fulton  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  370-8- 


«  Fsyehomancy.”~How  either  sex  ma 
,  gjfd  eajn  the  love,  confidence,  affection  and  good 

Will  of  any  person  they  choose,  instantly.  This  simple 
Cental  acquirement  all  can  possess,  securing  certain 

— fn^extraordinary  bock,  of  great  interest;  third  eth- 
tinin.  over  100,000  copies  already  sold.  duress  I. 
WILLIAM  &  CO.,  Publishers,  box  2,300, ^Phila¬ 
delphia. 


To  Consumptives. 

THE  Advertiser,  having  been  restored  to  health 
in  a  few  weeks,  by  a  very  simple'  remedy,  after 
having  suffered  several  years  with  a  severe  Lung 
Affection,  and  that  dread  disease,  Consumption,  is 
anxious  to  make  known  to  hie  fellow-sufferers  the 
means  of  cure.  To  all  who  desire  it  he  will  send  a 
oopy  of  the  prescription  used  (free  of  charge),  with 
directions  for  preparing  i 

they  will  ft 


1  try  his  remedy,  i 
will  cost  them  nothing,  and  may  prove  ablesetag  . 
shing  the  prescription  will  please  addre  -  - 


®Ue  Early  physical  Degeneracy  of 

AMERICAS*  PEOPLE, 

And  the  early  melancholy  decline  of  Childhood  and 
Youth,  just  published  by  DR.  STONE,  Physician  to 

book.  Address 

DR.  ANDREW  STONE, 

Lungs,  No.  85  Fifth  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y.  378-00 


Chinch  i 
three.  He 
forei^eboonstr 


a  Californian  paper,  aro^  o 

I,  i.  -  ib  i,  u 

,ih  joe  t  im;  ■-  it 


benefits  £ 
ch  shipmc 
certainty 

reliant  calculated 


iB'SJgfBKM 

or  a  fleet  of  light  draught 


THE  ALBION, 


NEWSPAPER, 
sd  in  1822, 
DEVOTED  TO 

NEWS,  POLITICS,  CRITICISM  AND 

general  literature. 

Price  $4  per  Annum;  8  Cents  per  Copy. 
Send  for  Specimen  Copies,  with  price,  to  tho 
ALBION  OFFICE,  18  Beekman  St.,  N.  Y. 
P.  S.— Single  Copies  of  the  celebrated  Albion  Steel 


EIGHT  CARD  PICTURES 

For  $1,  at 

K.  W-  BENIGZKY’S 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  ROOMS  . 

Ho.  2  Hew  Chambers  St.,  oor.  of  Chatham  St. 

pictoriaThistory  of  the  war. 


t  different  Battles , 


If  you  want  to  known 
If  you  want  to  Mow  % 

If  you  want  to  know  h 

If  you’want  to  see  how  Troops  build  Bridges, 


i  want  to  bos  Portraits  of  Brave  Men, 

If  you  want  to  look  at  Soldiers  fording  Rivers, 
If  you  want  to  see  the  Horrors  of  War, 


th^return  vessels  may  he  loaded 
will  erivo  employment  to  California  looms  and  spin 
dies.  Our  northern  forests  will  resound  with  cheer 

A  curious  experiment  was  lately  made  at 
Strasburg  to  effect  the  union  of  two  animals,  so  that 
they  might,  to  a  certain  degree,  have  a  life  in  com¬ 
mon,  producing  artificially  what  nature  produced 
spontaneously  in  the  Siamese  Twins.  Two  white 
rats,  of  tho  Albino  species  were  selected  for  the  ex- 
the'^ne^nd^on^t^^e^oVthe^other^en^iging^the 
th^two  wounds  were  kept  closely  together  by  sutures 
and  bandages  till  the  sixth  day,  when  union  hy  the 
first  intention  was  found  to  have  taken  place.  They 
then  walked  side  by  side,  being  united  by  a  fleshy 
band.  An  attempt  to  poison  both  by  the  mouth  of 
one  did  not  succeed,  but  an  injection  thrown  into  the 
thl^uperficial  femoral  veins  of  the  other,  showing 
Mnarlv  that  an  intimate  vascular  union  had  already 
taken  place  between  them.  This  interesting  experi¬ 
ment  may  have  an  important  bearing  on  restorative 
surgery.  _ _ _ 

JUST  PUBLISHED,  4th  EDITION  OF 

FRANZ  LESLIE'S 

ILLUSTRATED  ALMANAC! 

AND 

REPOSITORY  OF  USEFUL  INFORMATION. 

This  is  the  mast  splendid  and  comprehensive  work 
of  the  kind  ever  published,  far  excelling  its  London 
prototype.  Tt  contains  64  Pages  small  folio,  and  up¬ 
wards  of  GO  Engravings  in  the  highest  style  of  Art. 
Its  Letterpress  is  n  complete  vo2c  mecum  of  useful 
and  statistical  knowledge,  never  before  collected  to¬ 
gether  in  one  publication.  The  Calendar  is  calculated 
for  all  places  in  the  United  States.  9[ice(i  *  ' 


IMPORTANT! 

If  you  wish  to  know  what  your  TaxeB  ore,  buy 

FRANZ  LESLIE’S 

POCKET  TAX  BILL. 

The  neatest  thing  ever  published. 

PRICE  1©  CENTS. 


Royal  Havana  Lottery. 

A  PREMIUM  PAID  ON  FRIZES.- 
raSXoa  fcnUk*.  Bum  prie*  paw  # 

-i  w. 

TO  THE  LOVERS  OF  ROMANCE.— Mil 
Braddon’s  splendid  Romance  of  “  John 
Marchmont’s  Legacy  , 
menced  In  the  January  number  of 
FRANK  LESLIE’S  LADIES'  MAGA¬ 
ZINE.  To  be  had  of  all  Booksellers- 

!*®nk  V  .9  C«y  ?fU  S™,  York. 


WEDDING  CARDS 


Th©  Confessions  and  Experience  ox 
an  Invalid. 

PUBLISHED  for  the  benefit  and  as  a  warning 
and  a  caution  to  young  men  who  suffer  from 
Nervous  Debility.  Prematur®  Decay,  &c.;  supplying 
at  the  same  time  the  means  of  Self-Cure.  By  one  who 
has  cured  himself,  after  being  put  to  great  expense 
through  medical  imposition  and  quackery.  By  in- 

^iha,s«odssr»iTH?aMYiS| 

Esq.,  Bedford,  Kings  County,  N.Y.  370  82 


Do  You  Want  Luxuriant  Whiskers 
or  Moustaches? 

MY  Onguent  will  force  them  to  grow  heavily  in 
six  weeks  (upon  the  smoothest  face)  without 
stain  or  injury  to  the  Bkin.  Price  $1— sent  by  mail, 
post  free,  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  an  order. 

R.  G.  GRAHAM,  109  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


e  Illustrated  Cover,  printed  in 


nsssvi 


ALSO,  8th  EDITION  OF 

FRANK  LESLIE’S  COMIC  ALMANAC, 

Containing  32  Pagos,  full  of^Humorous  Engravings 
contain*  nearly  100  Engravings.  Price 


price  25  cents.  This  number  also  con- 
tMned  a  full  length  Steel  Portrait  of 
Mrs.  Geo.  B.'  McClellan— in  addition 
to  the  superb  Colored  Steel  Fashion 
Plate— and  numerous  other  engravings. 


Get  the  Best  I 

COOLEY’S  CABINET  PRINTING  PRESS, 
The  cheapest  asfi  best  thing  oat. 

Sej?G°rCOOL^’&  CO^fmT^ruc®  St.,  N.  Y. 


theSiirlS'teVe'SflteSpM?? ^ "**’>  ,cnt  b?  “oil  “ 

any  person  for  Five  Cents.  Address, 
m  J.  F.  JAGGERS,  Calhoun,  Illinois. 

A~ SPLENDID  HOLIDAY  GIFT” ! 


rfhfWK  A  MONTH  I  I  want  to  hire  Agents  in  every 
2ft  4  O  county  at  $75  a  month,  expenses  paid,  to  sell 
iY  new  oheap  Family  Sewinsr  Machines.  Address, 
380-92  S.  MADISON,  Alfred,  Maine. 


Beauty.— Hunt’s  Bloom  of  Roses,  a  charming, 
delicate  and  natural  color  for  tjie  cheeks  or  lips ;  wBl 

for  $1.  HUNT  &  CO.,  Perfumera,  133  South  Seventh 
St.,  Philadelphia.  000 


—THE  WARNING  VOICE;  or,  Tho  Self-Cure  ot 


BEAUTIFUL  AND  EFFICIENT 

§5  Running-Stitch  Sewing  Machine, 

The  embodiment  of  practical  utility  a«d  extremi 
simplicity,  makes  the  useful  Running^Stitch^ver^ 

State  Fair.  Any  child  of  six  or  elglityears  car  -',™ 
stand  it  and  use  it  successfully.  Put  up  Inn  in 
with  full  instructions  and  25  needles.  Colic 

“Si. 

r i  1  r, I  IM 

or  for  Specimens  of  Sewing,  em.,  ocm*  dw<^>  *-* 
C,378B‘  MME.8DEMOREST,  473  Broadway,  N.  1 


uy  Frank  Leslie’s  .History  of  t?hb  War 
uy  Frank  Leslie’s  History  of  the  War 
uy  Frank  Leslie’s  History  ok  the  War 
It  is  illustrated  with  SPLENDID  PICTURES 
orrect  Maps,  Views  of  Forts,  Arsenals 
hips,  Battles,  Marches,  &o.  It  is  printed  on 
cod  paper,  from  clear  type,  and  is  the  most  pkr- 
.kot  and  best  illustrated  work  ever  published.  It 
contains  a  FULL  ANQ.  COMPLETE  HISTORY 
OF  THE  WAR,  and  the^nost  important  events  are 
illustrated  by  magnificent 


Heroic  Incidents,  Personal  Adventures 
Anecdotes  of  the  Civil  War  in  America. 

feed  in  colors.  Price  25  Cents. 

FRANS  LESLIE’S 

ILLUSTRIRTE  ZEITUNG 

Or  German  Illustrated  1 


r,  EBBV  dt  CO.’S* 

LOTTERIES  I 

Authorized  by  the  States  or 

Kentucky 

Missouri, 


■y,  or  when  the  $5  is  ohciobcu  m  euc  mu 
r  express  charges.  A  splendid  char 
ies  For  particuiarp,  seethe  Winter  Nui 
DEMOREST’S  MIRROR  OF  FASH 


I’ASlUdNs! 


S60 


PRIZES  VARY  FROM 

^2  50  TO  $100,000  1 

Tickets  from  $2  50  to  $20 ! 

>  Circulars,  giving  fuU  explanation  am 


.  8*.  Irouia.  Mia  mat'. 
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NEW  YORE,  FEBRUARY  7,  1863. 


[Price  8  Cents. 


THE  SOLDIER'S  FUNERAL. 

A  correspondent  thus  describes  the 
funeral  of  a  soldier  of  one  of  the  Maine  regiments 

‘'Imagine  a  crowded  transport 

of  sick  and  wounded,  of  officers  returning  on 
for  a  brief  respite  from  Southern  miasma  and 
camp  toil,  of  poor,  enfeebled  men  dragging  thern- 


l  freight 


“The  lamps 
Though  the  ves 
angry  sea,  they  shine  pleasantly 


long  i 


:he  wild, 
c  groups 

which  surround  the  card- tables,  gather  round  some 
veteran  story-teller,  or  chat  eagerly  as  they  antici¬ 
pate,  in  imagination,  their  safe  arrival  and  wel¬ 
come  home.  All  seems  bright  and  cheerful. 
There  is  a  little  stir,  a  sudden  interruption ;  a  poor 
soldier,  himself  an  invalid,  as  his  sunken  cheeks 
and  hollow  yet  brilliant  eyes  but  too  clearly  indi¬ 
cate,  enters  and  asks  eagerly  for  a  physician— his 
comrade  is  dying.  A  little  party,  o(  whom  the 
writer  is  one,  detach  themselves  from  the  light  and 
noisy  gaiety  of  the  comfortable  upper  cabin  and  go 
own  into  the  hold,  which  has  been  roughly  fitted 
up  for  human  habitation.  It  reeks  with  smells ;  it 
is  dimly  lighted  by  swinging  lanterns,  which,  rock 
to  and  fro,  keeping  time,  pendulum-like,  to  the 

“  The  sounds  which  salute  the  ear  are  in  keeping 


-with  the  scene.  Here^ 

ous  clang  of  the  ever-moving  machinery,  mingle 
strangely  with  the  dull  swash  of  waves  as  they 
glide  by,  or  break  angrily  beneath  our  counter, 
making  mournful  music.  The  man  lead  us  on  to 
the  darkest,  dreariest  corner.  He  pauses  by  a 
miserable  bunk,  where,  upon  a  blanket,  with  his 
knapsack  for  a  pillow,  lies  something  that,  in  the 
dim,  uncertain  light,  takes  human,  shape  and  form. 
‘  Bring  a  lantern  here,’  says  the  doctor.  A  light, 
which  had  hitherto  hung  against  a  distant  bulkhead1, 
is  brought.  It  reveals  a  filthy,  foul-smelling  rest¬ 
ing-place,  on  which  lies  stretched  a  young  soldier, 
yet  in  the  agonies  of  dissolution.  The  rattle  is 
already  in  his  throat.  I  take  the  cold  hand  in  mine, 
the  pulse  just  flutters— that  is  all— the  extremities 
are  already  chill  in  death.  He  swallows  a  little 

na)  has  already  done  its  wasting  work.  His 
le  leans  over  and  strives  to  rouse  him.  He 
‘Charley!  Charley!’  but  the  words  fall  upon 


“  I  think  to  myself  how  many  times  has  he  heard 
that  name  in  his  far-off  New  England  home,  from 
a  mother’s,  a  sister’s,  it  may  be  yet  dearer  lips. 
And  now  the  broad  chest  heaves  convulsively,  the 
face  is  distorted  and  drawn  in  its  death  agony. 
The  eyes  are  "opened,  then  closed  again.  They 
ilight;  they  ai 


icaled,  t 


.  rrection.  There  ii 


shudder,  a  contraction  and  expansion  of  the  limbs, 
the  jaw  drops,  a  ghastly  hue  overspreads  the  face 
— the  man  is  dead;  a  soul  drifts  out  upon  the 
stormy  night  wind,  on  its  way  God  alone  knows 


“And  what  a  death!  No  one  to  weep  over  the 
Clay;  the  stiffening  hand  held  in  a  stranger’s  grasp; 
the  attenuated  corpse  rolling  to  and  fro  with  each 
motion  of  the  angry  waves  over  which  we  ride,  as  it 

hastened  corruption  renders  necessary.  Thk  body 
is  borne  forward  and  placed  between  decks.  It  is 
sewn  in  the  camp-worn, .  travel-stained  blanket. 
An  hour  or  two  elapses.  The  chaplain  and  officers 
are  called.  We  gather  round  a  strange,  mysterious 
bundle,  whose  rigid  lines  and  mummylike  shape 
indicate  what  is  concealed  within.  ^  Every  brow  is 

stretched  upon  a  board  and  covered  with  the  flag 
he  died  to  serve,  is  carried  to  the  gangway..  Then 
come  the  solemn  words  with  which  the  Episcopal 
Church  commits  the  body  to  the  deep,  ‘  to  be  turned 
into  corruption,  looking  for  the  general  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  the  dead  and  the  life  in  the  world  to  come.’ 
The  lanterns  throw  their  sickly  gleam  upon  the 
funereal  rites,  upon  martial  forms,  upon  the  bare¬ 
headed  seamen,  waiting  to  perform  the  last  offices 
which  mortals  can  render  to  mortality.  The  stars 


2  without,  the  gloomy  s 


'eighted  down  benef 


>  drift 


“  I  turn  away,  and  go  sadly  back  to  muse  over 
the  strange  burial  I  have  witnessed.  A  hnnd 
touches  my  shoulder,  I  turn  round.  The  sick 
soldier  who  had  shouted  ‘  Charley !’  in  the  dead 
man’s  ear  hands  me  the  ‘  descriptive  list,’  which  he 
has  taken  from  the  pocket  of  the  decca  ^ed.  I  carry 
it  to  the  light,  and  read,  ‘  Charles  Myrick,  of  Co. 
A,  Capt.  "Perry,  8th  regt.  Maine  Volunteers,  en¬ 
listed  August  23d,  1861,  at  Lowell,  Maine,  aged.21 


MASS  FOR  THE  DEAD  SOLDIERS  OF 
THE  IRISH  BRIGADE. 

On  Friday,  Jan.  16,  a  requiem  mass  was 
performed  at  the  Catholic  Cathedral,  corner  of 
Mulberry  and  Prince  streets.  The  interior  of  the 
church  was  appropriately  appointed  for  the  solemn 
occasion,  and  on  every  side  and  on  every  face, 
lied  the  pews  and  the  aisles, 
rncos  oi  the  deep  emotions 
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Tab  dim  lamp  swings  in  the  dingy  hold, 

To  the  ravings  of  the  storm. 

Tillage,  he  must  be  concealed  in  some  houfe  Jylng 

£a2£¥5:£HS5 

been  written  of  it,  safely  away,  ft  was  not  ex¬ 
pedient  that  her  husband’s  eyes  should  fall  upon  it. 

half  startling' hhf 'sho'hod  ^on^XXlgoM 
pointed  to  the  lawn. 

^Likospwteomc  mght, 

And  they  dance  and  beckon  to  our  .hip 

To  .toy  her  onward  fight. 

TThe6hlp”goesh^ng  past,  *  ‘ 

Weha^stretcked^hcVg  he  liaa  died  to 

in 

Hii 

|iii! 

11®!! 

Sibylla  had  many  answers  to  write  now  to  impor- 

“  Are  you  sure,  Lionel  ?” 

He  put  his  arm  todto  to  the 

window.  As  he  said,  the  sky  was  clear  again. 
Nearly  aU  traces  of  the  storm  had  passed  away. 

remembrance  ^of  its  wund^  in  their  cnrjthey 

pointed  to  by  Lucy  Tempest!  An  impulse,  for 

Over  his  quieted  heart/ 

WBy  that  dyhig  soTdio fs  bed-* 

Hrflij 

III 

Etna 

ill  llir 

the  day.  8  ^ 

Lionel  held  her  to  his  side,  his  arm  uV,(fir. 

birdf  Sdftfmfto'if  ^Vme'he1  Td^iis'rM 

Hil  srao there Tgroan  or*  ifcu  vsef  'VaTeS’ 

Util! 

Ill 

“ When  I  die  it  will  bc^a  thundmttorm she 

“Can  you  discern  him,  Lionel?"  she  asked. 

T As theTife-U*  ebbed^way^”1  h 

somewhere  conceded,  and  I  want  to  find  him.  For 

It^^Ta^man! she  a^ded^sWveri^  and^  nestling 

Lionel  snatched  her  to  him  with  an  impulsive 

Till  the  resurrection  day. 

in  connection .with  his  being  olive.  *“ 

“Ah!” 

i0'eTodtoiofamn  *h<!  terril>l0  mi8forlu,lc  ** 

And  a  so^dSoufo/the  stormy  tide, 

S|S5S§||E^| 

up  and  present  at  it.  The  rah/of ’the  preceding 

HI  pill  |: 
Bit  mmn  i 

1  H\  illf! !  1 

mill 

And  the  engine's  heavy  clank.'  ’ 

^  T#  wait  for  thflasfs’ad  r?™1  Sr°UP’ 

pi 

In  iii 

Jljihfl?! 

Of  the  love  that  waits  in  vain,8 

^  He  had  te  change  hie  own  things.  It  was  barely 

ficW^Twatehed^t.  VtTaV^and^yTeturiful.”10 

To  its  beating  breast  again. 

Waiting,  the  waves  are  waiting  still, 

thcm  back* 

^amonds^B^^ppo^fte81^  hilTin^ll  heid^Ung 

theystert  |Wg«J^  L;oncL„ 

“My  dear  wife,  I  must  talk  about  it,”  ho  gravely 
answered.  “  Yon  have  always  put  me  off  in  this 
manner, jo  that^I  know  little  or  nothing  of  the 

A  OverCthe°d?n  without, ^ 

And  stilling  our  every  doubt.0 

other  so  incessantly  on  her  lips. 

S^ylla  went  up  to  bed  early.  She  was  as  full  of 

hnLXrshadl*rLPeptPfedrg“in  to”  no, 
M  to  ourfS  ^oT 

bird.  Iam  by  your  side.”  °  "  “  M81“g 

“  What  is  the  reason  that  you  wish  to  know  ?” 

But 

“  I  did  not,”  he  repeated.  “  I  crossed  the  lawn, 
straight  on  to  the  upper  end  of  the  terrace.  I  did 

Then  lifting  the  6lirouded  clay, 

With  a  sullen  plunge,  and  a  heavy  splash, 

Wc  cast  the  load  away. 

Lies  down  iu  the^epths  ortho sea  l™*’. 

Lies  down  in  the  depths  of  the  troubled  sea, 
t  With  the  dwellers  of  the  deep,^ 

roundfeTen  7n  Ye  feTd  TuTmert “it' plowed 
■* 

by.  wLcrnnmbyS^'tto’he'dlrf™™' 
^•SihyUa,  subdued  still,  yielded  to  thowisb,  as 

“  Of  course  he  was  with  him.  '  They  wc“  buta 
of  ftV°U.?e'J'a‘.0crtMflb0 Trill 1  f°rSCt  Ul'  n°T 

hckdi”eTISe  "  ^  .°0t  thCr°’  and  a  fcwhours 

Mr.  Gordon  shook  his  head. 

Verne?  ^  rfi’t^ome  man  ^ 

cd“ro  Jfcm?8 1 1  wa^  hc^  possibly!”  “ 1  CmCrg 
“Whatman?”  questioned  Sibylla. 

“I  did  not  know  him.  He  was  a  stranger.  A 
tall,  dark  man  with  stooping  shoulders,  and  some- 

^Towaken  him  from  lus  sleep. 

Lionel  hastened  up^S"8 ^membered  how 

retuT'"  1  ^  ™‘°I  of  my 

Of  his  far  NeTE^l^crhome1.0'  ^ 

VERNER’S  PRIDE. 

breast  and  drawing  his  coat  over  it,  so  that  she 

Ho  was  aware  she  had.  (Ho  could  not  say: 
certain  bevon  d*  donhtTatTVf  kM !  '°h-8; 
nonhy-staynutllhcwashurled-, 

“You  are  sure  of  this?” 

£”2SHS,rSli 

had  fallen  upon  Lionel  Verner’s  spirit.  The  day 

He  was'in  the ^^^C^tofdhis^rar' 

zzz 

dogin  former  storms?  As  a  tindd^hil™  was  she 

a  thunderstorm?  “ 

^°;r  *espir,t  0'11 

wfd'hfrf  “c  Xf he ‘hewf T  mft  Ts'irith 

Twenty  minutes  or  so,  and  the  violcnec  of  the 

the  ground.  Why  should  he  hol^st id° it*if  hTdid 

Not  to  question  him  upon  the  man  he  had  seen;’ 

lllllfMP 

Islillili 

“I  an,  going  up  to  town,'  to-day,”  mmorkcl 
Lionel,  "and-” 

“You  nre!  For  long?” 

I 


;n.  7,  1863.] 

“It  ain’t  much  to  toll,”  the  bumble  follow* 
gasped,  his  respirat&ry  functions  sadly  tried  by 
the  pace  at  whioh  his  superior  went  over  the  ground. 
“It  ain’t  much.  I  followed  your  instructions  faith¬ 
ful.  I  tried;  artful  and  quiet-like,  to  make  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  him ;  but  that  wam’t  a  bit  o’  good. 
He  was  as  surly  as  a  bull-terrier, ^so  I  didnjt  force 

bcforeliim  as'kwas  racin’ business  as  had  brought 
me  to  Doncaster,  and  as  I  was  here  to^lookafter  a 

gent  in  London ;  and  when  he  left  the  public  I  went 
after  him,  but  not  conspikiwous.  But  I  think  from 
that  minute  he  was  fly,  for  he  didn’t  go  three  steps 
without  lookin’  back,  and  he  led  me  such  a  chase 
as  made  my  legs  tremble  under  me,  which  they 


he  dodges  most,  tut  ne  gets  me  ai  msc  m  uuu 
ring  of  market-people  round  a  couple  a  co 
millin’  with  each  other,  and  there  I  loses 


Mr.  Chivers  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  face 
in  testimony  of  his  exertions.  Dirty  little  streams 
were  rolling  down  his  forehead  and  trickling  upon 
his  poor  faded  cheeks.  He  mopped  up  these  evi¬ 
dences  of  his  fatigue  with  a  red-cotton  handker¬ 
chief,  and  gave  a  deprecatory  sigh. 

“  If  there’s  anybody  to  lay  blame  on  it  ain’t  me,” 
he  said  mildly.  “  I  said  all  along  you  ought  to  have 
had  help.  A  man  as  is  on  his  own  ground,  and 
knows  his  own  ground,  is  more  than  a  match  for 
one  cove,  however  hard  he  may  work.” 

The  detective  turned  fiercely  upon  his  meek  de¬ 
pendent. 

“Who’s  blaming  you?”  he  cried  impatiently. 
“  I  wouldn’t  cry  out  before  I  was  hurt  if  I  were 

y  They  had  reached  the  railway-station  by  thie 


“Three-quarters  of  a  hour,  or  it  maybe  a  hour,” 
Tom  added  doubtfully. 

“  I  dare  say  it  is  an  hour,"  muttered  the  detec- 
He  walked  straight  to  one  of  the  chief  officials, 

“  Two,  bbtli  market  trains :  one  eastward,  Selby 
way;  the  other  for  Penistone  and  the  intervening 
stations.” 

The  detective  looked  at  the  time-table,  running 
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14  That  ti 


les  of  t 
ristone  in  tin: 


the  description  of  the  Softy — a  white-faced,  hump¬ 
backed  fellow,  in  corduroys  and  a  fustian  jacket; 
and  even  penetrated  into  the  ticket-clerk’s  office  to 
ask  the  same  question. 

“No ;  none  of  them  had  seen  Mr.  Stephen  ITar- 

the  detective’s  description,  and  asked  if  it  was  one 
of  the  stable-men  from  Mellish  Park  that  the 
gentleman  was  inquiring  after.  Mr.  Grimstone 
rather  evaded  any  direct  answer 
Secrecy  was,  as  we  know,  the  principle  upon  which 
he  conducted  his  affairs. 

“He  may  have  contrived  1 
slip,”  he  said  confidentially 
dispirited  ally.  “He  may  have  got  off  without 
any  of  ’em  seeing  him.  He’s  got  the  money  about 
him,  I’m  all  but  certain  of  that ;  and  his  game  is  to 
get  oft*  to  Liverpool.  His  inquiries  after  the  tjrain9 
yesterday  proves  that.  Now  I  might  telegraph, 
and  have  him  stopped  at  Liverpool — supposing  him 
to  have  given  us  all  the  slip,  and  gone  oft*  there — if 
I  like  to  let  others  into  he  game ;  but  I  don’t.  I’ll 
play  to  ivin  or  lose ;  but  I’ll  play  single-handed.  He 
may  try  another  dodge,  and  get  off  Hull  way  by 

then  slip  across  to  Hamborough,  or  something  of 
that  sort;  but  that  ain’t  likely — these  fellows  always 
go  one  way.  It  seems  as  if  the  minute  a  man  ha6 
taken  another  man’s  life,  or  forged  his  name,  or 
ombezzled  his  money,  his  ideas  gets  fixed  in  one 
groove,  and  never  can  soar  higher  than  Liverpool 
and  the  American  packet.” 

Mr.  Chivers  listened  respectfully  to  his  patron’s 
communications.  He  was  very  well  pleased  to  see 
the  serenity  of  his  employer’s  mind  gradually 
returning. 


IVC  shan’t  be  able  to  pick  np  till  half-past  ten 
to-night,  when  there’s  a  train  that’ll  take 
Liverpool.  If  he  hasn’t  given  us  the  slip, 
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ARE  you  sick,  feeble  and  complaining? 

Are  you  out  of  order  with  your  system  deranged 
and  your  feelings  uucomfortnblo  ?  Those  symptoms 
are  often  the  prelude  to  ser  ious  illness.  Some  tT 
sickness  is  creeping  upon  you,  and  should  be  avei 
by  a  timely  uso  of  the  right  remedy.  Take  Ay 
PUls,  and  cleause  out  the  disordered  humors— pu 
the  blood,  nnd  let  the  fluids  move  on  unobstructei 
health  again.  They  stimulate  the  Amotions  of 
body  Into  vigorous  activity,  purify  the  system  from 
the  obstructions  which  make  disease.  A  cold  settles 
somewhere  in  the  body  aud  obstructs  Its  natural 
functions  These,  if  not  relieved,  react  upon  them¬ 
selves  and  the  Burrouuding  organs,  producing  general 
aggravation,  suffering  and  disease.  While  in  this 
condition,  oppressed  by  the  derangements,  take  Ayer’s 
Pills,  and  see  how  directly  tlioy  restore  the  natural 
action  of  the  system,  and  with  it  the  buoyant  feeling 
of  health  again.  What  is  true  and  so  apparent  In  unis 
trivial  and  common  complaint,  is  also  true  in  many  of 
■”  deep-seated  nnd  dangerous  distempers.  The  same 
gativc  effect  expels  them.  Caused  by  similar  ob- 
lctions  and  derangements  of  the  natural  functions 
of  the  bod^,  they  are  vapidly  and  many  of  them  surely 


The  Confessions  and  Experience  01 
an  Invalid. 

PUBLISHED  for  the  benefit  and  as  a  warning 
and  a  caution  to  young  men  who  suffer  -from 
Nervous  Debility,  Premature  Decay,  &o.:  supplying 
at  the  same  time  the  means  of  Self-Cure.  By  one  who 
has  cured  himself,  after  being  put  to  great  expense 
through  medical  Imposition  and  quackery.  By  in- 

Esq.,  Bedford,  Kings  County,  N.  Y. 


■Talked  away,  leaving  his  soout  to  keep  • 
the  possible  coming  of  tbe  Softy. 


suffering  from  the  disordi 


"'Ploy  t 


_  _ _ „  ■,  such  nB  Head¬ 
ache,  Foul  Stomach,  Dysentery.  Bilious  Complaints, 
Indigestion,  Derangement  of  the  Livfflr,  Costiveuess 
or  Constipation.,  AB.a  Dinner  Pill  they  are  both 
agreeable  and  eflfictWil. 

Prepared  by  Dr..- J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  Lowell, 


Bogie’s  IT yperlon  Fluid.. Restores  aud  Dresses  Ilair. 

Bogie’s  Electric  Hair  Dye . Best  in  the  World. 

Bogie’s  Balm  of  Cytherln. . .  .Cares  Tan  and  Pimples. 
Surpass  allothors.  Cheapest, 


f  Cythe 

thors.  _ * _  -  - 

o  convinced.  Sold  by  all  DruggistB. 

BOGLE,  Boston 


Slight  Employment  for  either 

From  $2  to  $5ctn  be  made  in  an  evening.  It  rei 

aaSffiSaSBfe,  BOX  MC^orecstar”' Mass'0 


s  by  t‘ni6  station ;  so  you  stay 

quiet  till  you  see  me,  or  hear  from  me.  If  he  is  in  ALBION  A  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER, 


Do  You  Want  Luxuriant  Whiskers 
or  Moustaches  ? 

MY  Onguent  will  force  them  to  grow  heavily  in 
six  weeks  (upon  the  smoothest  face)  without 
stain  or  Injury  to  the  Bkln.  Prloe  f  1-scnt  by  mail, 
Dost  free,  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  an  order. 

P  R.  G.  GRAHAM,  109  NuBlau  St.,  New  1 


A  MONTH  I  I  wont  to  hire 
l  J  county  at  $75  a  month,  exper 
vv  cheap  Family  Sewing  Maclii 
i2  S.  MADISON, 


A  SPLENDID  HOLIDAY  GIFT ! 


BEAUTIFUL  AND  EFFIOIENT 

$5  Rmmlng-Stitcli  Sewing  Machine. 

Tie  embodiment  of  practical  utility  aud  extrema 
tpllclty,  makes  the  useful  Runniug-Stitoli  very 
lidly  and  perfect  with  a  common  needle,  and  will 
t  a  lifetime.  Its  simplicity,  efficiency  and  utility 
confirmed  by  the  First  Premium  at  tho  New  York 
’•  •  •  . . .  ix  or  eight  years  can  under¬ 

buy.  Put  up  in  a  neat  caso, 
l  25  needles.  Collected  on 
— ivery,  or  when  the  $5  is  enclosed  in  the  order  sent 
free  or  express  charges.  A  splendid  chance  for 
Agencies.  For  particulars,  see  tho  Winter  Number  of 
M11E.  DKM QUEST’S  MIRROR  01'  FASHIONS, 
r  for  Specimens  of  Sewing,  etc.,  send  stamp  for  Cir- 
378*  MME.  riEHOREST,  473  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


A  M03J™[ 8erreaidrtotsolll oCi!?AiS-/ffineft 

%nclte™Oriental' *]iurn enu  and  13  other  new.  useful 
nd  curious  articles.  Fi  fnffefl  Clrjulni  b  sent  free. 
Address,  SHAW  &  CLARK,  jidclalord,  Maine. 


The  Shaler  Parlor  Skate  Depot, 

440  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 

Slite%heu?eVwlXch1w:u 

CAUTION?— The  pul  lie, 
i  avoid  imposition,  ehoulu 
:c  that  the  word  PATENT- 
D  is  upon  the  sole. 

Aly  Skating  Hall  Is  open 
dally,  and  Wednesday  nig  i  f,  for  instruction.  Tho 
most  desirable  stock  of  Ice  Skates  iu  the  market,  for 


To  Consumptives. 

rjvHE  Advertiser,  having  been  restored  to  health 


Beauty-— Hunt’s  Bloom  of  Roses,  a  charming, 
delicate  and  natural  color  for  the  oheeks  or  lips ;  will 
not  wash  off  or  Injure  the  skiu.  It  remains  pernio- 
and  cannot  be  detected.  Mailed'  - 


— THE  WARNING  VUU/J3;  or,  me  oeu-ourau* 
Debility,  Consumption.  Loss  of  Memory,  etc.  By 
a  former  Sufferer.  Inclosing  stamp,  .-.duress  I>-  11  • 
WELLINGTON,  Boston,  Mass.  379  83 


“  Moustaches  and  Whiskers  in  42  Day 

Hunting,  Fislriag  nnd  many  other  Great  Sbcki 
all  in  the  BOOK  OF  WONDERS.  8,000  sold. 
Ed.  Price  only  80  cts.  8  for  $1.  Mailed  tree. 
Address  C.  E.  HUNTER  &  CO.,  Hinsdale,  N.  1 


Brooklyn,  New  York.  384-95 


Price  $4  per  Annum  ;  8  Cents  per  Copy. 
Send  for  Specimen  Copies,  with  price,  tp  tho 
ALBION  OFFICE,  10  Beekman  St.,  N.  Y. 
P.  S.— Single  Copies  of  the  eolebrated  Albion  Stool 


Large  and  tbrlvingSettlement  of  Vineland.  Rfch 
Soil,  Good  Crops  ofWheat,  Corn,  Peaches,  etc.,  tobe 
seen.  Only  30  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Dclightfhl 
olimate.  20  acres  tract  at  from  $15  to  $20  per  aero, 

Siyable  within  four  years.  Good schcolsand  fooiety. 

undreds  are  settling.  Apply  to  CHAS.  K.  LANDIS, 
P.  M.,  Vineland,  Cumberland  Co.,  New  Jersey.  Re- 


lost  level  posltto™,  and  suitable  condltijm^or  ^ea- 
t  flirming,  that  we  know  of  this  side  of  tkCWestSrn 


weeks,  by  a  very 
having  suffered  several  yeari 
Affection,  end  that  dread  dii 


they  will  find  a  sure  cure  . 

Bronchitis,  $c.  The  only 
sending  the  prescription  Is 
spread  information  which  hseonoeivesl 


will  cost  them  nothing,  and  may  prove  ablessing  Par 
ties  wishing  the  prescription  will  please  address 
REV.  EDWARD  A.  WILSON 
372-840  Williamsburg,  Kings  Countv,  N.Y. 


IttURlAY,  EBS1T  &  CO.’S 

LOTTERIES  ! 

Authorized  bt  the  States  of 

Kentucky 

AND  ' 

IVSissouri, 

draw  dally,  In  public,  under  the  snperli  tondonce  of 


PRIZES  VARY  FROM 

$2  50  TO  $100,000  ! 

Tickets  from  $2  SO  to  S20 1 

*&•  Circulars,  giving  frill  explanation  and  tie 
Schemes  to  be  drawn,  will  be  sent,  free  of  expea  s 
by  addressing 

MURRAY,  EDDY  &  CO,  Oottflgton,  Kentucky; 


3..  St,  Louia,  MisaoufJ* 


3  :  - - ^ 
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US 


n  up  a  single 

white  flag,  and  in  a  moment  shirts  were  torn  off 
and  fluttered  from  bayonet  points  m  token  that  the 
fart  had  surrendered.  At  that  moment  Gen.  Bur- 
>  brigade  had  done  nearly  all  the  ngnt- 
_ was  constantly  at  its  head,  was  engaged 

vamps  and  mire  and  morass  to  the  sallyport, 
where  the  guards,  not  understanding  that  the  battle 
was  fought  and  tho^lay  loBt,  refusedhim  entrance, 

S1"I  lionet  want  to  fire "on'you  any  more,”  said 
Burbridjjc ;  “you  have*  fought  gallantly,  but  we 

^aTlie''yhtCendffop'rei  their ^^pfoce^and  permittod 

commanding  the 
the  fort  to  lum  in 


ents  o/thevmr* 


parapet,  and  planted  the  fiag  of  the 
its  bloody  battlements,  thus  making 
of  the  most  glorious  achieve- 
he  number  of 'prisoners  sur- 
eing  more  than  all  the  Federal 
action.  An  immense  quantity  of  Quar- 
's  Commissary  and  Ordnance  Btores  were 
ined,  among  which  were  20  guns,  3,000 
small  arms,  and  200  army  wagons,  with 


MIS 


Is,  yet  of  model  form, and  great  beauty  Hs i  to 
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FRANK  LE9LIE . Proprietor. 


NEW  YORK,  FEBRUARY  14,  1803. 

All  Communications,  Books  fbr  Review,  etc.,  must 
bo  addressed  to  Frank  .Leslie,  19  City  Hall  Square, 
Now  York. 

Dealers  supplied  and.  subscriptions  received  fbr 
Frank  Leslie’s  Illustrated  Newspaper,  also 
AVAjit  of  1801? by  George  P.  Bemis  &  Co.,  Propri¬ 
etors  ot  the  London  American,  100  Fleet  Street,  Lon¬ 
don,  England.  Single  copies  always  on  sale. 

TERMS  FOR  THIS  PAPER: 

One  copy  one  ^ear . $3  50 

Magazine  and  Paper  one  year . 5  00 

The  interesting  Story,  “  Vemqr's  Pride,"  wilt 
be  continued  in  the  next  number. 

Summary  of  the  Week. 

SOUTHERN  LOUISIANA. 

Gen.  Banks  hearing  that  the  Confederates 
•were  collecting  forces  above  Donaldsonville, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Plaquemines,  where 
they  often  came  in  collision  with  our  pick¬ 
ets,  and  that  they  earned  off  our  horses, 
mules  and  cattle,  resolved  to  clear  them  out, 
and  either  destroy  or  capture  a  steamer 
called  the  J.  A.  Cotton,  which  lurked  in  the 
Bayou  Teche.  Tliis  tusk  was  allotted  to 
Gen.  Weitzel,  who  started  with  his  forces 
from  Thibodeaux  on  Sunday,  1 1th  of  January. 
These  consisted  of  the  8th  Vermont,  160th 
and  75th  New  York,  12tli  Connecticut,  21st 
Indiana,  6th  Michigan,  and  Company  B  of 
the  1st  Louisiana  Union  cavalry,  Baln- 
•  bridge’s  artillery. 

1st  Maine  battery,  and  4th 
battery.  On  Tuesday  morning  they  had  all 
the  infantry  safely  embarked  on  board  the 
gunboats  Calhoun,  Diana,  Kinsman  and  Es¬ 
trella,  and  proceeded  up  the  Atchafalaya 
river  to  Patersonville,  where  they  arrived  at 
two  P.  m.  the  same  day.  The  cavalry  and 
artillery  went  by  land,  and  had  some  cavalry 
skirmishing  on  the  road.  Early  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  morniug,  the  Diana  having  taken 
the  8th  Vermont  across  the  bayou  to  flank 
the  enemy,  the  Calhoun,  Estrella  and  Kins¬ 
man  proceeded  up  the  bayou,  jind  came  to 
an  obstruction  at  Corney’s  Bridge.  The  ar¬ 
tillery  duel  commenced  between  our  gun¬ 
boats  and  the  rebel  gunb^Jt  Cotton  andtheii 
batteries  on  shore.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
a  torpedo  raised  the  Kinsman  nearly  o*t  ol 
tqe  water,  and  the  gallant  Commander  Bu¬ 
chanan  was  killed,  as  related  in  another  col- 


anwhile  three  of  our  batteries  had  en¬ 
gaged  the  gunboat  Cotton,  which  after  a 
ind  hard  contest  they  set  on  fire.  The 
made  a  precipitate  retreat  from  the 
burning  mass,  which  floated  down  the  bayou 
le  sheet  of  flame.  The  object  thus  hap¬ 
ly  accomplished,  the  expedition  returned 
.  good  order,  reaching  Brashier  on  the  16th 
ith  a  loss  of  five  killed  and  19  wounded. 
The  New  York  Times  correspondent  says : 
On  board  the  Diana  I  afterward  met  nud 
conversed  with  a  rebel  Lieutenant,  who  was 
made  prisoner.  He  told  us  that  their  forces 
did  not  consist  (independently  of  the  Cotton) 
of  more  than  1,100,  viz. :  Fournet’s  ‘  Yellow 
Jacket’  battalion  of  some  300  men,  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  and  800  of  the  28th  Louis¬ 
iana;  also  Simms’s  battery  and  the  Pelican 
battery  of  Parrott  guns,  the  same  who 
fought  us  at  Doualdsonville  and  Lapataville. 
CoL  Gray  was  commander  of  the  post,  a 
man  of  some  social  consideration,  who  once 
ran  for  Senator  against  Benjamin.  The  re¬ 
bel  loss  is  not  known ;  but  two  women,  who 
came  to  Brashier  under  flag  of  truce,  say 
they  knew  of  15  buried.” 

In  another  part  of  our  paper  we  publish  a 
sketch  of  our  sailors  removing  the  torpe- 


says :  “  Before 
closing  my  narrative,  I  ought  to  say  that  the 
information  which  our  good  friend,  the  con¬ 
traband  from  the  Cotton,  gave  respecting  a 
concealed  torpedo,  proved  to  be  perfectly 
correct  and  exactly  where  he  stated.*  I  saw 
this  infernal  machine  on  board  the  Estrella, 
and*  afterward  conversed  with  the  poor  fel¬ 
low  who  rendered  us  such  essential*  service, 
and  who  is  now  safely  in  our  lines.  Judge 
of  my  astonishment  when,  on  scraping  away 
the  waxen  stuff  on  the  brand  of  this  ma¬ 
chine,  I  discovered  the  following  inscription 
in  raised  letters : 

TAYLOR  &  HODGETT’S  CANS, 


Mississippi  river,  five  miles  below  the  mouth 
ot  the  Yazoo  river,  and  in  full  view  ©f  the 
city  of  Vicksburg.  Two  brigades  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  finishing  the  cmnal  commenced  last 
year,  which,  when  opeired,  will  throw  Vicks¬ 
burg  back  from  the  Mississippi.  Gen.  Grant 
had  left  Memphis,  and  was  on  his  way  to  re¬ 
inforce  Gen.  McClernand. 

NOTJTII  CAROLINA. 

The  Newark  Advertiser  says  that  it  has 
learned  through  a  private  letter  from  an  offi¬ 
cer  at  Beaufort,  that  on  Jan.  26  the  whole  of 
our  fleet,  with  the  exception  of  one  gunboat, 
had  left  there  for  Port  Royal.  There  were 
collected  at  Beaufort,  at  the  above  date, .some 
60  large  army  steam  transports,  having  on 
board  almost  70,000  soldiers.  There  were 
also  in  the  harbor  150  schooners,  loaded  with 
artillery,'  ammunition,  etc.,  which,  together 
with  the  transports,  would  leave  for  Port 
Royal  to  join  the  naval  fleet  as  soon  as  they 
could  get  ready.  The  whole'composes  the 
most  powerful  expedition  of  the  war.  What 
its  destination  will  be  remains  undeveloped; 
hut  the  magnitude  of  the  force  and  prepara¬ 
tions  point,  it  Is  supposed,  to  .Charleston  or 
Savannah. 


territories  of  Ndvuda,  Colorado,  N 
lag  polygamy.  The  passage  of  these  b: 

j,  consisting  of  Oregon,  California  r 
1  also  give  ' 


States,  ’ 

should  get  rid  of  the  expensive 

many  Territories,  and  would  thereby  be  enabled 


reb  Anglo-rebel  steamers  have 

been  captured  while  trying  t< 
ttonica,  off  Mobile,  b 


On  Sunday,  Jan.  11,  a  rebel  cruiser,  sup- 
>sed  to  be  the  Alabama,  poured  a  broadside 
to  the  U.  S.  armed  transport  Hatteras, 
ink  her.  On  page  324  will  be  found 
illustration  and  details  of  this  cowardly 
rage^sjnee  the  pirate  by  a  trick  lulled  the 
suspicion  of  Capt.  Blake. 


for  the 


Our  land  forces  were  equally  busy  with 
the  enemy.  The  8th  Vermont,  as  soon  as 
they  had  been  brought  across  from  Lynch’s 
Point  in  the  Diana,  at  once  attacked  the  re¬ 
bels  in  the  rear  of  their  rifle-pits ;  and  du¬ 
ring  a  brisk  and  sharp  engagement  kille^ 
several,  took  40  prisoners,  and  put  the  re# 
to  flight,  their  cannon  leading  the  way.  But 
for  this  sudden  and  ,  gallant  assistance  from 
the  8th  Vermont  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  Calhoun  would  have  been  lost,  from 
the  impetuosity  with  which  the  rebels  were 


ARKANSA6  POST. 

In  another  column  we  give  a  most  inte¬ 
resting  account  of  the  capture  of  Port  Hind¬ 
man.  It  is  from  the  pen  t>f  one  of  «Gen. 
Burbridge’s  staff.  Our  illustrations  are  from 
the  pencil  of  our  Special  Artist,  accompany¬ 
ing  the  expedition. 

The  army  and  gunboats  at  the  Post  of 
Arkansas,  after  blowing  up  the  fort,  filling 
riflepits  and  demolishing  everything  that 
Id  be  made  a  means  of  defence  or  ofl'enee, 
left  there  on  Thursday  and  Priday,  22d  and 
23d  ult.  The  first  division,  ui 

:st,  and  Gen.  McClernand,  with  the 
of  the  forces,  followed.  All  the 
forces  below  Memphis,  except  those 
Gen.  Gorman,  were 
attack  on  Vicksburg, 

The  rebel  officers  captured,  numbering  350, 
and  Including  Gen.  Churchill,  10  Colonels,  30 
Lieutenant-Colonels  and  Majors,  and 
Captains,  -were  sent  from  St.  Louis  to  Camp 
Chase,  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  Jan.  25,  with 
military  escort. 

VIRGINIA. 

On  the  29th  of  January,  Gen.  Peck  hearing 
that  Gen.  Pryor,  with  a  considerable  force  of 
rebels,  had  crossed  the  Blackwater,  with  the 
intention  of  advancing  upon  Suffolk,  ordered 
Gen.  Corcoran  wlttfi  his  brigade  to  advance 
and  drive  them  back.  Our  troops  proceeded 
from  Suffolk  along  the  road  towards  the 
Blackwater  and  Carrsville,  for  nine  miles, 
without  meeting  the  enemy.  At  a  place 
named  the  Deserted  House— 10  miles  from 
Suffolk— our  advance  met  that  of  the  enemy, 
who  opened  upon  us  with  two  guns ;  tl\|s  the 
Union  troops  returned  with  great  vigor.  In 
less  than  half  an  hour  the  entire  artillery  on 
both  sides  was  engaged,  and  for  two  hours 
the  battle  raged  with  great  animation.  The 
moon  shining  very  brightly  lent  a  peculiar 
interest  to  the  scene. 

The  lire  of  the  enemy  becoming  very  feeble, 
Gen.  Corcoran  ordered  a  general  advance, 
the  infantry  with  fixed  bayonets  and  the 
cavalry  with* drawn  sabres ;  but  the  enemy 
retired  with  such  precipitation  as  to  render 
fight  impossible.  Our  troops  pursued  them 
•r  above  a  mile  with  such  rapidity  that  the 
many  of  their  killed  and 
loss  lias  been  24  killed 
and  83  wounded.  That  ef  the  enemy  un¬ 
known.  The  regiments  engaged  were :  New 
York  69th,  130th,  155th,  164th,  112th;  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  11th  cavalry,  156th,  167th 


The  Richmond  Exmiiner  reports  that  the 
Federal  armed  steamer  irP.  Smith,  having 
aground  in  Stouo*  river,  surrendered  to 
the  rebels  on  Jan.  29. 


NOTES  AND  NOTICES. 


4th 


United  I 


having  died  in 
before  these  papers  eon 

The  threat  of  an  indiscriminate  hanging 
cers  who  may  fall  into  Iris  power, 

haul  of  prison 


its  legal  fuuc 

of  traitors  in  that  Goa  ^  ^  UnioQ  whIch  ^  ■ 
Seek  todMpl'wSi’o.ov  euts  have  proved,  tlie  dearcil 
wluli  of  every  American  lieart.” 

The  proportions  of  the  battle  of  Murflrees- 


The  London  papers  say  thc_  forthcoming 

Ith  more  than  usual  show  and  n 
is  said,  will  take  place  early  ii 


be  unusually  gay  and  lively,  and  will  go  i 
i  for  the  distress  of  the  past  year. 

The  question  of  Emancipation  in  Missouri 


Gen.  Negretl,  and  routedjggffl; .fieavy^^ot^ 
off;  IThe<French  have  also  been  forced  to  evacuate  Tani- 


CONGRESS. 

Monday,  Jan.  26.- 
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the  result  of  years  of  patient  nurture,  rendering 
them  so  superior  to  the  denizen  of  the  woods  from 
whence  they  originally  derived.  Moreover,  “demo¬ 
cratic”  Bill  Smith,  the  worthy  and  deservedly  suc¬ 
cessful  cobbler,  is  not  only  astonished  but  delighted 
with  the  different  style  of  Smith  a  course  of  college 
and  superioi  associations  have  made  of  his  own 
Jscky.  And  Bill  Smith  is  perfectly  right  in  being 
proud  of  the  result,  on  his  own  as  well  as  on  Jacky  8 
account.  Such  is  the  history  of  refinement — a 


eart,  if  not,  unhappily,  to  his 
canty  washing  and  room  bill 
scrupulously  paid.  Once  a 


The  keepoi 
niugUd  pity 


regarded 

The  I'  “* 


n  fact,  he  rarely  exchanged  a  word  jvith 
any  but  the  children,  and  they  were  unanimously 
of  opinion  that  he  knew  where  there  was  a  palace 
of  a  candy  shop.  Maggie  was  his  prime  favorite. 

He  had  occupied  his  present  room  for  six  months. 

Concerning  the  Woman. 

About  thirty  years  old,  as  before  said,  -a  very 
pleasant,  robustly  built  Woman,  with  a  rather  mel¬ 
ancholy,  enduring  sort  of  an  eye,  bnt  a  good  ruddy 
check,  gentle,  cleanly,  industrious,  and  never  heard 
to  employ  bad  language,  even  in  moments  of  irri¬ 
tation,  to  which,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  even  female 
angels  are  liable  at  times.  In  the  eyes  of  the  house 
and  of  the  street  she  was  regarded  as  the  lady  of 
the  quarter,  although,  maybe,  the  denizen  of  the 
Fifth  Avenue,  that  is,  one  of  the  Old  Knickerbocker 
stamp,  who  date  away  back  a  bit — would  hardly 
have  conceded  the  distinctive  term,  and  yet  hardly 
knew  why  she  withhold  i'fc— for,  although  she  might 
net  play  efficiently  on  the  piano,  she  was  a 


somewhat  more  than  of  the  man.  A  well 
farmer’s  daughter,  she  had  been  petted  and  patron¬ 
ized  by  the  young  ladies  of  the  manor  and  their 
friends,  and  had  acquired,  by  association  while  a 
child,  that  peculiar  intonation  of  voice  which  is,one 
of  the  entailed  bequests  'of  social  rank.  Her 
father,  her  only  surviving  parent,  an  ambitious 


say,  “  Kiss  him,  Maggie.”  The  thing  had 
been  all  arranged,  and  he  took  the  lessoning  grate- 
fully. 

ither  times  he  would  absent  himself.  On  re¬ 
suming  his  visits,  in  reply  to  the  old  question, 
Well  ?”  he  would  mournfully  shake  his  head  and 
reply,  “  Yesterday,”  or  as  the  case  might  be. 

No  kiss  from  Maggie  now.  Still  the  cup  of  strong 
tea  and  the  tod.  and  pipe  afterwards.  She  was  a 
rare  doctor,  you  see,  and  morever  not  averse  to  an 
evening  tod’he*elf.  One— you  understand— and 
that  not  nearly  so  stiff  as  that  of  her  visitor’s,  al- • 
though  she  did  not  tell  him  so.  Was  it  really  that 
she  took  took  the  tod  because  she  liked  it,  or  was 
it  because  that  it  was  part  of  her  plan  ?  When  the 

or  the  woman  who  darcB  boldly  lay  it  bare,  or  the 
time  arrives  when  woman  shall  no  longer  be  trained 
to  disguise  her ’nature,  wc  shall  know  many  like 
little  mysteries.  •  t  Up 

he  went  straight  to  bed  about  ten  o’clock.  Twice 
or  thrice  he  had  crept  downstairs,  and  twice  or 
thrice  a  woman,  apparently  completely  by  accident, 
and  bent  on  some  obvi 
confronted  him  with  tl 
“  Why,  I  thought  you 

evasive  jocularity, 


All  this  had  aroused  his  energies,  awoke  his  am- 
tion,  long  since,  as  he  had  thought— felt— in  its 
death  sleep.  And  this  day  he  sat  down, with  a 
zealous  eye  and  produced  such  a  piece  as  even 
Mrs.  Jones,  with  all  her  faith  in  his  powers,  dreamt 
that  he  was  capable  of. 

week  after  that  Maggie  returned  laden  with 
t  appeared  to  their  poverty-accustomed  eyes  a 
perfect  golconda.  Three  times  the  price  offered 
by  the  kindly  editor. 

s.  Jones  had  sent  Maggie  with  the  last  MS.  to 
the  office  of  the  most  popular  periodical  of  the  day. 

itor’s  eye,  as  it  cursorily  glanced  at  the  nom 
de  plume ,  bore  nn  approving  smile.  He  asked  no 
jtions,  but  told  the  child  to  call  again  in  a  week, 
was  an  editor  with  his  eyes  about  him.  He  ha  1 
rd  of  and  read  the  stories  of  “  *V  ’  and  already 
made  fruitless  inquiry  respecting  their  author. 
The  MS.  in  his  hand  he  found  to  be  far  superior  to 
what  he  had  read  by  the  same  author,  and  regarded 
compliment  to  his  journal  that  so  much  evi¬ 
dent  extra  pains  had  been  bestowed  on  it  before  its 


At  length  he  became  nn  almost  constant 
Having  arranged  to  contribute  what  his  sea 
means  permitted  towards  his  meals.  The  wi< 
talked  merrilv  among  her  acquaintances  about 
new  boarder, 'and  all  in  the  neighborhood  appeared 
pleased  with  tl 
ception  of  one  or  tw 
who  will  ever  sow  s 
viewed  it  respectfully. 

He  improved  apace.  His  cheek  brightened,  and 
bis  voice  became  uniformly  gay.  Ho 


tages,  and  she  had  imbibed,  unhappily, 
out,  ideas  above  he^  position.  She  re: 
offor  from  a  wealthy  young  miller,  and 
with  a  dashing  lawyer  frorn^  a  neiglffioring  town, 

tinsel  glare  of  .a  fictitiously  superior  social  status, 

•  had  paid  down  a  good  round  sum  op  the  wedding- 
day.  The  husband  turned  out  a  regular  drunkard, 
yet  still  she  clung  to  him,  for  she  loved  him.  Fi¬ 
nancial  misfortune  overtook  her  father,  and  under 
its  pressure  he  died  insolvent.  Her  husband  now 
removed  with  herself  to  a  distant  city,  died,  leaving 
her  penniless,  with  a  child.  And  thus  we  find  her 
an  occupant  of  this  squalid  tenement-houSc,  sup- 


sionally  copying  MSS.,  for  she 
ind  an  admirable  penwoman. 
the  house?  only  a  few  duys  after 


.  evidently  w 

one"  passed  away.”  When  one  morning  short! 
after  taking  the  room,  Maggie  rushed  in  with  tl 
news  that  Mr.  Melton  had  asked  her  her  nairn 
patted  her  On  the  cheek,  and  made  her  “  shut  h< 
eyes  and  open  her  mouth  to  sec  what  Heaven  woul 
send  her !”  and  which  every  decent  ^reader  is  full 

sure  illumined  the  widow’s  face. 

She  frequently  met  him  on  the  stairs,  and  1 
came  to  bid  her  "  good  morning  ”  in  a  kindly  ton 


his  Maker  had  endowed  him  with  a  thoroughly  good, 
and,  consequently,  merry  heart.  And  this  fact,  - 
the  other  side  of  the  question,  was  maybe  l 
reason  why  he  could  not  “fight  the  world,”  if,  tl 
is,  in  order  to  win,  it  required  mean,  contemptit 
daily,  hourly  plannings,  and  to  play  a  differ) 
part,  to  present  a  different  nature  to  every  partisan 
or  opponent  in  the  golden  battle. 

This  change  was  glorious.  But  the  cc 
shoes  became  daily  more  forlorn.  He- 
subsistence  by  writing  for  a  paper,  edited  by 


to  keep  body  and  soul  to¬ 
gether,  and  which  point  the  editor  and  proprietor 
of  the  Weekly  Gripe  had.  shrewdly  calculated. 
He  knew  his  man;  he  knew  that  so  long  that  he 
had  just  sufficient  for  bare  subsistence  he  would 
never  haggle  about  price  for  a  second— never,  with 
his  seedy  coat  and  retiring  disposition,  offer  his 
brain  elsewhere.  Below  that  point,  and  the  nature 
of  the  man  might  have  revolted ;  and  this  • 


eye  became  curi< 
sketch.  The  woman  place) 
so  gently  and  lovingly,  and 


Months  passed.  Botwscn  the  two  papers  a  hand¬ 
some  income  began  to  be  realized,  and  universal 
fort,  Saturday  night  junketings,  and  Sunday 
trips  began  to  be  looked  up  1  * 


gruffly,  too,  but  som 

sweeper,  the  match-seller,  the  organ-girl,  «i 
not,  invariably  rejoiced  in  copp'ers.  Nay,  he  had 
got  a  queer  knack  of  singling  out  woe-begotten, 
starving,  honest-looking  folks,  and  of  stopping 
them  politely  as  they  strode  doggedly,  half-defiantly 
along,  and  with  some  genial  remark  respecting  the 
state  of  the  grub-market,  shove  a  quarter,  a  half,#a 


lion  of  the  olden 

ed  at  it  with  a  oritkal  eye.  The 
iusly  intent — glared  upon  that  rude 
ilaced  one  hand  on  his  arm, 

•,  and  with  the  other  traced 
initials  F.  Si.  and  M.  T. 

“  God !”  gasped  Melton.  His  eye  illumed  with  a 
wild  fire.  He  rushed  to  his  escuitoirc,  tore*out  a 
soiled  envelope,  and  anxiously  lydding  before  his 
wife’s  eyes  a  little  %heck  dinner-bag,  pointed  ner¬ 
vously,  breathlessly  to  the  crudely  wrought  initials^ 
in  the  corner — M.  T. 

The  woman’s  senses  seemed  to  be  wandering; 
her  finger^  quivered  in  the  air ;  her  breath  came  hot 
and  quick ;  finally,  with  an  hysterical  lia !  ha !  ha ! 
she  sank  into  the  realm  of  momentary  unconscious¬ 
ness,  with  the  echo  of  “Darling!  darling  Mary!” 
ringing  in  her  car. 

Oh,  wondrous,  glorious  compensation  for  life’s 
brave,  honest  struggle !  Oh,  renewed,  perpetual 
honeymoon !  Oh,  never  failing  theme  of  the  May- 

vintcr  of  existence. 

By  chance  the  woman,  who  had  seen  her  early 
ove  at  a  much  later  period  than  he  had  seen  her, 
had  encountered  him,  shabby  and  apparently  “  lost” 
in  the  street,  followed  him,  laid  her  plans  to  save 
him,  and  had  done  it. 

Time  rolled  on  in  the  little  house— "  Castle 
Melton,”  they  christened  it— on  the  wings  of  com¬ 
fort.  Room  after  room  becamo  substantially  fur¬ 
nished.  Little  nicknackeries  followed,  bedecking 
the  parlor.  Among  other  articles  of  furniture  in 
the  house  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  year  was  a 
cradle — and  it  was  not  bought  merely  for  ornament, 


DdVeart,  to  keep  right  side  up  with  care, 
e  was  a  good  time  coming,  and  leave  them 
nly  os  he  had  pounced  upon  them  with  a 
guess  I  astonished  that  fellow." 
got  his  « change’  in  a  jolly  ringing  laugh, 
lung  to  him  through  every  sorrow  of  his 


Mrs.  Jones  knew  all  these  failings  of  his,  and 


also,  at  the  end  of  t 


the  delight.it  brought  to  thousands  of  heart 
for  the  good  it  sought  to  implant,  for  the  evil  i 
warred  against.  The  mentor  as  well  as  the  amuse 
of  a  people.  The  world  grows  unknowingly  bettc 
-under  the  influence  of  such  a  name ;  it  operate 
morally  much  like  unto  the  citrate  of  magnesi 
•physically.  And  here  let  me  suggest,  especially  t 


and  a 


upon  her,  the  flush  on  her  check  and  undoubtedly 

as  busy  at  work  in  that  tumbledown  old  place  as 
in  gilded  palaces.  Through  her  daughter,  who  had, 
as  I  have  said,  been  regularly  installed  as  his  little 
pet  many  things  were  done,  which,  although  so 
dreamy  he  generally  seemed  to  be  he  maybe  knew 
not  of,  materially  added  to  the  comfort  of  his  iso¬ 
lated  life.  He,  too,  was  generous  to  his  pet;  and 
thus  giving  and  receiving  kindness,  but  without 
much  closer  associatfbn  until  this  New  Year’s  nlorn, 
♦his  straggling,  solitary  pair  occupied  the  rooms  in 

romantic  one.  It  was  Mrs.  Jones. 


-  DAT  by  day  it  grew  upon  him.  He  fell 
tion  towards  the  comforts  of  the  widov 
room.  On  the  evening  of  the,  to  him,  ] 
New  Year’s  Day,  he  had,  by  special 
taken  tea  with  her  and  Maggie.  Th 
genially  broken,  had  opened  the 
‘  '*  droppings  ‘ 


(lake  a  change  in  your  fortunes.  Will 
Ho  consented,  and  (our  days  after  that  handed 
icr  a  story.  The  next  day,  Maggie,  neatly  dressed, 
nd  with  her  hair  scrupulously  curled,  presented  a 
JS.,  written  in  a  bold,  female  hand,  to  the  editor 
it  a  tolerably  well-to-do  and  ambitious  weekly. 

Three  days  after  that  Maggie  called  again,  and 
vas  greeted  by  the  editor  in  a  most  kindly 


of  his  funded  possessions 
reply  had  been,  “Oh!  don’t  botlu 
I  really  believe  that  the  dqllars, 
pocket,  did  not 


his  invariable 


of  his 

him  a  single  thought.  Money 
with  some,  many  men — your  Wall  street  money 
spinner  may  not  understand  this— eertainly  repre- 
sents  so  much  comfort ;  but,  beyond  *‘s.  aB 

why,  the  more  satisfactory. 

“  Two  hundred  and  twenty  dollars !”  he  repeated, 
hilariously  abeuthalf  a  dozen  times  in  half  as  many 
minutes,  as*he  paced 
kicking  up  all  sorts 
intense  delight  of  Maj 
stupid  fellow 


irs  cannot  find  a  place  ,to 


cleanly  girl 

nestle  in.  ...  delicate 

„  r _  .  .  *”  (the 

*  plume  adopted),  Maggie  returned  home 


succession  o 


>  feel  a 


somebody  caved  for 
child  filled  his  pipe,  took 
iidc  him,  and  fondled  his 
intently  to  him  while  he 
ebody  to  love.  It  was  bet- 
ir  the  brandy-bottle.  The 
sed  on  him  to  be  seen  by 
e  child  under  their  influ- 


a  fearful,  manly  struggle  in  l 
many' a  day  were  the  contents  i 
fitfully  behind  the  fire,  and  after 


;eedy 


a  spruce,  ^almost  fashionably  dressed 
*  presence  at  the  entrance  of  the  poor 
ed  out  of  place,  was  the  early  butterfly 
chrysalis  I  have  introduced 


>,  to  the 
of  “You 


remarkably  short  space  of  time  to  have  written  a 
letter  in,  as  he  pretended  to  have  done— he  reap¬ 
peared  and  sent  Maggie  to  the  post-office,  a  mil< 
off,  with  one.  There  may  be  a  Mr.  John  Smith  re- 
'  city,  and  ip  the  street,  and  at  th( 


He  watched  Maggie  fairly  out, 

“  Mrs.  Jones,  please  sit  down 
There  was  something  peculia 
nanner.  She  sat  down  with  a  strange,  undefinable 


oment  of  hesitation  on  his  part,  during  which 
•art  beat  quickly  and  her  eyes  looked  dii 
mondy. 

He  stammered  something,  pressed  her  hand  ten¬ 
derly,  and  said  plumply : 

Look  here ;  it  would  make  me  still  happier  than 
n  to  call  you  wife.  What  are  your  private  and 
particular  ideas  on  this  interesting  matter  ?” 

“  said  this  last  in  a  half  mock  kind  of  tone ;  the 
rogue  knew  haw  his  chances  stood  pretty  well. 

“  Oh,  Frank !  Frank !”  was  the  reply,  and  it  had 
a  cavernous  sound;  well,  you  see,  reader,  it  came 
from  between  the  collar  of  his  coat  and  vest. 

The  thing  was  settled-clinchcd  a  week  after. 


ViW  _  0 _ 0  ,  ',  about  this  time. 

Saturday  night,  at  thp  theatre,  the  people 

passed  by  a  jovial  three — a  man,  a  woman  and  a 
little  blue-eyed  child.  .  .  _ 

had  done  more.  One  day  it  appeared  to  the  man 
as  though  his  energies  had  redoubled.  Health,  the 


His  stories  had  been  ext) 
editor,  a  fellow  with  an  < 
honestly  told  the  little^  girl^l 


respondent.  He 
eat  -afford,  the  pi 


One  day  a  carriage  drew  up  before  the  handsome 
ittage,  which  with  a  few  acres  of  land,  Mr.  Melton 
id  purchased,  and  now  occupied,  in  the  vicinity  of 
io town.  A  haughty-lookii%,  gray-hairedman,  with 
old  descent”  expressed  in  his  every  lineament  and 
lovement,  stepped  out  an,d  was  admitted.  In  a 
!W  minutes  the  host  entered  the  parlor,  and  in 
evident  pain  and  astonishment  confronted  his 


The  conference  was  a  short  an 
nc.  I  was  playing  with  the  chi 
joining  back  room,  with  only  I 
intervening,  so  that  I  could  not  i 
ig  somewhat;  fughermort 


l  clearly  a  vexed 


:  cldef, 


thing  about  “  disgracing  a  family.”  To  which  the 
younger  replied  that  the  only  disgrace  to  the 
family  which  he  could  conceive  was  the  fact  of  his 
having  for  years  honestly  endured  extreme  pov- 

that’  his  present  position,  and  which  he  had  won 
fairly,  was  an  honor  to  any  family  in  existence ; 
and  which,  were  it  to  be  bought,  many  a  noble 
family  would  gladly  make  tremendous  pecuniary 
sacrifices 'to  insure  to  a  son,  and  shed  a  menial 
lustre  round  an  ancient  freebooting-founded  es- 

Then  something  was  said  in  way  of  explanation 
by  the  elder,  to  the  effect  that  the  disgrace  did  not 
consist  in  that;  and  then  I  heard,  hissed  out,  as  it 
were,  the  word  “  mesalliance." 


a  thrust  ruthlessly 
licide,  or  entered 


sent  liim  forth,  with  re- 
would  have  been 
.f  hiS  merits.  But 
pride  of  family  wanted  to  enrol  amongst 


_  __.J  Mrs. 

lings  had  been  removed,  and  they  had  quietly 
rranged  themselves  to  pass  the  evening,  “  Frank, 
have  got  something  to  show  you.” 

“  Trot  it  out,  old  lady,”  was  the  response. 

“  It  is  a  drawing,”  she  remarked. 

“  Aha !”  said  he,  “  one  of  yours.” 

“One  of  mine,  Frank,”  and  she  laid  it  before 
im.  .  •, 

There  was  a  gate— an  old-fashioned  ttve-barreJ 


i  somewhat  elevated  | 


X 


woman,  she  was  bemitiful — an  angel. 

Something  else  passed  boisterously,  both  speak- 
iug  excitably  together.  Suddenly  the  door  opened 
Melton  exclaiming  angrily, 

“  Go,  air J  go  !  for  Heaven’s  sake',  before  I  forget 
myself.  .  Never  Bock  me  agaln^o'f.kt  iU'eveut., 
until  I  seek  yen.  ‘I  have  won  for  myself  whet  you, 
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And  still  the  years  as  swiftly  go, 

Aud  the  man  who  was  cradled  in  shame 
Hath  fed  his  soul  with  the  memoried  “  No 
Till  the  world  is  whispering  to  and  fro 
The  greatness  of  his  name. 


And  still  the  years  as  swiftly  trace 
Their  marks  of  death  and  fame, 
And  the  merchant  and  man  meet  face 
And  the  man  has  won  in  the  lifelong 
By  the  help  of  God — aud  shame ! 


ntiqiic  mantel.  Had  Tennyson  seen  her  standing  brate  his  turning 
lere,  “  stiller  than  chiselled  marble,”  he  \ 
ave  immortalized  her  as 

:  gods,  divinely  fair, 


And  n 


inclyti 


As  I  gazed  up< 
nothing  but  the- 
all  day  amid  the 


,  I  could  think  of 
Victoria  Regia,  when  after  rowing 
flame-lipped,  gold-centered  blos- 
;hat  lit  up  the  banks  of  the  Essequibo  with 
iplendor,  I  came  just  at  eventide  upon  the 
matchless  flower,  fitly  named  by  the  Indian  boat- 
the  Queen  of  the  Waters.  Her  complexion 
le  same  pure  whiteness  I  had  found  on  those 
petals,  and  the  delicate  do*  on  her  cheek 


PRIZE  STORY 


VICTORIA: 

A  Romance  of  the  Heart. 


M  that  with  which  the  Victoria  Regia  lifts 

figure  accorded  well  with  the  sc»lpture-likc  face. 

I  always  notice  a  lady’s  toilet  as  I  should  t 
iccessories  of  a  picture,  or  the  setting  of  a  jew 


heightened  her  resemblance  to 
s  mist  and  its  rich  embroidery 

sidcred  a  judge  in  these  matters 
:  lilies  lay  upon 


>  Quee 


less,  hut  the  music  of  her  powerful  voice  was  cold— 
“  cold  as  the  moonlight  glitter  on  Northern  snows.” 
During  the  whole  evening  she  seemed  the  same 
calm,  proud  reticent  girl  I  had  perceived  on  ent:r- 
ing.  When  I  had  handed  her  into  her  carriage. 
Florence  touched  my  arm  with  her  fan  and  whis- 


“  Well,  I  fancy  you  are  tired  enough  of  th: 
iceberg.” 

“  No,  her  reticence  interests  me  far  more  thn 
the  vivacity  of  the  charming  widow,  as  you  call  he 
I  am  a  quiet  man.  I  like  quiet  women.  The  coi 
quest  of  suoh  an  unimprcssiblc  heart  as  Miss  A 
lingham's  must  be  a  triumph,  for,  believe  me,  it  h: 


the  lifelong  race. 

BY  JOI1N  W.  WATSON. 

His  house  was  the  finest  of  all  the  fine, 
i  proud  In 


stately  gloom, 
table  was  heaped  with  the  wealth  of  the 


And  the  beautiful  { 


with  the  blushing 


Flung  its  perfume  through  the  room. 

Hs  wife  was  the  fairest  of  all  the  fair, 
She  was  wonder  Ail  in  her  grace, 

She  had  glorious  stuffs  of  s 


And  the  diamonds  glistened  in  her  h 
And  the  beauty  in  her  face. 


His  friends  were  the  greatest  of  all  the  great, 
They  were  great  in  their  success, 

And  a  score  of  lackeys,  early  and  late, 

On  the  glance  of  the  merchaut  humbly  wait, 
With  an  obsequious  address. 


His  word  was  the  bond  for  a  million  or 
’Twos  a  marvellous  coining  of  mind, 

His  debtors  were  scattered  the  wide  World 


e  waiting  on  every  shore, 
2  on  every  wind. 


>r  breast,  fastened  by  i 
thick  clustered  hair  wai 
knotted  back  with  a  golden  comb,  its  pendants  glit- 
tering  like  gilded  icicles  in  the  gaslight. 

I  had  made  these  observations  v 
I  had  not  greeted  my  h 


e,  and  the  brunetti 
ivhom  I  used  to  telegraph  from 
a  Madame  Laborde’s  pupils  were 


Love’s  passion-flower  has  never  unfolded  in 


on  the  Avails,  choice  book5 
marble  chisclliugs,  on  each  of  ’ 
reamed,  afkd  toiled  away 
every  luxury  ’ 


terrace  flushed  with  gor- 


" The  lady  standing  n 
"What!  that  proud,  silent  girl.  There  are  a 
zen  more  beautiful  and  attractive  than  she.” 

“  Her  face,  nevertheless,  pleases  me,  and  thei 


or  the  principle  of  life.  > 
d  the  pomp  and  richness  of 

If  my  heart  never  bursts  ii 


Simplicity!”  echoed  Florence,  with  a  li 
« Why,  her  costume  is  most  expensive !  The 
s  India  muslin,  and  it  is  a  perfect  wonder  1 
t  and  could  ever  be  embroidered  so  elaborately,  it  is 
re  cobweb.  Itnost  a  round  sum,  and  nc 


depths  of  tenderness  o 
Where  did  you  make  h< 

1  Episcopal  clergy n 


d  me  of  the  future  stretching  o 
first  bright  as  a  summer 
h  wild  passion-v 


The  merchant  sat  in  his  dining  hall, 
While  he  sipped  Ms  grand 
And  he  looked  with  a  smile 


And 


wealth  and  the  art 
vail, 

he  said,  “  These  all  c 


n  the  mirrors 


There  came  a  woman  with  sign  of  woe 
To  the  merchant’s  dining-hall ; 

She  plead  for  one  who  had  fallen  low, 
But  the  great  man  sternly  answered,  “  S 
He  hath  \ 


drifting  into  the  drear  twilight  of  an  arctic 
winter,  spectral  with  ice-ghosts,  cold  as  death. 

That  night  I  met  my  fate.'  My  half-sister 
Florence,  a  woman  of  rank  and  fashion,  gave  a 
party  to  celebrate  my  birthday ;  but  as  I  hdd  in¬ 
sisted  on  its  being  a  quiet  affair,  I  was  astonished 
at  the  scene  which  met  my  view  when  I  entered 
the  drawing-room.  Brilliant  women  swept  past  me, 
their  robes  trailing  in  golden-purple  or  crimson 
splendor  over  the  carpet;  young  girls  as  slender 
and  almost  as  ethereal  as  Psyche  flitted  by— 1  saw 
the  sheen  and  shadow  of  blight  and  dusky  hair,  and 
heard  the  fall  of  daintily-shodden  feet;  but  '  ’ 
this  gay  tumult  my  eye  soon  singled  out  i 
leaning  against  the  elaborate  sculpture  of  th 


only  thought  1 
If  she  is  an  he 
hunter.” 


>w,  Florence ; 
and  becoming, 
t  me  a  fortune - 


as  his  sight  is  failing.  When  I  fi 
daughters  made  her  position^  ve 


hose  purseproud 
y  uncomfortable, 


The 


;  moment  Mrs.  It 
"  said  Florence, 


!  had  taki 


bought  tl 


of  my  sister’s  voice  she  turned,  and  Florence  c 
tinut  d — 

“  Miss  Allingham,  I  1 


ngmyt 


ir,  Mr. : 


Revere  added  gaily, 

“  My  hermit-brother  1 
grace  to  entertain  him,  c 


1  deserved  to  fall.” 
Wearily,  wearily  wanes  tlie  day, 


His  proud  heart  eats  itself  away, 

And  his  stubborn  soul  refiises  to  pray, 
Refuses  a  single  prayer. 


months  ago  in  Chii 
amassed  there  to  his 
Of  course,  the  fortune-hi 


e  ployed  the  devoted  : 


utterly  heartless.” 

I  listened  with  interest  to  this  brief  history,  but 
much  as  I  had  admired  her,  I  thought  I  should 
never  know  more  of  V ictoria  Allingham.  The  next 


wonted  dissipation.  I  breakfasted  m  bachelor 
state,  but  when  Thomas  poured  my  coffee  I  could 
not  help  thinking  how  pleasant  it  would  be  to  have 
a  fair  presence  at  the  head  of  my  table— to  receive 
my  mocha  from  a  white  hand,  like  that  Miss  Al¬ 
lingham  had  revealed  when  she  drew  off  her 
glove. 


Breakfast  over,  I  retreated  t 
urned  as  brightly  as  ever  o 
jnshine  lay  o 


The 


He  hath  argued  his  case  with  himself  alone, 
And  he  knows,  In  his  heart’s  recess, 

That  his  are  all  of  the  selfsame  tone  * 

As  the  merchant’s  acts,  wMch  remain 


And  are  coupled  with  s 


How  can  this  proud  man,  crushed  With  shame, 
Bow  to  the  rod  of  the  law, 

When  he  finds  himself,  with  a  blasted  name, 
Reviled  and  scouted  for  doing  the  same, 

As  those  who  have  gone  before? 


And  so  the  woman  hath  plead  in  valu, 

And  the  man  in  his  pride  and  shame, 

By  his  bursting  heart,  again  and  again, 

Hath  sworn  to  himself  that  the  desperate 
stain 

Shall  be  washed  away  in  the  flood  of  fame ! 


And  the  years  roll  on  in  their  changing  cou 
While  the  merchant  sips  his  wine, 

But  his  ships  have  become  a  total  loss, 
His  wealth  of  gold  has  turned  to  dross, 
And  his  friends  with  others  dine. 


His  beautiful  wife,  with  her  jewels  so  ga; 

With  her  glorious  stuffs  and  all, 

Has  passed,  like  his  fleeting  gold,  away ; 
She  loved  his  gold,  but  she  could  not  sta 
To  love  him  In  his  fall; 


[  had  thought  so  absorbing,  when  I 
for  the  fete,  and  my  curious  pa 


wn.  Then  I  tried  t 


starry  splendor,” 


i”  haunted  rhyme,  “Mi’tc 
;he  fortunes  of  Goethe’s  Mignm  could  rivet  my 
itton.  I  seated  myself  at  the  piano  and  tried 
hords;  I  idly  thrummed  a  guitar,  which  had 
sen-ice  at  serenading  in  my  college  days;. I 
c  up  the  flute,  with  which  I  had  whiled  away  so 
iv  hours,  but  to  no  purpose.  At  Inst  I  sauntered 
where  the  autumnal  ripeness  glowed  among 
grapes,  purpled  the  damsons,  n 


1  steeped  the  a 


r  Tyrian 


e  dreamy!^ 

I  was  restless ; 


k,  “I  am  content!"  Iwa 
ic,  my  books,  my  pictures,  my  old 
ore  sufficed  me.  I  ordei  cd  the  groom 
r  horse,  aud  galloped  into  town. 


.0  cull  on  Miss  Allingham. 

The  fashionable  hour  for  calling  had  passed  ere  1 
■eachcd  the  Astor,  but  I  did  not  mind  that.  I 


in  a  great  lounging-ehair,  and  as  I  1 
I  thought  of  the  patriarchs,  ^ 

trysts  with  angels.  Then 

Victoria,  who  was  sitting  at  her  futhcr’s  feet.  Her 
hauteur  had  vanished,  and  she  sat  reading  the  les- 

When  she  laid  aside  the  prayer-book,  and  glanced 


ii  ages  long  since 


The  Morning  Ride. 


1 

\\  I 


T 


1 


1 


BEAUTY),  SOLEMNIZED  AT  GRACE  CHURCH,  BROADWAY, 


scd  hold  of  me  by  the  middle,  and  som 

st  have  been!  I  shall  always  remembei 
h  gratitude,  I’m  sure ;  as  I  shall  you,  sir. 


Yes,  sir.  He  had  come  home  in 

port  as  my  husban  1 — Melbourne.  Quite 


,  my  husband  said 
relations  in  England.  He  had 
over  long — hardly  as  long  as  m 


re  than  himselfhas.” 

1  had  regained  all  his  outward  impassive- 
He  stood  by  the  talkative  woman,  his  anus 


Mr.  Massingbird  ?”  he  nske 
men  on  :e  of  that  name,  who 
The  woman  glanced  up  ; 


a  gentle- 
ralia.” 
iring  his 
you,  sir, 


got  a  stoop  in  the  shoulders.  He  was  dark;  had 
dark  eyes  and  hair,  and  a  pale  face.  Not  the  clear 
paleness  of  your  face,  sir,  but  one  of  them  sallow 
faces  that  get  darker  and  yellower  with  travelling; 


cion  that  it  was  Frederick  Massingbird.  “  Had 
;  a  black  murk  upon  his  cheek?”  inquired 

“Likely  he  might  have  had,  sir, shut  I  couldn’t 
e  his  cheeks.  He  wore  a  sort  of  fur  cap  with  the 
rs  tied  down.  My  husband  saw  a  good  bit  of  him 
i  the  voyage,  though  he  was  only  a  mi 


friends  have  had  a  i 
tinued,  after  a  pnu- 


Frederick  Massingbird!  Lionel 


“But  you  will  stay  and 
Yerner  ?” 

“  Thank  you,  I 
to  be  home  this  evening, 
nothing  to  hinder  it  now.” 

.  “  A  letter  or  two  has  come  for  Lawrence  since 
the  morning,”  observed 
hands.  “  Will  you  take  . 

“With  pleasure.” 

Dr.  Cannonby  turned  1 
njantelpiece,  selected  three  letters  from  it,  and 
handed  them  to  Lionel. 

Back  again  all  the  weary  way.  His  strong  sus- 

firmed  certainties.  The  night  grew  dark— it  was 
not  darker  than  the  cloud  which  had  fallen  upon  liis 
spirit. 

Thoughtwas  busy  with  his  brain.  How  could  it 
be  otherwise  ?  Should  he  get  home  to  find  the  news 
public  property  ?  Had  Captain  Cannonby  made  it 
known  to  Sibylla  ?  Most  fervently  did  he  hope  not. 
Better  that  he,  Lionel,  should  be  by  her  side  to  help 
her  to  bear  it  when  the  dreadful  news  came  out. 
Next  came  another  thought.  Suppose  Frederick 
Massingbird  should  have  discovered  himself? 


questions. 

“  Has  Captain  Cannonby  arrived 
day,  do  you  know,  Wigham?” 
Who,  sir!” 


eling  c 
Captain  Cam 

'  '  n  to  a  private  r< 
ver.  What  I  ' 


larriage  waiting  at  the  station. 


Every  little  trivial  don 

ister  unusually  bad  company,  went 
ea  with  some  friends.  The  time  came  for  order- 
ng  in  tea  at  home,  and  still  Deborah  had  nol 
;°ne. 

She  made  the  tea  and  presided  at  the  table.  But 
he  could  eat  nothing— to  the  inward  gratification 
f  Master  Cheese.  There  happened  to  be  shrimps— 
which  that  gentleman  preferred,  if  anything, 


asked  him  to 

did  not  go.  room  now.  There  ii 
“  a"1/  »  ™“l»  »"  “Has  Captain  Cannonby  r 

iss  Amilly,  finding  her  reiterated  Lionel.  “  Ho  left  London  t: 


3  pickled  herrings, 


s  Deborah’s 


own,  including’  the  heads  and  tails.  He  would  un¬ 
commonly  have  liked  to  secure  Jan’s  share  also; 
but  Miss  Deborah  filled  a  plate  and  put  them  aside 
against  Jan  came  in.  Jan’s  pressure  of  work 
caused  him  of  late  to  be  irregular  at  his  meal 
Scarcely  was  the  tea  over,  and  Master  Cheese 
gone,  when  Mr.  Bourne  called.  Deborah,  tl 
thought  uppermost  in  her  mind,  closed  the 
and  spoke  out  what  she  had  heard.  The  terrible 
fear,  her  own  distress,  Jan’s  belief  that  it  wa; 
himself,  Jan’s  representation  that  Mr.  Bourne  also 
believed  it.  Mr.  Bourne,  leaning  forward  un 
pale  face  an  1  his  iron  gray  hair  nearly  to 


Then  Deborah  did  nerve  herself  to  the  task.  On 
e  departure  of  the  vicar  she  started  for  Vcrner’s 
•ide  and  asked  to  see  Sibylla.  The  servants 

eferred  to  go  up  to  Sibylla’s  chamber.  The  com- 


Tyhn  shook  his  head  to  express 
1  He  has  not  arrived,  sir." 

Lionel  went  in  again,  his  feelings  \ 


iv  long  Sibylla  kept  her  ’ 
;ly  knew.  Sibylla  was  not  i 
ting  herself  to  inconvenience  for 


produced  no  impr 
think  she  should  nc 
But  Sibylla 
tered  upon  he 
it  clumsily,  or 


hope.  That  he  most  fervently  prayed  the 
might  not  fall,  might  even  now  be  averted,  yc 
readily  believe.  Sibylla  had  not  been  to  hi 
wife  he  had  fondly  hoped  for;  she  provoket 
every  hour  in  the  day ;  she  appeared  to  do  whi 
could  wilfully  to  estrange  his  affection.  H 
conscious  of  all  this;  he  was  all  too  consciou 
his  inmost  love  was  another’s,  not  hers ;  but  h 

sake  he  prayed  and  hoped.  Whether  she  wa 
wife  by  law  or  not;  whether  she  was  loved  or  h 
Lionel’s  course  of  duty  lay  plain  before  him  n 
to  shield  her,  as  far  as  lie  might  be  allowed, : 


drop  of  1 


)  prom 


unnaturally  bright,  h 
“Lionel,”  she  utt 
betraying  her  emoti 


You  could  not  be  so  i 


This  exoitemont  wil 


r* 


1  1 
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A  seally  Valuable  Microscope^ 
IlMlrmrs.l'“^OODwiW,'p",0°Bi)X032ra,0Bo8ten! 


“  THE  LATEST  KINK.”  | 

Woodlwm’s  Self-Cleaning  Fastenings  can  be  attache^  | 


Sportsmen's  Depot,  No.  424  Broadway, 

Between  Cannl  and  Howard  Streets,  N.  Y. 
Skates  Made,  Ground  and  Repaired. 

Only  depot  for Chiir S BC°Pi° 


A  Beautiful  Microscope  for  28  cts., 
jy£AGNIFYING  600  times,  mailed  onreceipt 
dress  £  I^BO-WRN6,  Box^20,r£&nT Mass!*  A  o 


AT  PARRISH’S  SHIRT  FACTORY, 
S23  Canal  Street,  N.  Y. 

SUPERIOR  DRESS 


asr  Family  Supply  Siore  of’ Bosoms,  Collars  am 
Wristbands,  for  Shirt  making.  SCfMHq 

$40  per  Month  and  expenses  paid.  For  par- 


WILL  PAY  SPLENDIDLY.  Call  or 
closing  3c.  postage  stamp,  DR.  E.  B.  : 
Broadway,  N.  Y.  ' 
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RICE  &  CO.,  New  York,  and  Chicago: 


Agents! -A  New  Article !- Something 

those  proposing  to  ant  as  As 
confidence,  Box  12,  Hawley, 


WITHOUT  COST,  by  commission  of  the  Surgeon- 
General  of  the  TJ.  S.  Army.  Descriptive  pamphlets, 


SEWING  MACHINES 

Are  uniform^  pronounced  the  best  Family  Sewing 
Maclrne  in  uso,  for  they  are  found  to  he  simple  in 


liavlng  n  straight  needle  and  a  positive  u 
der  tension,  they  will  sew  from  one  to  t 
nesses  of  Marseilles  without  alteration  01 


rellery  !^  jew 
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The  McClellan  Song.— “The  General,  tho 
Sergeant  and  tho  Flag.”  DODWORTH,  No.  fl  Astor 
Place,  has  just  published,  by  tho  popular  composer. 


by  singing  it.  6,000  copies  already  s 


India-Rubber  Gloves  cure  Chapped  Hands, 
Salt  Rheum,  Ac.,  making  them  smooth  and  whit®,  and 
are  suitable  for  housework.  For  sale  by  the  trade. 
Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price  and  4  stamps  to  pay 
P  Lores’  sizes  87  c.  per  pair:  Gents*  sizes  *1. 
GOODYEAR’S  I.  R.  GLOVE  M’F’G  CO., 
Rubber  Goads  of  all  kinds  WholmoTo  JLTlSSl.* 


THE  BAD  BIRD  AND  THE  MUDSILL. 


A  SPECULATION. 


In  Camp  or  Discharged,  can  make  easily  $15  per  day 
selling  our  Great,  New  and  wonderful  Union  Prize 
ana  Stationery  Packages.  Containing  Fine  Writing 
Materials,  Games,  Likenesses  of  Heroes,  Camp  Com- 

aS I  cents.  Unique,  valuable  and  useful.  Just 
nffcr  a  present  Jo  your^friend  in  the  Army. 

ako  mousy  fast.  A  Splendid  W atc£ f  war¬ 
ns  a  perfect  timekeeper,  presented  free  to  all 
at  as  Agents.  Profits  immense.  Sales  quick. 

S3  SltiSSnEWliASi 


Tlie  most  accurate  record  of  the  Fashions 
for  this  month,  together  with  the  new¬ 
est  designs  in  Embroidery  and  Needle, 
will  be  found  in  Frank  Leslie’s  Ladies’ 
Magazine  for  February.  o 


ggmiaSBEBBSEnasEa 

Cheapest,  best,  and  most  permanent  in  use.  Try  11 
Sold  at  all  Druggists.  Depot,  56  Dey  Street,  N.  Y. 


ATTENTION,  SADIES! 

THE  LILLIPUTIAN  WEDDING! 

,Publ*8h  on 


ka  every  stit 
1  important  1 
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CHAS.  P.  NORTON  i 


STERLING’S  AMBROSIA 


y  eradicates  dandruff,  prevents  the  hair  from  fall¬ 
out,  or  from  turning  prematurely  gray,  causing 
)  grow  thick  and  long.  It  is  entirely  different 
1 H.  H.  STERLING, °493  Broadway,® nIw  York 

botetlc8DpS8$l'  PUt  UP  box COEtaini0a& 


Howard  Associations,  Philadelphia, 

Valuable  Reports  on  Virulent  and  Chronic  Dise 
'  ~  '  Debility.  . . 


Fa. 


Office— 505  Broadway,  Wew  ¥ork. 

HIGHEST  PREMIUMS 
AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION, 
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And  all  who  want  to  make  money.  The 
best  thing  to  make  money  out  of  is 
FRANK  LESLIE’S  PICTORIAL  HIS¬ 
TORY  OF  THE  WAR.  It  sells  the 
best,  yields  the  largest  profit,  and  is  the 
most  reliable  serial  now  published.  For 
terms,  apply  to  Sinclair  Tousey,  121 
Nassau  street,  New  York.  o 


s  and  Everybody  I-Roiul  the  “  SE- 


TMb  is  the  best  and  che _ _ _ 

world  for  general  use.  It  has  just  received  the  First 
~  um-Silvcr  Medal-at  the  Ohio  State  Agrlcul- 
Fair.  It  requires  no  fowl  adjustment,  magni- 
Bimplo  that  a  child  can  use  it.’  It  will  be  sent  by 

HENRY  CRAIG,  182  Contra  St.,  N.  Y. 


TOMES,  SON  &  MEIYAIN, 

6  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


FAIR  WARNING. 

ofm  oterial'am?  labor^e^e®  cornel  led  raise  tiio 
price  of  JOHNSON’S  UNION  WASHING  MA- 
CHINES^to  $12,  to  take^effect  cn  1st  February^  All 
Our  UNION  wringer  will  remain  for  the  present  at 
old  price,  $8.  These  two  articles  are  in  use  every¬ 
where,  and  meet  with  universal  approval.  A  week’s 


.  S.~ Tn  reply  to  many  inquiries,  we  here  say  that 
never  sell  County  rights  ol  our  patent.  Our  price 

Splendid  Romance.— John  March- 
mont’s  Legacy,  now  published  in 
FRANK  LESLIE’S  LADIES’  MAGA¬ 
ZINE,  promises  to  be  one  of  Miss 
Braddon’s  most  popular  romances.  It 
13  illustrated  with  original  designs  by 
one  of  our  best  Artists.  Frank  Leslie’s 
Ladies’  Magazine  is  a  complete  epitome 
of  Romance  and  Fashion,  and  is  the  most 
profusely  illustrated  Magazine  now  pub¬ 
lished.  Single  copies,  25  < 
a  year. 
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GEN.  ROSECRANS  AND  STAFF. 

The  career  of  Kosecrans  is  so  well  known 
our  readers — we  ourselves  having  already  pub- 
iished  three  biographies  M  him-that  we  forbear 
ipitulate  the  circumstances  of  his  Me,  ana 
uuuwrirt  ourselves  with  some  brief  passages  from  our 
Special  Artist's  correspondence,  touching  the 
spirited  sketch  on  pages  360  and  361.  One  of  the 
st  faculties  of  a  man  in  authority— more  espe- 
ly  those  in  military  command— is  that  f  f  per- 
„«..ally  attaching  his  subordinates  to  him.  This 
is  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  by  Gens.  Mc¬ 
Clellan,  Burnside,  and  above  all  by  Gen.  Kosecrans. 

had  the  same  tact  of  preserving  dignity  with  affec¬ 
tion  in  a  greater  degree  than  Gen.  Rosecrans.  I 
therefore  wish  you  to  preserve  for  ever  one  passage 
in  1  is  glorious  history,  which  was  his  inspection  of 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  or  Stokes’s  Battery. 
It  was  an  important  moment.  The  General  and 
his  staff  had  examined  the  position  of  the  Battery ; 
the  enemy  were  thick  around  him,  their  sharp¬ 
shooters  were  in  the  woods  close  at  hand,  and  their 
artillery,  supported  bv  solid  columns  of  infantry, 
were  pouring  shot  and  shell  . across  the  fields,  when 
all  of  a  sudden  something  attracted  Gen.  Rosecrans 
attention ;  with  a  soldier’s  keen  eye  he  saw  the 
necessity  of  examining  for  himself  and  he  gallopec 
across  the  fields  without  any  escort,  in  the  full  face 
of  the  enemy’s  guns.  With  the  greatest  delibera¬ 
tion  he  examined  their  position,  and  amid  a  sharp 
fire  of  indiscriminate  shot  and  shell  he  rode  back  to 


sketch  I  send  you  of  Gen.  Rosecrans 
as  he  appeared  on  that  eventful  day 
is  a  life  sketch,  and  will  be  iuexpres- 
lear  to  the  West.” 


origin.  ^Thcy^ say,  however,  that^Lt 

return,  Charlemagne  ’  allowed  hie 
priests  and  courtiers^  to^ivc^^em- 
their  heads.  °  It  was,  in  all  probability, 


all — Qen.  Rosecrans  beli 
Maker’s  hands,  and'"-  ‘ 
Christian,  to  leave 
is  no  recommendati 


nalia :  possioiy  tne  one  aunng 
the  slaves  exchanged  places  wi 
masters.  On  Madman’s  day 
ferior  clergy  usurped  the  honors,  pri¬ 
vileges  and  authority  of  the  episco¬ 
pacy.  The  curate  donned  the  jeweUed 
con  carried  the  paBtoral  crook ;  the  ver- 
dean  bore  the  train  of  the  incense 
swinger,  who  was  paraded  nbout  under 
a  gorgeous  canopy.  Each  had  bells 
stitched  to  his  clothes,  in  honor  of  the 
day,  which  the  illuminated  margins 
called,  with  all  due  honor  and  solem¬ 
nity,  Festum  Fatuorum. 

A  person  who  undertakes  to  ' 
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THB  BATILE-F 
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cal,  and  nothing  can  be  more  effective  than  his 
leading.” 

“  Though  Paul  Amory  mingles  in  none  of  the 
gaieties  at  Newport,  manoeuvering  mothers  and 
marriageable  daughters  arc  trying  to  entrap  him, 
for  he  is  said  to  be  rich  as  well  as  gifted.” 

At  first  I  chided  myself  for  the  pangs  I  felt  when 

I  resolved  to  go  down  to  the  seaside.  I  did  not  ap¬ 
prise  Victoria  of  my  coming,  and  on  reaching  the 
Ocean  House  learned  she  had  gone  to  walk  with 
her  father  and  Mr.  Amory.  I  took  a  seat  in  the 


party  in  an  afternoon  sail,  but  excused  myself  on 
the  plea  of  having  letters  to  write.  I,  however, 
begged  Victoria  not  to  stay  away  on  my  account, 
and,  with  some  show  of  reluctance,  she  consented  , 
to  go.  When  they  had  gone  I  tried  to  absorb  my 
mind  in  writing,  but  the  hard,  dry  throb  in  my 
temples,  the  feverish  restlessness  which  sent  my 
blood  through  my  veins  in  a  lava-tide,  drove  me 
into  tlje  open  air.  An  irresistible  impulse  drew 


flow 


The  > 


waters;  there  was  a  lurid  splendor  on  sea  and 
sky;  the  curlew  went  drifting  by,  and  gulls  glanced 
after  pair  I  across  the  ruddy  waves, 
came  in,  and  yet  they  were  absent.  At  last  I  per-  ]  flaming  ' 
ceived  two  well-known  figures,  and  a  third,  on  j  for  then 
which  I  gazed  with  strange  dread.  That  tall,  com-  party 


w.  The  b 


filled  the  sails,  and  only  the  waves, 
quiet  waves,  seemed  in  sympathy  with  my  heart. 
On  one  boat  my  gaze  settled.  There  sat  Paul 
Amory,  with  a  tender  light  in  his  dusky  eyes,  a 

leaning  toward  him,  and  with  her  sea-green  dress, 
her  heavy  chestnut  hair  decorated  with  pendants  of 

shells  and  mosses,  looked  like  some  Naiad  Queen. 
As  Amory  led  her  from  the  boat  they  paused  on  the 
yellow  sands  so  near  me  that  I  could  have  touched 
her  robe. 

“  Victoria,"  ,  he  mur 


,em.  Amory 
{  Regia  had  blossomed 


had  I  not  heard  a  deep,  clear  voice  repeat  j 
:ia  ,  with  startling  effect  those  inimitable  lines  of  Ten- 


SONG  OF  THE  LOCOMOTIVE, 

BY  J.  W.  WATSON. 

Away  with  a  whistle  and  scream, 
Away  with  a  shriek  and  a  groan, 
I’m  an  imp  of  the  genii  of  steam, 
With  an  empire  all  my 
They  .may 


ing  look,  for  my 

rare  beauty.  The  blood  glowed  tbrougn  tne  pure 
transparency  of  her  cheek,  like  wine  through  rock 
crystal ;  her  eyes  had  grown  singularly  lumi.  ous, 
and  her  lips  trembled  as  you  have  seen  roses  stir 
when  the  summer  wind  breathes  into  their  golden 
hearts.  In  a  few  moments  she  had  ascended  the 
steps,  and  I  advanced  to  meet  her.  There  was  no 
denying  it— she  did  grow  pale  as  we  met ;  her  hand 
was  cold  when  I  clasped  it,  and  her  voice  had  a 
hollow  sound  as  she  murmured  the  one  word, 
“  Laurence !” 


“Welc< 


Oh,  y 


But 


i,  they  may  cage  and  confine  i 
In  their  bands  of  welded  ore, 

that  the  power  is  mine, 

And  I  laugli  from  my  prison  door. 


Away  with  a  snort  and  a  yell, 

To  stretch  o’er  the  river’s  span, 

Till  each  breath  of  my  spirit  shall  tell 
What  a  puny  thing  is  man. 

Over  hill,  over  plain,  to  the  throng 
Of  the  city’s  ceaseless  heart, 

“  Where  the  ties  he  has  cherished  so  long 
With  a  shout  will  I  rend  apart. 

Then  off  to  the  forest  I  steal, 

Not  a  sigh  will  I  breathe  on.  the  air, 

And  a  victim  I’ll  hug  to  my  wheel, 

•  Till  he  dies  without  a  prayer. 

Then  I’ll  scream,  find  I’ll  yell  and  I’ll  fly, 
To  his  quiet  cottage  door, 

Where  his  wife  is  straining  her  eye 
For  the  form  that  will  come  nevermore. 

Huzza!  for  my  peers  on  the  deep, 

For  my  brethren  upon  the  main, 
Entrapped  by  man’s  cunning  asleep, 

He  has  bound  them  with  a  chain. 

He  has  forged  for  a  demon  of  night 
A  terrible  iron  wing, 

One  day  I  will  rise  in  my  might 
And  rule  him  from  peasant  to  king. 


PRIZE  STORY 


VICTORIA; 

Romance  of  the  Heart. 


r  marriage,  and  six  months  of  that 
i.  Every 
The  old 


i  pruned  ahd  parterres  made  to  blos- 
a  with  all  the  hues  of  the  rainbow,  and  Victoria’s 
[uisite  taste  was  often  brought  into  requisition. 

:  strolled  about 


l  furnished  with  s 
elegance,  and  watch  and  wait  for  me— of  the  ye 
"  .  side  while  life’s  s 

dows  s 


father  went  to  the  seaside  for  his  health.  I  pro 
to  join  them  when  I  could  leave,  and  we  parted. 
$0  shadow  deeper  than  that  cast  by  the  thou 
losing  her  society  for  a  time  settled  on  my 


i  fitful,  s 


;r,I  rr 


dweUing  on  the  home  we  were  to*Bhart,  gave 
dashing  pictures  of  life  at  Newport,  and  the  claims 
of  rival  belles.  At  length  she  wrote : 

“  Papa  has  found  a  friend  in  the  person  of  Mr. 

s  taken  deacon’s  orders,  and  though 
•  ".preaches 

-  frequently  oc- 


•,  unnatural  laugh,  and  after  a  cordial  greeting 
sveen  me  and  Mr.  Allingham,  we  went  in.  I  did 
meet  Paul  Amory  again  for  hours,  and  then 
sauntered  into  the  drawing-room  to  listen  to 
le  music:  I  wish  I  could  sketch  his  portrait  so 
;o  plade  him  before  you  just  as  he  appeared  that 
ht.  I  have  said  he  was  tall  and  stately ;  I  should 
.  that  he  was  remarkably  handsome.  His  fea- 

r  swept  back  from  a  broad,  white  brow ;  his  well 
lips  were  capable  of  wondrous  expression^ and 
disclosed  when  he  smiled  the  gleam  of  fine  teeth, 
and  his  eyes — I  feel  myself  at  a  loss  to  describe 
his  eyes — large,  dark,  magnetic,  and  yet  -with  what 
seemed  fire  and  passion  slumbering  in  their  dusk 
depths.  If  he  was  one  of  God’s  ministers  now — 'a 
watchman  on  the  walls  to  watch  and  wait  for  the 
promised  day,  and  guide  wandering  feel  to  the  fold 
of  the  Great  Shepherd,  he  had  not  gained  the  post 
without  often  grappling  Apollyon  in  the  way — of 
this  I  felt  assured.  There  was,  as  Victoria  had 
told  me  when  writing  othis  pulpit  eloquence,  a  sub¬ 
tle  music  in  his  voice ;  his  conversational  powers 
were  brilliant,  and  he  could  put  a  quiet  man  like 
me  completely  in  the  shade.  Soon  after  the  music 
had  ceased,  he  turned  to  leave  the  room. 

“  Why  do  you  never  spend  ah  evening  here  ?” 
asked  a  lady. 

“  I  am  a  soldier  of  the  Cross ;  my  time  is  not  my 

With  these  words,  and  a  how  to 
near  the  piano,  Paul  Amory  retired. 

The  next  day  1  was  invited  to 


this  hour  I 


The  speaker  was  Paul  Amory,  and  I  soon  per¬ 
ceived  him  standing  on  a  rock,  a  little  apart  from 
the  rest,  his  head  uncovered,  his  dark  hair  blowing 
about  his  pale  face.  As  he  spoke  his  magnetic 
glance  turned  to  Victoria,  and  their  eyes  met  in  a 
long,  long  gaze. 

“  There  is  a  splendid  view  from  this  point,  Miss 
Allingham,”  said  Amory ;  “  will  you  come  up  here 


He  extended  hi: 
“  Your. father  i: 


e  next  instant  she 


med,  when  they  had  admired  the  prospect  f 
“Yes,  hut  I  should  suppose  you  had  lost  j 


thing  far  deeper  than  a  friend’s  regard  which  I  feel 
for  you.  I  know  you  are  engaged— your  lover  is 
here,  and  though  I  have  prayed  ‘  Lead  me  not  into 
temptation,’  I  cannot  yet  bring  myself  to  meet  you 
and  him  calmly.  Forgive  and  pity  me !” 

They  were  interrupted  by  a  summons  to  the 
boats,  and  a  merry  girl  cried, 

“  Come,  come,  Mr.  Amory !” 

‘.‘Do  not  tempt  me.  Good  afternoon.” 

They  turned  away,  but  as  they  took  their  seats 
somebody  exclaimed, 

“There  is  just  room  for  one  more ;  do  not  refuse 
us,  Mr.  Amory !” 

.  Victoria’s  eyes  seconded  the  invitation  as  plainly 
as- words -could  have  done,  and  the  young  clergyman 
was  soon  sealed  beside  her.  Skilfully  he  trimmed 
the  shil,  and  the  craftuKnced  over  the  waves 
ing  like  a  fireship  on  a  lurid  ocean.  What  an  age 


Laurence  Percival  surrenders  Victoria-  to  Paul  Amory. 


Mrs.  Percival  with- 


her  hand  and  they  parted, 
ushed  forward  and  heaped 
upon  her,  but  when  I  overtook  her  I  sc 
self  to  polite  inquiries  with  regard  t 

heart  had  grown. 

A  fortnight  dragged  by,  and  I  still  kept  silence. 
I  was  waiting — waiting— waiting,  but  God  only 
knew  for  what.  I  .  could  see  that  a  mental  fever 
was  wasting,  Victoria’s  enert^es.  Her  statuesque 
face  had  grown  thin,  and  had,  the  dead  whiteness 


throbbed  as  if  the  last  trump  had  sounded  through 
the  startled  air,  and  all  the  human  hearts  its  waves 
had  engulfed  were  beating  into  life  once  more,  and 
’  ‘  Judge  around  t 


t  white 


when  I  perceived  Victoria,  her  gray  cloak  trapped 
about  her,  the  hood  pushed  back,  and  the  rich 
lengths  of  her  hair  wet  with  the  salt  spray,  wander¬ 
ing  like  a  ghost  on  the  verge  of  the  dread  unknown. 
The  next  instant  a  figure  had  joined  her.  It  was 
Paul  Amory. 

“  Victoria,”  he  began,  in  a  hoarse  voice,  “  why 

What  has  changed  you  thus  ?  You  look  ten  years 
older  than  when  we  parted.  Tell  me,  as  one  friend 
may  tell  another,  what  has  happened.” 

Her  only  reply  was  a  quick,  gasping  sob,  and  the 
sudden  averting  of  her  head. 

“  Speak  to  me,  speak  to  me,  I  implore  you.  I  n 


grq|t  sorrow  has  fastened  upon  you,.  I  am  sure.” 

“Oh,  Mr.  Amory,”  and  now,  in  a  fitful  gleam  of 
moonlight,  I  saw  her  cheek  and  brow  crimson,  “do 
not  ask  me!  Let  me  carry  my  secret  with  me 
into  the  blessed  quiet  of  the  grave.” 

“Can  it  be  possible,  Victoria,  that  your  heart 
has  awakened  to  a  love  as  deep,  as  hopeless  as 

“Yes,  Paul  Amory,  I  love  you.  I  cannot  live 
without  you.  I  shall  marry  Laurence  Percival  as 
I  have  promised,  but  my  heart  is  breaking.  I  shall  m, 
not  see  another  glad  New  Year.” 

There  was  a  pause,  and  only  the  beating  of  the 
sad  sea  waves  and  the  weird  music  of  the  windte 
could  be  heard.  At  length  the  clergyman  said : 

“  Victoria,  when  I  left  you  I  hoped  to  conquer 
my  passion,  but  I  could  not.  I  no 


ome  back  to  tell  you  to  what  decision  fasting  and 
irayer  have  brought  me.” 

Still  Victoria  hesitated,  and  he  went  on : 
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NELLY-SWEET  NELLY  BROWN. 

There  Is  life  in  tlie  breath  of  the  morning, 
Ere  the  hum  of  the  cricket  is  done. 

When  the  low  of  the  cows  is  a  warning 
That  I  must  be  up  with  the  sun. 

For  the  sun  is  a  loitering  sluggard, 

To  the  maid  with  the  homespun  gown ; 

She  is  calling  the  cows  from  the  meadow— 
Nelly,  sweet  Nelly  Brown ! 

They  may  laugh  when  I  say  that  I  love  her— 
They  may  laugh,  if  they  like  it,  at  me. 
Must  I  think  of  myself  as  above  her, 
Because  I  am  richer  than  she  ? 

I  shall  think  of  my  sunburnt  lady 
As  I  would  if  she  wore  a  crown, 

And  be  heartily  glad  that  I  love  her— 

Nelly,  sweet  Nelly  Brown ! 

She  is  calling  the  cows  with  a  ringing 
That  is  meant  for  the  cows,  and  for  one 
Who  has  helped  her  so  often  in  bringing 
The' pails  when  the  milking  was  done. 

But  the  time  it  is  rapidly  coming 
When  the  maid  with  the  homespun  gown 
Will  be  mine— only  mine !  and  no  longer 
Nelly,  sweet  Nelly  Brown !  W . 
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on  had  seen  it,  ‘Yah!  Rubbish  i’  I  says  to  I  “  But  do  you  know 


strangely  significai 


Tynn?”  continued  Roy, 

tone.  “  And  Broom— he  have  got  ms  senses  aouui 
him  ?  How  d’ye  account  for  their  believing  it  ?” 

“  I  have  not  heard  them  say  that  they  do  believe 
it,”  responded  Tynn,  with  a  knowing  nod.  “  Folks 
may  go  about  and  say  that  I  believe  it,  perhaps : 
but  that  wouldn’t  make  it  nearer  the  fact.  And 

I  am  coming  to  it,”  said  Roy. 

He  took  a  step  backward,  looked  carefully  up  and 
down  the  road,  lest  listeners  might  be  in  ambush, 
stretched  liis  neck  forward  and  in  like  manner  sur¬ 
veyed  the  field  on  either  side  the  hedge.  Appar¬ 
ently  it  satisfied  him,  and  lie  resumed  his  close 
proximity  to  Tynn  and  his  meaning  whisper. 

“  Can’t  you  guess  the  "  m 


d.  It’s  my  business,  I  say,  j 
and  nobody  else’s.  You  just  wait  a  day  or  two, 
that’s  all,  Mr.  Tynn.  I  declare  1  am  as  glad  to  , 

tercourse  of  opinions,  as  if  anybody  had  counted  , 

“  Well,  good  night,  Roy,”  concluded  Tynn,  I 
turning  his  steps  towards  Yerner’s ""  ”  “  1 


I  had  b 


x  hundred  miles  off,  I  know,  before  I 


j  least  gue 


i  Tynn’s  response. 


VERNER’S  PRIDE 

BY  TJIB  AUTHORESS  OP  “  EAST  LYNNE.” 


Could  Tyon  have  seen  right  round  the  corner  of 

i  ■ 

S““ Halloa!  Is  that  you,  Mr.  Tynn?  TOo’d  ha' 
thought  of  seeing  you  out  to-night  ?” 

“Are  you  sitting  here  for  pleasure;"  asked  he 

“  How  should  walking  by  Yerner’s  Pride  over- 


ESS 

Tynn  peered  at  Roy’s  face,  as  much  as  he  could 


drink,  Roy.  I  ask  what  this  is 
«  Drink  be  bothered !  I’ve  not  had  a  sup  inside 

“  This  secret  has  been  enough  drink  for  me,  and 
meat,  too.  You’ll  keep  counsel,  if  I  tell  it  you, 
Mr.  Tynn  ?  Not  but  what  it  must  Boon  come  out.” 
“Well  ?”  returned  Tynn,  in  some  surprise. 

“  It’s  Fred  Massingbird  fast  enough.  But  it’s 


“Whato 


■sfe-tgfc 


Roy  slipped  over  the  gate ;  and  there,  out  of  sight, 
e  executed  a  kind  of  triumphant  dance. 

“  Then  there  is  no  codicil  l”  criedhe.  “  I  thought  I 
could  wile  it  out  of  him !  That  Tynu’s  as  easy 
j  he  run  out  as  is  glass  when  it’s  hot.” 

And,  putting  his  best  leg  forward,  he  made  his 
■ay  as  fast  as  he  could  make  it  towards  his  home. 

ot  fast.  The  information  he  had  a  ceived  filled 
is  mind  with  the  sadde^if  trouble,  and  reduced  his 


Hed 


particularly  reliable  person ;  but  Tynn  could  n( 
doubt  that  this  was  true.  It  was  the  most  feasibl 
solution  of  the  ghost  story  agitating  Deerham,  tfc 
cnly  solution  of  it,  Tynn  grew  to  think.  If  Free 
erick  Massingbird - 

Tynn’s  reflections  came  to  a  halt.  V aulting  ovt 


f  his  heating  about  t 


“You  have  come  to  bring  me  some  unpleasant 
news,  Captain  Cannonby.  Unhappily,  it  will  he 
news  no  longer.  But  you  will  give  me  the  con¬ 
firming  particulars." 

Captain  Cannonby  looked  as  if  he  did  not  under- 

“  Unpleasant  news  ?”  he  repeated. 

“  I  spenk” — and  Lionel  lowered  his  voice — “  of 
Frederick  Massingbird.  You  know,  probably,  what 
I  would  ask.  How  long  have  you  been  cognisant 
of  these  unhappy  facts  ?’’ 

“I  declare,  Mr.  Yemer,  I  don’t  know  what  you 
mean,”  was  Captain  Caunonby’s  answer,  given  in 
a  hearty  tone.  “  To  what  do  you  allude  r” 

lel  paused.  Was  it  possible  that  he — Captain 
Cannonby — was  in  ignorance  ? 


•Tell  t 


through  which  poor  Rachel  Frost  had  glided  i 
night  of  her  death  to  avoid  meeting  Frederick 
Massingbird  and  Sibylla  West,  was  a  tall  r 
came  straight  across  the  road,  in  front  of  Tynn, 
and  passed  through  a  gap  of  the  hedge  on  to  the 
grounds  of  Vemer-s  Pride. 

But  what  made  Tynn  stand  transfixed  : 
had  been  changed  into  a  slatue  ?  What  brought  a 
cold  chill  to  hiB  heart,  a  heat  to  his  brow  ?  Why, 


pou  had  heard,  as  he  believed,  some 
news  connected  with  me  and — and  my  wife,  in 
Paris,  which  had  caused  you  to  hurry  home,  and 
come  down  to  Verner’s  Pride.  What  was  that 

“The  news  I  heard  was  that  Mrs.  Massingbird 
had  become  Mrs.  Verner.  I  had  intended  to  find 
her  out  when  I  got  to  Europe,  if  only  to  apologise 
for  my  negligence  in  not  giving  her  news  of  John 
Massingbird  or  his  property— which  news  I  could 
never  gather  for  myself— but  I  did  not  know  pve- 


“TtobTasIlF'”1'5"  ^  ’ 


;  on  Roy.  if » 


tSeTdjtf  after day,1 that  Rod  MaBstagbiid’fspWt 


bim,itoiJngIhi^tfaceetorahllnPto  the  moment  c' 
passing.  He  says  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  . 


r 
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of  its  objects.  Our  Artist  says  that  among  the 
cypress  swamps  of  Louisiana  negro  soldiers  are 
invaluable,  and  accompanies  his  sketch  of  the  pick¬ 
ets  of  the  First  Louisiana  native  troops,  guarding 
the  New  Orleans,  Opelousas  and  Great  Western 
Bnilroad,  with  some  remarks  which  we  quote ; 

“  In  this  swamp  in  the  wilderness  the  ‘  n 
soldiers  *  are  eminently  useful.  The 
solitude,  with  the  spectral  cypress 


lence  around,  though  unendurable 

diets,  for  the  swampy  forest  has  no  horrors  to  th°m. 
Impervious  to  miasma,  they  see  only  the  home  of 
the  coon,  the  possum  and  the  copperhead,  so 
with  '  de  gun  dat  Massa  Sam  gib  ’em,’  they 
around  them  all  the  essential  elements  of  col 
happiness,  exoept  ladies’  society." 
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THE  EVENING  STAR. 

BY  AMANDA  T.  JONES. 

Lean  from  the  lattice,  lady  bright, 

Trifle  no  more  with  the  pensive  guitar, 
For  the  sun,  in  an  ebbing  ocean  of  light, 

Is  anchored,  to  wait  for  the  evening  star. 

.  And  yonder  the  palace  windows  blaze ; 

Such  radiant  gold  from  the  west  they  win, 
That  you  say,  in  a  sort  of  pretty  amaze, 

“  Surely  there  must  be  a  sun  within!” 
Over  your  head  a  rose-vine  clings, 

Deftly  the  long  stems  climb  and  lace, 

And  a  full  red  bud  in  the  west  wind  swings, 
Brushing  the  rose  of  your  beautiful  face. 
Lean  from  the  lattice,  lady  sweet! 

The  wind  is  blowing  the  bud  apart, 

And  one  is  coming  adown  the  street 
To  open  to  you  his  princely  heart. 

But  your  lips  are  touched  by  a  scomftil  smile : 

“  What  is  he  but  a  boy?”  you  say. 

“  If  I  bent  to  him  for  a  little  while, 

It  was  only  the  whim  of  a  lady  gay,” 


And,  looking  away  at  the  evening  star, 

You  drop  for  a  moment  your  sceptre  of 
pride. 

The  star  is  leaning  out  of  the  skies, 

To  hearken  to  passionate  words  and  low ; 

“  I  love”— and  “  I  love,”  your  heart  replies, 
Whether  your  lips  assent  or  no. 

'  What  if  you  turn  his  fear  to  joy? 

Yield  him  the  heart  he  dares  implore, 

Lean  on  the  swelling  breast  of  the  boy, 

And  love  him— and  love  him  for 


i  This  lady  was  given  to  the  habit  of  silently  com¬ 
paring  her  condition  with  that  of  the  married  wo¬ 
men  of  her  acquaintance.  In  these  comparisons 
she  found  endless  sources  of  self-gratulation  and 

She  believed  that  she  possessed  her  husband’s 
entire  confidence  and  his  first  and  only  love.  Ho 

•  concealed  nothing  from  her.  She  knew  his  trials, 
for  she  shared  and  lightened  them.  She  gloried  in 
the  oneness  which  she  believed  existed  between 
them. 

She  was  older  than  1 
believe  that 

'  in  his  eyes  she  was  the  perfection  of  all  that  was 
beautiful.  She  knew  that  he  loved  her  with  passion 
—that  he  never  left  her  without  regret  nor  returned 

•  to  her  without  joy;  that  he  had  neither  thought  nor 
eye  for  other  women;  that  his  triumphs — for  some¬ 
times  his  talents  commanded  triumphs  for  him — 
were  only  sweet  because  they  pleased  her ;  that  he 
lived  only  for  her  and  that  he  would  die  with  her. 

It  was  all  true.  Such  was  the  love  of  Philip 

I  Thurber  for  his  wife.  She  returned  it  in  all  its 

But  there  was  a  worm  that  gnawed  at  Philip 
Thurber’s  heart. 

At  the  time  of  his  marriage  his  wife  had  brought 
to  him  some  money.  Not  a  great  stun— no  more 
than  a  few  thousand  dollars. 

It  is  the  law  of  the  being  of  such  women  as  Philip 
Thurber’s  wife  to  invest  the  one  they  love  with 
every  attribute  of  manly  wisdom,  goodness  and 
power;.  Not  content  with  loving  their  husbands  or 
lovers  for  what  they  really  are,  they  insist  on 
worshipping  them  for  what  they  might  be. 

Mrs.  Thurber  might  safely  have  loved  her  hus¬ 
band  for  his  genius  as  a  man  of  letters ;  for  the 
purity  of  his  life ;  for  the  fervor  and  constancy  of 
his  devotion  to  her.  But  she  likewise  had  believed 
him  to  be  incapable  of  committing  an  error  in  the 


Your  cheeks  are  hot,  oh,  lady  proud ! 

They  prate  of  the  pained  heart’s  rapid 
throes ; 

But  over  the  star  there  sweeps  a  cloud, 

And  you— are  crushing  the  half-blown  rose ! 

Fine  is  the  pride  of  the  steady  eye, 

Of  the  curving  lip  and  the  stately  head ; 

Measured  and  clear,  with  never  a  sigh, 

Are  the  words  of  the  cruel  falsehood  said ! 

Now  close  the  shutters  and  light  the  lamp, 
Recklessly  toy  with  the  merry  guitar; 

The  wind  of  the  west  is  cool  and  damp, 
And— what  care  you  for  the  evening  star? 

And  yet,  and  yet,  oh,  lady  fair, 

If  yonder  palace  you  think  to  win, 

With  its  windows  blazing  with  gold ;  beware 
How  you  fancy  there  is  a  sun  within  I 

Else,  pierced  by  a  lifelong  pain,  I  ween, 
Robbed  of  all  love  light,  cheated  of  joy, 

Even  you,  lady,  may  pine  to  lean 
On  the  noble,  burning  heart  of  a  boy. 


A  MURDER  FOR  LOVE! 

By  Katlicart. 

HUSBAND  AND  WIFE. 

The  world  had  not  gone  well  with  Mr. 
Philip  Thurber. 

He  had  been  for  ten  years  a  married  man.  The 
only  real  happiness  he  had  ever  known  had  come 
to  him  through  his  marriage. 


that — had  been  the  only  fruit  of  his  toil. 

Mrs.  Thurber  fancied  she  knew  the  heart  of  her 
husband.  She  knew  nothing  of  the  worm  that 
gnawed  that  heart. 

THE  LETTER. 

The  tenth  anniversary  of  their  wedding  day  had 
arrived.  Mr.  Thurber  sat  in  the  breakfast  parlor  I 
of  his  home,  awaiting  the  entrance  of  his  wife. 

It  was  their  custom  to  make  festivals  of  these 
anniversaries.  They  always  spent  them  together. 
Philip  would  do  no  work  on  these  happy  days — he 
made  them  sacred  to  their  loves.  To  his  wife, 
never  so  happy  as  when  with  her  husband,  never 
happy,  indeed,  unless  when  with  him,  these  days 
were  seasons  of  unmixed  happiness. 

On  this  morning,  after  a  sleepless  night,  Philip 
had  arisen  with  languor  and  depression.  He  en¬ 
deavored  to  appear  as  usual,  but  his  wife  saw  that 
he  was  ill.  She  promised  herself  the  felicity  of  de¬ 
taining  him  in  the  house  for  several  days,  and  the 
pleasure  of  nursing  him. 

His  wife  entered  the  room.  He  rose,  took  her  iu 
his  arms,  and  kissed  her  tenderly. 

She  was  a  woman  made  to  be  kissed.  Small  in 
stature ;  faultless  in  shape ;  graceful ;  health  bloom¬ 
ing  upon  her  soft,  warm  cheek ;  sunlight  gleaming 
upon  her  brown  hair ;  happiness  sparkling  in  her 
eyes ;  love  hiding  in  the  dimples  around  her  little 

Philip  kissed  her  tenderly ;  held  her  in  his  arms 
a  moment,  looking  at  her  sweet  and  fresh  face ;  and 
then  kissed  her  passionately — so  passionately  that 
the  little  woman  blushed  like  a  young  girl,  andjelt 
her  heart  bound  with  happiness  and  pride. 

“  Did  you  wonder  where  I  had  gone,  Phil  ?”  said  j 
she,  and  her  voice  was  soft  and  sweet;  “I  have  ! 
been  to  the  city — you  are  not  to  go  out  of  the  house  | 
to-day,  my  lord  and  master,  and  I  fancied  you  ' 
might  fret  about  your  letters.  So  I  went  to  your  j 
office  and  got  the  mail  for  you.  I  can’t  talk  if  you  | 
stop  my  mouth  in  that  fashion,  Phil.  Ten  letters,  | 
my  love — but  you  shall  not  have  one  of  them  un-  I 
less  you  behave  yourself  with  more  propriety  and  : 
decorum,  and  unless  I  am  satisfied  that  reading  | 
them  will  not  make  your  head  ache  again.” 

And  she  turned  away  to  divest  herself  of  her  hat  i 

“You  are  too  good,  Anna,”  said  her  husband.  i 
“You  spoil  me.” 

“  I  like  you  best  spoiled,”  she  replied. 


“Idolatry  in  the  nineteenth  century!”  said 
Philip. 

“  And  then  I  know  you  love  me,”  she  exclaimed, 
passionately.  “  I  have  tried  to  be  worthy  of  you, 
'  my  husband.  I  know  that  I  am  not  worthy, 

“  Hush !  hush !  my  love !”  said  he,  stopping  her 
mouth  with  kisses. 

I  And  then  there  was  a  happy  silence  again  for  a 
1  few  moments.  She  was  the  first  to  break  It. 

,  “  Do  you  know,  Phil,”  said  she,  still  lying  in  his 

arms,  and  with  her  face  resting  on  his  breast,  “  do 
i  you  know  that  I  met  Mrs.  Owleye  this  morning,  iu 
;  the  eity.  If  there  is  a  woman  I  despise,  it  is  she. 
She  is  the  queen  of  hypocrites.  I  would  not  have 
!  that  woman’s  doubting,  suspicious,  evil-believing 
nature  for  ten  times  her  wealth.” 

“  Never  mind  Mrs.  Owleye  this  morning,  Anna.” 
!  “  But  I  wished  to  tell  you,  Phil,  what  she  said. 

I  never  yet  have  told  you  what  cause  I  had  to  hate 
her,  although  it  has  often  been  on  my  tongue.  Be¬ 
fore  we  were  married,  darling,  that  woman  was  very 
intimate  with  me.  I  did  not  know  her  then  so  well 

ried,  and  she  came  bustling  in  my  room  one  morn- 


out  influence,  without  position — nay,  he  is 
known.  How  'long  have  even  you  known 
What  assurance  have  you  that  he  is  not  an  a 
!  turer— that  he  has  not  left  a  Mrs.  Thurber  b 
him,  who  will  turn  up  again  some  day  like 
Pillicoddy’s  drowned  husband  did  ?’ 

Philip  shuddered.  It  was  fortunate  that  hi: 
1  did  not  see  how  ghastly  his  face  had  grown, 

“  I  silenced"  her  very  quickly,  Phil,”  cont 
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to  save  his  wife,  sleep  together  in  the  same  ceme¬ 
tery.  Above  his  tomb  the  friends  who  mourned 
him  placed  a  cenotaph,  on  which  his  rank,  Ins  titles 
and  his  good  deeds  are  inscribed.  His  wife  is 
buried  with  him,  and  the  same  stone  records  her 
name.  At  his  side  rises  a  slab  of  marble,  placed 
there  by  his  own  hands,  and  marking  the  grave  of 
the  woman  whom  he  murdered. 

And  so  they  sleep  until  the  Judgment  day. 

[In  our  nest  number  wc  shall  publish  our  Eighth 


•re,  where  God  knows  my  heart  has  lain  long 
i.”  .  ^ 

f  revenge  and  avarice  was  orushed  to  the 
earth,  and  the  curtain  had  fallen  on  the  broken 
)ld  man.  The  theatre  emptied  rapidly ;  and 
Miss  Holland,  accompanied  on  either  side  by  her 
cavaliers,  issued  iorth  with  the  rest.  Mr.  Oswald 
:m  at  the  door  of  the  theatre,  and  the  proud, 
ed  beauty  took  her  lover’s  arm  with  uncon¬ 
cealed  reluctance  and  sullenness. 

They  proceeded  for  some  distance  in  silence. 
Presently  they  were  in  the  Avenue  and  near  her 


THE  WITHERED  VIOLET. 

.What  thought  is  folded  in  thy  leaves ! 

Wliat  tender  thought,  what  speechless 


1  hold  thy  faded  lips  to  mine, 

Though  scent  and  azure  tint  are  fled 
Oh,  dry,  mute  lips !  ye  are  the  type 
3  cold  and  dead ; 


Of  something  -wilted  like  thy  leaves, 

Of  fragrance  flown,  of  beauty  gone ; 

Yet,  for  the  love  of  those  white  hands 
That  found  thee,  April’s  earliest-born-  ■ 
That  found  thee  when  thy  dewy  mouth 
Was  purpled  as  with  stains  of  wine- 
For  love  of  her  who  love  forgot, 

I  hold  thy  faded  lips  to  mine ! 

That  thou  shouldst  live  when  I  am  dead, 
When  hate  is  dead,  for  me,  and  wrong, 
For  this  I  use  my  subtlest  art— 

For  this  I  fold  thee  in  my  song. 

Where  She  Found  Her  Diamonds. 

By  Lizzie  Campbell. 

Some  six  or  eight  weeks  ago  when  Mr. 
Booth  was  playing  Shylock  one  night  to  the  delight 
of  a  large  and  enthusiastic  audience,  a  scene  was 
transpiring  in  one  of  the  private  boxes,  of  interest 
sufficient  to  draw  occasional  attention  even  from 
the  merciless  Jew.  A  woman  of  twenty-five,  young, 
handsome  and  brilliant,  accompanied  by  two  gen¬ 
tlemen,  were  the  sole  occupants  of  the  box.  One 
of  the  gentlemen,  seated  to  the  right  of  the  lady, 
appeared  to  be  entirely  absorbed  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  plot  of  the  “Merchant  of  Venice,”  as 
it  passed  before  him  on  the  stage. 

This  man  was  singularly  prepossessing  in 
:e,  without  being  absolutely  handsome. 


shaded  by  short,  thick  1 


possible  expression  of  winning 
humor.  The  hair  was  dark,  slightly  curling,  and 
worn  carelessly  thrown  back  from  the  face.  H< 
was  dressed  with  taste  and  elegance,  even  fashion¬ 
ably  so,  but  had  nothing  of 


o  attention 
a  his  fair  c 
nd  allowed 


m  courtesy  demanded 
anion,  who  watched  him  keenly, 
pportunity  of  attracting  his  notice 
the  curtain  fell  on  the  s 


‘You  think  Booth 


She  saw  this,  and  bit  her  lips  with  vexatio 
patiently  rapping  her  unoffending  little  han 
the  knuckles  with  her  flashing  fan. 

“You  don’t  agree  with  me,  Mies  Holl 
asked  Oswald,  looking  at  her. 

“Of  course  I  agree  with  you;  I  always  agree 
with  you  in  everything,”  she  turned  from  him  with 
a  smothered  sigh  that  was  almost  a  moan,  and  met 
the  eyes  of  the  third  party  in  the  box  glaring  at  her. 
Blue  eyes  they  were,  glaring  now  with  a  baleful 
green  light— so  they  had  watched  her  and  Oswald 
all  that  evening ;  so  they  meant  to  watch  her  for 
ever,  unless  some  wildly  looked  for  change  came 
that  the  maddened,  jealous  lover  scarcely  dared  to 
hope  for. 

Mary  Holland  shuddered  when  she  met  that  look. 
How  she  would  have  got  out  of  it,  whethei 
would  have  turned  from  him,  hurt  and  indignant, 


flesli—“  I  6tand 


rung  up,  and  for  the  time  the  Jew 
tre  of  all  interest.  The  night  wai 
Shylock  demanded  his  pound  o 
here  upon  my  bond— I  claim  the  1 


Just  then  Miss  Holland’s  neglected  lover  siooj 
and  picked  up  her  bracelet.  It  was  a  magnific 
diamond  ornament,  set  in  splendid  gold.  It  I 
fallen  ftom  her  right  arm,  and  lay  almost  at  ] 


i  your  bracolet,  Mary,  it  dropped  from 
’  and  young  Howe  tendered  it  1 


nk  you,  Henry,”  and  she  jerked  the  br: 
ly  from  him.  Clasping  it  carelessly  on 
2  thought  with  fiercely  wounded  pride ; 


>reak  in  one  of  the  panes  of  glass,  through 
he  contrived  t6  push  away  the  chintz,  and  so 
discovered  clearly  all  that  was  taking  place  within. 

The  glittering  bracelet  and  tho  jewelled  watch 
already  lay  on  the  Jew’s  sounter. 

I'm  pressed  for  money,  old  Pinchbeck,  or  tor- 


Henry  Re 
“Angry- 


stand  it ;  yo\ 
What  ca 
Oh,  don’ 


hypocrisy  to  the  rest !  You  un¬ 
stand  me  but  too  well.  Yes,”  he  added  with 
den  vehemence,  ever  since  you  have  known 

;  scoundrel  Oswald - ” 

Silence,  if  you  please !” 

will  live  to  learn  it— yes,  your  cheek  will  yet 
n  with  shame  that  ever  you  were  disgraced  by 
icquaintance  with  him.  Gambler,  blackleg—” 
How  dare  you,  sir !  Mr.  Oswald  is  my  friend, 

attacks  of  jealous  malice,  thank  Heaven!” 

“Your  friend!  Ay,  you  love  him — well,”  he 
ground  his  teeth  with  rage.  “  A  little  patience— 
ime,  a  little  time,  may  draw  the  veil  from  before 
'our  eyes,  I  trust.” 

Miss  Holland  deigned  no  reply,  and  presently 
hey  paused  before  her  home. 

“Good-night,  and  thank  you,”  she  said  coldly. 
“Don’t  leave  me  in  anger,  Mary;  good-night.” 
He  held  out  his  hand,  and  after  a  moment  she 


My  bracelet— my  bracelet !  What  have  I  done 
hit?  Oh,  it  is  lost!” 

t  was  indeed.  No  gleaming  diamond  shone  on 
that  fair  arm. 

id  my  watch !  What  shall  I  do— papa’s  gift, 
th  diamonds!  It  cost  a  thousand  dollars; 
hall  I  tell  him— what  shall  I  do  ?  I  have 
obbed.  I  couldn’t  have  lost  the  watch,  it  is 


Go,  I 


noming  papers, 


go  instantly.  Good-bye!  Say  nothing 
loss ;  I  can’t  despair  of  recovering  them,” 


“Yes,  she  leaned  on  my  right  z 


The  Jew  eyed  the  glittering  stones  greedily,  then 
shaking  his  head  slowly  made  an  ofler  of  four  hun¬ 
dred  dollars. 

“  Out,  you  old  heathen !  I  have  heard  my  dear- 

diamonds  are  scheap  now.” 

"Oh,  are  they  indeed!  Well,  old  fox,  say  five 


glared,  Oswald 


Absorbed  iD  conversation,  you  did  not  hear  my 
entrance,”  Harry  remarked,  with  a  cold,  quiet 
smile,  as  he  secured  the  diamonds  about  him. 
“  Thank  my  friendship  for  Miss  Holland  only,  not 
my  forbearance  toward  you,  Mr.  Oswald,  that  I 
don’t  assist  you  to  the  benefit  of  a  few  years’  penal 
labor.  Good-night !” 

“  Oh,  father  Israel !  my  diamonds !  my  monish, 
my  monish,  my  diamonds!”  the  Jew  shrieked 
wildly  after  Harry,  who  only  answered  with  a  tri¬ 
umphant  laugh. 

The  old  Jew  seized  Mr.  Oswald  by  the  throat,  and 
manded  his  “  mo: 

:  Mr.  Oswald  dropped  the 
:  he  had  held  clutched  in  his  right  ham' 
l  flinging  the  Jew  from  him  he  left  the  place  and 


the  low  gambling  saloons  in  the  vicinity. 

“  You  will  forgive  me,  Mary,  if  I  pain  yc 
ing  you  the  whole  truth  of  this  matter.  B 
I  would  not  name  the  thief  if  I  did  not  c 
owed  it  as  a  duty  toward  you.” 

“Harry  Rowe — what?  No — you  don’t  met 


Miss  Holland 


pale. 


■our  sake  I’m  almost  sorry  now 
but  your  friend,  Mr.  Oswald,  was  the  thief.” 

His  hearer’s  face,  neck,  shoulders  were  dyed  with 
crimson,  and  hiding  her  face  in  her  hands  she 
burst  into  a  violent  fit  of  weeping. 

’  “Oh,  forgive  me,  Mary— deadest,  dearest  Mary !” 
and  Harry  was  kneeling  at  her  feet,  drawing  her 
little  white  hands  ftom  the  flushed  and  tear-wet 
face. 

“  Rather  forgive  me,  Harry.  Ob,  what  a  fool  I 
have  been !” 

Having  become  fully  convinced  of  this  fact,  it  was 


bat 

* —  -  Ared  due  north,  right  a. 
entering  U 


s  chuckled  ( 


Now,  the  curious  reader  may 
Mr.  Harry  Rowe  hi 
of  a  gentleman  who  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  a  lady 
of  such  high  social  position  as  Miss  Holland. 

A  few  words  will  explain  that  circumstance  satis- 

Mr.  Oswald,  through  the  medium  of  a  gentle¬ 
manly  appearance,  fine  manners  and  considerable 
show  of  wealth,  had  obtained  the  entree  to  the  best 
male  society  this  city  affords.  Add  to  that  the  fact 
of  his  having  saved  Miss  Holland  from  being  killed 


roughfare,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  he  deserved  her 
thanks,  how  grateful  her  father  was,  and  how  he 
gradually  became  a  visitor  at  her  house.  Notwith¬ 
standing  all  this,  Harry,  the  jealous,  was  suspicious 
of  him,  began  to  hear  strange  anecdotes  of  him  at 
the  club,  and  finally  determined  to  unveil  his  real 

And  now,  to  proceed  in  our  story. 

Instead  of  going  in  the  direction  of  any  news¬ 
paper  offices,  Harry  went  toward  the  Bowery,  and 

of  the  mnny  dark  streets  leading  out  of  it.  He  had 
not  walked  far  before  the  search  he  was  evidently 
pursuing  reached  a  most  interesting  point.  On  the 


very  elegant  figure,  a  man  of  more  than  usual 
natural  and  artistic  grace,  and  as  the  identity  of 
this  man  became  quite  clear  to  Harry  he  struck  his 
hands  together  with  delight,  and  almost  emitted  a 
little  shout  of  triumph ;  t 
and  rapidly  and  quietly  pursued  tl 
So  the  two  walked,  Mr.  Oswald 
Harry  was  fast  on  his  heels,  for  about  half  an  hour. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  Mr.  Oswald  stopped  before 
a  little,  low,  dingy  6hop the  shutters  of  the  win-, 
dows  were  closed,  but  a  dim  light  was  visible 
through  the  upper  half  *  "  ' 


,  which  i 


Mr.  Oswald  tried  this  door  and  found  it  locked. 
He  gave  the  low,  peculiar  whistle  of  his  class,  and 
it  almost  instantly  opened  from  within,  and  nn  old 
Jew,  shrivelled,  grizzled,  and  bent  almost  double, 


standing  concealed  in 
lessly,  he  discovered  i 


OUR  ARTIST’S  TRIP  INTO  DIXIE. 

We  publish  in  the  present  number  a  most 
teresting  series  of  sketches,  illustrating  a  recent 
trip  made  by  order  of  Gen.  Banks  to  restore  to 
their  congenial  circle  a  number,  of  “registered 
enemies”  of  the  Union — in  other  words,  those  who 
will  not  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  The  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  New  York  Times,  who  accompa¬ 
nied  our  Special  Artist,  gives  the  following  lively 

“  Entering  the  Btoamcnrs  at  Tivoli  square,  at  nine 
A.  m. ,  the  party  was  soon  joined  by  several  Union 
officers  of  Gen.  Banks’ b  Rtaff.  Tho  car,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  was  crowded  almost  entirely  by  Secesli ; 


&£t£& 


Btrildng  and  beaurffu 
lovely ;  hundreds  of  ] 
them  gaily- dressed  lac 
to  leave  for  Dixie,  a 


tPort 


m  !,uin  ,i,  l 
•  House,  r 
s  lmviug  I 


really  very 
The  day  was  bright  and 
aplL-,  »  largo  proportion  of 


smresj 

excitement  among  tho  crinoline.  They  • 


SS . . 

llpB^omorgjejpoutlng  dreadfully  ai 

fully  BabovJ  berfaml'  whether?  h 
envelope  ^  stealthily  ^oonoMlcc 


ehnSnll 


hough  in  u  distant  and  foreign  land.  I  jaw 
keeping  on  tho  shore,  but  tho  gon  ral  feel- 
a  board  and  on  land,  ^wUoh'no’ SSedc 
cessions  for  tho  rebel 
ring  of  onr  own  officers. 


t  the  subject  of  hydrophobia:  “I 

. 

on)  I 

in’  bit 


SCRAPS  OF  HUMOR. 

An  orator  out  West  thus  spreads  himself 

SrsS&ssssfafte 

have  money  out  at  interest,  all  in  dong 
by  these  infernal  dogs  1” 

An  Indianapolis  editor  attending  church 
InBt  Sabbath,  for  the  first  time  In  many  years,  stopped 
at  the  entrance,  and  after  looking  in  vain  for  the  bell- 
pull,  deliberately  knocked  at  the  door,  and  politely 
waited  until  somebody  opened  it  and  let  him  in. 

“  Well,  Spurt,”  said  Quiz,  during  a  dis- 


I  ho  taxed,  f 


everybody 


Two  i 

McClellan  v 


to  Eoston,  these  two  “  snappers  up  of  unconBidem 
trilles”  robbed  a  military  cap,  which  they  supposed  t< 
bo  his,  of  both  its  buttons,  to  be  preserved  as  me 

mentoes.  The  mortification  of  their  . - 

imagined  when  one  of  the  Aides  put 


An  amusing  incident 


transpired  a  fe 
,  New  Hampshire, 
^ChurchjjOn  the  occ 


L  New  Jersey  friend  of  ^ours^says  a  wife 
L  gentleman  having  a  horse  that  ran 
that h^wishedto purchase itYor  ills  wife  to  rtde 


A  country  editor  announces  in  the  fc 

of  the  UBes  to  which  brickbats  may  be  perverted,  1 


A  Good  Toast — Woman — She  is  the  only 
vitfibut^aW^and1  decid ea” wi^out'nppeal.  B>  governa 
A  cotemporary  noticing  the  appointment 

emafesfhe1  wilf  make  a  very  attentive  and  efficient 
LossiNG,  the  German  philosopher,  being 

cmarknbly  absent-minded,  knocked  at  ills  own  door 
me  evening,  when  the  servant,  looking  out  of  tho 
ut'Comolj’Baid: 

asKr*”* 

omnibus,  a  few 


Si 


;^i 

*  getting  out  of  i 


Diphtheria.— A  gentleman  who  ha 
‘  following  remedy  for  diphthori 
lya  proved  effectual  iu  affording  i 

1draw0?BOmeffitorthe<montb  °at 
charge  It  through  the  nostrils.  The  remedy  i 
and  Blmple,  and  should  be  tried  whenever  oc 
may  require.  Mnny  valuable  lives  may  be  sav< 
informant  confideutly  believes,  by  prompt  trcii 
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r  told  I 


a,  glad  c 


Once  softly  shimmered  through  her  desert’s 

With  tall  palms  standing  at  the  fountain’s 
places, 

And  cooled  by  breezes  that  were  sweet  and 
bland. 

She  was  a  pilgrim  to  the  Mecca  wooing, 

Love-soul,  like  hers,  to  tenderest  pil¬ 
grimage, 

A  fair  enthusiast,  thus  devoutly  doing, 

To  test  her  powers  by  love’s  widest 
gauge. 

But  as  she  journeyed,  womanlike  uplifting 

All  of  her  glances,  in  belief  entire, 

A  great  simoom,  the  hot  sands  treacherous 
shifting, 

Made  waste  :nc  altar  and  the  sacred  fire. 

Sand  in  the  fountains  where  sweet  waters 
bubbled, 

Sand  where  the  blossoms  were  as  angels’ 
wings, 

A  soul’s  faith  lost,  and  all  its  clear  depths 
troubled 

By  doubts  that  tortured  as  unhallowed 
things. 

What  cries  of  anguish  she  sent  fast,  and 
faster,  _ 

To  God  for  succor,  who  may  ever  know ! 

We  know  she  lived,  saved  from  her  great 

But  scarred  for  ever  by  the  dreadful  blow. 

Ah !  woman,  I  may  weep  when  hurrying 

Show  me  the  wounds  you  cover  in  your  | 
breast, 

And  kneel  as  to  a  martyr,  dropping  pitying  ' 
glances, 

As  balm  for  hurts  you  suffer  unconfessed. 


VERNER’S  PRIDE. 


the  county  in  -which  Vi 
mentioned  this  in '  ‘ 

The  stranger  was  telling  the  tale  of  the  unacco- 
able  will  of  Mr.  Yerner,  of  the  death  of  John 
Frederick  Massingbird,  and  ol 
accession  of  Lionel  Yerner;  tell: 


3  was  the  first-named  heir— the  veritable  John 


Tooi 
self  no 


t  upon  impulse,  giving  him- 
a  or  to  inquire  whether  the 
story  might  be  correct  or  not,  John  Massingbird 
took  a  berth  in  the  first  ship  advertised  for  home. 
He  possessed  very  little  more  money  than  would  pay 
for  his  passage ;  he  gave  himself  no  concern  how  he 

land,  should  the  news  prove  incorrect,  but  started 
away  off-hand.  Providing  for  the  future  had  never 
been  made  a  concern  by  John  Massingbird. 

He  sailed,  and  he  arrived  safely.  But,  once  in 
England,  it  was  necessary  to  proceed  rather  cau¬ 
tiously  ;  and  John,  careless  and  reckless  as  he  was, 
could  not  ignore  the  expediency  of  so  acting. 
There  were  certain  reasons  why  it  would  not  be 
altogether  prudent  to  show  himself  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Yerner’s  Pride,  unless  his  pocket  were 
weighty  enough  to  satisfy  sundry  claims  which 
would  inevitably  flock  in  upon  him.  Were  he  sure 
that  he  was  the  legitimate  master  of  Yerner’s  Pride 
he  would  have  r 
flying  flags  and 

in  triumph.  Not 
being  sure,  be  preferred  to  feel  his  way,  and  this 
could  not  be  done  by  arriving  openly. 

There  was  one  place  where  he  knew  he  could 
count  upon  being  sheltered,  while  the  way  was 
“  felt.”  And  this  was  Giles  Roy’s.  Roy  would  be 
true  to  him,  would  conceal  him  if  need  was,  and 
help  him  off  again,  did  Verncr’s  Pride  for  him  prove 
a  myth.  This  thought  John  Massingbird  put  in 
practice,  arriving  one  dark  night  at  Roy’s,  and 
nearly  startling  Mrs.  Roy  to  death.  Whatever 
fanciful  ghosts  the  woman  may  have  seen  before, 


Roy  told  him  it  wa6  perfectly  true  that  a  will  had 
been  made  in  his  favor ;  but  the  will  had  been  su¬ 
perseded  by  a  codicil.  And  he  related  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  that  codicil’s  mysterious  loss.  Was  it 
found  ?  John  eagerly  asked.  Ah  1  there  Roy  could 


mt  Roy  had  never  come  to  the  rights  of  it.  John 
llassingbird  stared  as  he  heard  him  say  this, 
fhen,  couldn’t  he  tell  whether  he  was  the  heir  or 
lot  ?  whether  Lionel  Verner  held  it  by  established 
y  wrong  ?  he  asked.  And  Roy  shook  his 


!  uncertainties,  Mr.  John  Massing- 
2  liis  way  particularly  clear.  Either 
o.  If  he  stopped,  and  showed  him- 


What  was  to  be  done  ?  Roy  suggested  perhaps 
be  best  plan  that  could  be  thought  of— that  Mr. 

cottage  in  con- 


.  which  had  been  Luke’s, 
and  Mrs.  Roy,  locking  her  front  door,  carried  his 
meals  up  to  him  by  day,  Roy  setting  himself  to 
•ferret  out— as  you  may  recollect— all  he  could  learn 
about  the  codicil.  The  “all”  was  not  much. 
Ordinary  gossipers  knew  •  no  more  than  Roy, 
whether  the  codicil  had  been  found  or  not;  and 
Roy  tried  to  pump  hlatiss,  by  whom  he  got  baffled 
—he  even  tried  to  nump  Mr.  Verner.  He  went  up 
to  Vemer’s  Pride,  ostensibly  to  ask  whether  he 
might  paper  Luke’s  old  room  at  his  own  cost.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  paper  was  in  a  dilapidated  state, 
and  he  did  wish  to  put  it  decent  for  John  Massing¬ 
bird;  but  he  could  have  done  it  without  speaking 


find  favor  ii 


It  \ 


!  interview  with  him,  and  that 
s  trying  to  pry  into  his  affairs.  But  Roy 
----  -  *  a  by  Mr.*Ve?ner,  as  he  had 
;,  in  so  far  as  tha  ' 


dark  came  on,  he  went  out,  and 
a  by  Robin  Frost. 

:ost,  whatever  superstitions  or  fond  feel- 


neighbor  below,  who  mi; 

He  could  not  openthe  window  and  put  his  head  out 
to  catch  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  lest  prying  eyes  might 
be  cast  upon  him. 

“  I  can’t  stand  this,”  he  said  to  Roy.  “A  tyeek 
of  it  would  kill  me.  I  shall  go  out  at  night.” 

Roy  opposed  the  resolve  so  far  as  he  dared — 
leaving  an  eye  always 


bird  tl 


Rachel’s  spirit,  Was  no  believer 
ghosts  in  a  general  point  of  view.  In  fact,  that 

tered  Robin’s  mind.  He  came  at  once  to  the  more 
£bnthat  some  error  had  occurred 
his  reported  death,  and  that  it  was 
John  Massingbird  himself. 

[is  deadly  enemy.  The  only  one,  of  all  the  hu- 
l  beings  upon  earth,  with  whom  Robin  was  at 
le.  For  he  believed  that  it  was  John  Massing- 
l  who  had  worked  the  ill  to  Rachel.  Robin,  in 
blind  vengeance,  took  to  lying  in  wait  with  a 
gun ;  and  Roy  became  cognisant  of  this. 

“  You  must  not  go  out  again,  sir,”  he  said  to 
ohn  Massingbird ;  “  he  may  shoot  you  dead.” 
Curious,  perhaps,  to  say,  John  Massingbird  had 


t  again.  He  had  very  narrowly  e 
ne,who  would  as  surely  have  know 
11  moonlight,  as  did  Robin  Fros 


John  Massingbird. 

s  he  knew,  had  neither  creditors  nor  enemies  round 
he  liken< 

little  difficulty  in  it.  "When  t 
gethcr,  John  had  been  the  sto 


had  grown 
-unjust 


to  wear— and  painted  an 
cheek  with  Indian  ink.  H 
long  on  the  voyage,  and  ha 
as  Frederick  used  to  wear 
a  short  crop  of  hair ;  Frederick,  long. 

These  little  toilette  mysteries  accomplished,  so 
exactly  did  he  look  like  his  brother  Frederick,  that 
Roy  started  when  he  saw  him ;  and  Mrs.  Roy  went 
into  a  prolonged  scream  that  might  have  been  heard 
at  the  brick-fields.  John  attired  himself  in  a  long, 
loose  dark  coat,  which  had  seen  service  at  the  dig¬ 
gings,  and  sallied  out;  the  coat  which  had  been 
mistaken  for  a  riding  habit. 

He  enjoyed  himself  to  his  heart’s  content,  re¬ 
ceiving  more  fun  than  he  bargained  for.  It  had 
not  occurred  to  him  to  personate  Frederick’s  ghost ! 
he  had  only  thought  of  personating  Frederick  him¬ 
self;  but,  to  his  unbounded  satisfaction,  he  found 
the  former  climax  arrived  at.  He  met  old  Matthew 
Frost;  he  frightened  Dan  Duff  into  fits ;  he  fright¬ 
ened  Master  Cheese ;  he  startled  the  parson ;  he 
solaced  himself  by  taking  up  his  station  under  the 
yew  tree  on  the  lawn  at  Verner’s  Pride,  to  contem¬ 
plate  that  desirable  structure,  which  perhaps  was 
his,  and  the  gaiety  going  on  in  it.  He  had  dis¬ 
tinctly  seen  Lionel  Verner  leave  the  lighted  rooms 
and  approach  him,  upon  which  he  retreated.  After¬ 
wards,  it  was  rather  a  favorite  night  paBtime  of  his, 
the  standing  under  the  yew  tree  at  Vemer’s  Pride. 
He  was  there  again  the  night  of  the  storm. 

All  this,  the  terrifying  people  into  the  belief  that 
he  was  Frederick’s  veritable  ghost,  had  been 
choicest  sport  to  John  Massingbird.  The  trick  might 
not  have  availed  with  Robin  Frost,  but  they  had 


i  startled  i 


by  John.  If  Dan  Duff  did  go 
er  from  them;  if  Alice  Hook 
omething  worse,  she  was  not 
to  free-and-easy  John ;  and 

long  he  might  have  carried  ‘  '  w 
circumstances  touched  upon  a  point  that  influences 
us  all,  more  or  less  —  pecuniary  considerate 
John  was  minusfunds,  and  it  was  necessary  tl 

to  live  long  upon  Roy. 

It  was  Roy  himself  who  at  length  hit  upon  1 
:  brought  forth  the  certainty  about  1 


confidant  of  him. 
in  all  probability, 
Roy  did 
codicil.  He 
John  Massingbird,  advising 
o  go  at  once  and  put  in  his  claim 


Tynn’s  either,  last  night.  Jan 
heard  Dan  Duff  howl !” 

“I  have,”  said  Jan.  “I  have  had  the  pleasure 


“Isay,  Jan,”  interrupted  John  Massingbird,  with 
another  explosion,  “  didn’t  your  Achates,  Cheese, 
arrive  at  home  in  a  mortal  fright  one  night  ?” 


marching  up,  all  bravely,  till  he  saw  my  face. 
Didn’t  he  turn  tail !  There  has  been  one  person, 
above  all  others,  Jan,  that  I  have  wanted  to  meet, 
and  have  not.  Your  brother  Lionel.” 

“  He’d  have  pinned  you,”  said  Jan. 

“  Not  he.  You  would  not  have  done  it  to-night, 
but  that  I  let  you  do  it.  No  chance  of  anybody 

out  for  all  I  met,  for  all  to  whom  I  chose  to  show 
myself.  They  met. me  unawares.  Unprepared 
for  the  encounter,  while  they  were  recovering  their 
astonishment,  I  was  beyond  their  reach.  Last 
eight,  I  had  been  watching  over  the  gate  ever  so 
long,  when  I  darted  out  in  front  of  Tynn,  to  astonish 
him.  Jan,”  lowering  his  voice,  “  has  it  put  Sibylla 
in  a  fright?”  • 

‘  ‘  I  think  it  has  put  Lionel  in  a  wc 


r  fear  of  losing  her  ?” 
d.  “Wouldn’t  it  hav 
:t  for  some  husbands,  v 
Is  Lionel  tired  of  his 
l’t  say,”  replied  Jan.  1 


“  Sibylla  and  I  never  hit  it  well  as  cousins.  I’d 
not  own  her  as  wife  if  she  were  dowered  with  all 
the  gold  mines  in  Australia.  What  Fred  saw  in 
her  was  always  a  puzzle  to  me.  I  knew  what  was 
going  on  between  them,  though  nobody  else  did. 
But,  Jan,  I’ll  tell  you  what  astonished  me  more 
than  everything  else  when  I  learnt  it,  that  Lionel 
should  have  married  her  subsequently.  I  never 
have  imagined  Lionel  Verner  taking  up  with 


with  the  notion.  Is  she  healthy  ? ” 

“  Who  ?  Sibylla  ?  I  don’t  fancy  she  has  much 
of  a  constitution.” 

“  No,  that  she  has  not !  There  are  no  children, 
I  hear.  Jan,  though  you  need  not  have  pinched 
so  hard  when  you  pounced  upon  me,”  he  continued, 
rubbing  his  arm.  “I  was  not  going  to  run  away.” 

“How  did  I  know  that  ?”  said  Jan. 

It’s  my  last  night  of  fun,  and  when  I  saw  you 
1  to  myself,  ‘  Ill  be  caught.’  How  are  old  Deb 


usual.  Deb’s  in  a  fever 
that  Fred  Massingbird’s 
ought  to  leavd  Lionel  on  th 


He  turned  off  in 
he  spoke,  and  Jan 
Verner’s  Pride.  From  6o; 


't  stop  talking  to 
re  fun.  I  wish  I 
all  Deerham  collectively,  and  send 
Dan  Duff!  To-morrow,  as  soon  as 
lfter  breakfast,  I  go  up  to  Verner’s 
myself.  One  can’t  go  at  six  in  the 

direction  of  Clay  Lane  as 


singbird.  Tynn  had  been  with  the  ma 
face  only  the  previous  night ;  Roy  had 
asserted  that  he  was  back,  in  life,  “ 
Whatever  his  anxiety  may  have  been,  I 
seemed  at  rest.  Full  of  smiles  and  gaiety, 
opposite  to  him,  glittering  gems  in  her  gold 


im  dinner  1”  cried  Jan,  in  his  as- 
en  Tynn  denied  him  to  Lionel. 
“Why,  it’a  my  supper-time!  I  must  see  him, 
whether  he’s  at  dinner  or  not.  Go  and  say  so, 
Tynn.  Something  important,  tell  him.” 

The  message  brought  Lionel  out.  Thankful, 
The  playing  the  host  with  n 


e,  how  it  jars  u 
!  Jan, 


the  invitation  to 
aself  on  the  top 
of  an  old  carved  ebony  cabinet  that  stood  in  the 
hall,  containing  curiosities,  and  sat  there  with  his 
legs  dangling.  He  jumped  off  when  Lionel  ap. 
peared,  wound  his  arm  within  his,  and  drew  him 
out  on  the  terrace. 

“  I  have  come  to  the  bottom  of  it,  Lionel,”  said 
he,  without  further  circumlocution.  « I  dropped 
upon  the  ghost  just  now  and  pinned  him.  It  is 


“Cannonby  said  it  was  not 
‘  Cannonby  is  here,  Jan,  and  hi 
3  dead  and  1 


exclaimed. 
*  Who  ie  it 


It  is  not  Fred  Mas- 
safe  enough ;  but  it 
;  one  who  will  cause 
you  little  less  trouble.  Not  any  less,  in  fact,  put- 


looked  at  Jan  w 
!W  security,  lighting  his  face? 
body  in  the  world,  Jan,  dead  or 
bring  trouble  to  me,  save  Fred- 
Anybody  else  may  come,  so 


l  else  should  I  think  ?' 
“  Of  yourself,”  replied  Jan. 


Bringing  the  name  out  slowly, 
“Well,”  said  he  presently,  “John  isnotFred- 


The  words  caused  Lionel 
boimd.  A  great  e 
of  it— but  still  slight,  compared  to  the  o 


“  There  is  no  mistake,  I  suppose,  Jan  ?” 
“There’s  no  mistake,”  replied  Jan.  “I  have 
been  talking  to  him  this  half  hour.  He  is  hidine  at 
Roy’s.” 

“  Why  should  he  be  in  hiding  at  all  ?”  inquired 

Jan  proceeded  to  give  Lionel  a  summary  of  what 
he  had  heard.  “  He  was  not  very  explicit  to  me.” 
concluded  Jan.  “Perhaps  he’ll  be  more  so  to  you. 
He  says  he  is  coming  to  Verner’s  Pride  to-morrow 
morning  at  the  earliest  genteel  hour  after  break- 


Says  it’s  tl 


“Does  nothing  but  lai 

primest  fun  he  ever  had  :  _ 

back  very  poor;  Lionel.” 

“Poor!  Then,  were  Vemer’s  Pride  and  its 
revenues  not  his,  I  could  have  understood  why  he 
should  not  like  to  show  himself  openly.  Well ! 
well!  compared  to  what  I  feared,  it  is  a  mercy. 
Sibylla  is  free,  and  I— I  must  make  the  best  of  it. 
He  will  be  a  more  generous  master  of  Verncv’s 
Pride— as  I  believe— than  Frederick  would  ever 


m  opened  his  great  eyes  with 
e.  It  never  occurred  to  humble-minded  Jai 
;  there  was  anything  in  him 
Iness.  He  supposed  Lionel  ' 


Jan  alluded  to  a  sudden  burst  of  laughter,  t 


windows.  The  Indies  had  gone  into 
drawing-room.  “What  a  relief  it  will  be  for 
Sibylla!”  involuntarily  uttered  Lionel. 

“She’ll  make  a  face  at  losing. Verner’s  Pride,” 
was  the  less  poetical  remark  of  Jan. 

“  Will  he  turn  us  out  at  once,  Jan  ?” 

“  He  Baid  nothing  to  me  on  that  score,  nor  I  to 
him,”  was  the  unswer  of  Jan.  “Look  here, 
Lionel.  Old  West’s  a  screw,  between  o’urselves; 
but  what  I  do  cam  is  my  own,  so  don’t  get  break¬ 
ing  your  rest,  thinking  you’ll  not  have  a  pound  or 
two  to  turn  to.  If  John  Massingbird  does  turn  you 
out,  I  can  manage  things  for  you,  if  you  don’t  mind 
living  quietly.” 


masm 
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THE  WAR  IN  LOUISIANA. 

We  continue  our  Illustrations  of  the  war 
in  Louisiana,  and  although  they  are  not.  of  that 
startling  character  which  fascinates  with  its  hor¬ 
ror,  are  yet  replete  with  interest  as  revealing  those 
s  of  war  that  may  be  termed  its 
v  being  the  stern  and  breathless 


Capture  of  i 


On  the  night  of  the 
J.G.  Healy, 
with  three  privai 


February  as  Captain 
9th  Connecticut  volunteers, 
picketing  the  lake,  l  a  saw 


and  soon  pulled  up  to  the  strange  sail,  the  crew  of 
which  fired  several  shots,  Borne  of  which  came  in 
close  proximity  to  Capt.  Healy.  Running  along¬ 
side,  Capt.  Healy  sprang  on  board  the  sloop,  and 
presenting  his  revolver  '  ,1‘  '  ‘l-~ 


surrender.  They  eom- 
plied  with  his  demand.  "When  the  sloop  was 
brought  ashore  it  was  found  to  contain  a  very  val¬ 
uable  cargo  of  medicines  and 


When  the  Union  boat  was  nearing  the  lugger 
one  of  the  crew  was  observed  to  throw  a  parcel 
overboard;  it  was  “fished  in,”  and  found  to  con¬ 
tain  a  number  of  letters  from  many  of  the  promi¬ 
nent  citizens  of  New  Orleans  td  some  of  the  chief 
rebels.  The  crew,  which  consisted  of  two  Jews 
and  a  Creole,  were  immediately  committed  to  jail, 


plished 
flying  at 


>e  held  to  give  evidence  against  some  of 
jse  letters  have  been  thus  captured.  The 

•alued  at  #50,000. 

a  of  a  Foraging  Party  to  Baton 
Rouge. 

29th  of  January  Gen.  Grover,  who  com- 
Baton  Rouge,  having  received  intelli- 
it  a  large  quantity  of  supplbs  had  been 
at  a  place  some  miles  away,  sent  a  forag- 
,  consisting  of  the  24th  Connecticut  regi- 
capture  them.  This  was  happily  accom- 
jvithout  losing  a  man,  the  rebel  guard 
the  first  sight  of  the  Federal  party.  The 
re  several  horses,  carts,  wagons,  mules, 
potatoes,  saying  nothing  of  a  few  nig- 
>  came  to  enioy  “  Massa  Linkum’o  proc- 


a  photograph  taken  while  she  \ 


'  It  would  seem  as  though  there  was  considerable 
ill-feeling  between  the  Federal  officers  and  the 
black  brigade,  as  the  colored  troops  are  called,  and 
that  Gen.  Grover  has  enough  to  do  to  keep  things 
smooth  there.  A  little  patience  would  save  a 
world  of  trouble. 


THE  FAMOUS  CONFEDERATE  PRIVA¬ 
TEER  ALABAMA. 

On  the  same  principle  that  the  police 

authorities  send  to  their  ogents  photographs  of  noto- 
villains,  we  to-day  publish  a  most  oxact  aud 
rate  picture  of  the  famous  rebel  pirate  ship  Ala- 


it  Liverpool, 
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The  bullet  missed.  The  criminal  Is  unknown.  ®1U1’ 
Military  .-You  may  read  shoulder  straps 
Those  of  a  Major-General  bear  two  Bilvor  ei 


ud  of  the^  strap.  ^A  Major  h^two^ombr old  .  ^ 
i&Erone  {gold bar  nt  enoh  end^jmd^a^Seoopd  Lleutc 


ucurly  all  of  the  men  iu  Gen,  Sherman's  army  who 


r  nothing:  more  or  less  than  an  English  war 
or  a  falBO  flag  and  an  American  captain. 
Whitney’s  iron-dad  battery  Keokuk  made 
aryArial  trip  on  the  Mth.^Eyery  thing nbout 


oans,  under  Gen.  La  Vega,  had  Balled  for  Acapulco.  The 
object  of  th?  expedition  ia  not  dlsdoqgl;  bat  It  baa 
probably  something  to  do  with  the  demonstration  of 
the  FrentJE  fleet  in  that  direction. 
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Wa  beard  the  dip  of  the  fisherman's  oar, 

And  the  laugh  of  his  children  upon  the  shore, 
Margaret. 

The  night  winds  sighed  in  the  aspen  tree, 

A  Tyrian  purple  was  on  the  sea, 

And  the  church  spires  glittered  across  the 
bay, 

Like  torches  of  fire,  in  the  dying  day. 

Old  eyes  can  never  grow  young  again ; 

The  years  have  come  and  the  years  have 
gone, 

With  little  of  blossom  and  much  of  thorn, 
But  I  see  you  still,  as  I  saw  you  then. 

It  has  gathered  value,  like  rare  old  wine, 
This  faded  and  worn-out  dream  of  mine,  A 
Margaret. 

The  hazel  hair  o’er  your  white  neck  rolled, 
All  threaded  and  gleamed  with  streaks  of 
gold; 

The  timid  clasp  of  the  trembling  hand 
.  I  held  in  mine,  the  sea  and  the  sand, 

Even  the  boatman’s  cheery  hail, 

And  the  distant  flap  of  his  idle  sail, 

I  am  thinking  them  over,  one  by  one, 
Gloating  above  them  with  jealous  eyes ; 

I  never  have  shared  these  memories 
With  any  mortal  under  the  sun. 

“Thine,  only  thine !”'  It  was  sweetly  said, 
With  a  quivering  lip  and  a  bended  head. 


PRIZE  STORY 


MADELINE  GRAIVE. 

By  Belle  St.  Awbyn. 


“  An,  my  darling,  you  are  beautiful !” 

Madeline  Graive  entered  the  parlor  a  radiant 
vision ;  rich  silks  flowed  around  her  queenly  form ; 
rare  jewels  flashed  from  her  brow,  neck  and  arms. 
But  a  richer  beauty  than  the  flash  of  diamonds  was 
on  the  brow,  and  a  light  more  rare  than  this  splen¬ 
did  radiance  shone  from  the  glorious  eyes. 

Harland  Graive  almost  caught  his  breath  as  she 
glided  to  his  side  and  encircled  him  with  a  white 
jewelled  arm,  while  those  eyes,  raised  in  their 
matchless  splendor  to  his  face,  drained  him  with  a 
look  that  thrilled  him  as -with  an  electric  shock. 

“  Harland,  husband,  am  I  beautiful  to  you  in  all 
things?”  she  murmured.  “Ah,  this  poor  gift  of 
mine  which  shines  alone  from  my  face  would  cot 
ugh  to  chain  you  to  me.  Look  into  my  heart, 
dearest;  its  most  priceless  treasure  is  your  love; 
fathom  my  mind,  nil  it  has  ever  sought  or  gained 
.Id  be  as  nothing,  did  it  not  win  you  to  me.  Are 
satisfied  in’  all  respects  ?” 

More  than  satisfied,”  he  answered,  drawing  her 
close  to  his  bosom.  “Ah,  Madeline,  the  world 
calls  you  cold  and  proud.  Why  cannot  I  see  it  ?” 
-  ecause  my  heart  is  to  the  world  a  sealed  vol- 
You  have  it  given  you  to  read  at  will,  and 


i  see  it  thus,  it  would  laugh  it 
scatter  its  rays  uselessly 
lose  all  the  fruits  that  it  is  capable  of  bringing  forth 
genial  warmth.  So  I  turn  to  you  and  bare  ' 
Bask  in  the  sunshine  of  my  heart,  my  husband,  for 
stand  in  the  broad  glare.” 
h,  how  love  transforms  a  woman!  Harland 
Graive  bent  his  head  to  kiss  the  pure  brow  of  hi 
wife,  and  then  as  if  reluctant,  he  drew  her  gent! 
toward  the  door,  saying : 

“My  love,  the  carriage  is  waiting.” 

“Well,  just  a  moment  more,  darling.  Come  1 
see  baby  with  me,  and  then  we  will  go.” 

She  looked  up  fondly  into  the  tender  loving  face 
above  her,  and  they  ascended  the  stairway  together. 


r  glory  c 


Oh,  what  a  holy  radiance  flashed  from  the  beau- 
ful  face !  Harland’s  heart  beat  almost  to  fear  as 
2  gazed  on  her.  He,  too,  could  almost  see  the 
halo  of  which  she  spoke.  Oh,  this  love  so  perfect, 
happiness  so  complete!  Would  it  last,  or 
Id  it  burst  and  vanish  like  the  bright  bubble 
floats  for  a  little  time  on  the  air,  giving  out 
radiance  and  brilliant  eolors,  then  sink  for  ever 


pages.  Did  the  v 
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babe  with  her  eyes,  indulging  in  unusually 
pleasant  fancies  the  while. 

Suddenly  aery  of  affright  caused  her  to  spring  to 
icr  feet  in  alarm  and  run  toward  the  little  girl, 
rhose  pattering  feet  were  stilled  by  terror,  and  she 
liscovered  a  pet  deer,  which  was  kept  in  the  park, 
standing  erect  on  his  hind  feet  behind  a  clump  of 
ihrubbery  just  within  reach  of  the  babe.  One 
noment  more  and  the  heavy  hoof  of  the  upraised 
’oot  would  have  descended  on  the  helpless  little 
lead;  but  as  the  mother,  blind  with  terror,  stretched 


approached  a  little  crib  whevte 
of  five  summers  slumbered  amid  a  soft  cloud  of 
misty  laces.  Mr.  Graive’s  lip  wreathed  in  a  smile 
of  beautiful  tenderness  as  his  wife  bent  to  draw 
aside  the  gauze-like  curtains  and  press  a  kiss  on 
the  little  glowing,  dimpled  cheek. 

The  child  looked  as  fair  and  innocent,  with  her 
sunny  curls  scattered  over  the  snowy  pillow,  and 
the  chubby  face  resting  in  one  soft  rosy  palm.  How 
could  he  help  loving  her  ?  And  then  was  she  not 
the  child  of  his  worshipped  wife  ?  Ah,  a  harder, 
less  noble  heart  than  his  would  have  melted  before 
the  sun  of  her  childish  loveliness. 

•Madeline  sank  down  lovic 


night  amid  0 
p  so  sweety  smiling.  Wherever  6he  stood  s 
e  closed  around  her.  Wherever  she  moved  i 
throng  followed.  She  was  admired  by  all,  enviet 
by  many,  loved  by  a  few  whose  superior  intellect! 
enabled  them  to  catch  now  and  then  a  flash  of  he; 
own  matchless  brilliance,  and  see  beneath  the  sur 
face  of  the  calm,  sweet  face  the  stirrings  of  a  hear 
few  had  ever  learned  the  power  to  win. 

Once  she  had  stood  aloof  from  the  world,  an< 
looked  upon  it  in  pity.  If  she  had  not  looked  in 
scorn  it  was  because  her  heart  exalted  her,  whi 
her  intellect  flashed  out  its  anathemas  upon  a  pit 
ful  race,  and  lifted  her  above  scorn  for  her  kin 
There  had  been  a  blight,  too,  upon  her  young  li 
that  had  stirred  bitterness  to  mingle  with  the  swe 
fountains  of  her  nature ;  and  it  was  only  her  stri 
self-surveillance  over  herself  which  prevented 
morbid  misanthropy  from  stealing  into  her  mil 
and  for  ever  embittering  her  heart  against  tl 

She  had  loved,  trusted  and  seen  the  fair  idol  she 
worshipped  sink  to  worse  than  wreck  and  ruin  at 
her  feet.  She  had  never  thought  then  to  love  again. 
In  her  sable  weeds  of  widowhood  she  held  herself 
aloof  from  the  world,  and  reared  an  impenetrable 
barrier  of  reserve  it  could  not — dared  not  pass. 
But  a  time  came  when  accident  brought  Harland 
Graive  to  her  side,  and  looking  up  in  his  face,  she 
acknowledged  an  equal,  a  superior.  She  was  con¬ 
tent  to  give  her  life  into  his  keeping.  She  knew 
how  he  would  care  for  it.  It  was  safe.  She  did 
not  think  or  care  for  his  wealth.  She  never  once 
gave  a  thought  to  the  many  who  would  despise  her 
for  winning  a  love  they  had  sought  for  vainly.  She 
enly  knew  that  at  last  she  had  found  a  master  whom 
she  should  delight  to  obey,  and  all 
lowed  up  in  the  great  sense  of  joy  t! 
her  life. 

!  It  was  not  merely  a  nine  days’  wond< 
proud,  stately 


e  deer’s 


and  brought  h 


the  spot,  but  on  turning  to  se 
beheld  him  again  erec--  and 
strength  he  possessed  with 


Id  and  ran  away  f: 
;  if  the  deer  follo\ 
fighting  with  all 


to  his  feet,  and  the  keeper  came  up  and  took  charge 
of  him,  marching  him  off  with  some  difficulty  to  the 
enclosure  where  he  was  kept. 


And  I  believed  you.  The  worthless  dross 
Was  taken  for  gold,  and  with  it  a  cross 
In  place  of  a  crown.  I  trusted  that  night 
An  eye  and  a  lip,  because  they  were  bright— 
The  brightest,  you  know,  in  all  the  land ; 

I  founded  my  faith  on  the  treacherous  sand, 
And  a  dark  wave  swept  it  away.  Ah  well ! 
‘Tia  over  now,  and  vanished  for  aye. 

The  gay  old  world  would  laugh  to-day 
To  hear  this  tale  of  a  reigning  belle. 

They  would  laugh  at  you  in  your  regal  pride, 
Scornful,  haughty  and  queenly-eyed 

Margaret. 

Have  I  dreamed  it,  sweet,  or  can  it  be 
You  wept  for  me  by  that  sunset  sea? 

Wept  because  we  two  must  part, 

With  your  bright  head  resting  against  my 
heart? 

Oh,  fairest  belle  in  your  dazzling  set, 

You  who  aspire  to  a  coronet, 

You  would  not  own  to  that  weakness  now, 
To  the  plighted  faith  and  the  early  vow ! 

No  rustle  of  trees,  no  hum  of  bees, 

Will  come  again  to  your  midnight  sleep— 
No  sounds  of  a  wind  where  waves  are  deep, 
No  purple  sunsets  on  lonely  seas. 

We  met  in  the  rash  of  a  crowded  way, 

No  longer  ago  than  yesterday, 

Margaret. 

Some  -wonderful  changes  the  years  have 
made, 

You  were  rustling  in  velvet  and  rich  brocade ; 
The  brow  was  pale  that  I  loved  of  old, 

And  the  eye  was  haughty  and  calm  and  cold ; 
The  proud,  curved  lip— my  vision  was  gone, 
You  passed  me  by,  and  I  sauntered  on— 

.  Radiant  still,  but  not  the  same, 

No  more  a  bud  with  the  wild  dews  wet ; 
No  longer  my  sweet  wood-violet, 

But  a  tulip-flower,  with  a  heart  of  flame. 
One  Is  enough  to  mourn,  I  know, 

Over  follies  lost  in  the  long  ago, 

Margaret. 

The  hearts  you  break,  what  are  they 
While  the  sun  shines  fair  and  the  skies 


Give  dead  leaves  unto  the  idle  wind, 

And  if  tired  of  the  roses,  why,  leave  them 
behind! 

Mine  is  tfoe  blight  and  dreary  rain, 

And  the  sleepless  wraith  of  a  wild  regret- 
Go,  strive  for  your  coveted  coronet, 

1  have  the  loss— you  may  take  the  gain ! 


ing  softly  again  and  again  the  cherub 


Oh !  love  of  a  mother,  thou  art  beautiful !  Thou 
art  the  one  great  thing  -which  will  keep  purity  in  a 
heart  which  all  else  may  degrade.  The  world  may 
scorn  and  scoff  till  it  is  hardened,  and  adversity 
may  steep  it  in  the  bitterest  dregs  of  hate  and  evil. 
But  far  away  in  that  cell  where  dwells  the  natural 
instinct,  it  is  pure  and  spotless  as  the  snow,  as  ten¬ 
der  and  fresh  as  the  rose,  bright  and  warm  as  sum- 


“My  daughter,  my  little  daughter!”  she  mi 
mured.  “  Ah,  Harland!”  and  she  reached  up 
him  a  little  white  hand  that  trembled  in  his  clai 
“The  love  I  bear  my  husband  and  my  child  glori¬ 
fies  me.  I  look  abroad  over  the  world,  and  through 
my  deep  happiness  feel  toward  mankind  as  I  fanoy 
a  Divine  Master  felt  when  he  had  sacrificed  ”  ' 

the  love  of  the  Father.  A  love  that  permea 
being  and  purifies  it  till  I  can  almost  fancy  a  halo 
above  my  head,  rising  from  a  Divine  radiance.  A  peacocks  she  found  In 
lovethat  exalts  me,  makes  me  beneficent,  self-st  “  J  |  1 


Bs  that  he  whom  the  world  courted  for  his 
wealth  and  position,  and  adored  for  his  intellect, 
should  stoop  to  a  poor  unknown.  Unknown  is 


Overtaken  at  the  Railroad  Station.  \ 
With  a  slightly  flushed  face,  but  a  pleasant  smile, 


Madeline  had 

in  contactneceMarily^A^year^ before  the  |  the  gent lcn£n -Amd; 
introduction  of  our  heroine  to  the  reader,  she  had  !  1  ®°Pe»  ““am» 

'“Oh.’ye,  sir:  bntfnghU  Butler 

brought  irreproachable  recommendations  as  to  j  thank  you  for  interfering, 


entirely  unhurt,” 

Mis.  Da-rids  in  the  capacity  j  he  said  politely. 

,1s.  kiss-  that,  spite  the.efforts  of  the  curious  tothecontiaiy,  |  fuU frankn  J  whidt  chained  the  stranger. 
*ev.”us”lifrTh0ey  could  notlook  upon  her  stately,  I  He  clasped 
Leu  aueenly  form,  aud  easy  though  cold  banner,  1  £«•££ 


and  class  her  with  ordinary  women.  Each 
observed  her  knew,  as  by  intuition,  that  shf 
longed  to  a  superior  grade,  and  must  necest 
have  passed  through  strange  scenes  to  have  reached 
the  place  she  occupied.  And  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  more  they  observed  her,  the  more  curious  they 
became,  and  as  inferences  only  could  be  drawn  in 
regard  to  her,  they  were  not  always  of  the  most 
favorable  character,  though  there  were  none  who 
openly  dared  to  insinuate  a  thing  against 
from  the  recommendations  she  bore,  had  i 
a  spotless  reputation. 

We  have  said  that  she  met  Harland  Ganive  by 
accident.  She  seldom  went  out,  when  she  did  it 
was  generally  with  her  little  girl  for  exercise. 

One  day  her  walk  extended  farther  than  usual, 
and  the  little  one  was  wild  with  delight  over  some 
park.  A  sense  of  rest 

lovethat  exalts  me,  maxes  me  oenencent,  seii-sacn-  and  happiness  stole  over  the  mother’s  pale,  pensive 
firing.  I  feel  as  if  I  could  sacrifice  everything  else  face  as  she  witnessed  the  unalloyed  happiness  of 


e  for  the  sake  of  this  precious  love  which  her  child,  and  she  sat  and  followed  the  movements 


o  need  to  thank  me,  madam.  I  ti 


passed  me  and  went  toward  the  child.  Thinking 
he  might  frighten  her  I  watched  him,  and  saw  him 
preparing  to  raise  on  his  feet  for  a  blow.  Then  I 
hastened  to  her  rescue.  I  am  very  glad  it  was  iu 
my  power  to  do  so,  for  those  follows  strike  bard.” 

Without  allowing  her  to  make  a  reply  this  time, 
he  held  out  his  hand  to  the  little  girl  with  a  winning 
smile.  The  fairy  went  to  him  at  once,  and  twining 
her  little,  soft,  dimpled  arms  about  his  neck,  lisped 
sweetly : 

“  Does  she !  Why,  you  darling !  What  an  affec¬ 
tionate  little  thing  she  is !  Tell  me  your  name,  my 
love  r” 

“  Mamma  tall  me  Pet.” 

“  Pet !  Well,  that  is  a  sweet  name.  W  ill  you  let 
me  call  you  Pet,  too  !’> 

“  ’Es,  oo  may  tall  me  Pet.  ’Et  me  tiss  oo.” 

She  put  her  little  rosy  lips  to  his  and  then  utter¬ 
ing  a  little  “  dere”  of  satisfaction,  returned  to  her 
|  mother. 

I  it  was  this  accident  which  had  thrown  Madeline 
|  in  contact  with  Harland  Graive.  Mother  and  child 
both  charmed  him.  He  sought  to  make  her 
I  acquaintance,  and  at  length  succeeded.  The  result 
;  was  what  has  been  seen.  The  combined  charms  of 
;  mind  and  person  enthralled  him,  and  he  never 
rested  till  he  had  made  her  his  wife.  All  the  ob- 
;  jeetions  she  raised  melted  before  1 
great  love. 


As  his  wife  she  should  no  longer  b 
move  in  his  world,  its  queen. 

It  was  thus  that  he  combatted  her  till  6he  yielded. 


life,  but  looked  upon  her,  felt  her  goodness  and 
purity,  and  generously  forcbore  to  pain  her  by 
qnestions  which  she  might  not  wish  to  answer. 

CHAPTER  IT. 

j  Several  months  had  passed  away,  and  Madeline 
was  quietly  settled  at  last  in  her  home.  The  gi  eat 
1  furore  of  balls,  parties,  matinees  and  levees  were 
I  over.  She  felt  relieved  and  glad  t« 

}  the  light  of  her  own  fir’5-  ' 
happiest,  and  her  life  s 


felt  that  both  wer 
2med  each  day  unfolding  t 
a  greater  and  richer  magnitude  in  its  warmth.  A 
nearly  as  possible,  these  two  great,  noble  hcait 
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at  the  late  Great  International  Exhibition,  London. 
There  were  two  hundred  and  sLxty-nlno  pianos  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  entered  for  competition. 

Tho  spcdaLcorrespondcut  of  the  New  York  Times 
t  by  the  Jurors  is 
to  the  point  thar 
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’RANK  LESLIE’S  LADIES’  MAGAZINE 
contains  the  Fashions  long  before  they 
appear  in  other  periodicals,  the  publisher 
having  made  special  arrangements  with 
his  Agents  in  Paris,  Berlin  and  London, 
to  transmit  them  to  him  in  advance  of 
their  becoming  the  mode  in  those  cities, 
while  his  facilities  for  executing  en¬ 
gravings  are  so  extensive  and  perfect, 
that  he  can  reproduce  them  a  few  hours 
after  they  are  received.  Prlco  26  cents 
a  number.  For  sale  by  all  News  Agents 
and  Booksellers. 

FRANK  LESLIE, 

19  City  Hall  Square,  N.  Y. 

GIVEN  AWAY— The  last  New  Novel, 
Aurora  Floyd;  or,  the  Banker’s 
Daughter,  by  Miss  M.  E.  Braddon, 
author  of  Lady  Audley’s  Secret,  con¬ 
taining  860  small  octavo  pages,  beauti¬ 
fully  printed  on  fine  white  paper,  with 
an  illustration  by  one  of  our  best  Artists 
—mailed  free  to  any  person  forwarding 
$3  for  Frank  Leslie’s  Ladies’  Maga¬ 
zine. 
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OUR  SIXTEENTH  VOLUME. 

Tra  present  number,  which  concludes  the 
5th  volume,  affords  an  excellent  opportu¬ 
ne  to  subscribe  to  Fbahk  Lesue’s  Illos- 
sIted  Newspaesb,  the  first  permanent 
hbli cation  of  the  kind  on  this  continent,  ana 
le  model  upon  Which  Its  Imitations  ore  now 
irried  on.  The  pioneer  of  Illustrated 
[ewspapers  in  America,  it  has  led  the  way 
i  the  past,  as  it  will  continue  to  do  in  the 
lture,  combining  prompt  and  authentic  pic- 
orial  representations  of  all  current  and  lm- 
ortanf  events  with  brilliant  and  original 
rorks  of  fiction,  poetry,  a  carefully  prepared 
pitome  of  the  news  of  the  week,  and  other 
oteresting  reading  matter. 

We  have  in  the  present  volume  introduced 
,  feature  at  once  novel,  attractive  and  valu¬ 
able— the  publication  of  Prize  Tales,  with 
llustrations  by  our  best  Artists. 


This  attempt  to  call  forth  and  foster  Ameri- 
m  genius,  although  attended  with  an  im- 
„.enae  outlay,  and  requiring  the  utmost 
discrimination,  has  met  with  so  great  a  sue* 
cess,  that  we- shall  continue  our  endeavors 
—never  before  attempted  in  any  country— 
to  raise  the  standard  of  our  National  litera¬ 
ture. 

In  referring  to  our  successes  in  the 
past  year,  we  have  to  state  that,  great  as 
they  have  been,  we  shall  redouble  our  efforts 
to  surpass  them. 

Our  War  Illustrations  speak  for  themselves, 
and  proclaim  that  they  are  the  most  reliable 
and  spirited  ever  published.  We  have  had. 


every  division  of  the  army,  and  with  every 
expedition  of  -the  National  forces  on  sea  or 
land,  and  have  presented  a  series  of  Illustra¬ 
tions  OF  THE  War,  fi 


anything  that  has 
this  department,  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Nine-tenths  of  all 
the  illustrations  of  the  war  that  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  Europe,  and  most  of  those  which 
have  been  reproduced  in  lithograph  or 
oil  in  this  country,  have  been  copied  from 
Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper— 
an  involuntary  tribute  to  its  accuracy  and 
the  skill  of  its  Artists. 

Over  900  Illustrations  of  the  War,  Views 
of  Places,  of  Battles,  Portraits  of  Distin¬ 
guished  Officers  and  Worthy  Privates,  Maps, 
Plans,  etc.,  etc.,  have  been  published  during 
the  year ,  forming  a  complete  Pictorial  History 
of  the  1 far. 

In  a  word,  it  is  our  determination  to  make 
Frank  Leslie’s  Illustrated  Newspaper 
the  best,  as  it  is  the  cheapest  Pictorial  and 
Family  Paper  in  the  world. 
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Our  New  Volume. 

The  present  number  commences  the  lGtli 
volume  of  Prank  Leslie’s  Illustrated 
Newspaper,  the  leading  serial  of  its  clt 
the  world,  since  even  the  London  Illustrated 
Kews  has  never  pretended  to  rival  us  ir 
number  of  our  Special  Artists  and  the 
extent  of  their  labors.  During  the  whole  of 
this  momentous  struggle  for  National  i 


with  every  expedition,  as  well  as  with  every 
regular  array,  besides  numerous  volunteer 
correspondents,  who  have  kept  us  fully  ad¬ 
vised  of  every  incident— great  and  small— of 
the  eventful  crisis.  But  our  War  Illustra¬ 
tions  speak  for  themselves  and  demon: 
that  they  are  the  most  truthful  and  spirited 
ever  published. 

In  addition  to  these  War  pictures,  we  pub¬ 
lish  authentic  representations  of  all  currenl 
and  important  events,  local  and  national, 
with  brilliant  and  original  works  of  Action, 
poetry,  a  comprehensive  epitome  of  the  news 
of  the  week,  foreign  intelligence,  and  other 
interesting  reading  matter.  In  a  word,  Prank 
Leslie’s  Illustrated  Newspaper  surpasses 
all  others  in  its  literary  as  well  as  its  artistic 


In  our  last  volume  we  introduced  a  new 
and  attractive  feature,  the  publication  of 
Prize  Tales  by  American  Authors,  with  illus¬ 
trations  byjour  best  Artists.  This  attempt 
to  call  forth  and  encourage  our  national 
literature,  although  attended  with  enormous 
outlay,  aud  requiring  the  utmost  care  and 
judgment,  has  met  with  so  great  a  success, 
that  it  will  be  continued  in  the  present  vol¬ 
ume,  which  will  present  a  series  of  Original 
Tales  aud  Romances,  forming  a  complete 
Library  of  Romance. 

In  conclusion,  we  repeat  our  determiua- 
tiou  to  maintain  Prank  Leslie’s  Illustrated 
Newspaper  in  its  present  proud  position  as 
the  great  Illustrated  Paper  of  America. 

The  commencement  of  the  new  volume 
affords  a  convenient  opportunity  for  subsorib- 
ing  to  this  indispensable  publication. 


Latest  from  the  Seats  of  War. 
The  present  number  of  Prank  Les 
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Provost  Marshal,  his  Assistant  and  his  guard,  I 
Stoughton  and  several  of  his  ! 
a  fact,  so  complete  .  was  the  j 
surprise  that,  with  one  exception,  every  indi- 
idual  clothed  in  the  United  States  uniform 
was  captured,  and  every  horse  in  the  vicinity 
seized  and  carried  off. 

The  absence  of  Gen.  Wyndham  alone  saved 
him  fi;om  being  captured  also,  but  his  papers 
ere  taken  from  his  tent, 

No  blame  attaches  to  the  latter,  since  he 
id  returned  to  Washington  in  obedience  to 
the  War  Office,  and  his  orders  to  keep  pick- 
s  out  were  neglected  by  our  officers.  It  is 
.id  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  more  annoyed  at 
ic  loss  of  the  horses  than  of  the  Brigadier- 
General,  of  whom  he  said  he  could  make  a 
dozen  any  day,  but  a  horse  was  beyond  his 
power  of  creation. 

The  military  operations  in  the  ' 

South-west  are  more  uncertain, 
reports  from  Vicksburg  state  that 
on  the  canal  there  has  been  interrupted  by  a 
partial  inroad  of  the  river.  The  Yazoo  Pass 
operations,  of  which  we  give  a  more  extend¬ 
ed  account  in  another  column,  seem  to  pro¬ 
mise  some  great  advantages,  the  exact  nature 
of  which  we  are  at  present  not  informed. 

It  is  rumored  that  the  expedition  has  cap¬ 
tured  Yazoo  City,  and  destroyed  the  rebel 
flotilla  there. 1 

THE  WEST. 

A  dispatch  from  Cairo  says  that  a  body  of 
12,000  rebels  is  approaching  Port  Douelson. 
being  then  twenty-eight  miles  from  that 
stronghold.  The  Union  force  there  is  ample 
to  protect  it. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Advices  from,  Port  Royal  to  the  1 2th. 

Gen.  Hunter’s  great  movement  had  not  yet 
commenced,  but  a  General  Order  had  been 
issued  by  him  on  the  5th,  in  which  lie  says 
that  after  long  aud  wearying  delays,  due  to 
causes  over  Which  no  one  in  the  Department 
had  control',  his  command  has  at  length 
cheering  prospect  of  active  and  very  import¬ 
ant  service.  On  the  same  day  Gen.  Hunter 
issued  an  order  relieving  Brig.-Gen.  Naglee 
from  duty,  and  ordering  him  to  New-Y 
report  to  the  Adjutant-General.  Another 
order,  issued  on  the  6tli,  directs  the  drafting 
of  all  the  able-bodied  negroes  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  fifty,  I  tbccourVe'of  t«e  year.’"in‘ a: 
not  otherwise  employed  by  the  Government,  Btanro,  every  armful  oi  wood^ 
to  garrison  the  various  forts  and  posts,  and  |  JgJJr 

thus  relieve  the  white  soldiers  for  more  I  A  Richmond  letter  says  that  the  rural  dis- . 
active  duty.  |  trictsthcrc  are  literally  overrun  with  partridges.  They 

The  magnificent  English  steamer  Queen  of1  1 —  — *  ,hf>  apvprc'  winter,  three 

the  Wave  was  on  Sunday,  the  1st  inst.,  I 
stranded  near  the  mouth  of  the  North  San-  I 
tee,  while  endeavoring  to  run  into  George¬ 
town,  S.  C.  The  gunboat  Conemaugh  got 
her,  but  was  unable  to  follow  “ 
until  the  tide  rose,  and  then 
aground  an<J  abandoned  by 
first  attempted  to  blow  h 
plosion  only  slightly  lifted  hei 
The^Conemaugh 
howitzer, 

coming  from  her  with  a  lieutenant  and 
soldiers  on  board.  They  surrendered, 
prisoners  to  Port  Royal.  The 
go  of  the  Queen  of  the  Wave  consists 
clothing  and  ammunition;  and  is  said  tc 
very  valuable.  Several  vessels  had 
from  Port  Royal  to  try  and  get  her  off 
possible  of  her 


ed  nimd fifty francs— i 
th.  PariBused  to  be 

pednfly  fin*  theTuxurios  of  life. 


Wood’s  brilliant  engagement  closed  last 
week,  and  Mibs  Laura  Keene  baa  returned  to  her 
theatre  and  commences  her  farewell  cngjgei 


burg  and  Georgia,  illustrating  the  scei 
now  prominent  in  the  public  mind.  Our 
rangements  are  now  so  perfeetthat 
steamer  or  mail  that  brings  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  the  particulars  of4any  important  n  ili- 
tary  operation  also  conveys  to  us  our  artists’ 
sketches  of  the  same.  Our  number  to-day 
shows  the  destruction  of  the  Nashville,  the 
bombardment  of  Port  McAllister,  the  opera¬ 
tions  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo,  the  cutting 
of  the  grand  canal  opposite  Vicksburg,  and 
the  interesting  interview  between  Gen. 
Banks  and  the  Southern  planters. 


Summary  of  the  Week. 

The- week  opened  inauspiciously,  for  on 
the  early  morning  of  the  9tli  inst.  the  rebels 
made  onre  of  those  daring  raids  within  our 
lines  which  have  rendered  Stuart’s  name  so 
faifious.  This  took  place  within  twenty  miles 
of  Washington. 

At  two  o’clock  a.  m.,  while  the  small  Union 
guard  at  Pairfax  Court  House  and  a  number 
of  other  officers  and  soldiers,  among  tbe  for¬ 
mer  Gen.  E.  H.  S tough:  on,  who  was  only 
confirmed  as  Brigadier 
cither  impressed  with  the  conviction  that 
their  position  was  perfectly  secure  from  re¬ 
bel  Intrusion,  or  were  quietly  slumbering,  as 
they  supposed,  protected  by  the  National 
flag.  Capt.  Moseley,  with  his  command,  en¬ 
tered  the  village,  and#  captured  not.  ouly  the 


e  New  York  rcgiracntB  of  volunteers.  I  0u  the 
’our  months  as 
om  Big  Bethel 

i  gallantry  in  all 


-  '  '  1  yea' b  ago  was^tl to  dill officers:  President, Iiegls G& 

®  ’'excellence  did  silo  exhibit  i  VIce-Pn'Bldent^Charjcs  ®o^r?},1^1^rnca8urer’ G 

mlrriSf  j  ^WepCTfeoHjror . . . . 

-luiu.uuJlieroxecu  '  I  ’  jgggjjg|| 

finished.  She  nls< 
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Thine  eagle’s  eye,  now  dim,  shall  brighter 
grow, 

His  blood-stained  pinions  glisten  as  the  s 
His  wounded  feet  and  dust-clogged  i 


LINES  ON  THE  AMERICAN  STRUGGLE. 

BY  MARY  ALICE  SEWELL. 

Weep,  weep,  Columbia,  from  thy  banner 

The  stars  are  falling  through  the  darkening 
air. 

Sullied  thy  greatness,  quenched  thy  pomp 
and  pride, 

In  which  thou  deck’st  thee  like  a  noble  bride. 

Fallen  thy  sons,  betrayed  thy  holy  trust. 

Thine  eagle’s  pinions  drooping  to  the  dust ; 

From  soft  Pacific  to  Atlantic’s  weep, 

The  thundering  cannon  echoes  o’er  the  deep, 

While  martial  columns  tread,  and  blood¬ 
stained  banners  wave, 

Throughout  the  glorious  land  thy  sons  would 
die  to  save. 

Thy  hopies  are  desolate,  for  traitorous  hands, 

Accurst  and  red,  have  snapped  the  Union 

That  bound  thee,  many  in  one.  Oh,  sad 


Of  those  who  fought,  of  1 


No  more  a  mother’s  hand  in  blessing  rest 
Upon  the  head  she  pillowed- on  her  breast, 
No  more  a  father  grasp  with  joy  the/  boy’s 
strong  hand 

That  left  the  pruning-hook  and’  plough  fo] 


Where  vultures  cry,  i 
Midst  the  rank  grass, : 


id  loathsome  adders 
i  bloody  mounds  they 


In  dismal  swamps,  where  Chickahominy 
Rolls  his  ensanguined  waters  to  the  sea. 

On  hills  all  battle-crowned  with  smoke,  and 
red 

With  kindred  blood,  they  rest  among  the 

Unfurl  the  starry  banner  o’er  the  clay 
Which  gained  a  patriot’s  name  and  passed 

And  not  in  vain  have  passed ;  no  more  the 
slaves  shall  cry, 

For  wliite-winged  Liberty,  serene,  stands 
smiling  by. 

Englaud,  thy  mighty  mother  o’er  the  main, 
Hears  thy  distress,  thy  loud  and  deep  refrain 
Of  sorrow ;  her  giant  heart  throbs  high 
When  stormy  mists  of  battle  cloud  thy  sky— 
Then  heed  not  those  who,  Judas-like,  again 
Would  stain  with  blood  the  strong  and  filial 


Which  binds  thee  to  her  £ 


Oh,  h 


PRIZE  STORY 


THE  CRAB-SPIDER. 


John  B.  Williams,  M.D. 


Tii^o  thermal  waters  of  Spiubronn, 
Hundsruck,  a  few  leagues  from  Pirmeseus,  enjoyed 
formerly  a  magnificent  reputation.  All  the 
habitants  of  Germany  who  were  afflicted  with  g 
or  gravel  visited  them.  The  savage  aspect  of 
country  did  not  repel  them;  they  took  up  tl 
residence  in  the  pretty  little  cottages  at  the  hot! 
of  the  defile,  they  bathed  in  the  cascade  which  fell 
in  large  sheets  of  foam 
rocks,  they  drank  two  or  three  glasses  of  mineral 
waters  daily,  and  the  doctor  of  the  place,  Daniel 
Haselnoss,  who  distributed  bis  prescriptions  in 
£  large  periwig  and  chestnut-colored  coat,  had  a 

In  the  present  day  the-  waters  of  Spinbronn  ai 
no  longer  mentioned  in  the  Codex ;  in  this  po< 
village  only  a  few  miserable  woodcutters  are  to  l 
found, 'and,  sad  thing  to  state,  Dr.  Haselnos?  has 
departed. 

The  result  was  brought  about  by  : 
strange  catastrophes,  an  account 
Counsellor  Bremer, 


You  li 


,  Frank  (he  began), 


feet  high  and  twelve  or  fifteen  broad ;  the  water  1 
sixty-seven  degrees  of  heat  (centigrade);  it 
saline.  With  respect  to  the  cavern,  covered  on  t 

halations  prevented  any  one  from  entering  it. 

And  yet  a  singular  thing  had  been  remarked. : 
many  years,  namely,  that  the  birds  of  the  locality, 
thrushes,  turtle-doves  and  hawks,  in  the  mid 
their  flight,  suddenly  engulfed  themselves  in 
casern.  No  one  knew  to  what  mysterious  influi 
to  attribute  this  peculiarity. 

In  1801,  at  the  very  height  of  the  season,  by  a 
circumstance  also  unexplained  the  spring  became 
abundant,  and  the  bathers,  who  were  walking  be¬ 
low  on  the  green  sward,  saw  a  human  skeleton  fall 
from  the  cascade,  as  white  as  snow. 

You  can  judge,  Frank,  of  the  general  fright.  It 
was  naturally  supposed -that  a  murder  had  1 
committed  some  years  before  at  Spinbronn, 

the  spring.  But  the  skeleton  did  not  weigh  r 
than  twelve  pounds,  and  Haselnoss  concluded 
it  must  have  remained  buried  in  the  sand  for  t 
centuries,  in  order  to  have  been  reduced  to 


is  very  plausible  reasoning  did  not  prevent  a 
d  of  bathers  from  being  horrified  at  the  idea  of 
ig  drunk  the  saline  water,  and  a  great  many 
he  same  e^ning;  those  really  suffering  from 
and  gravel  became  reconciled.  But  the  break¬ 
ing-up  continued.  All  that  the  cavern  contained 
of  remains,  slime  and  detritus  were  disgorged  during 
following  days.  Averitable  ossuary  descended 
a  the  mountain ;  skeletons  of  all  kinds  of  ani¬ 
mals,  quadrupeds,  birds  and  reptiles,  in  a  word,  all 

Haselnoss  published  a  pamphlet,  in  order  to  de- 
-hese  belonged  to  an  antediluvian 
that  these  remains  had  accumulated  there 
id  of  funnel  during  the  universal  deluge — 
to  say,  4,000  years  before  .Christ,  and  that, 
lently,  they  ought  only  to  be  considered  as 
and  should  not  inspire  any  disgust.  But 
|  ms  work  had  scarcely  reassured  the  gouty  when 
I  one  fine  morning  the  body  of  a  fox,  then  that  of  a 


On  the  sea  islands,  ’mid  the  snowy  bloom 
Of  cotton  flowers,  ere  long  will  cease  at  noon, 
And  night,  the  driver’s  cry ;  through  tangled 
forests  drear 

No  more  may  bloodhound’s  bay  fall  on  the 

Iu  swift  pursuit  of  those  who  panting  fly 
To  lose  their  chains  beneath  a  freer  sky. 
Then  haste,  Columbia,  haste,  the  field  pre- 


Lead  on  the  embattled  hosts ;  before  thy  face 
The  foes  shall  flee  and  find  no  resting-place. 
Treason  and  Anarchy  shall  pass  away, 

And  blessed  Peace  from  sea  to  sea  hold  sway. 


The  Baron  in  the  Spider's  Clutches. 


rior  to  the  deluge.  The  disgust  became 
that  every  one  hurried  to  pack  up  and 
r  springs. 

horrible!”  cried  the  ladies.  “This,  then, 


great 


as  Sir  Thomas  Hawerburch,  ; 
navy,  who,  according  to  the  o 
jects  in  a  foreign  country,  cut  a 


This  personage,  stout  and  fat,  with  a  ruddy  com¬ 
plexion,  hut  with  his  hands  literally  knotted  by 
gout,  would  have  drunk  broth  made  out  of  a  skele¬ 
ton  to  cure  his  infirmiry.  He  laughed  heartily  at 
the  desertion  of  the  other  invalids,  and,  installing 
himself  in  the  prettiest  cottage,  announced  his  inten- 

Five  or  six  years  before  the  revolution  of  1789  a 
physician  of  Pirmeseus,  nam?d  Christian 


at  first  inspired  me  with  fear,  and  I  could  scarcely 
get  accustomed  to  her  extraordinary  physiognomy ; 
but  she  was  such  a  good  woman,  and  knew  so  well 
howto  make  spiced  pies,  and  hummed,  in  her  gut¬ 
tural  voice,  such  strange  airs,  cracking  her  fingers 
and  raising  her  fat  legs  in  time,  that  I  soon  felt 
al  friendship  for  her. 

~  '  naturally  intimate  with  Sir 


Dr.  Weber 
Thomas  Hawerburch, 
only  patient,  and  I  soon  found  o 
originals  had  long  private  convert 
They  discoursed  on  mysterious  1 


they  had  1 

travels,  Sir  Thomas  in  the  East  and  my  tutor  iu 
America.  These  conversations  incitedmy  curiosity, 
and  I  was  always  on  the  watch  to  find  out  some¬ 
thing  they  seemed  to  hide  from  me ;  but,  despair¬ 
ing  at  last  to  observe  anything,  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  interrogate  Agatha,  and  the  poor  old  woman, 
after  having  made  me  promise  to  say  nothing,  told 
me  seriously  that  my  tutor  was  a  sorcerer. 


or  St;  Domingo,  in  the  hope  of  making 
He  had,  in  fact,  amassed  some  hun- 
d  livres  by  the  exercise  of  his  profes- 
the  revolt  among  the  negroes  broke 


I  med  not  recall  to  your  mind  the  barbarous 
treatment  our  compatriots  suffered  at  Hayti.  Dr. 
Weber  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  the  massacre 
and  to  save  a  portion  of  his  fortune.  He ,  then 
travelled  to  South  America,  and  especially  in 
French  Guinea.  In  1801  he  returned  to  Pirmeseus 
and  established  himself  at  Spinbronn,  where  Dr. 
Haselnoss  ceded  to  him  his  house  and  defunct 

Christian  W eber  brought  with  him  an  old  negress, 
named  Agatha,  a  frightful  creature,  with  a  flat  nose 
and  lips  as  thick  as  the  thumb,  and  with  her  head 
enveloped  in  a  handkerchief  of  the  brightest  colors, 
oor  old  woman  also  wore  large  rings  in  her 
which  touched  her  shoulders.  The  nioun- 
rs  of  Hundsruck  came  from  a  distance  of  six 

Weber  was  a  tall,  thin  man,  invariably  dressed 
lue  coat  and  leather  breeches.  lie  wore  a 
hat  and  shoes,  with  silver  buckles.  •  He 
but  little,  there  was.  something  of  a  nervous 
ster  in  his  laugh,  and  his  gray  eyes,  usually 
md  meditative,  would  gleam  brightly  at  the 
slightest  appearance  of  contradiction.  Every  morn¬ 
ing  he  took  a  ride  in  the  mountains,  letting  his 
horse  go  at  will,  and  always  whistling  the  same 
tune  of  some  negro  melody.  This  original  man 
had  brought  from  Hayti  a  quantity  of  paper-boxes, 
full  of  the  strangest  insects ;  some  o£  them  were 
black  and  reddish  brown,  and  large  as  an  egg, 
others  were  small  and  shone  like  diamonds.  He 
seemed  to  think  more  of  them  than  he  did  of  his 
patients,  and  frem  time  to  time,  when  he  returned 
from  his  ride,  he  would  bring  some  butterflies, 
fastened  to  his  hat  with  pins. 

He  was  scarcely  established  in  Haselnoss’s  large 
house  when  he  peopled  the  yard  with,  strange 
birds;  Barbary  geese  with  red  cheeks,  Guinea 
fowls,  and  a  white  peacock,  which  usually  perched 
on  the  garden  wall,  and  shared  with  the  negress  the 
lmiration  of  the  mountaineers. 

If  I  enter  into  these  details,  Frank,  it  is  because 
they  recall  to  me  my  youth.  Dr.  Weber  was  at  the 
time  my  cousin  and  my  tutor,  and  on  his 
return  to  Germany  he  took  charge  of  me  and  took 
live  with  him  at  Spinbronn.  Black  Agatha 


gular  influence  on 

man,  usually  so  gay.and  always  ready  to  be  amused 
at  nothing,  would  tremble  like  a  leaf,  if  by  chance 


they  have  on  my  history. 

I  have  told  you  that  birds  rushed  into  the  cavern 
as  well  as  larger  animals.  After  the  departure  of 
the  visitors,  some  old  inhabitants  of  the  village  re- 

who  had  lived  with  her  infirm  grandmother  in  a 
cottage  on  the  mountain’s  side,  had  suddenly  dis¬ 
appeared  fifty  years  before.  She  had  left  in  the 
morning  to  seek  herbs  in  the  forest,  and  no  one  had 
ever  seen  or  heard  anything  of  her  again.  Two  or 


It  was  now  evident  to  everybody  that  the  skeleton 
which  had  fallen  from  the  cascade  and  over  wh\ch 
Haselnoss  had  wasted  so  many  fine  phrases,  was 
no  other  than  that  of  Louise  Muller. .  The  poor 
young  girl  had,,  no  doubt,  been  attracted  in  the 
gulf  by  the  mysterious  influence  which  acted  daily 
i  more  feeble  creatures. 

What  was  this  influence  ?  No  one  knew ;  but 
e  inhabitants  of  Spinbronn,  superstitious  as  are 
l  mountaineers,  pretended  that  Satan  inhabited 
e  cavern,  and  terror  spread  through  the  neighbor- 


One  afternoon  in  July,  1802,  my.  c< 
gaged  in  newly  classifying  his  insect 
boxes.  He  had  taken  many  curious 
ing  before.  I  was  near  him.  holding 
lighted  c . * 


i  Sir  Thomas  Hawert 
Cry  day  in  his  ride 
i  prattle  English, 


inking  red-bc 
Sir  Thomas 


I  was  very  intimate  v 
and  accompahied  him 
pleased  him  to  hear 
ished  to  make  of  me, 

When  he  had  ticketed  all  his  butterflies,  Dr. 
reber  atlast  opened  the  hox  containing  liis  largest 
sects,  and  said : 

“  I  caught  yesterday  a  magnificent  horn-beetle, 
the  great  lucanus  cerous  of  the  oaks  of  the  Hartz.  It 
this  peculiarity,  the  right  fang  is  bifurcated  in 
branches.  It  is  a  rare  specimen.” 
t  the  same  moment  I  presented  the  needle  to 
,  and  as  he  pierced  the  insect  in  order  to  fix  it 
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“Oh!  that's  it,  is  it?"  said  Jan,  when  his  eyes 


to  speak  for  terror.  • 

tJ  rf  6  |t’«  not  the  gas,”  returned  Jan,  exau 


^ntr:-L,aimedMi,,Dehor„h,, 


XS  Mas?ingbhd!CSe  ““  **" 

?on  ‘‘Yes.  But  he  came  down  again.  He  is  in  bed 

^  ^  “Where’s  the  codteU  P'^InqldreT  MnMassing- 

ical  I  suppose,  at  the  tinfe  of  U^sVcing^pened1?” 

when  he  should  get  to  Australia.  John  Massing- 
birdwaa  tanking  of  this  as  he  sat^ now,  smoking 

and  also7  what  I  got  rid  of  while  the  estate  was  in 
my  hands. 

raid  on^thc  subject  of  the  nbstreetfon°and°itsf  guilty 

"  “  Yes‘l“ a”7  “ad  a  score  to  pay  off  as  big  as 

can  he°paid  offZere?  wM  b e' ” 

Lionel  ‘lookedThim  in'surprise,  his  manner 

rete  fellow?”  alun 

have  I  been  on  the  point  of  clearing  myself  of  the 

ded,  “You’ll  accord  me  houseroom  for  a  bit  longer, 

though,  won't  you  f” 

ing  “I  will  accord  it  you  as  long  as  you  like,”  re- 

pHed^ Lionel,  in  the  warmth  of  his  heart.  • 

Don^/y^perceWe?^001'1110  ^°Ut ^  yJ"d°r' 
plied  Znerr'eYon°artapdZng  taZZneJm 

red  bar  to  ifwas  Sibylla,  i  am  not  sorry  the  thing’s 

^“W'speak  unknown  one,  them  Ib  was 

n  a  Ishonld  not  give  up  to  you!  Lionel,  and  be  offtov" 

* 

le  “  I  do  ™t  mdSuf  you!°WsiSdlfo“el.  “  In 
what  way  are  you  in  my  debt?” 
yes  (  “Letit  now/’  returned  John.  “I  may 

1 "  Ltonel°smW?re  ' 

It  nevhr  struck  me  then  to  suspeebthltit  cmtidYe 
any  one  of  us  three,  who  had  been  in  the  quarrel 

s!''  ^sSES HKSir 

£e  conctudedTSZ  ZsstogZ  "'m^in"’’ 

with  Bachel.  I  knew  that  I  had  had  no  finger  in 
the  pie  i  I  had  no  cause  to  think  that  you  had ,  and 
as  to  Fred  I'd  as  soon  have  suspected  staid  old 

beyond  Ytruer’s  Pride,  I  did  not  tkink  Rlehel 

He  stopped  to  take  a  few  whiffs  at  his  pipe  and 

“  gsfesaf 

do^^o^h/^on^^feT^^^^e^'^v^iis^n^ht*' 

looking  about  and  talking!  I  saw  on  the  very  brink 
of  the  pond,  partially  hidden  in  ths?  grass— in  fact 

“  Pride'!”" 

of  And  so,  the  trouble Z^e  uncertainty,  the  ups 
md  and  the  downs,  the  turning,  out  and  the  changes 

■'  >1  Mid  It  V, Tiler'!  Pri'dc.ZuZstute^Zs’ 

| 

FXi 

f'“di,npdrovcmonts' irl  Lionei’s°ronscVeanete 

n-  see  his  mother.  Luke  had  be°eudoing  well'  at  the 

,y 

in  too  old  for  it,  she  urged.  But  she  could  not  turn 

'  fbZfrighUo  tZgieJ^enreSrS“dreretu°et 

'  of  the  estate.  He  was  in  the  position  of  one  who 

“/l 

{f; 

Vllo  s  s 

^  I 

?t  has  nothing.  It  was  Lionel  who  had  found  means 
f<?r  all ;  fbt  his  expenses,  his  voyage,  for  a  purse 

*IAP  OF  THE  OGEECHEE^KlVEtl,  GEOr.GIA,  SlldWING 

SjS2S?S55H 

“To  he  sure  it  was.  To  have  shown  that  as 

Anfl'Tpul'fyCg 

5SS5SS 

Bl“pfd youVss™  e  I  threw  her  into  tho  pond?” 


iHwSlSH 

SSr^HH^fcS 


on  my  way.  A  pretty  state  of  things,  was  it  not, 
Lionel,  to  have  one's  projects  put  an  end  to  in 


■H* 
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CAVALRY  COMBAT  AT  KELLEY’S 
FORD,  VIRGINIA. 

The  first  stand-up  cavalry  fight  on  a  large 
scale  took  place  at  Kelley’s  Ford,  on  the 
Rappahannock,  on  St.  Patrick’s  Day.  To 
the  Union  Gen.  Averill  and  the  daring  rebel 
Gen.  Fitzhugli  Lee  belong  the  chief  honors 
of  this  brilliant  afl’air.  The  facts  are  briefly 
these.  On  the  16th  of  March  a  cavalry  force 
numbering  about  1,800  men,  with  a  light 
battery,  proceeded  up  the  Rappahannock  on 
a  reconnoissance,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  if  the  rumor  that  the  enemy 
had  made  a  strong  advance  upon  our  right 
was  true.  Finding  no  trace  of  the  enemy 
on  the  left  or  north  bank  of  the  river*  they 
bivouacked  for  the  night,  resolving  to  move 
across  on  the  following  morning  at  Kelley’s 
Ford,  six  miles  below  the  Orange  and  Alex¬ 
andria  railroad.  Everything  being  in  readi¬ 
ness,  the  movement  commenced  at  half-past 
seven  a.  m.  The  wily  enemy  seemed  to  be 
fully  prepared  for  the  expedition,  and  were 
ready  with  a  large  picket,  protected  by  abat- 
tis,  earthworks,  etc.,  to  defend  the  ford  to 
advantage.  When  it  is  known  that  at  this 
point  only  two::  men  can  ford  the  river 


reckless  bravery.  Once  across  the  river,  a 
regular  cavalry  and  artillery  fight  took  place 
between  Gen.  Averili’s  command  and  the 
rebel  forces  under  the  command  of  Gens. 
Stuart  and  Fitzhugh  Lee,  and,  for  once  du¬ 
ring  tliis  war,  there  was  a  fair  cavalry  fight. 
The  forces  opposed  to  each  other  were  about 
equal  in  numbers,  and  similarly  appointed 
and  equipped.  The  rebels,  made  desperate 
by  the  advance  of  Union  troops  across  the 
Rappahannock,  and  upon  soil  which  they 
have  recently  sworn  to  defend  with  their 
last  drop  of  blood,  disputed  every  rood  of 
ground.  Again  and  again  they  charged  upon 
our  lines  formed  in  echelon,  and  as  often  were 
they  repulsed  in  the  most  gallant  manner. 
When  our  men  charged  upon  the  enemy’s 
lines,  it  was  done  with  such  impetuosity 
that  successful  resistance  was  impossible. 
Sword  in  hand,  they  dashed  upon  the  foe, 
who,  after  attempting  to  stand  up  against 
the  first  charges,  doggedly  retired  before 
them.  All  day  the  fight  lasted,  at  intervals, 
and  for  between  four  and  five  hours,  at  one 
point,  so  determined  was  the  resistance,  it 
was  difficult  to  determine  which  side  would 
ultimately  gain  the  victory,  so  nearly  bal¬ 
anced  was  the  conflict;  but  when  after  a 
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EDWARD,  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 
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LESLIE’S  ILLUSTRATED 
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The  chief-magistrate  descended  the  6tafts  in  a  ;  His  eyes 
meditative  mood,  and  then  gathering  up  his  papers,  ;  lips  were  covered  with  a  bl 
without  asking  a  single  question  more,  he  ex-  ,  I  had  scarcely  lighted 
claimed,  casting  a  look  of  contempt  on  the  fat :  policemen  uttered  a  strung 


literally  starting  from  his  head, 
ed  with  a  bloody  foam. 

ndle,  when  the 


j  accused  to  prison !’ 
He  then  left,  accompanied  by  hi 
Madoc  remained  with  two  polic 


se  up.  I  saw  them  look  dt  each 
ned  his  eyes,  injected  with  blood, 


“  Reconduct 

secretary. 

The  assassin  t 
hostess,  “you  will  on  Madoc.  He 

maintain  the  most  ‘perfect  silence  on’  what  has  seconds  I  heard  him  murmur : 
passed.  You  will  also  give  this  brave  young  man  1  “  What  a  dream !  0  God,  wHat 

the  room  he  occupied  the  day  before  yesterday."  !  Then  he  uttered  a  deep  groan,  and  remained 
Madoc’s  look  and  tone  admitted  of  no  reply,  motionless. 

The  hostess  promised  to  do  whatever  he  pleased,  1  I  approached  him 
provided  that  she  was  rid  of  the  brigands.  j  he— the  man  who  had  given  us  such  good  advice 

“Don’t  be  uneasy  about  the  brigands,"  replied!  on  the  road  to  Heidelberg.  Perhaps  he  ' 

Madoc.  “We  shall  remain  here  all  day  and  all  sentiment  that  we  shodld  be  the  cause  < 
night  to  protect  you.  Attend  to  your  business  as  j  for  one  has  sometimes  these  terrible  pres 
usual,  and  begin  by  serving  us  up  breakfast.  -As  he  no  longer  moved,  and  a  small 
Young  man,  you  will  do  me  the  honor  to  breakfast  ,  blood  flowed  alongthe  dusty  floor,  Madoi 


:  confidence  < 


withu  ........  ,  . 

lire.  We  then  saw  that 
o  the  he^rt  with  a  knife. 

a  before  a  ham  and  a  jug  of  Rhine  I  “Ah!  ah!”'  said  Madoc  with  a  sinister  smile, 
wine.  Other  persons  came  in  to  drink  as  usual,  !  “the  dgjg£>has  cheated  the  gallows.  He  knew 

’  e  right  place.  You 


ad  were  exceedingly  n 
le  confessed,  was  vei 


I  go  and  inform 


and  endeavored  i 
hostess  and  Annette,  b 
speak  in  our  presence, 
served,  which,  it  must 

We  passed  the  whole  m'oming  in  s 
drinkipg,  and  as  the  policemen  were  in  p 
no  one  took  any  notice  of  us. 

The  chief  of  police,  in  spite  of  his  leaden  com-  - 

plexion,  his  pale  lips,  his  piercing  eyes  and  his  |  The  next  morning,  by  eight  o’clock,  all  Heidel- 
hooked  nose,  was  a  good  drinker.  He  related  broad  j  berg  had  heard  the  great  news.  It  was  an  event 
jokes  wi^i  unction ;  he  tried  to  seize  little  Annette  in  the  country.  Daniel  Van  den  Berg,  the  dean,  en- 
in  the  passage.  At  all  his  jests  the  others  laughed  joyed  such  a  large  fortune,  and  possessed  such 
immoderately,  but  I  remained  melancholy  and  a  good  reputation,  that  persons  refused  to  believe 
silent.  ’  him  guilty  of  the  crime  imputed  to  him. 

“  Come,  young  man,”  said  he,  laughing,  “  try  These  events  were  discussed  in  a  thousand  diffe- 
and  /orget  the  death  of  your  respectable  grand-  '  rent  ways.  Some  said  that  the  rich  dean  was  a 
mother.  The  deuce  take  it,  we  are  all  mortal!  I  somnambulist,. and,  consequently,  irresponsible  for 
Drink  and  chase  away  your  gloomy  thoughts.”  |  his  actions ;  others  that  he  ivas  an  assassin  from 
Others  mingled  in  our  conversation,  and  the  pui;e  love  of  blood,  having  no  interest  in  committing 
time  slipped  away  in  the  midst  of  tobacco  smoke  such  crimes.  Perhaps  both  parties  were  right.  It 

J  - '  glasses.  is  an  incontestable  fact  that  the  moral  being,  the 

:k,  after  the  watchman  came,  all  will,  the  soul,  no  matter  what  the  name  is,  does 
d.  Madoc  rose  and  cried  :  not  exist  in  the  somnambulist,  but  the  animal 

re  will  proceed  to  our  little  business.  I  nature,  abandoned  to  itself  naturally,  resigns  itself 
ddor  and  fye  shutters,  and  be  brisk  to  the  impulsion  of  its  pacific  or  sanguinary 
e,  will  go  instincts. 

!  My  companions  were  restored  to  liberty.  An- 
;,  appeared  more  !  nette,  for  a  fortnight,  was  regarded  as  a  model  of 
of  order.  They  devotion.  She  was  soon  sought  in  marriage  by 
drew  from  their  pockets  short  iron  bars,  armed  at  the  son  of  the  bourgomaster,  Trungott,  a  romantic 
one  end  with  a  heavy  leaden  ball.  The  chief,  1  young  man,  who  mortally  offended  his  family  by 
Madoc,  struck  the  pocket  of  his  coat  with  his  hand,  !  As  for  me,  I  returned  immediately  to  the  Black 
as  if  to  assure  himself  that  his  pistol  was  there.  ]  Forest,  where  from  that  time  I  have  filled 
A  moment  afterwards  he  pulled  it  out  for  the  pur-  of  chief  of  the  orchestra  of  the  inn  of  the  Sabre 
pose  of  putting  on  a  cap.  j  Vert,  on  the  road  to  Tubingue.  If  you  hi 

AU  this  was  done  in  the  coolest  manner  possible  Pass  by  there,  and  if  my  history  has  interes 
At  last  the  chief  of  police  ordered  me  to  lead  them  '  come  aQd  see  me ;  we  will  empty  two  or  thre 
to  my  garret.  together,  and  I  will  relate  to  you  certai: 

When  we  reached  the  room,  where  Annette  had  .  tbat  will  make  your  hair  stand  on  an  end. 
lighted  a  fire,  Madoc  swore  between  his  teeth,  and  [In  our  next  number  we  shall  pub 
threw  water  on  the  burning  wood ;  and  then,  point-  Twelfth  Prize  Story,  entitled,  “THE  GOVERN- 
ing  to  the  pallet,  he  said:  :  ESS:  A  Tale  of  the  Times,”  illustrated  by  " 

“If  you  feel  like  it,  you  can  go  to  sleep.”  best  Artists.] 

companions  then  sat  down  at  : -  ^  vx  .-y-rr.-sL-  . 


roynl^ridesmaids.  Lady  Victoria  Set 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch ;  Lady  Elma  I 
of  Lord  Elgin ;  Lady  Victoria  Hare, 

Listowel ;  Lady  Georgiana  Susan  Hamilton,  daughter 
of  the  Marquis  of  Abercorn;  Lady  Agneta  Yorke, 
daughter  of  Lord  Hardwicke;  Lady  Constance  Vil- 
ners,  daughter  of  Lord  Clarendon;  Lady  Viotoria 
Campbell,  Lady  Theodora  Grosvenor,  Lady  Ernest¬ 
ine  Mount  Edgecumbe  and  Lady  Feodorownn  Wel- 


REBEL  CRUELTIES  TO  UNIONISTS, 

Our  Aftist  at  Corinth  sends  us  so: 
cetches,  which,  for  the  honor  of  the  American  na 
e  could  heartily  wish  were  “  fancy  pictures,” 
e  compelled  to  Bay  that  they  depict  real  see 
y  are  officially 


. _ ,  especially  inteuded  for 

or  our  quartermaster  discovered  through  his 
:  .st  above  the ^point  where  thc^Arkansas 

all  the  drift  wood  just  where  the  Essex 
he  cotton  figured  in  the  sketch  attracted 


1  pulling  tl 

i, .III!:,--  ,-X 


y  io  indicate  aonger,  and  so  proi 
monster,  having  detached  the 

r?8’”  6u* !  wo&a 

,1  scenes  ,  through  the  pIj-te  „ 

ODoratea  The  clock  work  was  of  1 
le  Union  |  plate  one-quarter  of  an  i 

- - ‘""'a.  Ufaiii  not  appear  How 

elapsed  before  the  hammers 
caps.  Attached  to  the  dock 
re,  under  which  were  two  or- 
s  inserted  into  the  plate  and 

» - Japs.  Over  this  whole  arrange- 

mi.li,  iTHB  a  sheet  of  tin  bent  over,  forming  a  protec- 
gtwo  weeks  |  tion  to  the  machinery,  and  this  again  was  in  a  cloth 
the  Hackle- 1  bag jig  keep  it  clearer om  the  powder,  in  the  centre  of 


i  the  plate  w 


y  1 1 ,  ■  I  ,||' 


now  feeding  soi 

who,  with  their  «.«„  umm™,  n 

SKS’Sg  5'to!™*pplt‘'n 

-oods  and  byways,  without  f< 

-  —  — -simple  reasc 


)lew  out  the  light. 

I  then  lay  down,  praying  to  the  Almighty  th: 
he  assassin  might  come. 

The  silence  after  midnight  became  so  deep  ths 

e  watching  hies,  we  vem 


THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES  AND  HIS  BRIDE. 

We  publish  to-day  portraits  of  the  eldest 


3  evident  t 

with  their  eyes  open,  attentive  t 

like  hunters  on  the  watch  for  some  wild  l _ , 

The  hours  passed  away  slowly— slowly.  I  could  ; 


-l  .1  - - - /  j  ui  3uu,000  people.  Q^e  pruueuHiun 

my  having  heard  the  slightest  sound,  the  window  I  cross  London  Bridge  from  the  South-eustern 
was  opened,  two  eyes  shone  in  the  opening.  Not  I 

\  was  heard  m  the  garret.  •  past  St,  Paul’s,  through  Ludgate  Hill,  Fleet  afreet, 

p,”  I  said  to  myself.  :  £ie  Strand,  Charing  Cross,  Piccadilly,  and  at  Apsley 

remained^  there,  as  if  listening.  -  wMtoX 

suspected  Western  rmlway,  which  takes  them  to  Windsor.  TliiB 
— *•“  on  Saturday  next,  the  7th.  Then  on  Tuesday, 
at  V^ndBO^C^  tf11  tak®  plRce  “  th°  private 
"it  the  Prince  of  Wales  held  for  the 

e  yesterday,  was  t’  -  ' - 

during  this  reign. 

,s.  They  said  the 


something.  Oh,  how  my  he; 
the  blood  flowed  in  my  veins,  and  yet  cole 
^tion  poured  iu  large  drops  down  my 
scarcely  breathed. 

Several  minutes  passed  in  thismnnne 


ir- 


was  uorn  j*ovembeU blimBaror 
Palace, V  London.  "llThM  travelled1 1 
isited  America,  the  Holy  Land,  " 

--  »—■  carefully  ed 
u  a  religious  ea"""^ —  ia 

i  by  the  throat,  t’  - - ,M 

?  chest,  Madoc  w  ,  ^  u 
of  handcuffs.  The  IChriaUmo. 

y  one  of  his  legs,  font  to  the  Danish  throne,  omTof  Princess  Louisi  o 
scry  now  and  ihen, 

.  noor  with  a  convulsive  movement.  •  is  described  as  being  highly  accomplished,  having  rt 


Caroliha.^Thojjr  i 
region  upon  loyal 
panics  of  Cherol 
Guard  in  Knoxvi 


lends  in  that  fearfully  oppres 
tizen  s .  They  state  that  two  ci 
i  Indians  are  acting  as  Prov 
.  These  savages  act  in  the  m 
e  rebel  cavalry  scour  the  coun 

. SgKftSfi - - 


MRS.  AGATHA  STATES, 

'ho  Californian  Prima  Donna. 

!  fair  subject  of  our  present  biography, 


Verdi’s 

•ess  of  San  Francisco  a  veritable  triumph, 

~  flfc 


Metropolitan  Theatre, 
tu  ition  of  Madame  Jenny  Fcret, 
of  the  Imperial  l--  -  -  -  - 
reappeared,  witl 
former  triumph . 

The  San  Francisco  Herald  Bays 

w® "  — 

^nd  the  Bulletin 
JIrs.  States’B  vo 


l  by  percussion  p _  _ .  .. 

oved  the  power  was  thoroughly  wetted,  the  clo< 
kgvas  removed,  a  slow  match  was  applied,  a 
ile  apparatus  on  board.  This  is  the  Bikth  appai 
that  Lab  been  fished  up  by  the  Essex  wlthh 


THE  DREDGING  MACHINE,  SAMSON. 

As  everything  connected  with  the  famoui 
ut-off  near  Vicksburg  is  of  interei 


HEADQUARTERS  OF  THE  UNION  ARMY 
NEAR  VICKSBURG. 

Mr.  Lovie’s  ( 


totSffiS^hatml^fiSmud^ndSM^wMcE 

throws  shade.  Tin^sccond 


ship.' 


FUN  FOR  THE  FAMILY. 

The  ladies  of  the  congregation  of  Dr. - , 

Edinburgh,  lately  determined  to  present  the  Doctor 
with  a  pulpit  gown.  The  Doctor,  on  th<J  Sunday 
after  it  was  presented,  intimated  to  the  people  in  the 

should  object  to  my  weAing  it  I  shon>t  pu/it  on  yet, 
and  will  hoar  objections  on  Thursday  night.”  No- 
body  camo  to  object  but  an  old  lady.  tS  ~ 
said :  “  Well,  Janet,  what  objections  have  v 
pulpit  gown?!’  “  Aweel,  sir,”  — 

Doctor  B^idd  ‘and'the ^  W‘ 


had  been  explaining  to  his 

_ ,  xdtffie^rt^0.88^  Now,  what’s  before 

e^ lower  B^to  the  yoUj  Johnny?»>  «  The  North,  sir.”  “  And  wh«t  he. 


Yankee  expectant  : 


24  April  4,  1863.4 


FRANK  LESLIE’S  ILLU 


ATROCITIES  COMMITTED  BY  THE  REBELS  UPON  UNIONISTS,  AS  COMM! 


[April  4,  1S«S.  25 


'STRATE>  NEWSPAPER. 


24.— See  Page  23. 
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Tangled  together,  the  ivy  and  rose 
O’er  the  window-sill  in  luxuiy  bloom 
Whilst  the  Goddess  of  Night  peeps  through 

Her  seductive  smile  in  liquid  light  flows 
Through  the  op’ning  window.  Covered  the 

With  dark  velvet  paper.  In  festoons  fall 
The  red  silk  curtains.  The  mirrors  in  gold. 
Whilst  around  hang  paintings  of  masters 

Inlaid  with  silver,  lie  scattered  around 
Books  and  great  folios,  tortoiseshell  bound. 
Rosewood  the  furniture ;  ivory  the  doors, 
Garnished  with  goltl.  On  the  dark  oaken 

Lies  a  Smyrnian  carpet  of  gorgeous  dyes. 

A  pearl  Neptune’s  car  is  the  maiden’s  bed, 
And  a  moonbeam  kisses  her  lips  so  red. 
There’s  a  smile  on  her  face,  and 


o  say.  I  had  not  been  there  t 
st  feasible  solution  that  I  ca 
Rachel  may  have  had  it  about  ht 

or  jumped  in.” 


had  I  after  paying  « 


Lionel  fell  into  a  reverie.  How— but  for 
mistake  of  John  Massingbird’tf,  this  revelati 
nele— the  whole  course  of  his  life’s  c' 
have  been  changed !  Yerner’s  Pride  le 
lever  left  at  all  to  the  Massingb^rds,  ii 
ly  likely  that  Sibylla,  in  returning  1 


!  Will  you  forgive  me,  old  chap  ?”> 
t  was  John  Mnssingbird  who  spoke,  interru 
his  daydreams.  Lionel  shook  them  off,  and  took  I  the 
the  offered  hand  stretched  out. 

"Yes,”  he  heartily  said.  “You  did  not  c 


ras  hopeless  to  conten 

1  things,  Deborah  and  Amilly,  a  corner  in  I  subject  of  money,  especially  v 
He  should,  of  course,  undertake  to  provide  Lionel  s  ' 
for  them,  remitting  them  a  liberal  annual  sum.  doubt  it  would  end  in  Jan’s 
In  writing  this,  fair,  nay  liberal,  as  the  offered  .  with  the  Miss  Wests ;  a 
terms  appeared  to  the  sight  of  single-hearted  Jan,  Dr.  West  would  n 
i  Dr.  West  had  probably  had  as  great  an  eye  as  ever  Miss  West  herself  v? 
to  his  own  interest.  It  was  the  result  <  f  mature  This  conver 
consideration.  He  had  a  shrewd  suspicion  that,  taken  place  at ' 
the  house  divided,  his,  Dr.  West’s,  would  £' 


Dr.  West’s  letter.  Debo 


with  Jan  upon  the 


t  had  also  received 


Id  be  entirely  true  and  honorable  in 

squally  knew  that  the  patients  woi 
unsolicited.  Dr.  West  had  not  liv 
in  Deerha 

private  correspom  _  ^ 

popular  Jan  had  grown  with  all  i 


Jan  Yerner  would  carry  on  tl 
doctor  intimated  that  she  and  Amilly  would  oon- 
i  in  the  house  with  Mr.  Jan’s  per- 
»  he  had  asked  to  afford  them  house- 
and  he  more  loudly  promised  to  transmit 
one  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  in  different 


chair.  Mr.  Jan  i 
_ .  _  _  down  i 

please,  Jan.  My  mot 
regard  for  you. 

from  Dr.  West  fi 

annually ;  but  I  fear  they  be  c 
nake  sure  that  the  promise  v 
Should  it  not  be,  they  will  1 

myself.”  -v  Jam  m  ^ 

They  won’t  want  much,”  said  Jan.  “Just  a  He  ran  his  eyes  over  it.  Dr.  West’s  was  not  a 
and  shoes,  and  such  like.  I  plain  handwriting^  but  Jan  was  accustomed  to  it. 
touse  bills,  you  know.  In  fact  I’d  as  The  letter  was  Boon  read, 
enough  for  their  clothes,  as  not.  I  “It’s  true,  Miss  Deb,”  said  he.  “The  doctor 
dare  say  I  should  have  enough,  even  the  first  year,  thinks  he  shall  not  be  returning  to  Deerham,  and 
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J.  H.  WINSLOW  &  CO. 


50,000  AGENTS  WANTED 


FRANK  LESLIE’S  ILLUSTRATED  NEWSPAPER. 


[April  4,  1868. 


W  E  B  S  T  E  K 

TT  IMPERIAL  8vo  JMCTIOKARY, 
With  over  10,000  Now  Words! 

AN  AMERICAN  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENG¬ 
LISH  LANGUAGE;  exhibiting  the  Origin,  Ortho 
(trophy,  Pronunciation  and  Ddtaiuona  of  Word..  By 


OrthocnUtBl'  lIcviBO^and  enlarged  by  Chauxcey 
A.  Goodrich,  Professor  in  Yule  College.  With 
SYNONYMS,  Pronouncing  Vocubulurie.  of  Scripture, 
Classical  and  Geographical  Names,  und  on  APPEN¬ 
DIX  oforerlO.OOONcw  Words. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  *  CO., 

Philadelphia 


GOLDEN  RULE  UoFFEE 

AND  SPICE  MILLS,  SELL 
Young  Java  Coffee  at  34  cents. 
maricaibo  "  ■  28 

RIO  "  „  J*  „ 

FAVORITE  20 

Golden  Buie  16 

In  1  pound  PacteagOH^fiOjiou ud(Mn  B^or.^ 
A'“>sl5?c  of piK'  required  at  the  sornepriocs. 

price..  Send  your  order  add  give  it  *  ir 

satisfactory,  the  Mney  will  be  rclurn  a  py 


t  City. 


t'.’c  Franklin  Squi 


“BIG  THING!5’ 

SOLDIERS  AND  AGENTS,  Bend  $1  for  a  sampl 
uf  ,  ],o  Eli,  TIlIMi  ROOK.  A'l.lrcps 
°  o  CHAS.  A.  BALDWIN,  Arkport,  N.  Y. 


’  XVZOOBsE’S  &.  POSJB’S 

CARTRIDGE  REVOLVERS ! 


J.  W.  STORES,  Agt., 

256  Broadway. 

SMITH  &  WESSON  having  obtained 
the  U.  S.  CourtB  establishing  their  right 
Brds^he’tdrovo’khids^eaSi  Oire^length..  four,  tire 

and  six  inch,  all  carrying  3.  &  W.’fl  No.  2  Cartridges. 


FAIRBANKS’S 

SCALE  WAREHOUSE 

REMOVED 


Housekeeper  (to  Buttono)- 


VERY  BAD  CHANGE. 

‘  Where  have  you  been  so  long. 


Buttons— “  Waiting  for  change—  (hie)— they  hadn't  any— (hie.)— had  to  i 


tedV^atch,  Lever  Cap,  — „ -  .  - 

ld*SUver^  same  as  oboyeu  $5?VCH  AS.  pTnORTON 


SPONSALIA  KIIIiMNBRV  ROOMS, 

MADAME  BENEDICT,  of  Rue  de  la  Paix,  Paris, 
has  the  honor  to  announce  that^on  the  2Cth,^27th  and 
Rooms  ot  ^Waverley^lace.  This  establishment  wiU 

oT  MOURNING 


dhrt  TC  $5  PER  DAT  I- Agents,  local  and  travel- 
©Z  linjr,  wanted  everywhere.  ^  Business ^noratii^ 


i board  the  A 
ACCURATE  I  ^  SPIRITED  M 


E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY,  601  Broadway. 
-Don’t  confound  this  with  a  picture  advoi 
a  cheaper  price,  copied  from  a  lithograph. 


FROM  No.  189  BROADWAY  TO 

No.  252  BROADWAY, 

DIRECTLY  OPPOSITE  THE  CITY  HALL. 

Pimples,  Blotches,  Tan,  Freckles,  &c. 

Chapman's  Recipe  for  the  permanent  Remc 


DR.  THOS.  F.  CHAPMAN, 
PRACTICAL  chemist, 

831  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


A  SPECULATION. 


NEW  SPRING  FASHIONS. 

THE  OPENING  OF  THE  SEASON. 

The  Greatest  Number  ever  Published. 

120  SPLENDID  PLATES 

Of  the  Fashions,  being  twice  as  many  as 
those  contained,  in  all  the  rest  of  the 
other  Ladies’  Magazines  combined. 

The  Latest  Paris  and  London  Modes. 

The  forthcoming  number  for  May  of 

FRANK  LESLIE’S  LAM’S  MAGAZINE 

!  j  Will  appear  in  a  superb  Illuminated  Cover, 
igpjjl  with  a  double  page  Steel  Fashion  Plate, 

the  largest  ever  published  iu  America, 
beautifully  engraved  and  colored,  repre- 
senting  the  most  exquisite  costumes  of 
the  Fashionable  World,  besides  120 
Splendid  Illustrations,  with  carefully 
prepared  descriptions. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  numerous  en¬ 
gravings,  illustrative  of  the  Romances, 
Tales,  Poetry  and  other  Literature,  etc. 
Miss  Braddon’s  new  Romance  of  “John 
Marchmont’s  Legacy”  is  now  publishing 
in  this  the  leading  Magazine  of  Fashion 
in  the  world.  Price  25  cents  each  num- 


GIVEN  AWAY— The  last  New  Novel, 
Aurora  Floyd  ;  or,  the  Banker’s 
Daughter,  by  Miss  M.  E.  Braddon, 
author  of  Lady  Audley’s  Secret,  con¬ 
taining  360  small  octavo  pages,  beauti¬ 
fully  printed  on  fine  white  paper,  with 
an  illustration  by  one  of  our  best  Artists 
— mailed  free  to  any  person  forwarding 
$3  for  Frank  Leslie’s  Ladies’  Maga- 


mery  Packages.  Containing  Fine  Writing 
Materials,  Gnmes,  Likenesses  of  Heroes,  Camp  Coin- 
8,  Hints,  Receipts,  Fancy  and  useful  articled, 
rifts  of  Jewellery,  etc.,  etc.,  worthover  $L for 
ng  for  a  present  to  your  friend  in  the  Army. 
Every  Soldier  wants  one,  and  no  Family  should  be 
—“bout  them.  Soldiers  in  Camp  can  act  as  Agents, 
make  money  fast.  A  Splendid  .Watch,  war- 

kages  in  endless  variety  and  at  all  prices.  Agents 
ited  all  through  the  Country Send  for^NEW 
Circulars 


Howard  Association, ^Philadelghia^ 

vetanM^re*  of  charge  Address  DR.  J.  SKIAjLiw 
HOUGHTON,  HO^ 


A  Beautiful  Microscope  for  28  cl  _ 

ifSsSI  =i= 


SECOND  EDITION. 

Now  Ready  for  APRIL,  Price  10  Cents, 


It  of  Whiskers  in  less  tl 


WHEELER  &  WILSON’S 


at  $24,  $30.  $36  and 

n  DOZEN. 

SELF-MEASUREMENT  FOR  SHIRTS. 
Tinted  directions  for  Belf-measurement,  list  of  prices, 
ad  drawings  of  different  Btyles  of  shirts  and  ooUars 
ent  free  everywhere. 

French  Flannel  Army  Shirts,  $24,  $27,  $30 


$40  a  Month,  expenses  paid.  For  particulars,  ad¬ 
dress  (with  stamp)  HARRIS  BROS.,  Boston,  Mass, 


Stammering. 


.0,000  Agei 

t  CO.’S  Nonce 


ents  Waatod^See  S.  M.  WARD  addr 


ondon  News  of  Augnst  2,  II 

Philadelphia,  s - 

ing,  the  effect  of  which  on  an  individual  s 
really  remarkable." 

~  imphlets  and  drawings  describing  the  sam 
H.  C-  L.  MEAR8,  277  W.  23d  Street,  Ne 
P.  O.  Box  6076.  390-10 


CONTAINING 

r i  humorous 

ENGRAVINGS, 

Pages  of  the  Pleasantest  Reading  in  the  World, 

feet  JKIange  of  Wit,  Humor  and  Fiction— for  thB 
Camp,  the  Fireside,  the  Railroad  and  the  Steamboat. 

Sold  Everywhere. 
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THE  MARRIAGE  Ob'  ALBERT  EDWARD,  PRINCE  OP  WALEb. 


SOLEMNIZED  TUESDAY, 


THE  PRINCESS  ALEXANDRA. 


RATED  NEWSPAPER. 
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50,000  AGENTS  WANTED 
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GOLDEN  RULE  COFFEE 

AND  spice:  mills,  sell 
Young  Java  Coffee  at  34  cents. 
MARICALBO  “  “  28 


In  1  pound  Packages.  50  pounds  in  a  Box. 
Also  by  the  barrel  or  half barrel|  loose^oMn  any 

other  offered  the  market^-at  the  respective 

prices.  Send  your  order  and  give  it  a  trial— and  if  not 
,  the  money  will  be  refunded  by  us  or  one 


itS  &  CO.,  Proprietors  and 
:  Pearl  St.  (Franklin  Square), 


le,  Consumption.  Sufferers  with  any  Throat 
Affection  should  obtain  tl  ~ 
s  efficacy  at  once.  Delays 


Read  Miss  Braddon’s  New  Romance, 
ELEANOR’S  VICTORY, 

In  the  present  number  of 

Frank  Leslie’s  Illustrated  Paper. 
Page  45. 


To  sell  our  New  Prize  Packet, 

"TOM  THUMB  PACKET,” 

Containing  Stationery,  and  a  fine  Card  Portrait _ 

of  the  Lilliputian  couple,  suitable  for  Albums.  Great 
inducements  offered.  A  splendid  Photographic  A1 
bum  given  with  every  100  Packets.  Send  Tor  our  Cir 
cular  containing  full  particulars  of  our  Prize  ant 
Stationery  PacketB.  Also, 

ARMY  I’UIMTDI.IO. 

PAPER  AND  ENVELOPES  at  very  low  prices 
for  cash.  GEO.  S.  HASKINS  &  CO. 

o  36  Beekman  Street,  N.  Y. 


SPONSALIA  MILLINERY  ROOMS, 


MADAME  BENEDICT,  of  Rue  de  la  Paix-,  Paris, 
solicits  all  who  desire  novelty  and  elegance  in  Milli¬ 
nery  combined  with  economy,  to  visit  her  New 
Branch  Establishment  at  12  Waverloy  Place,  where  a 
large  and  beautiful  assortment  iB  always  on  view— a 
distinct  department  for  every  description  of  MOURN¬ 
ING  MILLINERY  and  ornamental  Bijouterie  is  made 
a  prominent  feature.  o 


STERLING’S  AMBROSIA 


mm 


mm 


Street,  N.'  ....  _ 

"  late  Great^ International^  Exhibition,  London. 

•tseofthe°woUrld  entered  for  Competition?8  r°m 
special  correspondent  of  the  Now  York  Times 
jssrs.  Steinway’s  ei 
emphatic,  and  stronger  t 


She  best  and  cheapest  Mioro- 
te  world  for  general  uBe.  It 
requires  no  focal  adjustment,  magnifies 
ibout  100  diameters,  or  10,000  tf - ' 


A  SPECULATION. 

AGENTS  AWE  SOLDIERS, 

i nd  stationery  Packages.  Containing  Fine  Writing 
Materials,  Games,  Likenesses  of  Heroes,  Camp  Com¬ 
panions,  Hints,  Receipts,  Fancy  and  useful  articles, 
Rich  Gifts  of  Jewellery,  etc.,  etc.,  worth  over  $1.  for 
only  25  cents.  Unique,  valuable  and  ustfUl.  Just 
the  thing  for  a  present  to  your  friend  in  the  Army. 
Every  Soldier  wants  one,  and  no  Family  should  bo 
without  them.  Soldiers  in  Camp  can  act  as  Agents, 
and  make  monoy  fast.  A  Splendid  Watch,  war¬ 
ranted  as  a  perfect  timekeeper,  presented  free  to  all 
who  aot  as  Agents.  Profits  immense.  Sales  quick. 
Packages  in  endless  variety  and  at  all  prices.  Agents 
wanted  all  through  the  Country.  Send  for  NEW 


i  Frank  Leslie’s  Lady’s  Magazine  ft 


ful  mounted  objeots  for  $3.  Address 
HENRY  CRAIG,  182  Centre  St.,  N, 
A  liberal  discount  to  the  trade.  390 

las  Braddon’s  New  Romance  of 
ELEANOR’S  VICTORY 
Is  commenced  in  this  paper— page  45. 


Lrmy  Watches.-A  Beautiful  Engraved  G 
ted  Watch,  Lever  Cap,  small  size,  English  tn 

Us,  perfect  tlmek -  * —  v - g  figj 

A  Solid  Silver, 


re,  $7. 
ETON  &  C 


SOLDIERS  AND  AGENTS,  send  $1  for  i 
3  BIG  THING  BOOK.  Address 

CHAS.  A.  BALDWIN,  Arkport 


MOORE  S  A  POKE  S 

CARTRIDGE  REVOLVERS! 


J.  W.  ST0RRS,  Agt., 

236  Broadway. 

SMITH  &  WESSON  having  obtain 
tbo  U.  S.  Conrte  establiahinethelr  right 
ridge  Revolvers  loading  at  the  breech,  nc  .  - 


Beantifblly  Illustrated, 

ELEANOR’S  VICTORY, 

Miss  Braddon’s  New  Romance.  See  page 
45  of  this  paper. 


FAIRBANKS’S 

SCALE  WAREHOUSE 

O  V  E  D 


ing  out,  or  from  turning  prematurely  gray,  causing 
it  to  grow  thick  and  long.  It  is  entirely  different 
from  all  other  preparations,  and  can  be  relied  on. 
DR.  H.  H.  STERLING,  493  Broadway,  New  York 
For  sateby  Druggists.  Put  up  in  a  box  containing 


FROM  No.  189  BROADWAY  TO 

No.  252  BROADWAY 

DIRECTLY  OPPOSITE  THE  CITY  HALL. 


$30.  $36  and 
$42  PER  DOZEN- 

SELF-MEASUREMENT  FOR  SHIRTS. 

Printed  directions  for  self-measurement,  list  of  prices, 
id  drawings  of  different  styles  of  shirts  and  collars 
rnt  free  every  where. 

French  Flannel  Army  Shirts,  $24,  $27, 


.  H.  WARD,  from  London,  No.  387  Broadway. 


ad  Miss  Braddon’s  New.  Romance.  See 
page  45  of  this  number. 


CIRCULAR,  CONTAINING  DRAWINGS 
PRICES.  SENT  FREE. 


NOW  READY, 

THE  MAY  NUMBER  OF  THE  GREAT  COMIC 
AND  SATIRICAL  PAJ?ER  OF  AMERICA, 


Frank  Leslie’s  Budget  of  Fun. 

Full  of  Comic  Illustrations  and  Political  Cartoons. 


A  Beautiful  Microscope  for  28  etc., 

IV/f AGNIFYING  500 times,  maUed  ou  receipt 
ItJ-  of  price.  Five  of  different  powers,  $1  Ad- 
dress  F.  B.  BOWEN,  Box  230,  Bosfea,  Mass.  o 


the  New  Styles  of 


3  Frank  Leslie’s  Lady’s  Magazine  for  May. 

Chemisette, 

5  Frank  Leslie’s  Lady’s  Magazine  for  May. 

Ladies’  Underclothes, 
e  Frank  Leslie’s  Lady’s  Magazine  for  May. 
want  to  see  the  New  Styles  of 
Underslceves, 

;  Frank  Leslie’s  Lady’s  Magazine  for  May. 

Underskirt, 

;  Frank  Leslie’s  Lady’s  Magazine  for  May 


Styles 


See  Frank  Leslie’s  Lady’s  Ma{ 

If  you  want  to  see  the  New 
Babies’ 

See  Frank  Leslie’s  Lady’s  Magazine  for  May. 
If  you  want  to  see  the  New  Styles  of 
Babies’  Underclothes, 
See  Frank  Leslie's  wady’s  Magazine  for  May. 
If  you  want  to  see  the  New  Styles  of 
Babies’  Capes, 

Bee  Frank  Leslie’s  Lady’B  Magazine  for  May. 
If  you  want  New  Designs  for  Needlework, 
See  Frank  Leslie’s  Lady’s  Magazine  for  May. 
If  you  want  a  Pattern  to  Cnt  a  Dress  by, 
See  Frank  Leslie’s  Lady’s  Magazine  for  May. 
In  fact,  If  yon  want  to  see  the  New  Styles 
for  any  article  of  Ladies’  or  Children’s 
Apparel, 

See  Frank  Leslie’s  Lady’s  Magazine  for  May. 
Jn  addition  to  all  the  above  ^attractions,  the  May 

FRANK  MSLIE'3 

LADY’S  MAGAZINE 

GAZETTE  OF  FASHION, 

Contains  the  following^beautlful  TaleB,  Biographlas, 

Cousin  Fairfax ;  a  tale,  beautifully  Illustrated. 

Lady  Caroline  Lamb’s  account  of  herself. 

The  Long  Bow. 

TheCCru*sader— a  poem. 

The  Merino  or  Spanish  Sheep— illustrated. 

The  Alpaca  Llama— illustrated. 

Diamonds— three  illustrations. 

Tried  for  Life— a  very  Interesting  tale. 

Gutta  Per  cha— illustrated. 

Chapters  on  Jewels. 

Riding  for  Ladies  and  Children. 

Marriage  Custom  In  Lower  Normandy— three  illue- 

The  Great  Champerty  Vernons. 

( i  i  1 1 1  i  t  *  Attract, ..n-a  tab-. 

George  III.  at  Windsor  Castle. 

The  Shadow  I 


TheThfe^RobeB^-poetr^.^^^  ^  8 


1 1711— illustrated. 


Increase  of  Rats. 


told  Recipes, 
beautiful  picture. 
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The  beautiful  nymph  as  she  stood  by  the  sea, 
Shining  so  fair  in  the  sun's  bright  glow; 
And  he  thought  how  pleasant  his  life  would 

If  she  might  dwell  with  him  down  below, 


And  he  sat  on  a  throne  of  shells 
Cushioned  with  mosses  and  scarlet 
And  chaunted  a  melody  strange  and  weird, 
Like  the  soughing  wind  in  the  stalwart 
pine, 

Thro'  the  silvery  strings  of  his  flowing  beard, 
To  woo  her  into  the 


Come,  my  little  one, 

Now  hold  to  thine 
Hear  what  it  says,  a: 

For  I  have  a  wonderful  tale  to  tell — 

A  tale  which  has  never  been  told  before, 
Save  by  the  waves  who  told  it  to  me. 
Murmuring  low  on  the  shelving  shore 
As  I  sat  one  day  by  the  summer  sea. 

Fare 


And  the  coral  gleams,  is  a  fair  green  isle, 
Bordered  with  groves  of  the  slender  palm 
There  the  stately  cedars  their  fragrance 
And  the  tall  catalpa  in  beauty  blooms 
And  the  still  soft  hours  of  the  night  are 
With  spicy  odors  and  rich  perfumes. 


The  citron  grows  where  the  river  flows, 
And  the  wild  vine  leaf  on  its  banks  is 
And  the  golden  globe  of  the  orange  glows 
Like  a  ball  of  fire  in  the  foliage  green. 
The  parrot  hangs  from  the  bough  by  his  beak 
The  wood-dove  mourns  for  his  mate  whei 

The  condor  sits  on  the  lonely  peak 
Close  to  the  sun  thro’  the  livelong  day. 


The  sylvan  echoes  are  never  still 
fnthis  magical  island  so  green  and  fair, 
And  a  mystical  presence  seems  to  fill 
The  vast  still  heart  of  the  languid  air ; 
And  the  streams  that  course  thro’ 


With  a  rhythmical  cadence  gently  glide 
By  haunts  where  the  woodland  fairy  dwells, 
And  the  lily  blooms  in  her  virgin  pride. 

The  poppy  hangs  from  the  ledge  in  sleep, 
And  the  climbing  jasmine  beside  it  grows ; 
The  cactus  clings  to  each  craggy  steep, 

And  the  creamy  lotus  everywhere  blows 
By  river  and  creek  in  the  winding  vale, 
Wherever  the  gleaming  waters  run ; 

And  near  and  far,  over  hill  and  dale, 
Beautiful  blossoms  shine  in  the  sun. 

Long  time  ago  to  the  shore  there  came 
A  nymph  more  lovely  than  words  can  say, 
When  the  east  was  flooded  with  rosy  flame, 
And  the  wet  rocks  flashed  in  the  dawn  of 
day; 

With  one  white  foot  in  the  waves  she  stood, 
And  one  on  a  rainbow  curve  of  sand, 
Where  the  chequered  marge  of  the  tulted 

Vhjped  down  to  the  coast  from  the  inner 


As  a  statue’s  carven  in  ivory. 

Her  wondering  eyes  had  the  sky’s  deep  blue. 
And  her  cheeks  the  tint  of  the  red  rose 


All  round  her  trembled  the  morning  mists ; 

And  the  sun  as  he  rose  and  saw  her  there, 
With  rainbow  bracelets  encircled  her  wrists, 
And  with  rainbow  jewels  entwined 


Delicate  circles  of  rainbows  shone.  | 

Far  down  underneath  the  emerald  wave, 
Where  the  pearls  lie  thick  on  the  ocean’s  j 

floor, 

A  grim  old  sea-god  sat  in  his  cave, 

And  saw  from  the  diamond  arch  at  the 


The  Pedlar's  Departure  from  Borne. 
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land  shark,  Myron  Hewes,  ca 
afore  breakfast  and  told  you 
wan’t  good,  you  tuk  down  tl 
and  shook  it  at  him,  telling  1 
your  farm  with  that  musket  ai 


i  defend  it  with 


“Father,”  said  Hezekiah,  "  I’ve  been  thinking  a 
long  time  I  would  like  to  go  an'  try  a  new  country 
—myself.  I  don’t  think,  father,  but  what  yer  boys 
ha  got  some  pluck  as  well  as  yourself— the  wolves 
wouldn’t  scare  me  a  mite.  I’m  thinkin’  you'd 
belter  stay  here  on  the  old  form ;  here’s  Jason,  and 
Zen  as,  and  Elihu  that  have  settled  right  down  here 
and  most  likfily  all’s  ’ll  stay.  .  But  to  tell  the  truth, 
I’ve  considerable  notion  ef  going  West  m  vself  to 
seek  my  for  tin.  I’ve  been  thinking  I’d  like  to 
go  a  peddlin’.” 

“That’s 


knit  yer  stockins  il 


she  drt 


wiped  off  t 


glistening  tears  that  rained  dowu  i 

“Oh!  mother!  I’d  come  back  agin,  depend 
that.  First,  I’d  take  a  few  notions  and  sell  to  1 
settlers,  and  look  around  a  little,  mebbe,  and  after 

I  wouldn’t  do  that,  though,  till  I  was  pretty 
satisfied  I  shouldn’t  get  cheated.  I’ve  swopp’d 
jack-knife’s  lot’s  o’  times  with  the  boys  at  school, 
and  never  got  cheated  yet.  If  I  should  buy  me  a 
farm,  mebbe  mother  i’d  get  me  u  wife  after  all,  so 
you  wouldn’t  feel  no  more  trouble  about  me  then, 
would  ye 

tl  Get  you  a  wife— you !  Hezekiah  Hathaway.  You 
ain’t  only  twenty-one  years  old.  IIow  would  you 
look  with  a  wife  ?” 

“Why,  mother!  I’ve  always  heard  you  say  that 
father  wasn’t  but  twenty  and  you  eighteen,  when  he 
and  you  got  married.” 

“Well,  now,  Itiah,  ef  you  do  get  a  wife,  and  I 
s’pose  you  will,  sometime  or  other,  you  mind  and 
don’t  get  none  o’  them  sprigged  up  dolls  that  set  on 
the  parlor  and  play  on  the  pianer,  but  you  jes  get 
one  that’s  got  plenty  o’  yarn  hanging  up  around, 
that  she  s>un  herself,  and  one  ct  can  spin  on  the 

go  to  the  storekeepers  to  get  it.” 

“Remember  that  I’ll  keep  an  eye  on  that, 
mother.”  And  that  night  Hezekiah  went  to  his 
pillow  and  laid  a  long  time  awake  maturing  his 


1  before  it  all  shone  a  bright  shining  tiii 
which  his  good  genius  chose  to  picture  to 
s  the  talisman  of  his  good  fortune.  At  early 
iig  his  voice  was  heard  as  he  was  descending 
airs  in  no  gentle  strain,  singing  the  following : 


Levantine  silk  in  patterns  of  six  and  a  half  yards, 
a  few  patterns  of  chintz,  a  quantity  of  calico  of 
Indigo  blue  ground,  with  dainty  little  white 
spots  — he  had  also  his  own  scant  wardrobe, 
which  consisted  of  a  change  of  linen  —  all  was 
made  into  a  bundle  or  pack,  and  the  whole  bound 
up  with  several  yards  of  bedticking,  which,  when 
tied  up,  was  to  be  worn  on  his  shoulders. 

It  was  truly  marvellous  how  much  had  been 
crowded  into  that  tin  trunk. 

At  early  morning  of  Monday  of  the  ensuing 
week  Hezekiah  was  on  bis  onward  way.  How  his 
mother  watched  him  a  long  time  after  he’d  dis¬ 
appeared  beyond  the  hills,  and  then,  drying  her 
tears,  she  went,  with  a  Borrowful  heart,  to  her 
occupation. 

Hitherto  her  family  circle  had  been  for  the  most 
part  unbroken,  her  eldest  sons  having  settled 
immediately  around  her;  but  now  her  youngest,  ’ 

%  son,  had  gone  to  seek  his  fortune  ai 
What  would  betide  bim  she  knew  not. 

our  traveller  passed  onward  with  the  buo] 
step  of  youth  to  the  great  beyond,  over  the  Cherry 
Valley  turnpike  till  he  reached  the  GenesBe. 


:  always  with  the  beat  of  fare  i 
longest  stay  was  atDeoscoraof  the  Lakes,  i 


public-house  at  this  place,  and  disposed  cf  many 
things  to  the  daughters  of  the  landlord.  Tl 
leaves  this  town,  and,  taking  a  course  south 
on  the  lake  shore,  he  overtakes  a  traveller 
road,  with  an  axe  slung  acrosss  his  shouldi 
carrying  a  bundle.  He  fell  in  conversation  with 
the  traveller,  and  found  him  journeying  in  the 
same  direction  as  himself;  his  destination,  northern 
Ohio.  They,  both  being  fatigued,  sat  down  on  a 
log  and  rested  themselves,  and,  becoming  qufte 
well  acquainted,  concluded  to  travel  together. 
They  stopped  two  or  three  days  at  Casadaga,  and 
then  proceeded  on  their  way,  till  at  last  the  far-off 
line  is  crossed.  The  travellers  have  set  foot  < 
Reserve. 


“Why,  mol 


aunt  Nabby;  “here’ 
•:  here’s  Abigail  and 
likely,  industrious 


tripping  away  in  setting  the  table,  so  as  now  anc 
then  only  to  be  visible  to  Hezekiah,  stepped  for¬ 
ward,  being  attracted  by  a  blue  silk  shawl  which  he 
Was  endeavoring  to  exhibit  to  the  best  advantage, 
at  it  with  a  pair  of  gentle 


and  purple  clouds  were  falling  low,  as  if  to  veil 
from  human  eyes  so  much  splendor,  when  at  uncle 
Tim’s,  who  lived  on  the  Reservation,  there  was  an 
unexpected  arrival. 

A  sharp  slam  was  heard  at  the  front  gate,  and  a 
traveller  came  to  the  door,  wishing  lodging  for  the 
night.  At  his  back  he  had  a  moderately-sized  pack, 
in  his  hand  he  carried  a  tin  trunk. 

So,  on  entering,  our  pedlar  began  to  open  his 
trunk  and  expose  to  view  to  uncle  Tim,  who,  in 
spite  of  a  little  sprinkling  of  gray,  he  recognized, 
Nabby  also,  and  to  an  array  of  bright-eyed 
itents  of  trunk  and  pack,  while 
display  of  tempting  articles  such 


really  there  wa 
as  Northern  0 
feminine 


galaxy  of  bright  e 
moderate  disl 
approached  ; 
followed  by  tl 


too.  Now  he  held  up  the 
their  admiration.  At  first  a 
i  gleamed 


i  kind  of  speechless  a 


1.  As  she  bent  slightly  forward  to  ex- 
closely  the  goods,  our  pedlar  felt  his 
glowing  admiration  at  so  sweet  a 


looked  up  in  unqualified  amazement, 
endered  her  more  lovely  and  beautiful 

cupation  of  preparing  the  supper  she 
rved  the  previous  remarks ;  but  being 


“Yes !”  said  Hezekiah  now  emphatically,  « Lu 
i’s  the  girl  for  me!” 

rhe  little  thing  shrank  back  much  confounded 


shoulders  by  a  manly  hand. 

She  of  course  shook  it  off  in  an  apparent  dudg¬ 
eon,  and  the  blue-eyed  little  gipsey  hurried  away  tc 


Lome,  stranger,  lay  away  yer  traps  : 
take  a  cheer  and  set  by ;  you’re  welcome  t 
we  can  give  ye.  'Spose  you  let  the  c 
Timothy,  till  supper’s  over.  Lucia  say 


So  the  chores  were  deferred,  and  t 
is  made  welcome  to  i 
When  the  meal 

n tents  of  his  trunk. 

“Now,  my  good  friends,”  said  he, in  a  despond- 
g  tone,  “  I’ve  brought  these  goods  all  the  way 
from  York  State,  and  I  certainly  shall  be  disap- 
nnintpd  if  Tmn’f  «hii  you  something.  Most  every- 


v  country  as  his  residence  h 


That  night  the  wearied  traveller  reposed  as  o 
bed  of  down,  and  in  the  morning  was  invited 

This  visit  soon  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  lea 


understood  there  was  a  man,  Capt. 
to  the  Corners,  that  wanted  to  sell  his 
could  buy  a  place,  on  a  pond,  a  few 
So  Hezekiah  had  this- place  now  in 
l  determined  to  visit  Capt.  M - at  the 


'  an  October  day,  they  strolled 
rn  till  aunt  Nabby's  dinner  of 
rras  smoking  on  the  table. 


pointed  il 
bodyv 


c  State !’ 


ow  oft  beneath  u 
ter  from  the  clay 
e  pilgrim  lift  the 


“The  village  c! 


As  morning  advanced,  however,  these  thoughts 
were  put  out  of  his  mind,  and  he  actually  com¬ 
menced  busying  himself  in  making  preparations  for 
the  journey,  which  he  had  now  fully  determined  on 
taking. 

His  old  gray-haired  mother,  with  a  well-starched 
border  to  a  very  clean  cap,  might  have  been  seen 
arranging  his  wardrobe,  while  she  would  often  turn 
her  face  aside  to  hide  the  tears  that  fell  involuntarily 
at  the  bare  thought  of  her  youngest  son  leaving 
his  home.  Yet  under  all  this,  however,  was  a  con¬ 
tented  feeling  that  he  had  the  enterprise  to  suggest 
and,  shehoped,  to  carry  out  his  plans. 

beyond  measure,  and  drove  to  the  village  to  moke 
it  required  of  those  goods  from  the  shelves,  besides 


The  items  included  jack-knives  and  no  small 

would  be  exireraely3  difficult '’for' an  Mchemist  to 
discover,  even  had  he  the  universal  elixir,  anv  verv 


'  such  splendid  articles, 
one  appeared  at  intervals  in  the  bacl 
looked  on  very  quietly  when  not  bush 
iccupations,  though  her  little  figure, 


3  Hezekiah  was  exhibitini 


fabric.  Now  are  the  hands  of  uncle  Tim’i 
daughter  uplifted  in  admiration. 

“Father,  I  want  you  to  buy  this  for  me,  it’s  such 
a  pretty  pattern,  father;  don’t  you  think  so,  mo¬ 
ther  ?”  says  the  second  daughter. 

“  But  I  want  this,”  said  the  eldest,  as  Hezekiah 
held  up  a  Levantine  silk,  that,  partially  unfolded 
and  fell  to  the  floor,  which  was  thought  to  shine 
with  a  wonderful  lustre,  although  our  lady- shoppers, 
now-a-days,  would  pass  it  by  unnoticed.  It  was 
pronounced  by  these  Buckeye  beauties  the  pink  of 
elegance,  and  the  eldest  daughter  consequently 

“  Mother,  I  wish  you’d  ask  father  to  buy  this 
shawl,”  solicited  the  third  daughter.  “Don’t  you 
know  my  old  one’s  got  so  faded  I’m  dreadful 


11  Hush,  girls !  let  the  pedlar  put  u 
t  spoke  uncle  Timothy  I-Iathawa; 


You  know,  girls,  Ihain’t  sold 
produce  yet,  nor  I  don’t  know  when 
git  it  to  market.” 


stock,  I  give  you  wonderful  bargains  on  every  on< 
se  articles.  There’s  a  cap,  too,  worked  al 
estthe  thing  for  your  wife,  my  friend;  you’t 
take  this.  It’s  all  the  fashion  down  East 
dy  thinks  of  doin’  a  day  without  them  witl 


How  much  do  y 


t  Nabby  now  approached  him — holding  her 
spectacles  up  so  that  her  vision  would  be  clear — 
our  hero  a  very  inquisitive  glance, 
hy,"  continued  she,  “we’ve  got  relations 
n  York  State.  Jes’  like  as  not  now  you 

hat !”  exclaimed  Hezekiah,  “relations  livin’ 
nn  his  seat  and  approached  the  old  lady. 


invitation  from  uncle 


which  _ _ 

Tim’s  daughters  inclusive  to  accompany  them,  a 

sought 
young  n 


joyful  1 

lay  thick  upon  the  ground,  „  _o _ 

the  party,  Hezekiah  particularly,  showed  their 
dexterity  in  climbing  the  trees  and  shaking  the 


while  the  brown  chesnuts  fell  ever 
ae  girl’s  faces  and  on  their  b 
iampered  in  every  direction  t 


on  their  return  home,  so  full  that 
by  a  strong  arm,  and  Lucy  must 
peculiar  gallantry,  to  climb  all  the 
protestations  that  she 


fences,  notwithstanding 
was  used  to  climbing  them,  am 
with  great  agility,  while  many 


But  so  it  was.  And  who  was  to  blame  for  it  ? 
Certainly  it  was  not  Hannah’s  fault,  for  she  had 
put  on  her  sprigged  gown  for  the  occasion  and  her 
Sunday  bonnet,  telling  Lucy  her  faded  blue  ging¬ 
ham  >vas  good  enough  for  her  to  wear,  and  she 
must  be  careful  and  not  tear  that  with  her  romp¬ 
ing,  while  her  sunbonnet  was  plenty  good  enough 
for  a  girl  of  her  age.  So  the  clean  though  faded 
blue  gown  had  been  worn,  and  the  sunbonnet  of 
the  same  color,  all  comparing  wonderfully  with  the 
eyes  of  the  wearer. 

The  sunbonnet  was  often  troublesome,  however, 
and  Lucy  was  guilty  of  doffing  it  and  swinging  it 
by  the  strings,  for  which  Hannah  was  perpetually 


11,  lifted  her  over  pebbly  streams,  i 
svoting  himself  to  cousin  Lucy,  v 

s  Cupid,  who  flies  about  every  wfo 
gs  and  darts,  the  latter  of  whicl 
e,  and  dimple,  a 
It  must  hiA 
sly  little  rogue  is  he. 


a  Cupid,  . 


in’s  got  a  brother  livin’  oi 
s  Hathaway— Zephaniah." 


“He’s  an  old  man,”  interrupted  the  old  lady, 
“  and  used  to  be  about  your  height  and  build.” 

Our  pedlar  smiled  at  this  juncture,  and 
Nabby  coming  still  nearer,  lifted  her  spectacles 
again  to  examine  his  face. 

“  La  me !  jest  look  here,  Tim.  You  rogue  you,  I 
b’leave  now  you’re  one  of  Zephaniah’s  sons.” 

“Well,  aunt,  you’ve  guessed  about  right’’— and 


stepped  forward  and  gave  one  strong  grasp  that 
ent  right  to  his  nephew’s  soul. 

Now  came  the  cousins  around  and  greeted  him 
itli  warmth,  upbraiding  him  for  keeping  them  in 
norancc  of  his  identity. 

Even  little  Lucia  came  tripping  to  give  her  share 
of  welcome  to  a  kinsman  she  had  never  before 

many  thaDks.  While  the  cap  worked  all  over  in 
sprigs  was  pressed  upon  the  acceptance  of 
Nabby  for  a  visiting  cap,  the  chintz  with 
ses  and  forget-me-nots  was  divided  between 
Abigail  and  Lucia.  A  Levantine  silk  was  soon  laid 
carefully  in  a  chest  upstairs  by  Hannah,  with  which 
^  pected  to  astonish  the  inhabitants  of  Stubb’s 


;  presented  to  Betty, 


gathered  around  a 
.uraerablo  of  their  New  York  kinsmai 
they  reply  in  return  to  his.  Thus  passed  tl 
long  in  the  night  the  m 
light  at  Tim  Hathaway 


But  this  is  a  waste  of  time  for  our  adventure 
and  the  ensuing  morning  the  packman  has  shou 
dered  his  burden  and  leaves  uncle  Tim's  as  tli 
bright  autumn  sun  peers  over  the  hills. 

;eeras  to  have  come  over  the  spirit  of  hi 
The  road  leads  through  the  forest,  j 
ipples  along.  He  pauses  by  the  brook,  li 
thing.  He  begins  t 


He  walks 


sits  down.  He  h 


the  moss-covered  rook,  he  searches  every  place  in 
his  pack.  Thus,  beneath  the  great  forest-trees,  on 
the  edge  of  the  wood,  he  searches  every  nook  of 
his  tin  trunk.  He  surely  has  lost  something. 
Again  he  opens  the  tin  trunk,  he  examines  each 
article.  All  is  there— nothing  seems  to  be  missing. 
But  there’s  a  deep  sense  of  loneliness  here  in  this 
deep  wood,  with  the  autumn  leaves  falliug  and  the 
of  the  decaying  year  sighing  mournfully 
through  the  branches.  He  leans  his  head  on  his 
indmusps.  Yes,  he  has  lost  something;  he 
now ;  he’s  just  thought, 
r  Hezekiah  lias  lost  his  heart.  Pity  it  is  but 
when  fully  conscious  of  it,  he  gathers  his  bundles 
together  in  something  of  a  hurry,  and  taking  the 
"  "  s  of  the  road  he  marches  on,  not  a  little 


here,  on  the  clearing,  and  then  in  a-log-house, 
is  to  sell  his  wares.  But  lie  does  not  forget 
to  call  at  Capt.  M - ’s,  who  his  uncle  informed 

He  did  not  now  make  a  bargain  with  the  captain, 


md  has  made  his  way  again  on 
or  of  New  York.  Again  he 
and  his  mother  greets  her  boy 
ather  and  mother  are  delighted 
new  -  from  their  relations  in  the  Buckeye 


noticed  a  br 
wondered  if  ; 


l  quite  a 
I  wagon,  and  when  agi 
their  hospitality,  he  i 


of  the  flight.  excursion 

irer  such  information  |  public-hc 
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Sunday  morning  as  people 

ful  horse.  It  was  a  magnificent 
with  curved  neck  and  flowing  mam 
head  so  proudly,  and  snuffed  the 
that  the  deacon  could  stand  it  no  longer — for 
had  a  great  penchant  for  a  fine  horse— but  walked 
"  where  the  man  was  tying 
i  low  voice :  “  Stranger,  li 
. .  sin'  'twant  Sunday,  how  much  wo 
you  take  for 

The  little  blue-eyed  Lucia 
woman,  an  ornament  to  the  de 

lage.  He  always  twitted  her  of  having  been 
by  the  finery  of  a  pedlar’i 


the  riddle  of  riddles? 
give  it  up. 
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DEATH  ON  THE  FIELD. 

BY  M.  H.  M'NAMARA. 

Who  shrinks  not  from  danger,  who  perils 
his  life 

In  nud’st  of  the  battle  and  madness  of  strife, 
Is  a  hero  in  all  things :  ay,  in  the  grave 
Where  slumber  the  forms  of  the  best  of  the 
brave : 

Oh!  death  on  the  field!  ’tis  the  sunlight  of 


The  tyrant  or  hireling,  who 


monthly  pension  through  an  order  on  ? 
iint&  Co.  He  left  Eleanor  atr  'the  foot 
rs,  while  he  asc 


irthe^ufe’r^The 


hem  to  his  daughter, 
will  go  at  once  to 
he  said,  gaily,  “  i 


The  blessings  the  poor  t 
enjoy; 

To  die  on  the  field  in  the  zenith  of  youth 
Is  the  proudest  of  titles— if  dying  1 
Truth! 


ELEANOR’S  VICTORY.  | " 

(Continued  from  page  77.) 


If  this  money  is  really  mini 
euny  of  it,  -if— if— you  owe  i 


i  go  back  to  Brixton  and 


vards  with  the  happy  idle  people  of  that  wonderful  i 
city  in  which  nobody  ever  seems  to  he  either  busy  | 
or  sorrowful,  that  the  made  very  short  work  of  her  ’ 
roll  and  coffee,  and  then  ran  back  to  her  little  bed-  j 
ch  mber  to  array  herself  for  a  promenade.  She  . 
came  out  five  minutes  afterwards,  dressed  in  a  black  | 
silk  maWle  and  a  white  transparent  bonnet,  which 
looked  fleecy  and  cloud-like  against  her  bright  ; 
auburn  hair.  That  glorious  hair  was  suffered  to  , 
fall  from  under  the  bonnet  and  stream  about  her  : 
shoulders  like  golden  rain,  for  she  had  never  yet 
attained  the  maturer  dignity  of  wearing  her  luxu¬ 
riant  tresses  plaited  and  twisted  in  a  hard  knot  at  | 
the  back  of  her  head. 

“Now,  papa,  please,  where  are  we  to 

“  Wherever  you  please,  my  darling,” 
answered;  “I  mean  to  give  you  a  t 
You  shall  spend  the  mor 


.  Vane  turned  upon  his  daughter  with  almost 
:  indignation. 

-ou  dare  to  insult  me  by  such  a  proposition  as 

{  money.  Am  I  so  lost  and  degraded  that  even  the 
child  I  love  turns  upon  me  in  my  old  age  ?’’ 

|  The  hand  which  held  the  banknotes  trembled 
with  passionate  emotion  as  the  old  man  spoke. 

“Papa,  darling,”  Eleanor  pleaded,  “indeed, 
indeed,  I  did  not  mean  to  wound  you.” 

“  Let  me  hear  no  more  of  this,  then,  Eleanor, 

|  drawing  himself  up  with  a  dignity 


ceived  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Bannister.  It  came  before  i  never  ], 
you  were  up.  I  am  to  call  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  Mr.  - 
for  a  hundred  and  six  pounds.  A  hundred  to  be  |  ;nto  tb 
paid  to  Madame  Marly,  and  six  for  me ;  my  |  packet 
monthly  allowance,  my  dear,  at  the  rate  of  thirty  j  He  put 
shillings  a  week.”  I  back  ii 

Mr.  Vane  sighed  a: 


s  fashion- 

I  am  not  angry,  with  you,  my 
Lly  hurt,  I  was  only  hurt.  My 
2r  known  me,  Eleanor,  they  have 

ane  put  aside  his  tragic  air,  and  plunged 
Rue  St.  Honorfi,  where  he  called  for  a 


I*  hides  in  the  roadway  as  he  went.  He  was  waiting 
Id-  j  to  select  the^nost  elegantly  appointed  of  the  hack¬ 
ney  equipages  crawling  slowly  past. 

painted  badge  upon  them,”  he  said  thoughtfully. 


Mr.  Vane  left  his  card  with  a  few  word 
upon  it  in  pencil  to  the- effect  that  he  would  call  at  I  taurant  on  the  B 

portress,  and  the  carriage  drove  back  towards  j  she  was  almost  1 
Paris.  j  own  auburn  hail 

“  Bear  witness,  Eleanor,”  said  the  old  man,  j  The  long  sale 
“bear  witness  that  I  tried  to  pay  this  money  away  |  who  looked  up 
immediately  upon  receiving  it.  You  will  be  good  English  girl  wei 
enough  to  mention  that  fact  in  your  letter  to  my  :  “  We  dine  a  It 


fortu-  j  nous  repetitions— of  dry  facts  about  Willie 
Pen-  '  Conqueror  and  Buenos  Ayres,  the  manufac 
tallow  candles,  and  the  nine  parts  of  speed 
They  strolled  on  the  boulevard  till  six  c 


deliver  them  . 


Mr.  Vane  found  a  vacant  t; 
dow.  The  house  was  at  a  con 
and  this  window  looked  dow 


a,  his  few  Parisian 
ather  shabby  and  not 
rere  therefore  likely  t< 
y  the  sight  of  a  1 


o  reputable  calibre,  and 
twenty-five 


Madeleine.  Eleanor  c 


epicure,  and  prided  himself 
irdering  a  dinner.  There  was 
se  displayed  by  him  now-a- 


:aught  him  all  kinds  of  little  diplomatic  con- 
nces  whereby  he  might,  as  it  were,  mingle 
He  ordered  such  and 


Mr.  Vane  and  his 
in  front  of  the  Palais  Royal,  and 
imed  payment  for  two  hours  and 
a  half.  The  old  man  had  changed  the  first  of  his 

six  Napoleons  at  the  glove-cleaners,  and  he-had  a  j  Charlotte  Plombieres. 
handful  of  loose  silver-  in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  so  It  was  a  long  time  since  Eleanor 
the  driver  was  quickly  paid  and  dismissed,  and  of  her  father’s  epicurean  feasts,  and 
Eleanor  entered  the  Palais  Royal,  that  paradise  I  justice  to  the  dinner,  even  in  spit 
of  cheap  jewellery  and  dinners,  hanging  on  her  I  recurre 


distractions  upon  the  boulevard  below 
|  The  dishes  followed  each  other  slowly,  for  1 
daughter’s  unresting  waiters  had  many  claimants  on  th 


i  sky  when  Mr.  Vane  and  his  daughter  left 
staurant.  It  was  nearly  night;  the  lights 
3  shine  out  through  a  hot  white  mist,  for 


Mr.  Vane  bore  patiently  with  ! 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  diamonds  and  the  I 
paste,  the  glittering  realities  and  almost  as  glitter¬ 
ing  shams  in  the  jewellers’  windows.  Eleanor  tne  res 
wanted  to  look  at  everything,  the  trinkets,  and  began  t 
opera-glasses,  and  portmanteaus,  and  china —  the  hea 

everything  was  new  and  beautiful.  The  fountain  the  day  had  declined.  The  Parisians  sitting  a 
was  playing,  noisy  children  were  running  about  li  tie  marble  tables  on  the  pavement  outside  th 
among  equally  noisy  nurses  and  well-dressed  cafes  fanned  themselves  with  the' 
loungers.  A  band  was  playing  close  to  the  form-  j  and  drank  effervescing  drinks  pert 
tain.  The  clinking  of  teaspoons  and  cups  and  was  a  night  upon  which  one  sh< 
saucers  sounded  in  the  Caf£  de  la  Rotonde ;  people  |  nothing  more  laborious  to  do  than 
had  not  begun  to  dine  yet,  but  the  windows  and  |  Tortoni’s  and  eat  ices, 
glazed  nooks  in  the  doorways  ( 

were  splendid  with  their  displays  of  enormous  j  bustle  and  confusion  of  the  people  rushing  to  the 
pears  and  peaches.  George  Vane  allowed  his  theatres  made  Eleanor’s  head  ache.  One  cannot 
daughter  to  linger  a  long  time  before  all  the  shops,  go  on  being  unutterably  happy  for  ever,  and  per- 

11U„U  U(lU6C  _ _ B _ .  He  was  rather  ashamed  of  her  exuberant  delight  haps  the  day’s  excitemenl 

When  I  last  called  on  Madame  Marly,  Charles  and  unrestrained  enthusiasm,  scarcely  consistent  much  for  this  young  schoolgirl.  She  had  walked 


Tenth  was  at  the  Tuileries,  and  I  had  . 
travelling  chariot  and  a  pair  at  Meurice’s,  besides  even  in  his  downfall.  But 
a  britska  for  Mrs.  Vane.”  1 

He  had  pitched  upon 

vehicle,  with  a  smart  coachman,  by  this  time,  and 
he  made  that  half-hissing,  half-whistling  noise 
peculiar  to  Parisians  when  they  call 


his  eldest  daughter  had  writtei 
dress  and  the  amount  which  Mr.  Vane  was  to  de¬ 
mand,  and  looked  at  the  magical  document  fondly, 
almost  proudly.  Any  one  unfamiliar  with  his 
frivolous  and  sanguine  nature  might  have  wondered 

at  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  his  manner  J  '  ~Eleanor  sprang  lightly  into 
since  the  previous  night,  when  he  had  tearfully  |  spread  her  flowing  muslin  skirts  upon  the  cushions 
bewailed  his  daughter’s  cruelty.  j  as  she  seated  herself.  The  passers  by  looked  ad- 

He  had  been  an  old  man  then,  degraded,  hunuli-  j  miringly  at  lhe  smiling  young  Anglaise  with  her 
ated,  broken  down  by  sorrow  and  shame;  to-day  |  white  bonnet  and  nimbus  of  glittering'hair. 
he  was  young,  handsome,  gay,  defiant,  pompous,  |  Au  BoiSj  Cocher,”  Mr.  yane  cried,  as  he  took 
prepared  to  go  out  into  the  world  and mold  his  place  ;  ^  place  by  ^  daughter. 

He  rejoiced  in  He  had  bought  a  ^  bouquet  for  his  button- 
mey  to  spend.  |  h0]e  near  tbe  Madeline,  and  he  selected  a  pair  of 
new  lease  of  t  wbjte  doeskin  gloves,  and  drew  them  carefully  on 
|  his  well-shaped  hands.  He  was  as  much  a  dandy 
I  to-day  as  he  had  been  in  those  early  days 


of  the  wonderful  city,  and  she  was  beginning  to 
be  tired.  Mr.  Vane  never  thought  of  this ;  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  walk  about  day  after  day, 

Englishman  do  in  Paris  but  walk  about  ?  and  he 
forgot  that  the  fatigue  might  bo  too  much  for  his 
daughter.  He  walked  on,  therefore,  with  Eleanor 
still  clinging  to  his  arm,  past  the  Ambigu,  beyond 
the  B arrive  St.  Antoine,  and  still  the  long,  lamp- 
lit  boulevard  stretched  before  them,  away  into  im¬ 
measurable  distance  as  it  appeared  to  Miss  Vane. 


the  delicious  sensation  of  having 
Every  fresh  five-pound  note  was  a  new  lease  ot 
youth  and  happiness  to  George  Vane. 

The  father  and  daughter  went  out  together,  and 
the  butcher  neglected  his  business  in  order  to  stare  j  prjnc& 
after  Miss  Vine,  ’  v  . g|g 


la  belle  demoiselle 
of  the  narrow  stre 
beyond.  Fiao 


‘  Oh,  ; 

as  Eleanor  turned  the  corner 


The  drive  across  the  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
along  the  Champs  Elys4es,  was  an  exqu 
AnrmiS*  I  pleasure  to  Eleanor  Vane;  but  it  was  even 
h’s  masters  more  ex(luisite  when  tke  carringe  rolled 


interfere  with  his  daughter’s  happiness ;  was  it  not 
shining  J  strange  happiness  to  him  to  have  this  beautiful 
ne,  and  creature  with  hin\,  clinging  to  his  arm,  and  looking 
..g  ioisc  “P  ‘h«  ™  glorified  bj-  her 

hackney  innocent  joy. 

I  They  left  the  Palais  Royal  at  last,  before  half  its 
vehicle,  and  delights  were  exhausted,  as  Eleanor  thought,  and 
went  through  the  Rue  Richelieu  to  the  Place  de  la 
Bourse,  where  Mr.  Vane’s  eager  companion  looked 
wistfully  at  the  doors  of  the  theatre  opposite  the 
great  Temple  of  Commerce. 

“  Oh,  papa,”  she  said,  “  how  I  should  like  to  go  the  evening  advanced;  the  red  sun  blazed  and 
to  a  theatre  to-night !”  {flashed  on  every  available  scrap  of  crystal; 

Miss  Vane  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  English  gas-lamps,  newly  illumined,  strove  against  I 
drama  during  her  Chelsea  life,  for  the  old  man  |  fast  fading  sun.  It  was  all  light,  and  heat, 
knew  some  of  the  London  managers,  men  who  I  noise  and  confusion,  Eleanor  thought,  upon 
remembered  him  in  his  prosperity,  and  were  glad  boulevard.  Very  splendid,  of  course,  but  ral 
to  give  him  admission  to  their  boxes  now  and  then  |  bewildering.  She  would  have  been  glad  to 
out  of  pure  benevolence.  But  the  Parisian  theatres  l  down  to  rest  upon  one  of  the  benches  on  the  e 
seemed  mysteriously  delightful  to  Eleanor,  inas-  of  the  pavement;  but  as  her  father  did  not  si 
much  as  they  were  strange.  [  tired,  she  still  walked  on,  patiently  and  unc. 

“  Can  you  get  tickets  for  the  theatres  here,  papa,”  J  plainingly. 


Mr.  Vane  had  s 


driving  the  an  in 
liked  the  dog  to 
ramble  through  t 


:  difficulty  in  j 
would  have 
heir  noontide  { 


j  green 


e  rolled  away  sue  a!s“-cu»  «  1,1  1  "  c  * 

de  Boulogne  Mr.  Yane  shrugged  his  shoulders.  |  Nelly,”  1 

ves  trembled  I  “  No,  my  love,”  he  said,  “  it’s  not  quite  such  an  :  He  hai 


e  grass, 


md  all 

ist  sky.  The  day  was 
I  hot,  perhaps,  and  had  been  certr 

poinieu  uui.  tuc  - - * - i  hotter  since  noon,  but  Eleanor  was 

“fir.  Vane  conducted  his  daughter  through  a  remember  that, 
maze  of  streets  behind  the  Madeline.  There  was  !  “  How  nice  it  is  to  be  with  you,  p 

no  Boulevard  Malesherbcs  in  those  days  to  throw  she  said,  «  and  how  I  wish  I  was  no 
this  part  of  the  city  open  to  the  sweep  of  a  park  school.  I  should  be  so  happy  in  t 
of  artillery.  Eleanor’s  eyes  lit  up  with  gladness  lodging 


French  children, 


his  spirits  under  the  invigora- 

the  gloomy  shadow  had  quite  passed  away 
Qe  1  get  many  orders  to  give  away.  I’ll  tell  you  what,  I  from  his  face, 
to  though,  Eleanor,  I’ll  take  you  to  the  Porte  St.  [  It  was  nearly  nine  o’clock,  and  quite  dark,  when 
|  Martin  to-night— why  should  I  deny  my  child  an  1  they  turned  towards  the  Madeleine  ag  tin,  on  their 
>,  innocent  pleasure  ? — I’ll  take  you  to  the  Porte  St.  way  back  to  the  Porte  St.  Martin.  They  had  not 

I  Martin,  unless - ”  gone  far  when  Mr.  Vane  stopped,  suddenly  con- 

I  George  Vane  paused,  and  a  gloomy  shadow  '  fronted  by  two  young  men  who  were  walking  nrm- 
as  crept  over  his  face— a  shade  that  made  him  look  '  in-ar 
” -  His  youthfulness  of  appearance  en-  |  “] 


you  much,  I  know,  ‘My  fended  upon 

J  ’  -mRioR  rnnt.pndpd  with 


Your  education  i 


completed.  Why  should  you  be  less  accomplished  .  /  , 

,  thauyour  Bisters?  You  occupy  as  brilliant  a 


handsome  trick,  my  fi 

which  contended  with  age.  The  moment  his  spi-  I  George  Vane  stammered  out  an  api 
rits  sank  he  looked  what  he  was — an  old  man.  |  daughter  had  returned  from  school,  h 
«  Unless  what,  papa,  dearest  ?"  Eleanor  askei' 
for  to-night,  my  li 


first,  papa,  j  positioi 


“Over  the  way,  my  dear,  to  Blount  &  Co.’s,  in  Eleanor ;  1 
the  Rue  de  la  Paix.  We’ll  get  this  money  at  once,  |  You’ll  scarcely  k 
Nelly,  and  we’ll  carry  it  straight 
Marly.  They,  had  no  occasion  to  ii 


won’t  keep  it,  Eleanor— no, 
a  cloud,  J  I’11  take  y°u  t0  tke  theatre-  : 


.o,  I’ll  i 


Madame  when  you  see 


7  poor  girl, 


.  Vane  shook  his  head, 
will  think  of  it,  my  dear 
te  of  sorrowful  indigi 
l  honorable  man,  who  rebels  against  a 


‘  I  will  think 

have  been  called  a  thief— a 
not  very  likely  to  forget  that,  I  think.” 

They  were  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  b 
George  Vane  was  very  familiar  with  t 


of  George  Vane  still 
white-walled  villa,  half-hidden  i 
el  j  avenues  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
lie  little  hired  carriage  drew  up 


Eleanor.  I  om  i  the  garden  wall 

;  time.  Unhappily,  t 
nker*8  at  home.  Mad 
:*iving  would  be  hap] 


used 

ncIMariy''Bbe  re-  ]  ■»»“•  Y 
ell  you  whet  sort  “No, 
and-twenty  years  perhaps. 

ihionable  Be] 
ie  elder  daug 

do 

;o  reply  !  nothing 


i  He  turned  to  his  companion,  who  nodded  rather 
ou  never  refused  me  any  j  sulkily,  and  turned  away  with  a  half  weary,  half 
2  so  selfish  of  me  to  ask  you  1  dissatisfied  air. 

ent  with  these  two  gentle-  •  Eleanor  looked  at  the  two  young  men,  wonder- 
tcep  it.”  |  ing  what  new  friends  her  father  had  made  in  Paris. 

■I’d— it  would  be  better—  The  Frenchman  was  short  and  stout,  and  had  a 
ie  you  to  the  Porte  St.  I  fair,  florid  complexion.  Eleanor  was  able  to  see 
j  this,  for  his  face  was  turned  to  the  lamplight  as  he 
Mr.  Vane  spoke  hesitatingly.  The  shadow  had  talked  to 
not  yet  left  his  face.  Had  his  daughter  been  less  .  dressed,  i 
occupied  by  the  delights  of  the  Parisian  shops,  the  J  glossy  am 
novelty  and  gaiety  of  the  crowd,  she  must  surely  headed  cai 
have  observed  the  change  in  that  idolised  '  fnik“  nfV 


fashionably  cut  clothes,  that  looked 
new,  and  he  twirled  a  short  silver- 
in  his  gloved  hands, 
man  was  tall  and  slender,  shabbily 


j  observed  nothing, 
mt  her  happiness.  ' 
ind  delight  seemed  indeed  t 


beginning 

,  Madame  was  not  1  of  a  new  life.  She  looked  back  wonderingly  at  the 
assistants  were  at  home,  and  dull  routine  of  her  boarding-school  existence,  j 
receive  Monsieur  and  Made-  1  Could  it  be  possible  that  it  was  only  a  day  or  two  | 


Eleanor  Vane  only  c 


r  his  forehend.  I 
one  passing  glimpse 


sounded  pleasant  to  her  in  its  novelty, 
altogether  different  to  the  French  language 
had  been  accustomed  to  hear  it  at  Brixton 
a  young  lady  forfeited  a  halfpenny  every  ti 


ELEANOR’S  VICTORY. 

BY  MISS  M.  E.  BRADDON, 


sight  of  his  darling’s 


The  poodle,  who  was  divided  in  half,  upon  that 
unpleasant  principle  common  to  his  species,  and 
who  was  white  and  curly  in  front,  and  smooth  and 
pinky  behind,  reciprocated  Miss  Vane's  caresses 
very  liberally.  He  leaped  about  her  knees  when 
she  set  him  down  upon  the  slippery  floor,  and 
yelped  wild  outcries  of  delight.  He  was  not  per- 


her  arms,  “I  am  so  pleased  to  find  Fido.  You 
didn’t  speak  of  him  in  your  letters,  and  I  was  afraid 
you  had  lost  him  perhaps,  or  that  he  was  dead.  But 


I  doubt, 


delightful  to  wake  and 
be  long,  papa  dear.  Bui 


'?•  I’ve  ordered  some  breakfast  fo 
o’t  wake  you  till  twelve.  Dress  qu 
.  lovely  morning,  and  I’ll  take  yc 

eed  a  lovely  morning.  Eleanor 
be  tawdry  damask  curtains,  and  l 
the  August  noontide  sun  into  her 


me  in  unpacking  her  box — 
neatly  packed,  by  the  way 
trouble  in  finding  hair- 


Eleanor's  Father  sends  her  Home  alone. 
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“SOME  DEEM  IT  BUT  A  LITTLE 
THING.” 

Some  deem  it  but  a  little  thing 
To  trifle  with  another’s  love ; 

To  gain  the  heart’s  best  offering, 

And  then  to  other  objects  rove  : 

But  it  has  caused  full  many  a  smart, 

Which  years  alone  can  e’er  allay, 

And  broken  many  a  faithful  heart, 

Which  might  have  thrilled  with  love  to¬ 
day. 

Some  deem  it  but  a  little  thing 
To  pass  their  humble  brother  by, 

Nor  deign  to  yield  the  joys  that  spring 
From  outstretched  hand  and  friendly  eye  : 
But  it  has  caused,  this  little  deed, 

Full  many  a  scalding  tear  to  roll, 

And  many  an  aching  heart  to  bleed, 

And  untold  anguish  of  the  soul. 

Some  deem  it  but  a  little  thing 
To  sever  Friendship’s  sacred  chord, 

And  rudely  snap  the  ties  that  cling 
Around  the  heart,  by  some  false  word : 

But  it  has  caused  a  world  of  strife, 

Where  love  and  peace  were  wont  to  reign ; 
And  many  a  year  of  after  life 
Made  doubly  desolate  by  pain. 

Oh  ye  who  heretofore  have  deemed 
These  trivial  things  as  nothing  wrong, 

And  by  your  daily  acts  have  seemed 
Regardless  of  the  human  throng ; 

.  Take  heed  how  ye  in  future  deal, 

Nor  rudely  strike  affection’s  strings, 

For  wounds  which  time  can  never  heal 
Have  sprung  from  suchlike  little  things. 

PRIZE  STOtiY 

No.  13. 


ELSIE  MONTEITH. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

“  The  compensations  of  calamity  are  made  apparent 
after  long  intervals  of  time. 

“  Th^  sure  years  reveal  the  deep  remedial  force  that 
underlies  all  fact.” — Emerson. 

I  CANNOT  believe  it.  Emerson  must  be  mis¬ 
taken.  Compensation!  Is  there  such  a  thing? 
Will  the  sure  -years  ever  bring  the  great  remedial 
force  to  me  ?  Never !  The  grave  will,  perhaps. 
Ah,  the  grave !  It.  is  all  that  such  as  I  have  to 
hope  for. 

How  the  winds  shriek  around  the  gables  and 
whistle  down  the  chimneys!  It  must  be  a  wild 
night  abroad,  especially  on  the  sea.  Oh,  the  sea — 
the  infinite,  treacherous  sea !  Why  did  I  think  of 
it  ?  How  it  must  surge  and  swell  to-night !  With 
what  a  sullen  boom  the  angry  waves  must  break 
upon  the  affrighted  shore  !  The  clouds  are  pitch  i 
black.  I  can  see  the  forked  lightnings  from  my  j 
window  lapping  out  like  tongues  of  living  flame,  i 
and  blazing  and  darting  around  the  jagged  edges. 

How  the  rain  beats  and  rattles !— and  hark !  the 
trees  are  splintering  beneath  the  pitiless  blast! 
It  must  be  dreadful  on  the  ocean.  The  Albatross 


I  am  not  wholly  without  comfort.  The  most 
rugged  pathway  hath  its  beds  of  moss— the  widest 
desert  hath  its  clumps  of  sheltering  palms.  Little 
children  love  me,  and  put  up  their  bright  faces  for 
my  caress,  and  old  people  smile  at  the  sound  of  my 
footsteps.* 

I  have  my  books  too — precious  treasures,  true 
and  never  failing — and  my  flowers  and  birds,  my 
Maltese  kitten,  and  Neptune.  But  oh,  my  heart 
will  cry  out  for  something  else !  I  cannot  still  it. 

There  is  but  one  thing  that  woman  lives  for.  If 
she  loses  that  she  loses  all.  I  have  lost  it.  There 
is  no  compensation. 

I  was  a  young  girl  once — the  only  child  of  a 
wealthy  man.  My  mother  died  while  I  was  yet  a 
babe,  and  my  father  reared  me  in  his  bosom  with 
more  than  a  woman’s  tenderness.  Sixteen  long 
years  we  lived  together — he  teaching  me  all  he 
knew,  and  I  loving  him  with  an  idolatrous  devotion ; 
and  then  he  died,  and  left  me  by  myself,  the  heiress 
of  Monteith  Mansion. 

This  time-worn  homestead  of  my  ancestors  is  a 
precious  old  place — a  great,  gray  pile  of  irregular 
buildings,  overtopped  by  bristling  chimneys  and 
festooned  with  luxuriant  ivy.  Spacious  porches 
and  lofty  doorways,  with  grim  bronze  lions  stand¬ 
ing  sentry  on  each  side,  a  great  hall,  hung  with 
pictures  and  armory,  and  after  that  long  suites  of 
gloomy  chambers.  The  yards  are  broad  and  green, 
intersected  by  paved  walks  and  checkered  by  the 
shifting  shadows  of  ancient  trees.  Thsre  are 
gardens  and  graperies,  and  a  river  and  a  pleasure 
boat.  Gloomy  pine  groves,  filled  with  mournful^ 
harpings,  wave  on  one  side;  a  mountain,  rock- 
ribbed  and  triple-coned,  and  daik  with  sighing 
hemlocks,  looms  upon  the  other,  and  all  day  long 
a  multitudinous  roar  swells  in  the  voice  of  the 
distant  sea.  People  say  the  place  is  haunted,  and 
gaze  with  shuddering  terror  towards  the  yew- 
shaded  burying-ground.  But  I  live  here  alone, 
haunted  only  by  my  own  sad  memories. 

It  was  not  always  thus.  Childhood  passed  as 
brightly,  and  girlhood  dawned  upon  me  with  hopes 
as  fair  as  ever  woman  cherished.  But  they  have 
all  gone,  and  I  stand  alone — alone  in  a  sterile 
desert,  with  not  a  spot  of  green  or  a  rising  palm  in 

In  the  long  departed  days,  which  look  back  upon 
me  with  such  tender,  mournful  faces,  I  had  a  com¬ 
panion — Duncan  Lee  his  name.  He  was  the  only 
child  of  an  old  sea-captain,  who  fell,  covered  with 
wounds  and  military  glory,  at  one  of  our  foreign 
outposts,  and  left  his  boy  to  the  care  of  my  father, 
with  no  inheritance  save  his  own  unconquerable 
spirit  and  proud,  spotless  name. 

My  father  made  him  his  adopted  son.  "We  lived 
together — brother  and  sister  in  name,  but  some¬ 
thing  dearer  in  hiart ;  learned  together,  and  almost 
shared  the  same  existence,  and  loved  each  other 
with  a  tenderne  ss  that  even  death  can  never  de¬ 
stroy — with  me,  at  least. 

But  we  were  both  proud  and  exacting,  and  some¬ 
what  self-willed  and  passionate.  Neither  one  of  us 
had  learned  the  divine  lesson  of  forbearance  and 
forgiveness — otherwise  the  present  might  have 
been  different,  and  my  life,  instead  of  a  lone  and 
sapless  stump,  been  a  fruitful  vine,  green  with 
clinging  tendrils  and  heavy  with  purple  clusters. 


with  their  gorgeous  hangings,  and  mild,  mournful 
anthems,  and  the  tangled  pnlhrose  hedges  from 
which  Duncan  gathered  garlands  for  my  hair;  and 
the  beech>tree,  upon  whose  yielding  bark  he  carved 
our  names.  There  they  remain  now,  side  by  side, 
a  bitter  mockery  of  our  fate.  I  go  down  to  look  at 
them  every  morning,  and  to  the  little  trout-stream, 
where  he  used  to  angle  while  I  gathered  lily -bells. 
The  lily-bells  hang  ungathered  now,  and  the  great 
crimson  wild-roses  also. 

“  No  more  joy  roses !  Their  perfume 

To  this  dull  brain  brings  short  surcease  ; 

But  tell  me,  if  you  know  where  bloom 
The  golden  lily.bells  of  peace.” 

Nowhere  for  me — nowhere,  unless  on  the  shores 
of  the  River  of  Life,  t  cannot  believe  they  are 
there  always. 

The  night  my  father  died  Duncan  and  I  stood 
together  by  his  bedside.  He  talked  to  us  long  and 
earnestly,  until  we  both  wept.  “  Bear  with  and 
trust  each  other,  my  children,”  were  his  last  words. 
If  we  had  only  obeyed  them — if  I  had  only  let  my 
love  triumph  over  my  pride !  But  it  is  too  late  for 
repentance  now — too  late — too  late !  People  talk 
of  a  hereafter,  summing  up  its  punishments.  Fire 
and  brimstone  will  not  be  its  worst  tortures.  Ten¬ 
nyson  has  expressed  it  in  a  single  line  : 

“  Too  late— too  late !— ye  cannot  enter  now.” 

That  is  enough — enough  to  fill  all  the  hollow  realms 
of  eternal  death  with  one  unending  wail. 

After  my  father  was  buried  Duncan  spent  a 
month  with  me,  and  then  went  away  to  college. 
It  was  not  proper,  he  said,  for  him  to  remain  longer, 
and  besides,  he  wanted  to  complete  his  education. 

We  were  to  be  married  on  my  next  birthday,  and 
after  that  to  travel  across  the  sea. 

Duncan  was  always  dreaming  of  foreign  lands, 
of  journeys  up  the  Nile,  of  Baalbec  and  the  Pyra¬ 
mids  ;  and  I  was  willing  to  go  anywhere  with  him, 
even  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

We  parte*1,  in  a  summer  twilight,  with  vows  of 
unchanging  fidelity.  He  went  forth,  and  I  re¬ 
turned  to  my  desolate  home.  It  was  very  deso¬ 
late.  My  father’s  voice  was  sadly  missed  in  the 
old  library  during  the  long  days  of  that  long,  long 
summer.  But  my  great  love  was  like  a  life-buoy 
— it  iept  me  afloat.  I  was  too  strong,  too  self- 
reliant,  I  am  afraid.  I  trusted  too  much  in  Dun¬ 
can*  and  too  little  in  God.  Indeed,  for  a  time  I 
scarcely  seemed  cognizant  of  God’s  existence.  I 
felt  no  need  of  his  help  or  grace !  My  soul  was  so 
full  of  hope,  the  future  was  so  bright,  my  love  so 
great  and  all-absorbing,  that  my  life  was  perfect — 
it  lacked  nothing.  Ah  me !  the  evanescent  bubble 
that  dances  on  the  summer  stream  is  not  so  empty 
as  it  is  now ! 

I  dwelt  in  the  gardens  and  in  the  old  library  that 
happy  summer — dreaming  of  my  coming  joy,  and 
striving  by  arduous  toil  to  make  myself  more 
worthy  of  the  man  I  worshipped.  True  love  is  al¬ 
ways  humble — and  mine  was,  though  my  nature 
was  p*oud  and  passionate.  I  felt  myself  little  and 
insignificant  in  comparison  with  him — and  I  was, 
for  he  was  the  noblest  man  I  have  ever  known. 
Not  so  much  in  attainments  as  in  gifts  and  attri¬ 
butes,  and  that  is  the  best  kind  of  nobility.  The 

(external is  attainable  to  all :  the  innate  belongs 
only  to  a  few. 


bronze  lions  were  wreathed  with  blue  convolvulus 
and  purple  verbena ;  every  picture  and  statue  was 
garlanded. 

The  great  hall  was  thrown  open— the  gilded 
china  and  the  massive  silver  brought  out,  and  every 
preparation  made  in  honor  of  my  expected  guest ; 
but  in  the  midst  of  all  this  bloom  and  beauty  and 


Thinking  of  what  might  have  been. 


magnificence  I  was  sad,  almost  miserable.  Com¬ 
ing  events,  it  is  said,  cast  their  shadows  before,  and 
as  truly  do  coming  sorrows.  The  clouds  gather 
above  us  before  the  storm  descends. 

Towards  sunset  the  carriage  came,  slowly  rolling 
Up  the  poplar  avenue,  its  windows  blazing  with  the 
golden  reflection  of  the  closing  day.  _  I  ran  down  ’ 
to  meet  it,  but  my  limbs  trembled,  and  my  heait 
throbbed  with  a  strange  and  unaccountable  dread. 
What  could  it  mean  ? 

She  was  only  my  cousin.  I  had  seen  her  once,  a 
pretty  blue-eyed  blonde,  and  should  doubtless  love 
her.  Still  1  could  not  summon  courage  to  meet 
her ;  and,  leaning  against  the  trunk  of  a  poplar, 
awaited  the  approach  of  the  carriage.  It  paused 
before  the  gate,  and  a  tall  man,  with  a  sweeping 
black  beard,  jumped  out,  and  came  towards  me. 

“  Cousin  Elsie,  I’m  very  happy  to  meet  you.” 

His  voice  was  clear  and  resonant,  and  a  beaming 
smile  disclosed  his  white,  even  teeth,  as  he  caught 
my  hands,  and  bent  down  to  kiss  me.  I  shuddered 
and  tried  to  escape,  but  he  held  me  fast,  his  black 
eyes  dancing  with  amusement. 

“ Not  afraid  of  me,  little  cousin?  Why,  I’m 
only  Oscar,  your  cousin  Oscar — don’t  you  remem¬ 
ber  ?” 

Yes,  I  remembered.  He  was  Kathie’s  brother, 
just  home  from  India ;  she  had  written  me  con¬ 
cerning  him,  and  of  his  intention  to  visit  me.  We 
walked  down  to  the  carriage  together,  and  he 
lifted  Kathie  out.  She  was  a  fair,  childlike  thing, 
beautiful  as  the  dream  of  a  poet.  She  clasped  her 
arms  about  my  neck,  and  uplifted  her  sweet,  peach- 
blossom  face.  I  kissed  her,  and  led  the  way  to  the 
house. 

As  we  ascended  the  steps,  a  raven  flew  past  us 
vith  a  dismal  croak ;  Kathie  laughed,  but  I  shiv¬ 
ered  with  an  undefined  dread.  • 

I  loved  Kathie,  and  yet,  paradoxical  as  it  may 
.eem,  I  almost  despised  her.  She  was  very  beau- 
iful,  far  more  so  than  myself;  and  although  in  real 
.ducalionl  was  infinitely  her  superior,  she  sur¬ 
passed  me  in  grace  and  vivacity.  Small  and  ex¬ 
quisitely  formed,  with  feet  that  never  seemed  to 
'.ouch  the  earth,  and  dancing  curls  always  in  a 
himmer  of  golden  light  round  the  fairest  of  dim¬ 
pled  faces,  she  floated  through  the  dusky  halls  like 
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As  if  alive  like  you  and  I? 


We'll  liring  you  lots  of  Ice  and  snow? 
And  you  shall  skate  upon  the  bay, 

You will  ™t  care  a  ptaUrntday^  J 

BSSSSSs:y! 

The  first  of  May,  why  then,  my  boy,  ^ 

“  Ha !  ha  1”  said  he,  “  did  I  not  say 
I'd  bring  them  back  the  first  of  May  V 

,  And  Ho  who  bid  four  joys  take  wing  ^ 

THE  DEAD  MAN’S  HAND. 


£B|SS5SS£ 

a  box  of  old  family  papers  which  my  lawyerhad 

^‘^The  Demi  Man's  Hand ;  or,  Truth  ii  Stranger 


regular  way),  was  called  to  prove  the  will ;  an  ugly 
the  passage,  and  I  waited  in  some  anxiety,  appa-  !  old  woman  and  very  deaf;  she  swore  positively  that 


;7t~ 


:  was  shown  in.  Why  1 


net.  The  whole  question  turns  upon  the  will  made 
by  tho  late  Sir  Harry  Woodlands,  in  favor  of  the 


si”.  _  _  _  .  . 

SaSRi 

?r’s  a  very  old  friend  of  mine— haven’t  sei 
ther  on  same  staircase  in  Pump  Court.  A 

mer!™  During  tHs^mc°I  thm^ht]ToCo^d  t^ 


‘‘ThuiXylMmeh'Sd.Jrheoasai^vir." 

defendants  called  no  witnesses.  Yiazard's  speech 
very  eloqnent-about  three  hours.  The  judge 
summed  up  briefly,  and  the  result  was  a  verdret 


-some  seoret.“8Como  qrieldy’or  aKl'be  dea’d’ 


dead !  to  ronfes^  My  fears  were 


wards  me,  and  aaid,  faintly,  '  Quick,  Pm  dying  !- 

was  dead™uite“  dead  "ha?™!  Tempted  m 
money,  more  than  I  hud  ever  seen  before.  1 
the  pen  m  hishand-it  ytm  cold,  quite  cold,, 

EfesHHiSESETd’ 


SIS 


"JS 
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ELEANOR’S  VICTORY. 


Eleanor  Vane  a 
ipon  the  bridge 


cne-painter  stood 
aftcr~Richard’»  cr y  of  mingled  terror  and 


to-day^Richard;  even  just  i 


tin  his  sight,  Nell.” 


ing  my  darling  father  to  come  ba 
are  you  taking  me,  Dick  ?" 

Eleanor  stopped  suddenly,  a 
companion.  She  had  need  to  as 
Richard  Thornton  was  leadine  h 


e,  Richard,"  Eleanor 


tome,  Dick." 


if  he  finds  me  a 

on,  by  the  Louvre ;  and  now  tell  me,  Eleanor — I- 
can’t  very  well  make  inquiries  about  your  father 
unless  I  fully  understand  the  circumstances  undi 
which  you  parted  from  him  last  night.  How  w; 
it,  my  dear  ?  What  happened  when  Mr.  Vane  le 


They  ^ 


>f  Notre  Dam 

loomed  dimly  through  the  twilight. 

■'  Oh,  Richard !”  Eleanor  cried,  “  I  hare  been  I 
unhappy.  Papa  didn't  come  home  alllast  night,  nr 


i  through  other  streets,  till  I  found  myself 
ere  by  the  water,  and  I’m  so  tired.  Oh, 
Dick,  Dick,  how  unkind  of  papi 


home.  How  unkind  of  my  darling 
e  this  misery.” 


convulsively  upon  1: 


i.  Those  tears  were  the  first  which  she 
in  all  her  trouble ;  the  first  relief  after 
s  of  agonising  suspense,  of  weary  watch- 


“Oh,  how  can  papa  t 


“Richard!”  she  cried;  “Richard!  yo\ 
think  that  there— that  there  is— anything  \ 
that  anything  has  happened  to  my  father  ?” 


directly,  i 
“What  should  h 


s  so  well  a 


t  like 


an  old  man,  you  know.  The  people  in  the  house 
in  the  Rue  de  1’ArchevSque  have  been  very  kind  to 
me;  they  say  I’m  quite  foolish  to  be  frightened, 
and  they  told  me  that  papa  stopped  out  all  night 
once  last  summer.  He  went  to  Versailles  to  see 
some  friends,  and  stayed  away  all  night  without 
giving  any  notice  that  he  was  going  to  do  so.  I 
know  it’s  very  silly  to  be  so  frightened,  Richard. 
But  I  always  was  frightened  at  Chelsea  if  he  stayed 
out.  I  used  to  fancy  all  sorts  of  things.  I  thought 
of  all  kinds  of  dreadful  things  lastnight,  Dick,  and 
to-day,  until  my  fancies  almost  drove  me  mad.” 

spoken.8  He  seemed  utterly  unable  to  offer  any 
word  of  comfort  to  the  poor  girl  who  clung  to  him 
in  her  distress,  looking  to  him  for  consolation  and 
hope. 

She  looked  wonderingly  into  his  face,  puzzled  by 
his  silence,  which  seemed  unfeeling,  and  it  was 
not  like  Richard  to  be  unfeeling. 

“  Richard  !”  she  cried,  almost  impatiently. 
“Richard,  speak  to  me!  You  see  how  much 

",8e?helpC  “U  ’  a°  7°U  ^  ^  a  "°rd' 


The  ; 


i  looked  do 
lis  face,  if  it 


Heavei 


>y  the  gathering  gloom  of  the  August  evening. 
He  drew  her  hand  through  his  arm,  and  led  her 
iway  towards  the  other  side  of  the  water,  leaving 
the  black  roof  of  the  dead-house  behind  him. 

“There  is  nothing  I  would  not  do  to  help  you, 
Eleanor,”  he  said,  gently.  “  God  knows  my  heart, 
my  dear,  and  He  knows  how  faithfully  I  will  try  to 


coming  out  alone,  ii 


ead  of  waiting  quietly 


troublo  that  we  want  His  help,  Nelly.” 

“Yes,  yes,  I  know.  I  prayed  last  night,  again 
and  again,  and  again,  that  papa  might  come  back 
soon.  I  have  been  saying  the  same  prayer  nil 


baok  behind  ponderous  gates,  and  were 
den  by  sheltering  walls.  The  stately  mans 
between  court  and  garden  had  rather  a  decayed 
aspect,  which  gave  a  certain  dreariness  to 
grandeur.  The  fashionable  world  seemed  to 
deserted  this  quiet  quarter  for  the  leafy  avenues 
leading  away  from  the  Champs  Elysees. 

Richard  and  Eleanor  walked  slowly 
broad  footway.  The  stillness  of  the  soft  summer 
night  had  some  effect  upon  t 
of  impatience.  The  grave,  coi 


The  1 


r  pas- 


ief  to  her.  Shs  clung  to  her  com- 
confidingly,  and  walked  patiently  by 
jut  questioniqe  him  as  to  where  he 
ter,  though  shchad  a  vague  idea  that 


ie,  Richard,  I  will  t 
l  of  each  other;  you 


which  he  will  have  Mr.  dc  Crespigny’s 
I  don’t  hope  for  that  quite  so  much  as  p 
does,  Dick ;  for  Mr.  de  Crespigny  may  live  to  l 
ry,  very  old  man,  and  it  seems  so  wicked  to  v 
r  any  one’s  death.  The  day  I  look  forward  t 


Her  face  brightened  as  she  tilked,  and  she 

palhy ;  but  Richard’s  head  was  averted,  and  he 
seemed  to  be  staring  absently  at  the  houses  upon 
the  opposite  side  of  the  way. 

He  was  silent  for  some  moments  after  Eleanor 
had  left  off  speaking ;  and  then  he  said,  rather  ab- 


“Tell  r 
ather  last  night  ?' 

“Why,  we  had 
,nd  after  dinner  p 


y  dear,  how  did  you  part  v 


ing  on  the  Boulevard ; 
me  for  a  long  walk,  ever 
es,  and  he  had  promised 
or  the  Porte  Saint  Mar- 
;  back  we  met  two  gen- 
who  stopped  him  and 
.d  per- 


of  papa  s,  who  stopp. 
l  appointment  with  hii 
o  back  with  them.” 


Ltle  time  before.  I  only 
atched  them  till  they  u 
e  they  lil 


Frem 

oustache  and  beard 
martly  dressed,  and 
c  kept  twirling  when  he  talked 


light  n 


t  French,  Eleanor  ?' 


disagreeable-looking  i 


>r  breaking  his  appointment, 
he  matter  ended.  I  scarcely 
only  for  a  moment,  just  long 


black  moustache.  He  was  tall, 
dressed,  and  I  fancied  ho  was  an 
though  he  never  once  spoke.” 

“  He  never  spoke !  It  was  the  Fren 
who  persuaded  your  father  to  go  awa; 


rndred  pounds  ii 
new  bank  notes,  French  nofes.  It  was  the  mone; 
my  half-sister,  Mrs.  Bannister,  had  sent  him  to  pa; 


r,”  said  Richard,  catching  at  i 


-  “Mrs.  Bai 
name.  “Ah 
Ban  .fater  is  your  sister.  She  is  very  well 
she  not,  and  has  been  kind  to  you  ?  If  yo 
•ouble  you  would  go  to  her,  I  sv 

were  in  tfouble  ?  Oh,  i 


Eleanor  ?’ 


“But  why  m 
hasn't  she,  Nell 
“Oh,  yes,  verj 
education,  an  a  e 


She  has 


-kind  t 


ry  kind  in  paying  money  for  my 
all  thut;  but  you  know,  Richard, 
people  who  seem  to  do  kind  things 
anner.  If  you  knew  the  cruel  letter 
ister  wrote  to  papa— the  cruel,  hu- 
s  she  said  only  a  few  days  ago,  you 
r  that  I  don’t  like  her.” 


“  Except  papa.” 

“  And  she  ought  to  love  you,  and  be  kind  1 
She  lives  at  Bayswater,  I  think  I’ve  hea: 
say  ?” 

“Yes,  in  Hyde  Park  Gardens.” 

“To  he  sure.  Mrs.  Bannister,  Hyde  Park  Gar¬ 
dens,  Ba/swater.” 

wished  to  impress  them  upon  his  memory. 

“  My  poor  child,  you  must  be  tired  to  death. 


exclaimed  Ele; 

Oh,  if 

piness  it  will  be!" 

hung  heavily  upon 


ly  find  him  at  home,  ’ 

cr  friend’s 
ry  tired. 


and  again,  only  again  and  again 
e  disappointed. 

They  turned  into  a  wider  thoroughfare  present 
ad  the  scene-painter  called  the  first  hackney  ve 
e  which'  passed  him,  and  lifted  Eleanor  into  it. 
he  was  almost  fainting  with  fatigue  and  e» 


had  to  eat 


■day,  1 


What  : 
asked. 

hesitated  a  little,  as  if  si 
she  had  eaten,  or  indeed  . 


r  the  rolls.” 

“And  you’ve  had  nothing  since  ?” 

“  No.  How  could  I  eat  when  I  was  bo 
.out  papa  ?” 

Richard  shook  his  head  reproachfully. 
“  My  darling  Nell,”  he  said,  “you  pro 
isj  now  that  you'd  be  a  good  girl,  and 


I  will  do  whatever  you  tell 
Eleanor  answered,  submissively ;  1 
mme  first,  please,  and  see  if  papa  1 
The  scene-painter  did  not  for  a  f« 
.ly  to  this  request,  but  he  answer 
an  abstracted  tone: 


"You  sha 
He  told  t 


ike,  Nell.’1 
)  drive  to 


’Archevfique,  1 

from  the  vehicle  when  they  reached  t 
et  and  the  little  butcher’s  shop 

y  where  you  are,  Nell,”  he  sa! 
tivcly.  “  I  will  make  all  inquiries.” 

'"'Kim.  Shewasenfe. 

•y  night  of  watching, 
of  agitation  and  anxiety,  and  she  was 
oppose  her  old  friend.  She  looked  hopelessly  i 
at  the  open  windows  on  the  entresol.  Thfcy  we: 
exactly  as  she  had  left  them  four  or  five  hours  ag 
No  glimmer  of  light  gave  friendly  token  that  tl 
oras  were  occupied. 

Richard  Thornton  talked  to  the  butcher’s  wi 
r  a  long  time,  as  it  seemed  to  Eleanor,  but  1 
id  very  little  to  tell  when  he  came  back  to  tl 
irriage.  Mr.  Vane  hud  not  returned;  that  w; 
1  he  said. 

He  took  his  companion  to  a  cafd  near  the  Mad 
iuc,  where  he  insisted  upon  her  taking  a  lar< 
ip  of  coffee  and  a  roll.  It  was  all  lie  could  po 
iade  her  to  take,  and  she  begged  to  be  allowed 


aups  of  animated  loungers  si 
inkiDg  coffee  and  lemonade. 

’  Vaudeleur  Vane  did  not 
i  way  throughout  the  half  hour  during  v 


11  You  must  promise  me  i 


coffee, 
clock  when  Richard 
at  the  threshold  of 


closed  the  door  behind  1 


i  early  to-morrou 
aod-night.” 
enderly.  When  e 


child,”  he  mumnircd,  in  a 
:e ;  “  poor  lonely  child !” 

he  grave  thoughtfulness  of  his  expression  never  . 
Dged  as  he  walked  homewards  to  the  Hotel  des 
ix  Mondes.  Late  as  it  was  when  he  reached 
chamber  on  the  fifth  story,  he  seated  himself  at 
table,  and  pushing  aside  his  clay-pipe  and  to- 
co-pouch,  his  water-colors  and  brushes,  his 
ken  palettes  and  scraps  of  Bristol  board,  and  all 


Gardens,  Bayswater ;  the 
rillo,  the  Pilasters,  Dudley  Street,  Northumberland 

Square. 

Richard  Thornton  put  both  these  letters  in  his 
pocket  and  went  out  to  post  them. 


George  Vane  did  not  come  home.  Eleanor 
kept  the  promise  made  to  her  faithful  friend,  and 
tried  to  sleep.  She  flung  herself,  dressed  as  she 
was,  upon  the  little  bed  new  the  curtained  alcove. 
She  would  thus  be  ready>to  run  to  her  father  when¬ 
ever  he  came  in,  she  thought,  to  welcome  andmin- 

she  slept;  a  wretched  slumber,  broken  by  night¬ 
mares  and  horrible  dreams,  in  which  she  saw  her 
father  assailed  by  all  kinds  of  dangers,  a  prey  to 
every  manner  of  misfortune  and  vicissitude.  Once 

by  a  swiftly  advancing  tide,  while  she  was  in  a  boat 
only  a  few  paces  from  him,  as  it  seemed,  doing 
battle  with  the  black  waves,  and  striviug  with  all 

to  do  so. 

In  another  dream  he  was  wandering  upon  the 
ci umbling  verge  of  a  precipice — he  seemed  a  white- 
haired,  feeble,  tottering  old  man  in  this  vision— 
and  again  she  was  near  him,  but  unable  to  give 


But  she  had  other  dre 
ferent  character,  in  which  her  father 
to  her,  rich  and  prosperous,  and  he 
laughing  merrily  at  all  the  foolish  t 


still  lingered  in  her 
dark  hours 
d  interminab 


that  idolised 
s  of  quite  a  dif- 


nger  than  they  had  appeared  when* she  sat  up 
atchingfor  her  father's  return.  Every  fresh  dream 
as  a  slow  agony  of  terror  and  perplexity. 

At  last  the  gray  daylight  stole  in  through  the 
ilf-closed  shutters,  the  vague  outlines  of  the 
rniture  grew  out  of  thfe  darkness,  duskily  im¬ 
palpable  and  ghastly  at  first,  then  sharp  and 
ict  in  the  cold  morning  light.  Sim  could  not 
any  longer;  she  got  up  nnd  went  to  the 
3w ;  she  pushed*  the  sash  ‘  open,  and  sank 
down  on  her  knees,  with  her  forehead  resting  on 
ie  window  sill. 

“  I  will  wait  for  him  here,”:  she  thought.  “ 
lall  hear  his  step  in  the  street.  Poor  dear,  poo 
car !  I  can  guess  why  he  stays  away.  He  has 
lent  that  odious  money,  and  does  not  like  to 
Slum  and  tell  me  so.  My  darling  father,  do  you 
now  me  so  little  as  to  think  that  I  would  grudge 
)u  the  last  farthing  I  had  in  the  world,  if  you 
anted  it 

Her  thoughts  rambled  on  in  strange  confusion 


5  with  her  into  some  deep  gulf  of  blackness 
rror;  a  thousand  conflicting  sounds,  not  the 
morning  noises  of  the  waking  city,  hissed  and 
buzzed,  anil  roared  and  thundered  in  her  cars, 


l  melted  away  in  the  fi 


head  upon  the  c 
ail  her  golden  1 
ibout  her  should. 
:  with  the  early  il 


cd.h  Richard  Thornton  came  to  the  Rue^e 
ArchevGquc  half  nn  Jyjur  afterwards,  and  wont 
way  again  directly  to  look  for  au  English  doctor. 


FRANK  LESLIE’S  ILLUSTRATED  NEWSPAPER. 


Richard  Thornt 
joining  room,  th. 
the  traces  of  Mr. ' 


'No; 


datives,  I  hope  ?’ 
sast  half-sisters— 

.ediately,’ 


1  brothers." 

“  They  bhould  be  written  to,  the 
the  doctor  said,  as  he  took  up  his  hat. 

have  written  to  another  lady,  a  friend,  who  v 

The  doctor  went  away,  promising  to  send 
saline  draughts  to  keep  the  fever  under,  and  1 
again  in  the  evening. 

Richard  Thornton  went  into  the  little  bed-< 
her  where  the  butchqr’B  wife  sat  beside  the  curl 

covered  book.  She** was  a  hearty,  pleasant-mai: 
young  woman,  and  had  taken  up  h'er  post  1 
invalid’s  bed  very  willingly,  although  her  pr« 
was  always  much  needed  in  the  shop  below. 

“  Chut!”  she  whispered,  with  her  finger  < 


Richard  s 
He  took  out 


t  down  quietly  by  the  open  wind 
Michel  Levy’s  edition  o!  “  Raoul, 
lead-pencil  and  the  back  of  an  old  let 

_  .  work  resolutely  at  his  adaptation. 

could  not  afford  to*  lose  time,  even  though  liis 
adopted  sister  lay  ill  under  the  shad, 
worsted  curtains  that  shrouded  the  ale 
other  side  of  the  little  room. 

He  sat  long  and  patiently,  turning  the  poison 
drama  into  English  with  wonderful  ea 
rapidity,  and  meekly  bearing  a  deprivati. 
was  no  small  one  to  him,  in  the  loss  of  his  clay 
pipe,  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  smoking  at  a  ' 
hours  of  the  day. 

Eleanor  awofce  at  last*,  and  began  talking  in 
rambling,  incoherent  way  about  her  father,  and 
the  money  sent  by  Mrs.  Bannister,  and  the  parting 


When  this  lady  appeared  upon  the  thre 
le  dimly  lighted  little  hoc’ chamber,  Elean 
ddenly  sprang  up  in  bed,  and  threw  uph 
lth  a  wild  e;\  < > f  surprise  ai.  i  dr  i  Jit. 
“The  signora!"  the  exclaimed,  “thede 
gnora!” 

Th*e  lady  took  off  her  bonnet,  and  the 


my  father.  You 

have  worked  for  him ;  I  was  to  have  worked 
i  by-and-bye,  nnd  we  were  to  have  led  such  a 
happy  life  together.” 

She  was  growing  strong  again  in  spite  of  her 
grief.  Her  elastio  temperament  asserted  itself  in 
to  of  her  sorrow,  which  she  never  ceased  to  think 
light  and  day,  and  ske  arose  after  her  illness  like 
beautiful  flower  which  had  been  beaten  and 
shed  by  the  storm. 

tichard  Thornton’s  leave  of  absenoe  had  expired 
for  some  days,  but  the  Royal  Phoenix  Theatre 
d  its  doors  in  the  hot  summer  months,  nnd  he 
therefore  comparatively  free.  He  stayed  in 
Paris  with  his  aunt,  for  they  were  both  bent  upon 
purpose,  to  be  accomplished  at  any  sacrifice  to 


The  butcher’: 

Bitting-room,  where  Richard  i 
Eleanor  Vane  and  the  signora 


ithdrawn  into  the  littlo 
therefore  quite 


will  be  better 


'She  waited  for  an  answer  to  her  breathless  ques¬ 
tioning,  looking  intently  in  the  pale  quiet  face  ol 
her  feiend;  then  suddenly,  with  a  low,  wailing  cry, 
she  flung  up  her  hands  and  clasped  them  wildly 


have  all  deceived  me.  My  father  is  dead !’’ 

The  signora  drew  her  arm  caressingly  round 
Eleanor  Yane,  arid  tried  to  shelter  the  po 
burning  head  once  more  upon  her  shoulder;  b 
Eleanor  shrank  from  her  with  an  impatie 

head,  stared  blankly  at  the  dead  wall  before  her. 


Richard  Thornton  went  to  the  bedside  and  looked 
down  tenderly  at  his  childish  friend. 

Her  amber-tinted  hair  was  scattered  on  the 
pillow,  tangled  and  roughened  by  the  constant 
movement  of  her  rgstless  head.  Her  gray  eyes 
were  feverishly  bright,  and  burning  spots  blazed 
upon  the  cheeks  which  had  been  so  deathly  pale 
on  the  previous  night.  She  knew  Richard ’and 


Chelsea  experiences  of  long  ago,  and  talked  to  her 
old  friend  of  the  signora,  the  violin  and  the  rabbits. 
She  fell  off  into  a  heavy  sleep  again,  after  taking 


n,  and  slept  until  nearly  twilight.  In  the 
long  slumbers  her  fresh  and  powerful  constitute 
asserted  itself,  and  took  compensation  for  the  stra 
that  had  been  made  upon  it  in  the  paSt  day  or  tu 
Richard  went  away  in  the  afternoon,  and  did  n 
return  till  late  at  night,  when  the  butcher’s  wife  tc 
him  that  her  charge  had  been  very  restless,  a: 


:atedly  f 


r  despairing  gesture. 

‘Keep  her 


“Not  yet,"  Richard .  answered. 

[uiet ;  keep  her  as  quiet  as  you  can.  ana  ii  n  is 
lositively  necessary  to  tell  her  anythin  g,  say  that 


te.  Miss  Yane  could  i 
r  night  passed,  this  tun 


made  her  take;  and 
delirious,  her  mind  i 

quietly  when  they  to 
not  come  home  becaue 
Richard  Thornton  ( 


i  the  Rue  de  l’Arche- 


»  only  stayed  a  few  min 


Eleanor’s  illness,  bu 

upon  each  occasion.  He  had  a  great  deal  to  do, 
he  told  the  butcher’s  wife,  who  still  kept  faithfully 
to  her  post  in  the  sick  room,  only  stealing  away 
now  and  then,  while  Eleanor  was  asleep„lo  attend 


But  help  and  comfort  was  near  at  hand.  When 
Richard  came  he  did  not  come  alone.  He  brough 
a  lady  with  him,  an  elderly,  grny-hcadcd  woman 
dressed  in  shabby  black. 


backward  upon  their  life’s  journey  w 


The  Parisian  atmosphere  wns  co 
he  early  days  of  September— faint 
reezes  were  beginning  to  ‘  * 
nists  of  summer  heat  upon 
Sleanor  Vane  was  well  enov 


re  English 
She  was  w 


nough  to  do  this,  and  Richard 
e  beginning  to  think  of  turning 
Is ;  but  before  they  could  well  leave  Pi 
something  that  ought  to  be  told  to  Elea 


might  ask  some  question  ■ 


’  Eleanor  Vans  i 


It  is  feared  that  1 
ted.  “  It  is  not  cert 
Not  quite  certain.” 
Why  don’t  you  tell 
.passionately.  “D 


Tell  me  the  truth.  If  you  don’t  wish  me  to  go  mad  t 
1  me  the  truth  at  once.” 

“I  will,  Eleanor,  I  will,”  the  signora  answered 
ntly.  “  I  wish  to  tell  you  all.  I  wish  that  you 
ould  know  the  truth,  sad  as  it  may  be  to  hear, 
lis  is  the  great  Borrow  of  your  life,  my  dear,  and 
has  fallen  upon  you  very  early.  I  hope  you  will 
r  and  bear  it  like  a  Christian.” 

Eleanor  Vane  shook  her  head  with  an  impatient 

“Don’t  talk  to  me  of  my  sorrow,”  she  cried, 


If  t: 


f  gray  hairs  ar 
the  thought  i 
1  higher  li 


.v  and  death 

be  terrible.  You  know  how  very  much  affliction 
has  fallen  to  my  share,  dear.  You  have  heard  mo 
speak  of  the  children  I  loved;  all  taken  from  me, 
Nelly,  all  taken  away.  If  it  were  not  ler  my 
dear  nephew,  Richard,  I  should  stand  quite  alone 
in  the  world,  a  desolate  old  woman,  with  no  hope 

a  taken  from  me,  God  raised  me  up  another 
son  in  him.  Do  you  think  God  ever  abandons  ub, 
Eleanor,  even  when  he  afflicts  us  most  heavily  ? 


The  signora  waited  in  vain  for  some  change  in 
the  rigid  attitude,  the  stony  face.  Eleanor  Vano 
still  stared  blankly  at  the  dead  wall  before  her. 


wo.ds  were  dull  and  meaningless  jargon  to  her 
ear3.  That  night  the  fever  grew  worse,  and  the 
delirium  was  at  its  height.  The  butcher’s  wife 
was  relieved  by  a  very  patient  and  accustomed 
watcher,  for  the  signora  had  sat  by  many  sick  beds, 
hoping  against  hope,  until  despair  crept  into  her 
heart,  ns  the  gray  shadows  of  approaching  death 

away. 

The  fever  lasted  for  several  days  and  nights,  but 
throughout  every  change  the  English  doctor  de¬ 
clared  that  Eleanor  Vane’s  constitution  would 

“1  am  glad  you  told  her,’’  he  said  one  morning 
to  the  signora,  “  there  will  be  less  to  tell  her  by- 
and-bye,  when  she  begins  to  get  strong  again.”  j 

There  was,  therefore,  something  more  to  be  told. 
Little  by  little  the  fever  passed  away ;  the  crim-  | 


long  golden  curls  falling  upon  her  shoulders.  She 

panions  watching  her  furtively,  observant  of  every 
change  in  her  countenance.  Her  cup  of  tea  stood 
untasted  on  a  little  table  at  her  side,  and  she  was 
sitting  with  her  hands  loosely  locked,  together  in 
her  lap. 

She  spoke  at  last,  nnd  asked  that  very  question 
which  must  inevitably  lead  to  the  revelation  her 
friends  had  to  make  to  her. 

“You  have  never  tbld  me  how  papa  died,"  she 

Eleanor  Vane  spoke  very  quietly.  She  had  never 
before  mentioned  her  dead  father’s  name  with  so 
little  outward  evidence  of  emotion.  The  hinds 
loosely  1, 


t  I  suffer  ?  My  father, 
he  have  suffered  before 
Don’t  talk  about  me; 


I  know  al 
herself  from  the  signora’s  t\ 
d  with  her  hand  still  resting  on  i 
olute,  and  almost  defiant,  before 


“  Let  me  tell  Eleanor  the  truth  of  this  sad  story,’ 
Richard  said ;  “  it  may  be  told  very  briefly.  When 
your  father  parted  with  you,  Nelly,  on  the  night  of 
the  11th  of  August,  he  and  the  two  men  who  were 

the  streets  near  the  Barrike  Saint  Antoine.  They 
times  playing  billiards  in 


cabinet  particular  i 
they  went  straigh 


large  open  room  on 
playing  card,  in  a 
entresol.  Upon  this  night 

about  half-past  nine  when  they  went  in.  The  waiter 
who  attended  upon  them  took  them  three  bottleB  of 
Chambertin  and  a  good  deal  of  seltzer- water.  Your 
father  seemed  in  high  spirits  at  first.  He  and  th# 
dark  Englishman  were  playing  dearth,  their  usual 
game ;  and  the  Frenchman  was  looking  over  your 
father’s  hand,  now  and  then  advising  his  play,  now 
I  and  then  applauding  and  encouraging  him.  All 
I  this  came  out  upon  inquiry.  The  Frenchman  quit- 

and  the  young  Englishman  stayed  till  long  after 
I  midnight,  aud  towards  one  o’clock  they  were  heard 
j  at  high  words,  nnd  almost  immediately  after  one 
the  Englishman  went  away,  leaving  your  father, 


home  ?  Why  couldn't  I  see — ” 

She  Btoppcd  abruptly,  and  turned  1 


companions  were  silent.  That  terriblo 
which  was  as  yet  unrevealed  must  bo 
r  or  later;  but  who  was  to  tell  it  to  this 
ler  excitable  nature,  her  highly  wrought 
upei 


;  brought  materials.  He  war 
left,  he  said.” 

ace  away  j  The  Bcene-painte 
bllng  Tio-  |  fl,e  face  of  hie  listei 
pale  young  face  h; 


l  letter  before  he 
ring  anxiously  at 


The  i 


The  signora  shrugged  her  shoulders  despondingly,  I  the  brandy  and  writit 
i  she  looked  at  her  nephew.  Mr.  Thornton  had  1  and  went  away,  but 
•en  painting  all  the  afternoon  in  the  little  sitting-  strange  faint  smell- 

om.  He  had  tried  to  interest  Eleanor  Vane  in  |  thought ;  but  he  had  no  idea  then  what  drug. 
ie  great  set  scenes  he  was  preparing  for  Raoul,  waiter  went  down  stairs ;  all  the  ordinary 
pire  |  quenters  of  the  place  were  gone,  and  the  lights 


an  placed 
;he  table, 
noticed  a 


He  had  exploited  to  her  the  natu 
trap  in  the  wainscot  of  the  prisoner’s  chamber, 
had  made  his  pasteboard  modellimp  in  his  repea  te 
exhioition  of  its  machinery.  The  vampire  trap  was 
a  subtle  contrivance  which  might  have  beguiled  any 
one  from  their  grief,  Dick  thought;  but  the  wan 
smile  with  which  Eleanor  watched  his  work  only  !  left  him,  except  that  this  time  his  head  was 
made  the  scene-painter’s  heart  ache.  Richard  .  upon  the  table,  which  was  scattered  with  tort 
sighed  as  he  returned  his  aunt’s  look.  It  seemed  of  paper.  He  was  dead,  El 


pecting  him  to  come  down  stairs  every  moment. 
Three  o’clock  struck,  and  the  waiter  went  up-stairs 
;  if  anything  was  wanted. 


hopeless  case  as  yet.  This  poor 
child  of  fifteen  might  go  melancholy  mad,  perhap: 
in  her  grief  for  a  spendthrift  father. 

"leanor  Vane  turned  upon  " 


e  alarm  directly,  and  a  doctor  c 


they  sat  silent  and  embarrassed,  wondering 


suddenly  while  ]  other  had  taken  a 
killed  the  strongest  n 
“Why  did  he  do  th 


s  faded  oul 


strangely  quiet  voice. 

The  signora  started  axd  rose  suddenly,  as  if  she 
would  have  gone  to  Eleanor.  Richard  grew  very 
pale,  but  sat  looking  down  at  the  litter  upon  the 
table,  with  one  hand  trifling  nervously  amongst  th# 
scraps  of  cardboard  and  wet  paint  brushes. 

“Yes,”  cried  Eleanor  Vane,  “  you  have  deceived 
me  from  first  to  last.  You  told  me  first  that  he  was  j 
of  the  gray  eyes  grew  less  and  .  not  dead;  but  when  you  could  no  longer  keep  my  | 
little  the  mind  grew  clearer,  1  misery  a  secret  from  me,  you  only  told  me  half  th# 
frequent.  I  truth — you  only  told  me  half  the  cruel  truth.  And 

But  with  the  return  of  perfect  consciousness  even  now,  when  I  have  suffered  so  much  that  it 
there  came  terrible  bursts  of  grief— rgrief  that  was  1  seems  as  if  no  further  suffering  could  touch  me,  you  . 
loud  and  passionate  in  proportion  to  the  impulsive  I  still  deceive  me,  you  still  try  to  keep  the  truth  from  | 
vehemence  of  Eleanor  Vane’s  character.  This  was  me.  My  father  parted  from  me  in  health  and 
her  first  sorrow,  and  she  could  not  bear  it  quietly.  1  spirits.  Don’t  trifle  with  me,  signora;  I  am  not  a 
Floods  of  tears  drownedher  pillory  night  afternight;  child  any  longer,  I  am  not  a  foolish  schoolgirl, 
she  refused  to  be  comforted ;  she  repulsed  tho  '  whom  you  can  deceive  as  you  like.  I  am  a  woman 
patient  signora;  she  would  not  listen  to  poor  Rich-  j  and  will  know  the  worst.  My  father  killed  him- 


rest .  It  is  evidently  part  o 


Eleanor  stretched  out  her  haud  with  an  authoii- 
ve  gesture.  Richard  hesitated. 

‘  I  wish  you  to  fully  understand  the  nature  of 
is  letter  before  you  read  it,  Eleanor;  I  wish—” 

"  You  kept  the  story  of  my  father’s  death  from 
;  out  of  mistaken  kindness,”  the  girl  said,  in  an 
faltering  voice;  “I  will  try  and  remember  how 
lod  you  have  been  to  me,  so  that  I  may  forgive 
u  that;  but  you  cannot  keep  from  me  the  letter 
7  father  wrote  to  me  before  he  died.  That  is  ■ 


ried  his  best  to  beguile  her  from  her  grief.  She  She  had  risen  ii 
e  belled  against  their  attempted  consolation'.  j  one  hand  to  the  bi 

“  What  was  my  father  to  you  ?”  she  cried,  pas-  stmd  without  thal 
ionately.  “  You  can  afford  to  forget  him.-  He  j  The  signora  w< 
'  -  :  slight 


lut  it  was  not  in  Eleanor’s  natu 
teful  for  the  tenderness  and  coi 


‘Ther  ar 
jmbling’  | 
med  .nlmost  unconscious 


t  know  how  I  loved  trembling  fi 


e  did,  Eleanor.” 
w  a  shade  whitei 
no  suddenly  rigid. 
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J.  H.  WINSLOW  &  CO. 


SLEEVE-BUTTONS,  S 


WortA  3300,000, 


EcgimonfcSd  1 


a 

.  WINSLOW  *  Co., 


FURNITURE,  FURNITURE, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL, 

DEGRAAF  &  TAYLOR, 

(FORMERLY  H.  P.  DEGBAAF,) 

No.  87  Bowery,  New  York. 

This  establishment  is  six  storeys  In  height,  and  extends  242  feet  through  to  No.  65 
Chrystic  Street— making  it  one  of  the  largest  Furniture  Houses  in  the  United  States. 

They  are  prepared  to  offer  great  inducements  to  the  Wholesale  Trade  for  Time  or 
Cash.  Their  stock  consists,  in  part,  of 


Mahogany  and  Walnut  Parlor  and  Chamber  Furniture ; 


TUCKER’S  NEW  STYLE  PATENT  SPRING-  BEE, 

The  best  ns  well  as  the  cheapest  of  any  in  use.  Retail  i>rice,  $2  each. 

Their  facilities  for  manufacturing  defy  competition.  All  work  guaranteed  as  represented. 


STOMACH  BITTERS. 

The  Groat  Acclimating-  Tonic.— Wherever 
HOSTETTER’S  STOMACH  BITTERS— the  cele¬ 
brated  American  prevention  ot  Climate  DiBeaaer— 
have  been  introduced  into  unhealthy  regions,  their 
s  of  those  whose  pursuits  subjected  them  t 


wholefomJde, 

‘^HdBtettcr’sL  - tImn  40  000  dozen  bottles 
nresold ™nnuldly.  Depot,  428  Broadway.  Kept  by 
nil  respectable  Druggists. 

Hostetter’s  Stomach  Bitters, 

Prepared  and  sold  by 

HOSTETTER  A  SMITH,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Depot  for  New  York,  428  Broadway. 

Greatest  Invention  of  the  Age! 

found1 m°every  household.  Profits  100  per  cent.  De- 
mand  staple  ns  flour.  Full  particulars  sent  on  receipt 
of  stamp  for  return  postage.  Address 

C.  MUNRO  BROWN  &  CO  , 


jftSsssSayssssi 

of  the  Gipsy’s  Seven  Secret  Cha 
much'ffoo'd!  For  further  partii 

W 


l  Grecian  preparation 
i  Moustaches  to  grow 

st  Brookfield ,  Maes. 


JJE AD Y— (OFFICIAL), ^THE^UNITED  STATES 
acopiourindexforrefcrenS11' JAS.^yIfORTIJNeI 
Publisher,  102  Centre  St-.,  N.  Y.  Price  five  cents. 

close  stamp.  RICE  &  CO.,  37  Park  Row,  N.  Y.,  and 
Chicago,  Illinois.  000 


T1TTAWY  &L  CO., 


ELLIS.  . 
WatcheB,  811' 
clain  Article  i 


TRo  Confessions  and  E: 

an  Invalid. 

PUBLISHED  for  the  benefit  and  as  a 
and  a  caution  to  young  men  who  su 
Nervous  Debility,  Prematura  Decay,  Ac.;  t 
at  the  same  time  the  means  of  Self-Cure.  By  one  who 
has  cured  himself,  after  being  put  to  great  expense 

‘spo.ihm.  SSLS: 


SSZff&T 


475  a  month  guanmtad.  Addres.  ISAAC 


IMPORTANT  TO  LADIES. 

JUST  PUBLISHED 

TP  X&.  IS-  25.  Xj  TE3  S  X.  I  33  ’  13 

Lady’s  Magazine  and  Gazette  of  Fashion, 

WITH 

114  NEW  FASHION  PfcATES, 

FOR  MAY. 

It  is  issued  in  a  beautiful  Cover,  printed  In  Colors,  and  is 

The  Most  Beautiful  Magazine  ever  issued  in  any  Country. 

A  Cotemporary  says  of  this  splendid  Magazine: 

“  Of  all  publications  we  think  a  Lady’s  Magazine  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  to  give 
satisfaction — the  fair  sex  being  the  most  fastidious  of  all  critics.  They  have  also  such 
varied  tastes  that  it  is  impossible  ‘  ’  T 


50,000  AGENTS  WANTED! 

RARE  OPPORTUNITY ! 

75,000  Watches,  Chains,  Lockets, 

BRACELETS,  RINGS, 

GOLD  PENS  AND  PENCILS,  &c., 
Worth  $100,000, 


r  till  you  know 


FOLLOWING  I 


LOOK  AT 

CLES  TO  BE  SOLD 
varying 


)  Jet  and  Gold  Brooches.. 


0  Solitaire  Sleeve  Buttons 

9  Chased  Rings . . . 

0  Masonic  Rings.......... 

0  Eugravcd  Loekcts. . 

0  Sets  Ladles’  Jewellery, 
0  Gold  ipens  and  Pencils. . 


Leslie  has  succeeded.  The  May  number  of  his  Lady’s  Magazine  has  indeed  reached 
climax  of  perfection,  being,  without  exception,  the  com  pie  test  specimen  of  fashion  and 
entertainment  ever  published  on  this  continent.  It  contains  a  double-page  colored  steel 
fashion-plate,  and  a  mammoth  four-page  engraving  or  life-picture  of  27  leaders  of  fashion 
in  the  French  Court.  The  fashion-plates  in  all  number  114,  and  are  most  striking  and 
elegant,  far  exceeding  in  number,  brilliancy  and  accuracy  all  the  other  Ladies’  Magazines 


2  say?  No;  foi* Frank 


the  season,  Frank  Leslie’s  Lady’s  Magazine,  and  she  will  find  a  description  of  every¬ 
thing  requisite  for  a  lady’s  toilette. 

Husbands !  would  you  please  your  wives  ?  Carry  home  to  them  Frank  Leslie’s 
’s  Magazine.  Fathers!  do  you  wish  to  obtain  the  gratitude  of  your  daughters? 
Take  them  Frank  Leslie’s  Lady’s  Magazine.  Lovers !  would  you  win  a  smile?  Present 
fair  object  of  your  attention  this  marvel  of  the  age,  Frank  Leslie's  Lady’s  Magazine. 
But  we  have  left  the  greatest  feature  of  Frank  Leslie’s  Lady's  Magazine  to  the 
last.  It  contains  the  latest  fashions  in  advance  of  all  publications  -for  his  agents  in  the 
litals  of  Europe  forward  to  him  every  novelty ‘before  they' become  the  mode  there.  In 
it  fiidy  '  ”  ~  '  '  "*  '  '  ' 


After  knowiug  what  you  can  have,  then  it  will  be  at 
your  option  to  send  $ 1,  take  the  article  or  not. 
thirty  for  $5— sixty-five  for  $10— and  one  hundred' 
for  $16. 

Agents.— Those  acting  as  Agents  will  bo  allowed 
lOcents^nevcry  article  ordered  byjhem,  provided 
25  centtfftrevery  articleBorde?ed,  anti  remit  )5  cents 
to  us  either  in  cash  or  postage  stamps.  With  tho  in¬ 
formation  of  what  you  can  nave  will  be  sent  a  Clr- 
-  I  '  ■  s  and  a  ful 

l  be  at  you 
;.  Address 


option^o  send  and  get  the  articles  or  not.  Adc 

8.  M.  WARD  &  GO.. 

Box  4870,  New  York. 


JUST  TRIBUTE  TO  MERIT! 

AT  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  LONDON 

DURYEA’S  MAiZENA 


fashion  i 


.must  consult  Frank  Leslie’s  Lady’i 


h any  person  tnej  choose,  insta  .  ^in 

!ss  Inwove,  marriage,  &<?,  free  by  mail,  for  25  cts., 
her  with  a  guide  to  the  unmarried  of  both  sexes 


XmXSSUiLZ,  BOXES. 


M.  J.  PAILLARQ, 
Maiden  Lane  (up-8tairs),  New  York. 


MILLERS'-dO^HAIRDYE 


Cheapest,  beBt,  and  most  permanent  in  use.  Try  it. 
Sold  at  all  Druggists.  Depot,  60  Dey  Street,  N.  Y. 


<8)75  Munty^tf-S  1  w0antt3to  hirf  A&ent!d! 

my  new  cheap  Family  Sewlmr’MachincB.  Adi 
380-92  B.  MADISON,  Alfred,  B 


toS! 


Cheapest  Shirt  House  in  the  U.S. 

ffl 


'a394-«il 


1  for  a  Circular.  Sim 


BOOKS,  CARD 3,  PRINTS, 

LONDON,  PARIS  and  YANKEE  NOTIONS.  Clr- 


CATAHRH  I— Dr.  Goodale’s  Catarrh 

Remedy  penetrates  to  the  very  seat  of  this  terrible 
disease,  and  exterminates  It  root  and  branch.  Dr. 
GOO  DALE  is  the  first  and  only  person  who  ever  told 
the  world  what  Catarrh  really  was,  and  where  it  com- 


DopotNo 


NORTON  &  CO., 


Sillies’  Old  Plantation  Coffee,  25  Cts. 

;  POUND.— To  all  lovers  of  fine-flavored  Coffee 
ffer  a  superior  beverage  to  any  heretofore  Bold 
is  market.  It  is  superior  to  Coif 
ns  J ava,  Maracaibo,  Mochn,  etc. 

Families,  Boarding-houses,  R-- 
Ml  ’  '  !  ' 


1 1 1  v  :  ..!■!, 
i,  Private 


■  Moustaches  and  Whiskers  in  Days. 

Hunting,  Fishing  and  many  other  Great  Secrets, 

all  in  the  BOOK  OF  WONDERS,  r . 

'll  ■'  I!.”  .  ;i 

Address  C.  E.  HUNTER  &  CO., 


'  K.lMMVfi,:!:;. 


WEBSTER’S 

IMPERIAL  8vo  DICTIONARY, 

With  over  10,00©  New  Word: 


Chauncey 

A.  Goodrich,  Professor  in  Yale  College.  With 
SYNONYMS,  Pronouncing  Vocabularies  of  Scripture, 


PAMPHLETS,  BOOKS  and  Store  Papers,  RAGS, 
ROPE,  BAGGING,  COTTON  and  all  kinds  oi  paper 
stock,  at  40  West  Broadway,  by 
000  CHARLES  MAUR  &  CO. 


SEWING  MACHINE  CO. 

^m^Fo^in^con6??  Fttmiil7dSleg  “rts^ 

readily  understood  wtthout instruction— certain  of 
of  ^vork^wft'^dntf  change ' ^^^^taient— neejjlo 

choice  of  evsrypurchneor  ^aying'the  opportunity  of 
k,,SegSiniand  examine,  or  send  for  a  Circular. 
Ag^ntsw 

“fFICE,  No.  m  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


r  children  and  in- 


boiled  in  milk  will  produce  i 
uream  ior  conee,  chocolate,  tea,  etc. 

SSa”  anSwUh  Scions  fo^ss 

valid™  ofnUaS8  ^ 

For  sale  by  Grocers  and  Druggists  everywhere. 
MANUFACTURED  AT  GLEN  CLOVE,  L.  I. 
WHOLESALE  DEPOT,  168  FULTON  STREET. 
WTffi.  DURYEA,  General  Agent. 


Do  You  Want  Luxuriant  Whiskers 

MU 


‘>WW 

tc  any  iddresi  o 


Agent,  Providence,  I 


.  SALIMJrilY, 


Blair  6z  Wyeth's  Liquid  Rennet  for 
miking  in  a  few  moments  delicious  desserts,  the  most 
rntiful  food  for  invalids  nDd  children.  NORTON  & 
JO.,  Sole  AgentB,  612  Broadway.  397-400 


WtiM?  ; 


Royal  Havana  Lottery. 

A  PREMIUM  PAID  ON-  PRIZES. 

Information  furnished.  Highest  price  paid 
Doubloons,  American  Gold  and  Silver. 

TAYLOR  &  GO.,  Bankers,  No.  16  Wall  St.,N.  Y 
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iNGLO-SAXON,  CaPI'.  BURGESS,  ON 


THE  DRUMMER  OF  THE  RAPPAHAN¬ 
NOCK. 


Sharp  with  the  breaking  of  the  morn, 

Four  score  of  thousands  spring  to  life. 
They  who  have  dreamed  upon  their  swords 
All  night,  about  the  coming  strife. 

Full  eighty  thousand  eager  men, 

With  burning  eyes  and  nervous  hand, 
Await  on  Rappahannock’s  shore 
The  stern  command. 


Calls  from  each  wooded  spot  and  hill 
The  busy  hosts  to  line. 

The  sturdy  tramping  picket  guard 
Exchange  the  countersign, 

A  thousand  hurrying  hands  strike  tents 
At  bugle  call, 

And  thrice  ten  thousand  hearts  beat  time 
In  echo  to  the  rise  and  fall 
Of  the  wild  music  rhyme, 

That  fills  and  dances  in  the  morning  aii 
Loud  over  all  the  rumbling  train 
The  pontoons  bear, 

While  from  the  farther  shore 
The  cannon’s  blare 
Heaves  grape  and  cannister  like  rain 
About  the  engineers ; 

And  riflemen,  with  deatlty  aim,  look  out 
From  each  redoubt. 

44  Up  men,  your  comrades  fall  like  sheep, 
Their  corses  strew  the  shore, 

The  rebels,  from  their  hiding  holes, 
Bathe  loyal  breasts  in  gore. 

Up  to  your  work,  stout  northern  hearts, 
The  cowards  must  be  sped ; 

Mark’  every  recreant,  skulking  wretch, 
And  leave  him  with  the  dead. 

44  A  hundred  men  to  voluuteer ! 

A  hundred  men  I  seek ! 

A  hundred  men,  your  general  Galls ! 

Who  will  be  first  to  speak?” 

And  then,  as  with  one  mighty  voice, 

A  hundred  score  spake  out, 

*  And  all  the  woods  and  valleys  round  • 
Returned  the  glorious  shout. 

Deep  laden  with  a  hundred  men 
Picked  from  the  bold  and  brave, 

The  frail  boats  floated  from  the  shore, 

On  Rappahannock’s  wave. 

But  ere  their  gunwales  kissed  the  stream 

No  musket  filled  his  boyish  hands, 

Nor  neld  they  eager  sword. 

He  pointed  to  his  well-worn  drum, 

And  begged  they’d  take  him  o’er, 

“  You’ll  want  a  drummer,  captain,  when 
You  reach  the  other  shore.” 

The  captain  looked  half  wondering, 

Half  pitying,  in  his  face, 

44  No  boy,  with  us  your  life  is  gone, 

This  is  the  safer  place.” 

“  The  safer  place !  why  I  can  die, 

So  that  my  country  gain !” 

With  downcast  eyes  he  seeks  the  shore, 
His  every  plea  In  vain. 

He  aids  to  push  the  laden  boats 
Through  icy  waves  and  wind, 

But  one  bears  more  than  stand  w  itiiin — 
The  drummer  clings  behind. 


Whew  1 

How  sing  the  noisy  shell 
Like  messengers  from  h< 


Against  the  window  pane, 

The  balls  patter  do’ 
Through  clouds  of  smoke  and  Are, 
The  boats  ars  drawing  nigher 
To  the  shore ! 

The  rowers,  almost  blind, 

Watch  the  drummer  cling  behind, 
With  a  smile. 


I  The  bank  is  reached  at  last, 
j  But  the  drummer  stands  aghast, 
i  For  a  splinter  of  the  blast, 

Strikes  his  drum 
And  ’tis  dumb. 

I  But  a  moment  does  he  stand, 

|  Then  with  musket  in  his  hand 
;  He  joins  the  gallant  band 

In  the  charge. 

i  With  a  shot,  a  thrust  and  shout, ' 
i  They  spring  to  each  redoubt, 

1  And  they  clear  the  rebels  out 
With  4  run. 

But  the  drummer  you  will  find 
No  longer  clings  behind, 


“  Hail  Columbia !  happy  laud  !” 

Thy  spirit  is  not  dead; 

The  drummer  is  but  of  the  fire 
That  burneth  fierce  and  red. 

The  fire  that  warmed  our  father’s  blood, 
That  flowed  at  Bunker  Hill, 

Within  a  score  of  million  veins 
Is  glowing  fiercely  still. 

Our  hands  are  nervous  for  the  fight,  . 

The  right  must  always  win, 

God  sits  in  judgment  on  the  hosts 
Amid  the  battle’s  din ; 

And  when  he  suffers  right  to  fall 
’Tis  but  to  rise  again. 

Against  the  spirit  of. our  land 
Rebellion  strikes  in  vain. 


PRIZE  STORY 


M  3T  W  X  IF*  lO  . 

By  Hubert  Vcro. 

’  When  I  left  college  I  Fully  intended  to 
marry  within  a  year,  but  my  unfortunately  romantic 
ideas  hindered  the  execution  of  this  excellent  de¬ 
sign.  I  was  wealthy,  an  orphan,  and  had  no  rela¬ 
tives  to  thrust  upon  me  their  unwelcome  advice ; 
consequently  I  was  free  to  choose  whom  and  when 
I  liked.  I  had  delightful  visions  of  a  Boadicea, 
with  tall  and  queenly  form,  glittering  black  eyes 
and  superb  air,  and  fancied  that  such  a  woman, 
fitted  to  command,  would  render  me  blessed  among 
men.  But  sometimes,  in  the  long  winter  evenings, 
when  I  held  my  cold  bachelor  toes  to  the  smoulder¬ 
ing  fire,  and  my  book  fell  unheeded  to  the  floor,  I 
fancied  that  I  should  love  best  a  delicate  little  fairy, 
with  short  golden  curls  and  deep  blue  pyes.  With 
the  loving  arms  of  such  a  wife  arou 
with  a  glowing  fire  and  a  cheerful  ho: 
a  happy  thing  life  might  be !  But  I 
tween  the  t,vo.  Pride,  which  was  in  the  ascendant 
when  I  attended  parties  and  gay  assemblies,  urged 
me  to  find  and  wed  a  Boadicea ;  but,  when  I  ’ 
tired  and  gloomy,  then  I  longed  for  the  sun, 
fairy,  whom  in  my  heart  I  christened  May. 

The  years  move  on,  and  when  I  reached 

had  never  seen  either  of  the  two  perfect  wi 
pictured  to  myself.  I  had  seen  plenty  c 


s  by  the  Eastern  beauty 
looked  as  cool  as  an  iceberg,  amid  all  those  wilted 
beauties,  and  I  immediately  claimed  her  in  my 
heart  as  the  future  Mrs.  Yere.  I  pictured  to  myself 
the  attention  she  would  al 
as  my  wife,  and  how  I  should  be  envied  and  ad¬ 
mired  and  hated!  I  watched  her  jealously,  an 
could  have  challenged  the  fatherly  old  man  wh 

He  looked  like  an  East  Indian  merchant,  with 
parchment  skin  the  color  of  saffron,  a  carbuncle 
nose  and  a  generally  apopletic  air.  This  old  gen¬ 
tleman  I  fancied  was  her  j 
nal  relative  who  was  to  bless  U6  in  the  style  of 
sensational  novels,  and  this  idea  was  confirmed 
when  I  noticed  the  somewhat  supercilious  air 
which  my  queenly  Boadicea  treated  him.  At 
she  left  the  table,  leaning  on  the  saffron-faced 
gentleman’s  arm,  and  I  immediately 


Encountering  a  i 


;he  hall,  I  begged  hi 
taguificent  woman, 
at  tall  one  on  the  yellow  mar 
"Why,  she’s  Mrs.  John  Smit 
fe  of  the  rich  East  Indian  merchant — ” 

11  And  the  old  fellow  ?”  I  gasped. 


n,  eh,  Yer 


:  fortunate  Mr.  Jol 


riedh 


is  jealous  enougl 
You  want  an  introduction  ?” 

I  left  Saratoga  within  an  houi 
abjured  the  type  of  beauty  of  which  Mrs.  John 
Smith  was  an  example.  I  returned  to  New  York 
and  began  to  look  for  my  lovely  May. 

The  next  summer  I  went  to  Long  Branch,  and 

merry  maidens  on  the  piazza.  Among  their  voices 
I  noticed  one  laugh  more  silvery  than  the  rest,  and 
the  next  moment  I  beheld  my  May.  She  was  a 
sweet,  merry  little  thing,  with  a  witching  way  of 
tossing  back  her  golden  curls  from  her  face.  From 
the  moment  I  saw  her  the  last  regret  I  had  felt  for 


1  before  I  succeeded  in  obtain- 

pleasure  of  dancing  with  her.  She  was  Ella  Ever- 
ley,  and  the  daughter  of  a  New  York  merchant, 
whom  I  knew  well  by  reputation.  For  the 
the  season  I  was  perfectly  devoted  to  her,  danced, 
bathed,  rode  and  drove  with  ‘ 
deep  as  I  could  have  wished 
of  one  star  from  another,  and  rather  thought  they 
were  sparks  of  fire  to  light  up  our 
and  make  sleighridcs  splendid,  but 
loved  her.  She  didn’t  like  newspapers  either.  The 
only  good  she  saw  in  them  was  their  adaptabi  ‘ 

cream,  iuid  fun  and  flirting.  I  was  a  serious  and 
thoughtful  ipau,  too  old  and  too  gr* 

’  ’  pretf^prattle  pleased  me. 


The  i 


drew  near  an  end,  and  I  felts 


occasions  a  rosy 


smiles  intoxicated  i 
wildered  me ;  and  I 
perfect  idiot  one  ev 


h  had  suffused  her  cheeks 
ress  her  hand  and  she  had 
and  I  had  often  noticed  how 
’S  would  hide  her  blue  eye 
if  that  gaze  grew  lover-lik< 
supreme  blissfulness.  He 
the  touch  of  her  hand  be 
ve  no  doubt  I  acted  like 
ing  when  I  entreated  her  t 


Rachel  Gilbert's  Heroism . 


mocking,  silvery  laugh,  so  devoid  of  all  feeling,  as 
I  now  recognized  it;  and  this  laugh  was  echoed 
from  behind  the  wreck,  and  half-a-dozen  girls 
started  into  view.  She,  the  girl  I  loved,  began  to 
tell  me  that  she  had  made  a  wager  that  I  would 
and  she  clapped  her 


eyes  and  golden  curls,  and  banished  all  the  pictures 
of  brunettes  and  blondes,  that  I  had  once  gathered 
with  so  much  satisfaction,  from  my  library  and 
establishment.  I  began  to  dislike  my  housekeeper 


because  she  was  a  woman,  but  consideration  for 
her  age  and  long  service  in  the  family,  years  before 
I  was  bom,  prevented  me  from  dismissing  her. 

When  I  was  thirty-five  I  went  off  to  Vermont, 
for  change  of  air  and  scene.  I  hated  all  sorts  of 
watering-places,  and  determined  to  look  for  a  quiet 
rural  village,  where  I  could  angle  a  few  weeks 
peacefully.  I  found  such  a  place  in  the  interior  of  » 
Vermont,  on  the  banks  of  a  broad  river,  and  here 
I  settled  myself  for  the  summer.  Two  or  three 
days  after  my  arrival  I  walked  out  into  the  little 
street,  and  noticed  that  it  was  a  fair-day,  or  some¬ 
thing  of  the  kind.  To  avoid  all  this  bustle  and 
the  curious  glances  of  the  well-meaning  furmers 
and  their  helpmeets,  I  wandered  down  to  the 
river-side.  Two  or  three  children  at  play  on  the 
shelving  bank  interested  me,  and  I  halted  at  a 
little  distance  from  them. 

Suddenly  one  of  their  number  missed  his  foot-  * 
ing  and  fell  into  the  stream,  giving  utterance  to  u 
loud  scream.  Before  I  could  stir  a  young  girl 
rushed  from  a  neighboring  cottage  and  threw  her¬ 
self  into  the  river.  I  was  about  to  plunge  after 
them  both,  when  I  saw  her  swimming  toward  the 
shore,  and  was  in  time  to  relieve  her  of  the  boy, 
whom  I  carried  into  the  house,  before  the  mother, 
an  Elderly  and  hard-working  woman,  comprehended 

The  girl  who  had  acted  so  promptly  and  hero¬ 
ically  soon  made  her  appearance,  and  I  regarded 
her  earnestly.  Her  dripping  garments  clung  to 
her  form,  and  her  face  was  wet  with  the  water  c  f 
the  river ;  hut  I  decided  that  she  was  a  very  plain 
girl,  remarkably  pfain.  She  retired  to  assume  dry 
garments,  and  the  good  mother  invited  me  to  take 

myself  as  soon  as  she  had  bundled  Tommy  up  iu 
a  hot  blanket  and  put  his  feet  in  the  oven. 

I  replied  in  brief  terms,  and  told  her  that  I 
should  like  to  board  with  her,  if  she  would  take 
me.  After  glancing  doubtfully  at  my  suit  of  fine 

she  explained  that  their  fare  was  plain,  but  if  I 
could  pay  well  she  could  afford  better.  I  assented, 
and  she  conducted  me  to  a  neat  little  room  off  the 
“  keeping-room,”  which  she  said  I  might  occupy. 

It  fronted  the  river,  was  neatly  papered  and  paint¬ 
ed,  and  the  floor  was  covered  with  a  bright  home¬ 
made  carpet.  A  blue  pitcher  filled  with  flowers 
was  on  the  mantelpiece,  and  a  few  rude  charconl 
pictures  adorned  the  walls. 

Rachael’s  bin  used  to  sittin’  in  here,  lately,” 


she  thanked  me  wjthout  reserve. 


VIOKSBUUG,  ME 
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NATIONAL  UNION  LEAGUE! 

TO  THE  TRADE! 


For  sale  by  all  the  principal  dealer*  throughout  the 
_ United  States. 

BALLOU  BROTHERS,  403  Broadway,  New  York, 


TOMES,  SON  &  MELVAIN, 

6  TfEaidea  2*ane.  New  ^ork. 


j  and  Military  Goods  of  every 
Description. 

RICH  PRESENTATION  SWORDS, 
mlth  &  Wesson’s  Breech-loading  Rifles  and  Pistols, 
Bacon  Manufacturing  Co.’s  Revolving  PlBtols. 


ANOTHER  GREAT  VICTORY! 


A  SPECULATION. 


TOOL  CHESTS. 


'a,  Colic,  and  pains  of  aU  kinds.  The  aW 


Gold  Pens;  wholesale  and  retail— Genuine  goods; 
the  best  Fountain  Pen  in  the  world ;  Bend  stamp  for 
Circular.  GEO.  F.  HAWKE S,  Manufacturer,  &i 
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Something  entirely  New. 
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n  is  ine  only  Lxnmd  Cement  exta 
Patches  ana  Linings  to  Boot 
sufficiently  strong  without 
And  effectually  mend  broken  Fu: 

Toys.  Bone,  Ivory,  and  articles  oi 
It  is  a  Liquid ;  it  is  Insoluble  in  ws 

adhere  oily  subBtanoes  firmly  a _ r _ 

HILTON  BROTHERS  &  CO.,  Proprietors, 

•  ....  Providence,  R.  1. 

Put  up  in  Packages  for  Family  and  Manufacturers 
use— 2or.  tolWlBs^For  sale  by  all  DrujrglstB and 


i  completely. 


s  in  Leather  Findings. 
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GLOVES,  Eto 
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The  Rev.  Edward  A.  WiUon  continues  to  mall  free 
of  charge,  to  all  who  desire  It,  a  copy  of  the  prescrip¬ 
tion  by  which  he  was  completely  cured  of  that 
dire  disease,  Consumption.  Sufferers  with  any  Throat 
or  Lung  Affection  should  obtain  the  Prescription 
and  try  its  efRcaoy  at  once.  Delays  are  dangerous 
Address 
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NOW  READY . — FRANK  LESLIE’S  PIC- 
TORIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  WAR— 
No.  31.  The  Seven  Days’  Fight,  with 
magnificent  Illustrations  of  the  various 
engagements.  For  Sale  Everywhere. 
Price  96  cents. 
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FRANK  LESLIE’S  ILLUSTRATED  NEWSPAPER. 


As  he  heads  oor  charging  cotan 


Glorious  chief  and  valiant  soldier, 

Soul  thatconqnereddeath’sdark  power, 
Thy  early  death  hath  snatched  thee 
From  this  out  darkest  hour. 


said  Mrs.  Darrell,  quietly;  “my  son 
a  long  journey  and  exhausted  by  the 
his  return.  He  will  m 
in  the  day.” 

TR«»  wnlnw  poured 

Neither  Eleanor 

until  Mrs.  DarreU  should  please  to  teU  them 

ns  if  the  mistress  of  Hazlewood,  usually 
so  coldly  dignified  and  self-possessed,  felt  some 
little  embarrassment  in  speaking  of  the  strange 
ie  of  the  previous  night. 

I  need  scarcely  tell  you,  Laura,”  she  said,  rather 
abruptly,  after  a  long  pause,  “that 


ot  spirit, 

’s  stormy  tide, 
o  grander  efforts 


ELEANOR’S  VICTORY. 

BY  MISS  M.  E.  BRADDON, 

AUTHOR  OP  “AURORA  PROYD,”  “LADY  AUDREY’S 
SECRET.”  “RADY  RISRE,”  “JOHN 
MAROHMONT’9  REGACY,”  ETC. 


ne  so  suddenly  upon  them, 
i  Launcelot  Darrell,  then,  the  long 
whose  .portrait  hung  above  the  mantel- 
3  dining-room,  whose  memory  was  so 
lerished,  every  token  of  whose  former 
is  so  carefully  preserved. 

’  murmured  the  widow,  in 
e  two  girls, 


!ss  in  his 

•turn  is  not  quite  unalloyed.” 

“  No,  indeed,  dear  Mrs.  Darrell,”  Laura  answered, 
icerly ;  “  but  still  you  must-  be  very  glad  to  have 
im  back,  and  if  he  didn’t  make  a  fortune  in  India 
e  can  make  one  in  England,  I  dare  say,  he  is  so 

andsome,  and  so  clever,  and - ”  , 

The  younglady  stopped  suddenly,  blushing  under 
ie  cold  scrutiny  of  Ellen  Darrell's  eyes.  Perhaps 
l  that  moment  a.  thought  flashed  across  the  mind 
f  the  widow— the  thought  of  a  wealthy  mairiage 


Mason  v 


!  rich,  f 


se,  through  an  open  window.  She  s< 
utterly  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  he 
charges.  She  seemed  to  have  forgotten  thei 
existence  in  the  wonderful  surprise  of  her 
return.  So  Laura  and  Eleanor  went  up  t< 
Mason’s  room 
the  strange  £ 

breakfast-room  below 


and  that  horrid  shabby  hat  ?  He  looks  just  like  the 
hero  of  a  novel,  doesn't  he,  Nell  ?  dark  and  pale, 
and  tall  and  slender.  Has  he  come  back  for  good, 
do  you  tbink  >  I'm  sure  he  ought  to  have  Mr.  De 
Crespigny’s  fortune.” 

Miss  Vane  shrugged  her  shoulders.  She  was 
not  particularly  interested  in  the  handsome  prodigal 
son  who  had  made  his  appearance  so  unexpectedly, 
and  she  had  enough  to  do  to  listen  to  all  Laura’s 
exclamations  and  sympathise  with  her  curiosity. 

“  I  shan’t  sleep  a  bit  to-night,  Nelly,”  Miss 
Mason  said,  as  she  parted  with  her  friend.  “I 
shall  be  dreaming  of  Launcelot  Darrell,  with  his 
dark  eyes  and  pale  face.  What  a  fierce,  half-angry 
ookhe  has,  Nell,  as  if  he  were  savage  with  the 


,rd  would  have  all  the  advantages  in  after 
ie  which  wealth  could  bestow,  but  she  had  no  idea 
1  the  amount  of  the  girl’s  fortune. 

Launcelot  Darrell  slept  late  after  his  pedestrian 
journey,  Miss  Mason’s  piano  was  kept  shut,  out 
of  consideration  for  the  traveller,  and  Laura  and 
Eleanor  found%the  bright  summer 
usually  long  in  consequence.  They  had.  so  few  pur¬ 
suits  or  amusements,  that  to  be  deprived  of  one 
seemed  very  cruel.  They  were  sitting  after  their 
early  dinner,  in  a  -shady  nook  in  the  shrubbery, 
Laura  lying  on  the  ground,  re  .ding  a  novel,  and 
Eleanor  engaged  in  some  needlework  achievement 
which  was  by-and-bye  to  be  presented  to  tin?  sig- 
'  the  rustling  ’ - r 


looking  straight  before 
,  his  strongly  maiked  eyebrows 
tracted,  and  a  red  spot  burning  it 
each  pale  and  rather  hollow  cheek. 

“But  why  did  you  hate  India 
with  unflinching  pertinacity. 

“  Why  does  a  man  hate  poverty  and  humiliation, 
Miss  Mason  ?  You  might  as  well  ask  me  that. 
Suppose  we  drop  the  subject.  .  It  isn’t  a  very  agree¬ 
able  one  to  me,  I 
“  But  your  voyag 


between  them,  and  Mr.  Darrell  appeared 
familiarity  with  his  mother's 

rich  friend. 


Good  morning  or  good  afternoon,  young  ladies.” 
said  Mr.  Darrell,  “  for  I  hear  that  your  habits  at 
Hazlewood  arc  very  primitive,  and  that  you  dine  a! 

been  looking  for  you  during 
my  anxiety  to  apologise  foi 
given  you  last  night.  When 
the  landless  heir  returns  to  his  h 
expects  to  find  two  angels  waiting 
threshold.  I  might  have  been  a  little  more  careful 
of  my  toilet,  had  I  been  able  to  for 
tion.  What  luggage  I  had  I  left  af  Southamp¬ 
ton!  never  mind'  your  dress,  Mr.  Darrell,' 
Laura  answered,  gaily,  “  we  are  both  so  glad  you 

are  so  dread  fully  dull  here,  though  your  mamma  is 
very  kind  to  us.  But  do  tell  us  all  about  your 
voyage  home,  and  your  journey  here  on  foot,  and 
all  the  troubles  you  have  gone  through  ?  Do  tell 
us  your  adventures,  Mr.  Darrell  ?” 

The  young  lady  lifted  her  bright  blue  eyes  with 

. mce  of  pity ;  but  suddenly  dropped 

young  man’s  glance.  He  looked 

strolling  into  the  grassy  little  amphitheatre  where 
sitting,  flung  himself  into  . " 


;  you  played  whist  in  the  cuddy— what 
cuddy,  by-the-bye  ?— and  you  got  up  private 
icals,  and  you  started 


L— ”  I  in  thisUquiet  place*  and  get  a  picture  ready  for  the 
-1  rou;?e-  Royal  Academy  next  year.  Will  you  y* 


She  thought  of  Richard  Thoi 


early  the  next  morning,  Laura  Mas 
her  prettiest  and  brightest  muslin  r 
which  was  scarcely  so  bright  as  her 


tonous  days  of  enforced  seclusion  which  she  had 
° ^Mrs^D arrell  was  sitting  at  the  breakfast-table 


,  Miss  Mason ;  I  am  a  great  deal 
more  interested  in  Berkshire  thap  you  can  possibly 

be  in  my  Indian  experiences."  I  fessors  have  been  tl 

The  young  lady  was  fain  to  submit.  She  told  I  «And  if  you  fail- 
Mr.  Darrell  such  scraps  and  shreds  of  gossip  as  (  „If  j  fail>  m 
form  the  “  news”  in  a  place  like  Hazlewood.  He  I  itinerant  portrait-paii 
listened  very  attentively  to  anything  Miss  Mason  ,  my  uncie  Maurice  m 
had  to  tell  about  his  uncle,  Maurice  de  Crespigny.  j  -raust  ieave  bia  money 
“So  these  tiger  cats,  my  maiden  aunts,  are 
watchful  as  ever,”  he  said,  when  Laura  had 
ished.  “  Heaven  grant  the  harpies  may  be  dis-  ,  laBt  of  them  up  half  au  1 
appointed.  Do  any  of  the  Vane  family  ever  try  to  j  dic  while  he’s  thinking 

g  Eleanor  looked  up  from  her  work,  but  i 
quietly;  she  had  grown  accustomed  to  hear 
na  ne  spoken  by  those  who  had  no  suspicion  of 
identity. 

“  Oh,  no,  I  believe  not,”  Miss  Mason  answe: 
old  Mr.  Vane  died  two  or  three  years  ago, 


Eleanor’s  face  blanched,  and  her  heart  beat  with 
a  fierce  heavy  throbbing  against  her  breast.  How 
dared  they  talk  of  her  dead  father  in  that  tone  of 
almost  insolent  indifference  ?  The  one  passion^of 

asvvhen  she  had  luiplt  in  the  little  chamber  in  the 
Rue  l’Archevcque,  with  her  clasped  hands  uplifted 
to  the  low  ceiling,  and  a  terrible  oath  upon  her  girl- 


.,  Miss  Vincent  ?  you  would 
splendid  Rosaliud  and  C  ”  *f” 

n,  I  shall  try  tl 


The  dark  eyes  1 
half  hidden  by  f 

s  that  fringed  their  full  white  ! 
straight  n 
mouth  w. 


_  celytt 

t  was  his  habit  1 6  speak  indifferently  of  all 
ind  it  was  rather  difficult  to  penetrate  his 
itimcnts,  so  skilfully  were  they  hidden  by 


affections  ?”  Mr.  Monckton  said  presently. 

“Which  rival?” 

“  The  Damon  of  Maurice  de  Crespigny’s  you 
’  George  Vandeleur  Vane.” 

i  Launcelot  Darrel’s  face  darkened  at  the  mi 
j  tion  of  the  dead  man’s  name.  It  had  always  b( 
the  habit  of  the  De  Crespigny  family  to  look  ur 
Eleanor’s  father  as  a  subtle  and  designing  f 
against  whom  no  warfare  could  be  too  desperate 


1  My  uncle  could  r 

Eleanor  had  been 
bending  over  her  w 


hat  spendthrift,”  Mr.  Dar¬ 
ning  at  an  open  window 


l  by  the  t. 


Her  face  was  pale,  and  looked  ever 

that  she  had  shed.  The  heroism  ol 
hud  borne  hy:  son’s  absence 'silei 
plainingly  had  given  way  under  the  unlooked-for 
joy  of  his  return 


She  dropped  her  work  suddenly,  and  rising  ire 
her  rustic  seat,  walked  away  from  the  shade  of  t 

laurels.  *  I  but  she  rose  nasiny  as  -*--v  - 

“  Eleanor,"  cried  Laura  Mason,  “  where  are  you  father.  She  was  ready  to  do  battle  for  lura 
ffomgl"  and  there,  if  need  were-  She  waB  ready  to  flu 

Launcelot  Darrell  sat  in  a  careless  attitude,  tn-  j  the  disguise  of  her  false  name,  and  to  avow  nc 
ling  with  the  reels  of  silk-  and  balls  of  wool,  and  as  Gcorge  Vane’s  daughter,  if  they  dared  to  i 
ill  tiie  paraphernalia  of  fancy  work  scattered  upon  (ler  him.  Whatever  shame  or  humiliation 
the  table  before  him,  but  he  lifted  his  head  as  Laura  cast  upon  him  should  be  shared  by  her 
uttered  her  friend’B  name,  and  perhaps  for  the  first  But  before  she  could  give  way  to  this  sudden 
time  looked  steadily  at  Miss  Vane.  1  pulse,  Gilbert  Monckton  spoke,  and  the  angrj 

w*  lookinrr  it  her  for  some  minutes  while  waited  to  hear  what  he  might  say. 
she  and  Laura  sfood  talking  together  a  few  paces  |  “  1  have  every  reason 

from  him.  It  was  perhaps  only  a  painter’s  habit  j  Crespigny  ^  ..^eTawyer  said 

of  looking  earnestly  at  a  pretty  face  that  gave  in-  friend  had  Mr.  Vane  lived,  the  layer  said. 
Ol  iooiuub  1,:,  ox.ciiria  nro.  1  »hn11  foriret  vour  uncle’s  grief  when  he 


shall  forget  your  uncle’s  grief  v 
tof  the  oldman’s  death  in¬ 
put  purposely  in  his  way  by  o 


accidental  liken  < 


and  walked  back  to  1 
girls  together.  Laura  ] 
it  his  handsome  face,  ai 


caving  the 

and  thoughtful.  The  mention 


if  her  father’s  Mrs.  Darrell  b 
..  Her  peaceful  I  tion  with  her  1 
melted  away  like  |  Monckton’s  fac 
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MAJ.’GEN.  ULYSSES  S.  GRANT. 

The  whole  country  now  look  with  a  de¬ 
gree  of  earnestness  and  hope  to  Gen.  Grant, 
whose  past  career  and  present  promptness  of 
action  foretoken  results  over  which  our 
country  may  exult. 

Ulysses  S.  Grant,  though  appointed  from 
Illinois,  is  a  native  of  Point  Pleasant,  Cleifr 
mont  county,  Ohio,  where  he  was  bom  April 
22,  1822.  Through  the  influence  of  Gen. 
Hamer  he  was,  at  the  age  of  17,  admitted  into 
the  Military  Academy,  West  Point,  in  1839, 
and  graduating  there  with  honor,  June 
30,  1843,  took  rank  as  brevet  2d  Lieu¬ 
tenant  in  4th  infantry.  In  September,  1845, 
at  Corpus  Christl,  he  was  made  2d  Lieutenant 
7th  infantry,  but  was  transferred  t6  the  4th 
infantry  in  November  of  the  same  year. 
He  served  with  distinction,  under  Tay¬ 
lor,  in  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto,  Resaca 


de  la  Palma  and  Monterey.  His  regiment 
being  among  those  detached  from  Taylor’s 
army  to  increase  the  force  of  Gen.  Scott, 
Grant  proceeded  to  Vera  Cruz  and  bore  lira 
part  nobly  in  every  engagement  until  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  army  into  Mexico,  winning  two 
promotions  for  bravery.  He  was  afterwards 
regimental  Quartermaster,  and  in  August, 
1853,  received  a  commission  as  Captain.  At 
the  close  of  July  on  the  following  year  he 
resigned,  and  embarked  in  business  with 
his  father  at  Galena,  Illinois. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  he 
came  forward,  and  was  appointed  Colonel  of 
the  21st  Illinois  Volunteers,  and  in  August, 
1861,  Brigadier-General.  He  was  putin  com¬ 
mand  of  the  post  of  Cairo  and  its  district. 
The  ability  displayed  here  brought  his  name 
prominently  before  the  people.  He  occupied 
Paducah,  cut  off  rebel  communication,  and 


in  November  broke  up  a  rebel  camp,  at  Bel¬ 
mont,  suffering,  however,  severely,  from  the 
enemy’s  reinforcements  which  crossed  from 
Columbus,  and  attacked  him  on  his  return. 
In  February,  1862,  he  left  Cairo  at  the 
head  of  the  land  forces  destined  to  reduce 
Fort  Henry,  but  before  he  reached  that 
pointthe rebel  commander  Tilghman,  recently 
killed  in  a  battle  with  Grant,  surrendered 
the  fort  to  Foote’s  gunboats.  Grant  at  once 
pushed  on  to  Fort  Donelson,  and  after  a  series 
of  brilliant  victories  reduced  the  place.  His 
reply  to  the  rebel  offers,-  “  I  propose  to  move 
upon  your  works,”  so  characteristic  of  the 
man,  have  become  historic,  and  liis  stubborn 
adherence  to  “  unconditional  surrender  ” 
gave  rise  to  the  name  being  applied  to  him¬ 
self,  the  phrase  suiting  his  initials.  He  was 
then  made  a  Major-General  of  volunteers, 
and  led  his  troops  to  Pittsburg  Landing, 


where  he  was  attacked  and  defeated,  Apri 
6,  1862-,  by  Gens.  A.  S.  Johnson  and  Beaure¬ 
gard,  but  being  reinforced  the  next  day  by 
Gen.  Buell,  in  turn  defeated  the  enemy,  with 
gret*t  loss,  and  drove  him  back  to  his  en¬ 
trenchments,  Gens.  Johnson,  Gladden  and 
others  being  killed  in  the  action. 

Halleck,  and  in  September,  1862,  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  army  of  West  Ten¬ 
nessee,  and  on  the  19th  and  20th  commandedin 
chief  at  Iuka,  and  at  Corinth  October  4,  where 
signally  defeated  the  ypbels. 
recent  operations  against  Vicksburg, 


! 
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THE  SIEGE  OF  VICKSBURG. 

The  siege  of  Vicksburg  is  becoming  a  siege 
in  fact  as  well  ns  in  name.  Hitherto  our 
sieges  have  been  in  reality  but  battles ;  the 
siege  of  Lexington  and  the  siege  of  York- 
town  were  too  brief  to  give  us  any  of  the 
horrid  pictures  which  history  presents  in  the 
description  of  the  sieges  of  great  cities ;  but 
at  Vicksburg  we  are  witnessing  these  terrible 
scenes  renewed.  Grant’s  army  in  its  final 
'  advance  met  Pemberton  in  the  woods,  and 

the  first  meeting  of  skirmishers,  and  in  our 
large  engraving  the  terrible  but  fruitless  as¬ 
sault  made  on  Pemberton’s  last  line  of  defence 
around  the  city.  Our  readers  know  how,  on 
the  22d  of  May,  a  tremendous  assault  was 
made  on  the  grass-covered  fortifications  held 
|  by  the  rebel  army.  These  works  consist  of 


j  a  chain  of  forts,  about  800  yards  apart,  con¬ 
nected  by  deep  entrenchments,  and  extend¬ 
ing  for  seven  miles.  Lawler’s  brigade  rushed 

planted  the  Stars  and  Stripes  on  the  edge  of 
of  aparapet,  butthe  enemy  gathered  there,  and 
our  men  were  overpowered.  Landrum’s  brig¬ 
ade  comes  to  the  relief,  but  falters.  McCler- 
nand  orders  up  Benton  and  Burbridge  on  the 
right.  Sherman  and  McPherson  also  ad¬ 
vance,  and  at  point  after  point  the  old  flag 
flutters  for  awhile  on  the  works.  On  the  ex¬ 
treme  right,  Steele’s  division,  with  Blair  on 
his  left,  advanced  as  Pemberton  fell  back,  and 
like  the  others  could  only  display  the  bravery 
of  the  men.  Covered  by  the  ravines  which 
intersect  the  ground,  the  Union  troops 
would  get  near  the  works  and  make  a  gal¬ 
lant  rush  onward,  reach  the  parapet,  yet 


when  the  edge  of  the  forts  were  gained 
the  interior  was  swept  by  a  line  of  riflepits 
in  the  rear  and  a  partition  breastwork,  so 
that  our  soldiers  even  when  in  the  fort  were 
almost  as  far  from  victory  as  before.  In  one 
case  a  party  of  12  Iowans,  led  by  a  youth 
named  Griffith,  took  and  held  a  fort,  but  all 
but  he  finally  fell  under  the  fire  of  their  as¬ 
sailants,  when  Griffith  with  musket  and  re¬ 
volver  captured  14  rebels  who  had  dis¬ 
charged!, heir  pieces,  and  brought  them  off. 
The  rebels  used  for  almost  the  first  time 
hand  grenades,  which  they  rolled  down  the 
sides  of  the  works  on  the  assaulting  party  in 
the  ditch  or  clinging  to  the  side.  This 
dreadful  day  swept  away  thousands  of  our 
gallant  men.  Officers  of  talent  and  courage, 
men  inured  to  action,  have  been  lost. 

The  siege  now  became  a  siege :  no  army 


could  stand  such  losses :  closer  are  the  lines 
drawn  around  the  enemy.  Siege  guns  are 
mounted.  The  miners  begin  their  work, 
and  the  fortifications  are  assailed  from  be¬ 
neath.  Pemberton  is  almost  out  of  supplies, 
his  army  and  the  people  of  the  city  are  on 
quarter  rations.  The  citizens  live  in  the 
cellars  or  in  holes,  for  the  shells  from  the 
army  and  fleet  fall  in  showers,  exploding  in 
the  streets  and  houses,  and  fires  rage  on 
every  side.  Pemberton  asks  leave  to  pass 
the  women  and  children  out,  but  such  a  re¬ 
lief  would  enable  him  to  hold  out  perhaps 
successfully.  Necessity  compels  cruelty. 
The  horses,  now  useless,  are  taken  out  and 
shot,  either  to  relieve  the  people  from  feed¬ 
ing  them  or  to  supply  food  to  the  starving 
people. 

Such  is  'Vicksburg  at  this  moment.  Fa- 
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MUSTERED  OUT. 

BY  J.  W.  WATSON. 

Well,  here  I  am  at  home  again,  thank  God ! 

Two  years  have  scarcely  changed  my 
native  place ; 

The  old  familiar  chesnuts  bow  and  nod, 

And  drop  their  welcoming  blossoms  on  my 
face. 

How  like  the  summer  morning,  two  short 

When  down  this  very  road  our  regiment 
went  forth, 

Then  we  had  beating  hearts  and  drums,  and 
pomp  and  show, 

And  vague  dreams  of  this  great  uprising 
North. 

We  were  a  thousand  men,  all  told,  and  stout, 

,  stragglers  on  the 


No  \ 


way, 


c  and  puerile  tongues  to  utter  doubt, 
And  yet  we  thought  our  task  no  baby  play. 

Well,  well,  we’ve  brought  back  twenty  score 
of  men— 

How  sweeps  the  perfume  of  that  wild 
seringo  by— 

Yes,  twenty  score  from  fifty  score,  what 
then? 

She  stood  just  here,  and  as  we  marched 

Stretched  out  her  hand,  filled  with  seringo 
bloom. 

I  caught  one  spray,  and,  in  our  interval  of 
I  kissed  it,  and  with  all  the  smiles  I  could 

Pinned  it  upon  my  breast,  and  waved  good- 1 


iVould  I  forget  my  schoolmates,  they  v 
Our  flag  right  onward  through  the  stc 


The  nation’s  wrong  had  made  their  blood  to 
boil, 

They  went,  resolved  to  die,  but  not  to  yield, 
Their  bones  are  whitening  on  a  Southern 

Their  blood  enriches  many  a  fallow  field. 
Lord,  keep  my  memory  green  and  young, 
that  I, 

When  age  shall  strike  me,  still  shall  hear 
them  speak ; 

And  learn  by  them  how  a  brave  man  should  j 
die 

Who  never  did  an  act  to  blush  his  cheek.  I 
Some  day,  with  children  sitting  on  my  knees,  1 

When  romps  or  petting  them  no  more 


Ah,  well !  there’s  compensation  for  us  still ; 

For  every  evil  that  the  world  has  made 
A  balm  within  ourselves  for  every  ill, 
Without  that  world’s  unofl’ered,  chary  aid. 
Once  more  the  wild  seringo  bloom  floats  by 
And  wafts  me  to  the  day  I  went  from  thee, 
Once  more  I  hear  upon  its  breath  the  cry, 
Come !  be  thou  maimed  or  ill,  come  back 


ndabout.  His  ability  and  tireless  ze 

ent  of  the  people  knewno  bounds  whe 
hat  Clarence  Osgood  would  appear  ft 


A  young  man  had  been  arrested  on  suspici( 
having  murdered  and  then  made  away  with  the  1 
of  a  chambermaid  in  his  mother’s  house. 

The  name  of  the  accused  was  Harry  Sloan. 
During  the  time  of  the  trial,  which  occu 

town,  accepted  the  hospitality  of  the  prisoi 


little  deserved  to  escape  if  all  was  true  that  had 
been  alleged  against  him. 

But  Clarence  Osgood  felt  that  his  reputation  as 

and  he  worked  at  it  with  dogged  perseverance  and 
devoted  energy.  Very  early  he  had  persuaded  him¬ 
self  of  the  innocence  of  his  client;  and  it  soon 
became  evident  that  with  such  extraordinary  argu- 


THE  CRIMSON  CLUE. 

By  Lizzie  Campbell. 


his  life. 

“  Come,  Mr.  Osgood,  since  you  are  ready.  Aunt 
Kate  will  be  waiting  us  impatiently.” 

heavy  riding-boots,  striking  his  spurs  against  the 
steps  as  he  descended. 

Then  they  mounted  and  set  off.  It  was  not  easy 
to  be  on  terms  at  all  approaching  intimacy  with 
Mr.  Clarence  Osgood;  but  before  they  had  ridden 
half  the  distance  to  Mrs.  Laitone’s,  Harry  Sloan 


d,  worthless  shred, 

A  worthless  shred,  by  which,  when 
was  nigh, 

I  walked,  a  living  man,  amid  the  deai 


seemed  to  have  frozen. 

Belle  had  been  a  sweet,  gentle,  true  girl,  ai 
as  most  beautiful,  and  Clarence  Osgood  had 
her  very  dearly.  A  single  sob,  one  great,  gurgling, 
gasping  sob,  that  seemed  to  rend  his  ’ 
up  his  throat  and  broke  through  his  lips ;  then  he 
,  took  up  his  letter  to  Mrs.  Lincoln,  folded  it  and  put 
it  in  the  envelope. 

I  This  letter  was  written  at  the  law  office,  which 
he  temporarily  occupied.  He  had  not  yet  sealed  it 
when  Mr.  Harry  Sloan  came  in,  equipped  for  the 
two  miles’  ride  that  lay  between  them  and  his  aunt’s 

Belle  Lincoln,  the  only  child  of  a  widow  lady,  day®  more  at  Mrs.  Laitone’s ;  and  Harry  and  him- 
rho  had  lived  in  the  village  for  many  years,  and  self  had  engaged  to  go  down  together, 
ras  generally  esteemed  and  respected,  suddenly  Harry  Sloan  was  a  handsome,  elegant  young 
nd  inexplicably  disappeared.  man,  with  just  a  dash  of  rakishness  that  well  be- 

Belle  was  seventeen  years  old,  and  a  lovely  came  him.  He  entered  quite  carelessly  and  easily, 
londe.  and  taking  the  chair  beside  Clarence,  said : 

;  all  she  '  ‘‘  Don’t  allow  me  to  hurry  you,  Mr.  Osgood; 


favored  Clai 

settled  in  the  neighborhood, 

As  days  grew  into  weeks  and  weeks  into  months, 
and  still  no  news  was  heard  of  the  missing  girl,  the 
belief  of  her  constrained  abduction,  at  first  dimly 
conceived  by  the  villagers,  became  matter  of  posi¬ 
tive  conviction ;  and  her  lover,  distracted  with  grief, 
swore  an  oath  of  vengeance  against  the  spoiler  of 
his  peace.  Years  passed,  and  nothing  transpired 
to  lighten  the  darkness  which  shrouded  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  Belle  Lincoln,  and,  except  in  the 


:  shall  leave  this  inhospitat 
But  of  course  my  time  is  entirely  at  your  c 
Clarence  bowed  without  looking  up, 
having  sealed  his  letter,  threw  it  down  on 
Inadvertently  Harry  Sloan  glanced  at  tb 
scription,  seemingly  unconscious  that  h 

envelope.  Then  suddenly  he  struck  his 
boot  with  his  riding-whip,  and  looked  up 


hosen  friends  for  years.  Even  Osgood,  stem  as 
he  was,  found  it  difficult  to  resist  the  fascination  of 
Sloan’s  manner,  it  was  so  frank,  open,  buoyant. 

Although  he  was  in  reality  the  same  age  as 
Clarence,  any  one  unacquainted  with  the  fact  would 
have  pronounced  him  at  least  ten  years  younger, 
and  his  musical,  ringing  voice,  his  merry,  boyish 
laugh  seemed  the  fit  index  to  a  nature  as  innocent, 
as  happy  and  as  simple. 

No  two  men  could  have  been  more  unlike  than 
these ;  yet  for  some  reason  they  found  themselves 
mysteriously  attracted  toward  each  other. 

Clarence  was  a  dark,  pale  man;  his  face  one 
that  might  have  been  hewn  from  marble ;  lighted 
by  dark  eyes,  of  no  settled  color,  but  gleaming  like 
diamonds,  and  like  them  giving  forth  light  in  the 
dark.  The  blackest  feather  in  the  wing  of  a  crow 
could  not  be  blacker  than  his  hair,  which  curled 
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Robert  L.  Carutbers 


and  the follS 

ticket,  were  nominated  for  the  Confederate 
Congress— 1st  District,  Joseph  B.  HeisfceU  •  2d  Wil 
3d,  A.’  8.  Colyer,  offfi  ^ 
fith'F  A  K’lI,arr~Ii  0fT  Warr™;  Sth,  H.  S.  I'oote 
S'h’ bl  i.7th’  James  McCollum,  of  Giles 

DI:  Menees;  Oth,  J.  D.C.  Atkins;  10th 

John  V.  Wright;  llth,  D.  M.  Curtin. 

“T"  Creat  efforts  are  being  made  in  Kentucky  to  be 
ready  for  the  rebel  Invasion,  which,  it  is  said,  will  be 
?h»  y  aMeF!Pted  to  a  few  days.  Ohio  has  taken 
tne  alarm,  and  is  fully  prepared  for  the  enemy. 

New,_ Y,orR  Tribune  says:  “The  column 
Crow  anO* huTSS?  fr0m  St;  ^lU  t0  chastise  Little 
W  warriors,  in  Dakota,  consists  of  no 
£  non*™  7,000  ™.ldiers>  almost  all  infantry,  of  whom 
5,000  compose  Minnesota  regiments  which  have  seen 
service.  Probably  for  the*  purpose  ofexblditin 
movements,  this  column  drives  with  it  1,000  beS 
cattle,  and  has  a  train  of  380  wagons.  Another 
column  of  3,000,  also  infantry,  is  understood  to  have 
staited  up  the  Missouri.  Indignant  Minnesotians 
compare  this  campaign  to  that  of  Gen.  Brnddook,  but 
consider  the  later  one  by  far  the  more  ridiculous.” 
„Ft??Jitlern--T.h.e  Montgomery  (Alabama)  Adver- 
f^denf,i!  ■  ?“e  Pla'n  tr"tI'8  about  'he  rebol  finances, 
in  denunciation  of  Mr.  Memnunger’s  financial  policy 
“  ®aJa  tbat  ,be  Confederacy  is  now  paying  $7  for 
227  °”He  fxpeoded  abroad  for  necessafy  foreign  sup- 
piles,  and  tnat  with  a  smaller  civil  and  riiliw/eatab 
lishment  than  the  North,  and  with  a  more  economical 1 
administration  of  affairs,  the  expenses  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  Government  are  nearly  double  those  of  the 
United  States.  The  continuance  of  the  war  for  two 
or  three  years  longer  will  create  a  public  debt,  the  in¬ 
terest  of  which  cannot  be  paid  even  at  fptfr  per  cent. 

Military.— The  Committee  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  precedence  of  the  Major-Generals  has  reported 
adversely  to  the  claim  lately  made  by  Gen.  B  F 
Bu  ler  to  outrank  all  the  others.  The  committee  has 
decided  that  McClellan  ranks  first;  after  him  are 
Wool,  Dix  and  Fremont.  So  Gen.  Butler  is  the  last 
in  the  list  instead  of  the  first. 

- Secretary  Stanton  has  decided  that  negro  regi¬ 
ments  are  not  entitled  to  any  bounty,  and  their  pay  is 
to  be  $10  a  month. 

- A  well-known  Western  Colonel,  now  command¬ 
ing  a  regiment  under  Gen.  Rosecrans,  says  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend  in  this  city :  “  I  want  to  say  a  word  aboul 
darkey  soldiers.  I  am  satisfied  they  will  fight  like 
tigers  when  properly  managed,  but  a  more  useful  at¬ 
tachment  to  a  pest  than  a  regiment  of  these  darkey 
warriors  was  never  made.  We  nave  a  regiment  here 
— 1st  Mississippi — and  without  them  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  us  to  do  all  the  guarding  and  fa¬ 
tigue.  They  relieve  us  of  the  fatigue  duty  entirely 
and  have  bui't  some  very  fine  breastworkB.  Wher 
soldiers  see  them  hard  at  work  in  the  hot  Bun, 
doing  what  they  would  otherwise  have  to  do,  the  pre¬ 
judice  against  them  soon  disappears.” 

- Gen.  Cluseret,  a  French  officer  in  our  service, 

has  published  in  the  New  York  Tribune  aver"  se¬ 
vere  letter  upon  the  retreat  of  Gen.  Milroy.  He 
says :  “  Why  has  there  never  been  in  the  present  war 
an  example  of  a  Geneial  preferring  death  to  flight  or 
surrender  ?  These  examples,  so  common  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Old  World,  have  still  to  be  emulated  Id 
this,  the  New,  and  the  opportunities  have  not  been 
wanting.  Unfortunately,  here  a  General,  when  he  !b 
more  or  less  threatened,  or  believing  himself  to  be, 
commences  by  burning  his  ammunition  and  his 
wagons,  spiking  his  cannon,  and  then  he  retrears, 
taking  especial  good  care  of  himself.”  There  is  con¬ 
siderable  truth  in  Gen.  Cluseret’s  remarks. 

- Gen.  Sykes  succeeds  Gen.  Meade  in  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  5th  Army  Corps. 

- The  Boston  Courier  says  that  the  attack  on 

Charleston  cost  the  Government  *150,000,000.  As  the 
fight  lasted  30  minutes,  that  was  at  the  rate  of  $5,000,- 
000  a  minute. 

, - Military  gossips  say  that  the  substitution  of 

Meade  for  Booker  was  occasioned  by  a  misunder¬ 
standing  between  Gens.  Halje  k  and  Honker!  the 
latter  of  whom  ordered  Gen.  French  to  withdraw  hie 
forces  from  Harper’s  Ferry,  and  join  the  main  army 
under  him.  H alleck  hearing  of  this  order,  telegraphed 
to  French  that  he  was  to  take  no  notice  of  what 
Hooker  told  him.  This  uns  emly  dispute  was  cut 
short  by  Gen.  Hooker  tendering  bis  resignation, 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  accepted.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  Gen.  Meade,  upon  being  appointed  to  command 
the  army  of  the  Potomac,  made  the  same  request, 
wlii"h  has  been  granted.  This  would  lead  to  the  sus¬ 
picion  that  the  Cabinet  were  glad  of  an  excuse  to  get 
rid  of  Hooker. 

- The  rebels  must  have  some  omniscient  spies  in 

Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  especially  the  latter 
place, -for  so  well  informed  were  they  during  their 
late  visit  that  when  they  called  upon  John  Jones  to 
deliver  up  his  horses,  when  he  produced  eight  ani¬ 
mals  the  officer  would  say,  “  That  won’t  do,  John 
Jones;  where  is  that  gray  mare  of  yours?  we  want 
her,”  and  poor  John  Jones  had  to  deliver  up  his  gray 
mare.  The  Herald  corre  pondent  gives  one  instance 
which  is  almost  ludicrous :  “  John  Smith,  here’s  a 
horse  short — we  know  you  have  11,  and  you  only  de¬ 
livered  10— where’s  the  chestnut  cob  ?”  “  My  daugh¬ 
ter,  Miss  Martha,  has  taken  it  out  ror  a  riae,”was  the 
reply.  “  Sorry  to  incqmmode  Miss  Martha,”  was  the 
polite  borsethiePs  answer,  “but  we  must  have  the 
cobi” 

- The  9th  New  York  volunteers,  vulgarly  known 

as  Hawkins’s  Zouaves,  are  rapidly  preparing  for  an¬ 
other  campaign  under  the  command  of  Col.  Jardine 
and  Lieut  -Col.  Barnett.  Several  of  the  old  officers 
return  with  this  splendid  regiment;  among  them  are 
M  ijor  Whiting.  Captains  Morris,  Graham,  Powell, 
Horo'er,  etc.  Their  present  encampment  is  on  Riker’s 
Island,  and  their  headquarters  510  Broadway,  oppo¬ 
site  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel. 

-  Rhode  Island  has  been  the  first  to  complete 

her  enrolment.  It  is  thus  given  :  1st  class,  liable  to 
draft,  9,748;  second  class,  ma»ied  men,  4,481;  3d 
class,  soldiers  in  service,  1,966.  The  whole  number 
of  names  taken  is  19,000,  of  whom  over  3,000  are 
alienB. 

- The  War  Department  has  issued  an  important 

order  ab  ut  substitutes.  The  amount  to  be  paid  for 
exemption  is  fixed  at  *300.  This  sum  may  be  paid  to 
the  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  in  each  Congres¬ 
sional  District,  who  will  receipt  therefor  in  duplicate. 
One  receipt  is  to  be  deposited  with  the  Board  of  En¬ 
rollment,  which  records  the  fact  and  cancels  the  draft. 

- The  following  amounts  have  been  passed  to 

the  credit  of  the  States,  as  allowed  on  vouchers  for¬ 
warded  to  the  Treasury  Department  for  reimburse¬ 
ment  of  the  States,  on  account  of  expenses  incurred 
bv  them  in  raising  troops  previous  to  muster  into  the 
United  States  service :  Connecticut,  *612,785  71 ;  New 
Jersey,  *282,667  49;  Wisconsin,  *94,277  16.  The 
State  taxes  of  these  States  are  to  be  deducted  from 
the  amounts  passed  to  their  credit  by  the  officers  of 
the  Treasury  Department. 

—  The  Philadelphia  Common  Council,  under  the 
mortal  terror  of  Lee’s  recent  raid,  pissed  resolutions 
requesting  the  President  to  put  McClellan  at  the  head 
of  the  army.  It  seldom  occurs  that  a  disgraced  Gen¬ 
eral  has  so  many  staunch  friends  as  has  the  victor  of 
Antietam  at  d  South  Mountain. 

-  The  London  Timet  has  published  its  special 

correspondent’s  account  of  the  battle  of  Chanoellors- 
vilh\  It  is  very  gr.pMc  and  very  comp  ete.  It  con- 
firmv  what  has  bet  n  the  general  opinion,  that  Gen. 
Lee  actually  compelled  Hooker  to  steal  over  the  Rap¬ 
pahannock  in  night  and  storm,  when  the  rebels  were 
only  one-third  of  ournumber.  The  writer  gives  itas 
his  ooinion  th  t.  hid  Hooker  attacked  Leo.’s  forces 
vigorously  when  Sedgwick  was  engaged  at  St.  Marye’s 
Hill,  the  Federal  army  would  h-ve  gained  a  great 
victory.  Ho  also  testifies  to  another  fact  which  has 
been  suspected,  that,  but  for  the  providential  disab¬ 
ling  of  Stonewall  Jackson  our  army  would  have  been 
fearfully  cut  up  in  its  escape  at  the  United  States 
ford. 


-  The  correspoahe  Timet  says  that 

Gens.  Hooker  and  StabeJr  entire  stuffs  were 
very  nearly  captured  obpectivc  roads  to  Bal¬ 
timore  and  H  arrisburg, 

Naval.—  fhe  Rost  sailed  for  Hampton 
Roails.  She  is  the  mosve  ship  wc  have  built, 
owitg  to  her  numerou*ua  and  repairs.  She 
ib  new  Ironclad,  and  iist  formidable  ship  in 
our  navy.  She  is  ot  five  stea.n  frigatei 
ordered  to  be  built  In  II 

— f-  On  the  30th  Jur\.,u  authorities  were 
roused  to  a  gigantic,  eflthc  New.  York  yacht 
Gipiy,  a  sketch  of  wh,,.ed  in  our  lie 
lying  Quietly  at  anchuen  Island,  si 
suddenly  bos  coed  and  issession  of,  on  the 
!)'(  t  ‘,lre  that  die  wfls  1  ,d  out,  as  a  privateer. 
Mr.jMorse,  tUepropricYxplamed  the  matter. 
Tliejonly  parallel  to  th'  act  of  Mr.  Secretary 
Wefles  is  recorded  by  (ickens,  when  Winkle 
— mit  our  Rip  Van  W,g  so  inspired  by  the 
simvltaneous  playing  Csave  the  Queen”  and 
“  Rule  Britannia,” tbatj  eutto  bis  patriotism 
by  carefully  selecting  t  Bt  boy  in  the  crowd, 
and  deliberately  pltehiHm. 

aocoimT  of  ?  Ic'ulT lieeci  ricon  yV  (unf receniWv 
captured  at  Portland  , ft Wm^wlie  fcond 
MrrCuHi’.T1  t,1°  *4 rifling  the  iVteSks  of 
Tacsb  Z  i  \oye8>  ali  isenglr  Oi:  b.  ,  cd  the 
fro*  aS  Florida  and  taking 

Indied,  had  he  been  fnmfr  relics, 

have  acted  worse.  Ev#bo,tPad  h?  cou‘d 
by  adear  friend,  was  ,$*  china,  given  to  her 
imitation  of  Capt.  Kydlb-  bl8  Pe*dy  larceny 

- Owing  to  the  ph  „  ,  ... 

calcy  i ated  tbat  over  400|K  tbe  18 

'0  trade  between  Euro®11'  1®ld0  accustomed 
epipsentlng  300,000  iff  United 


their 
De  30, 
York 
were 


nationality  to  England!.?  t  ran  fife- 
1860,  the  number  of  1  ; 

for  f6reign  port*  wapjJTed 
American,  and,  662  wei  fi1  J^hten 
June  30,  1S63,  there  'j  I  - 

foreign  ports;  of  wl  t  easels  <  ««.ni  »d  for 
pally  British)!  and  747  ,rcre  fordgn  .  (jirmci 
to  England  and  loss  to  if-  {J'18  te'''  1,  JS11 
Alabama  and  her  sister Ten  'be  result  of  the 

Maumee  was  1  iunehedfted  States  Propeller 
She  is  one  of  t  ie  small  11  ]yiv.£  Yard. 

180  feet  in  length,  30  like  the  Peouot . 

tons.  She  is  said  to  !  i2/e?£de,e.p  a,  00 
navy.  •  f  1st  built  ship  In  our 

—  Commander  Hu,  ,  .... 

command  of  the  Cimerl  bPen  ordered  to  the 

-4— A  correspondent  ... 
violation  of  good  faith  ,1 J  whether  it  isnot  a 
’he  French  ships  of  will  neutrality,  t*  repair 
in  our  navy  yards  ?  T1 
n  Washington. 

The  Navy  Depart 


Qjsordered  < 
j  clad  war  steamer Jj 
ietsched  from  the  iror® 


im  the  Iron?'' 

the  superior,  according  P?  Ironside* 
a  is  onooftf’f^ 


.  Craven 
■I  of  the 
Niiently 


-4-  Admiral  Goldflllf  .  .  .  , 

in  1859, 


teSWS^h^kwiU  posit: 
tightrope. 


f  the  Naval  Academy 
ly  at- 


I 


bury,  Vermont,  has 
rated  buffaloes  from 
They  take  to  the 
insiders  it  a  perfect 


iross  Nisg 
—I—  President  Lincoll  „  ,  , , ,  -.  , 

ingfini  for  their  s'oldie'rs  ^Bhme! 

tour  through  CshforalrK  ma^e  a 
i?flrl*beqg'mat  goTd  ffiggers,'‘who 

nuggets.  *«»  lor  hiB 

this  continent,  Is  ttboulMn,’di  Industrialist  of 
ro  200,  thus  makin^ffl?  blB  da*ry  of  cows 
country.  B  the  larg,  St  In  the 

——  Commander  II 
AcMne;-Chief  of  the  (). 

Admiral  Dahlgren,  wh]  [™““r  pon  R<-  ^ 

- Columbus  Smit 

brought  a  herd  of  ti 
Kansas  to  Ills  farm 
■hauge  very  well  1 
success  so  far  nB  It  gofj 
— j-  The  Hon.  A.J  „ 

of  Western  Virginia,!  *he  !,r8t  Governor 
Wheeling  with  great  l|^piyic1fnnaffurat®d  at 
— U  Mrs.  Swisshelmli,  „  Jf  ‘  . 

“  Her  complexion  ia  fij”^  .?  „Mr^UlnPOln 
chdliks  soft,  plump 
tender  and  kindly, 
like  stopping  oil  ‘ 
one  that  was  dei 

think  the  feature.  —  ,  .  .  T  , _ . 

II,  -Vat.  a  pTeaw— :  &  but  T  forget  them. 
Courier  spitefully  ren  R  .on:,’  . '3e  Boston 
helm  is  an  officc-bol  fader  that  Mrs.  Swiss 
SwiHshelm’s  woman!'  one  can  donbt  Mra 
the  fierce  war  she  wa  ™8  wb?  remembers 
the  Vazoo  Gazette,  M1*"™1** 
ive  babies. 

- Lieut.  C.  \ 

cony,  and  who  is  _  _ 

bis  maritime  lnbors,  it  u  ,  ,  , 

at  the  foot  of  his  clas  ippian,  and  griidiint.'.I 
He  was  on  the  ounhn  Maval  School,  in  1856. 


the  battle  below 
paroled,  and  went  to 
rida. 


on  the  gunbo 
New  Orleans,  was  oap 
Mobile,  where  he  join 

- Major-Gen.  N.  ,  , _  . 

entrusted  the  defence  ’  to  whom  has  been 
Fort  Sullivan,  Eas  poi  le'phm,  was  born 
N.  Cr  Dana  of  the  Fir4.H‘B  fa'bar 'was  Capt. 
died  in  1833.  He  is  a  w8  Artillery,  who 
yeans  of  age.  He  wait'  WcHt  l°mt,  and  41 
his  gallantry  in  v ariouff*ex“,aa  war  nnd  for 
He  wan  subsequentljfr?8  brevf'cd  Captain, 
the  Indian  country,  aff,in  biiilding  forts  m 
mission  and  settled  at,4  femgtfed  his  com- 
the  war  broke  out  he  e  -  Minnesota.  When 
Colonel  of  a  Mlnneft,voltuntceJ  e«r-7ce  a* 
McClellan  in  his  Peninf™1*’,  and  y°ii^d 
having  been  made  a  lirl ^  I  'j  1 
^Ifder's  brigade  al^ 

tucky  and  TeimesseeJ 
created  Major-General! 

oflm  ®togG^ienM^ine1re'1 .  ‘he  present  Chief 
the  Hudson  river.  HfeP -at  <^jjd  Springs,  on 
accepted  no  commissiord-at  -  est  Point,  hut 
he  took  charge  of  Du: 
of  that  regiment ' 

Hooker  was  mac  _ 

made  Chief  of  Er,gineel“’  .  .  . 

of  S  .  Marv.-v  M-  ighr^*"1' -  At  oop'ure 
larly  distinguished  hi^Sedgwiek,  he  particu- 

- Mrs.  Lincoln  nei  , 

on  the  2d  July  in  eon,w'tb  a  '“W  accident 
fright.  She  threw  lieri  P\  ber  b<n'ees  taking 
tuDatel?  no  bones  were*'  her  carrl.ge.  For- 
ratives  was  taken  to  heand  a't<?r  some  resto- 


this  duty  was 


f5nglneel«-Cbl£’f.|  W.ar  en  ^as 


- Secretary  Sewan  .  ’  '  .. 

President  and  Cabinet  m  common  with  the 
present  at  the  oolebrati'l  «n  invitat  ion  tp  be 
ton.  .sent,  a  very  jubil"  Fourth  July  in  Bos- 
whhih  we  pub  ish,  as  Iff  to  the  Committee, 
dispatch  ever  written  “nl  7  Tbe  vefy  briefest 
Henry  Clay  used  to  call"  florid  Seward,”  as 

Wa  sh:ment  017  State,  ( 
Gentlemen— You  i*  ! 

brari»n  of  Independenc*  Continue  the  cele- 
.  ton.  Keep  the  Bacred 


Are  alive  in  Fnncull  Hall.  Though  it  glimmer  and 
seem  to  go  out  In  Richmond  and  in  New  Orleans,  it 
will  yet  revive  there  and  everywhere  else  throughout 
the  land  Secession  is  dependence — dependence  first 
on  faction  at  home,  and  afterwards  on  foreign  Powers 
across  the  Atlantic.  Oppose  it  with  Independence- 
Independence  now  and  for  ever ;  for  Independence  Is 
Union,  and  nothing  else  is  Union. 

1  am,  gentlemen,  truly  vours, 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 

Obituary.— Major  Galevay,  of  the  173d  New 
York  volunteers,  who  has  been  reported  in  all  the 
journals  as  having  been  killed  in  the  recent  battle  at 
Port  Hudson,  is  onlv  severely  wounded.  He  is  now 
in  th#,.  hospital  at  Baton  Rouge,  and  may  possibly 
recover. 

- Lieut.-Col.  Abol  Smith,  jr.,  of  Brooklyn,  who 

was  in  command  of  the  165th  New  York  volunteers, 
otherwise  knotvn  us  Duryea’s  2d  Zouaves,  died  at  the 
Hotel  Dien,  in  New  Orleans,  on  ilie  2d  of  June.  He 
was  mortally  wounded  in  thmbattlc  before  Port  Hud¬ 
son  on  the  27th  of  May.  while  leading  his  regiment 
on  a  storming  party.  Gen.  Shepley  says  of  him  in  a 
private  letter ;  “  To  you  who  know  him  I  need  say 
nothing  of  his  noble  character;  hut  tojippreeiatehis 
fie  received  his  death  wound,  you  should  hear  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  accounts  given  by  those  who  were  near 
him  then.  The, country  in  him  has  lost  a  gallant  and 
devoted  soldier.” 

- Clinton  Cassidy,  brother  of  one  of  the  editors 

of  the  Albany  Argus,  died  on  June  26,  of  consump¬ 
tion.  He  was  educated  at  Mt.  St.  Mary’s  College, 
Maryland,  and  at  Worcester,  Mass.  As  President  of 
the  Young  Men’s  Association,  as  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General,  and  afterward  as  City  Attorney,  he  dis¬ 
charged  his  duties  faithfully  and  consi  ientlouslv,  and 
always  with  ability  and  success.  To  the  last  men¬ 
tioned  office  lie  was  re-elected,  several  weeks  ago, 
without  a  dissenting  vote. 

- Col.  Calvin  S.  Douty  was  buried  with  great 

eeremonv  for  so  small  a  place  at  Dover,  Maine,  27th 
June.  Ho  fell  on  the  17th  June  while  leading  the  1st 
Maine  cavalry  in  the  desperate  skirmish  of  Aldie, 
Va.  The  Hon.  John  II.  Rich  pronounced  an  eulogy 
over  his  grave.  Col  Douty  was  much  respected  in 
his  town,  and  his  death  is  deeply  regretted. 

- Msj.-Gen.  Reynolds,  who  fell  on  the  1st  July 

at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania. 
He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1841.  In  1846  h?  be¬ 
came  1st  Lieutenant — was  breveted  Captain  for  gal¬ 
lantry  at  Monterey,  and  Major  for  Buena  Vista. 
Subsequently  he  was  Aide-delCamp  to  Gen.  Wool  in 
California.  During  the  present  war  lie  has  com¬ 
manded  the  Union  forces  at  Cheat  Mountain.  In  1862 
he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  1st  brigade  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Reserves.  His  last  command  was  of 
Hooker’s  First  Army  Corps,  at  the  head  of  which  he 
he  met  his  death. 

- Gen.  R.  C.  Hale,  Quartermaster-General  of 

Pennsylvania,  died  on  the  2a  July,  at  ReadviUe, 
Mifflin  Co.  He  had  been  ill  for  several  months. 

- Mrs.  Trumbull  Cary,  of  Batavia,  in  this  Stat», 

who  died  on  the  22d  ult.,  was  one  of  the  first  settlers 
of  Western  New  York.  She  was  the, first  white  wo¬ 
man  who  crossed  the  Genesee  river.  She  moved 
Batavia  in  the  spring  of  1804,  in  company  with  her 
brother,  the  late  James  Brisbane,  making  a’large  part 
of  the  journey  on  horseback.  From  1804  to  the  " 
of  her  death  Batavia  was  her  home.  She  had  been 
longer  in  that  part  of  the  State  than  any  other  of  the 
half  million  of  women  who  now  form  part  of  the 
population  of  what  lias  become  the  garden  of  the 
State. 

- Brig.-Gen.  Weed,  commanding  the  3d  brigade 

of  regulars,  wbb  killed  in  the  fight  at  Gettysburg 
He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1854,  and  was  subse¬ 
quently  made  1st  Lieutenant  in  the  4th  United  States 
artillery.  When  the  5th  United  States  artillery  was 
organized  he  was  made  Captain.  A  sharpshooter 
sent  a  bullet  which,  after  passing  through  his  right 
arm,  went  Into  his  luug.  He  was  engaged  to  an  ami¬ 
able  lady  iu  Harrisburg. 

- While  Lieut.  Hazlett  was  trying  to  catch  Gen. 

Weed’s  dying  words,  he' was  shot  in  the  forehead, 
and  fell  dead  on  the  bosom  ot  his  General.  Lieut. 
Hazlett  graduated  at  West  Point,  in  1861,  and  was 
only  23  years  old.- His  mother  lives  in  Zanesville, 
Ohio. 

-a —  Col.  O’Rourke,  of  the  140th  New  York  volun¬ 
teers,  was  killed  while  cheering  on  his  men.  He  waB 
a  graduate  of  West  Point,  and  only  25  years  old. 

Accidents  and  Offences* — A  person  named 


- On  the  2d  of  July,  Gov.  Yates,  of  Illinois,  was 

fired  at  through  a  window  as  he  sat  writing  in  his 
house  iu  Springfield.  The  ball  narrowly  missed  him. 

— -  On  the  2d  of  July  a  sailor  named  Donovan 
having  had  some  dispute  with  another  sailor  nameu 
Hitchcock,  on  hoard  the  barque  Bradford,  lying  in  the 
Nortli  River,  got  an  axe  and  nearly  cut  his  arm  off. 
The  assailant  was  arrested. 

curred  at  South  Wtiyne/Mainc/which  destroyed'*} 
buildings,  etc.  Loss  *50,000. 

- The  N.  V.  Herald  advises  the  purchasers  of 

coals  to  weigh  them,  as  it  says  the  coal  merchants, 
not  content  with  their  enormous  profits,  are  iu  the 
habit  of  only  giving  18  cwt.  for  a  ton. 

Toreign.— In  Paris  an  action  hasheen  commenced 
by  Madame  Civry,  to  recoverfrom  the  Duke  of  Bruns 
wick,  whose  natural  daughter  she  claims  to  bo,  an 
allowance  of  *35,000.  Her  mother,  she  says, 

Lady  Colville. 

-  The  Saturday  Jleview  has  a  very  severe 

critique  ■  on  the  Patti  imbroglio.  It  Is  particularly 
harsh  on  the  fair  cause  of  this  woe — the  tuneful 
Adelina. 

- The  eternal  Yelverton  case  is  again  before  the 

law  courts.  It  promises  to  be  as  long  and  trouble 
somo  as  tbe  case  of  Helen  of  Troy. 

- The  latest  news  from  Mexico  is  that  President 

Juarez  lips  abandoned  the  city  of  Mexico  to  the 
French,  who  were  to  tnke  possession  of  the  Halls  of 
the  Monteznmas  on  the  8th  June.  Juarez  lias  re¬ 
moved  the  seat  of  Government  to  St.  Luis  de  Potosi, 
200  miles  to  the  south-west  of  the  city  of  Mexico, 
taking  with  him  about  20,000  troops,  all'that  remains 
of  his  ariny.  The  clergy  have  tendered  their  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  conquering  French,  who  have  started 
three  native  newspapers  to  advocate  the  blessings  of 
their  rule.  It  will,  doubtless,  be  now  occupied  by 
the  French. 

- Earl  Russell  had  directed  the  British  minister 

Brazil  to  demand  hiB  passports. 

- Captains  Speke  and  Grant,  the  discoverers 

of  the  source,  of  the  Nile,  had  reached  London 
They  were  most  cordially  received.  •  A  corres¬ 
pondent  says  they  looked  as  bronzed  as  Zouaves 
and  as  lank  as  greyhounds.  A  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  was  to  be  held,  when  they 
would  relate  their  experiences.  They  proclaim  the 
regions  they  have  lately  visited  to  be  the  best  adapted 
for  cotton  growing  in  the  world.  The  inhabitants  are 
also  far  in  advance  of  the  average  African  race. 

- Mrs.  Massey,  wife  of  the  levauting  Captain 

Massey,  whose  recent  elopement  with  Miss  McTavish 
we  have  recorded,  has  commenced  an  action  for 
divorce  m  London. 

. . - Immediately  upon  the  news  of  fhe  fall  of  Pue¬ 

bla  reaemng  Paris,  Napoleon  sent,  for  Mr.  Slidell,  tbe 
rebel  envoy,  and  entertained  him  at,  breakfast.  It  is 
said  that  the  Emperor  now  has  serious  thoughts  of 
again  proposing  mediation. 

-  On  the  17th  of  June  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
gave  a  grand  banquet  to  Lord  Palmerston  and  the 
ministers.  Many  of  the  foreign  ministers  were  pre¬ 
sent.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  Lord  Palmerston 


said,  that  in  the  East  and  West,  ungland  and  France 
had  agreed  upon  their  policy. 

_ -4  The  Queen  of  Prussia  is  at  Windsor  Castle  on 

a  visit  to  Queen  Victoria.  It  is  currently  rumored 
that  her  husband  is  laboring  under  mental  delusions, 
one  of  which  is  that  his  subjects  are  constructing  a 
gallows  for  him.  This  may  be  conscience  whispering 
to  him  what  he  deserves.  Another  rumor  is  that  the 
Prince  of  Prussia  and  himself  are  at  variance  on  poli¬ 
tical  questions. 

— -  The  London  Observer ,  a  paper  generally  well 
posted-up  in  court  gossip,  says  that  the  visit  of  the 
Queen  of  Prussia  to  Victoria  is  to  secure  her  aid  in 
reconciling  the  King  of  Prussia  with  the  Prince  Royal, 
who  has  uttered  such  liberal  sentiments  that  the 
bigoted  old  King  is  very  angry.  It  is  said  that  the 
Princess  Royal  has  had  much  to  do  in  liberalizing 
her  husband. 

Art,  Science  and  Literature.  -  Dr- 

manbyf  a  well-known  London  chemist,  hafl  lately 
given  a  lecture  on  his  mode  of  distilling  fresh  water 
at  sea.  He  impregnates  the  water  at  the  moment  or 
distillation  with  super  oxygenated  hydrogen  gas,  ana 
then  removes  the  disagreeable  odor  and  flavor  by 
means  of  animal  charcoal.  The  water  thus  becomes 
xaul  wmy  ituraccu  Vut  purXfcctiy  SWCet. 

- A  Mr.  Jowilt,  of  Birmingham,  proposes  to  con¬ 
centrate  all  the  steam-power  in  a  town  to  one  estab¬ 
lishment,  and  to  transmit  it  through  pipes  of  a  v 

proportion  to  the  power  required,  to  be  distributeaJJy 
means  of  steam  engines  at  the  different  establish¬ 
ments,  compressed  air  being  the  agent  for  trans¬ 
mission.  At  the  central  establishment  steam  engines 
would  be  employed  in  compressing  air  into  a  reser¬ 
voir,  from  which  the  power  would  be  transmitted  to 
the  place  where  it  was  wanted  by  the  pipes.  In  fact, 
the  idea  is  to  have  power  turned  on  to  any  one  place 
where  it  may  be  required  from  a  common  main-pipe, 
just  as  we  have  gas  or  water  turned  on  at  our  house. 
At  Liverpool  (says  a  Birmingham  paper)  it  has  been 
determined  at  nO  fewer  than  3,000  warehouses  to  em¬ 
ploy  the  power  so  transmitted  ior  lifting  or  hoisting 
purposes.  Mr.  J.  Moore,  it  is  added,  has  a  S^-horse 
engine,  worked  by  power  transmitted  through  pipes 
half-a-mile  in  length,  and  lifting  a  ton,  employed 
every  day  at  his  foundry  and  engineering  works.  A 
company  has  been  registered  in  Liverpool,  and  an  Act 
of  Parliament  applied  for,  in  order  to  enable  the 
scheme  to  be  carried  out  with  regard  to  other  ware 
houses. 

- A  correspondent  of  the  Brussels  Gazette  says 

that  he  has  been  favored  with  a  perusal  of  Tennyson’s 
new  poem  of  Boadicea,  and  he  is  obliged  to  own  that 
it  is  one  of  the  most  dawdling  elaborations  of  languid 
elegance  he  has  ever  read.  He  says  that  it  rivals 
Rogers’s  Italy.  With  the  exception  of  Dora,  Tenny¬ 
son’s  blank  verse  is  very  spiritless.  It  is  only  as  a 
lyric  poet  that  he  shines. 

- William  Tyndnle,  for  whom  a  monument  was 

commenced,  May  29th,  in  Gloucestershire,  England, 
first  tronela^d  the  Bible  ip^o  English,  commencing 
with  the  New  Testament,  the  first  edition  of  which, 
executed  at  Antwerp,  was  printed  at  Wittenberg,  and 
published  in  1625  or  1626.  The  only  perfect  copy  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  extant  is  in  the  library  of  the  Baptist  Col¬ 
lege  at  Bristol,  England.  He  was  burned,  about  1530, 
on  the  charge  of  heresy. 

Chit-Chat.— What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  late 
change  of  commanders  on  the  Spirit  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  ?  Changed  it  from  Whiskey  to  Mead. 

Why  is  Lee  more  likely  to  march  on  Philadelphia 
than  Washington?  Because  he  wants  horses,  not 
asses. 

- The  irritability,  vanity  and  impatience  of  the 

genus  actor  has  recently  had  an  amusing  exposition 
in  London.  Fechter,  the  celebrated  Anglo-Saxon 
French  tragedian,  engaged  another  actor,  named 
Montgomery,  to  support  him  in  some  of  Shakespeare’s 
plays.  The  success  of  Brougham’s  translation  of 
the  French  melodrama,  “  The  Duke’s  Motto,’’  haying 
delayed  the  Shakespearean  series,  the  impatient 
Montgomery,  although  he  received  his  salary  regu¬ 
larly  from  Fechter,  made  an  engagement  with  another 
manager  to  fume  and  strut  his  little  hour  upon  the 
stage.  Fechter  thereupon  brings  an  action  against 
Montgomery  for  damages,  and  prays  for  an  injunc¬ 
tion. 

- Rev.  Charles  R.  Fisher,  of  Hartford,  -  Ct.,  had 

at  last  accounts  married  his  499fch  couple— probably 
the  600th  ere  this.  He  is  a  regular  King-Fisher  in  this 
line. 

- At  the  International  Dog  Show  in  London  the 

two  most  attractive  features  were  a  slave-hunting 
hound  and  the  Duchess  of  Manchester’s  wolf-hound, 
valued  at  $5,000. 

- A  French  paper  states  that  over  two  centuries 

ago  (in  1653)  there  was  a  postal  regulation  in  Paris, 
whereby  stamped  tickets  attached  to  letters,  so  that 
the  postman  could  detach  them  on  delivery,  were  u^ed 
instead  of  postage  money  payments.  The  price  of 
each  stamp  was  one  sou,  and  they  were,  purchasable 
from  the  jporters  of  the  convents,  prisons,  colleges 
and  other  institutions  of  Paris. 


. - The  most  poetical  thing  is  often  Ihe  most 

litortxiiy  truo.  A.  littlo  girl  in  Yorkshire,  when  water 
was  scarce,  saved  as  much  rain  as  she  could  and  sold 
it  to  a  washerwoman  for  a  cent  a  bucket,  and  in  this 
way  cleared  nearly  $5  for  the  Missionary  Society. 
When  she  brought  it  to  the  secretary  of  the  society 
she  was  not  willing  to  tell  her  name.  “  But  I  must  put 
down  where  the  money  came  from,”  said  he.  “  Call 
it,  then,”  said  the  little  girl,  “  rain  irom  heaven.” 

- The  New  York  Herald  says :  “  It  is  whispered 

by  those  who  know  Lee  best  that  he  never  was  a 
Secessionist  at  heart;  that  he  has  no  faith  in  the  Jeff 
Davis  oligarchy  or  in  the  stability  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy ;  that  he  loves  the  old  Union  and  the  old 
constitution,  and  wishes  to  see  the  integrity  of  the  one 
and  supremacy  of  the  other  restored  ;  that  in  the  great 
revolution  through  which  the  country  is  now  passing 
he  aspires  to  play  the  part,  not  of  Napoleon  or  Crom¬ 
well,  but  of  Gen.  Monk,  and  to  effect  the  restoration 
of  constitutional  government  in  America  I” 

—  The  newspapers  are  finding  out  that  Washing- 
ton  is  a  bit  of  a  nuisance.  It  is  fhe  wolf  in  the  fable 
W  ashmgton  is  in  danger.”  The  New  York  Times 
indulges  its  view  iu  this :  “  Our  correspondence  from 
Gen.  Meade’s  headquarters,  yesterday,  announced  the 
fact  that  communication  with  Washington  by  railroad 
and  telegraph  had  been  cut  off!  Singular  to  say,  the 
country  did  not  regard  the  situation  of  Gen .  Meade  as 
at  all  critical  on  that  account.  On  the  contrary,  there 
was  a  disposition  to  consider  it  one  of  the  happy 
accidents  of  his  life.  If  Gen.  Meade  shall  succeed  in 
the  great  battle  he  lias  in  hand,  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  of  patriots  to  their  dying  day  will  believe  it  was 
because  he  had  his  communications  with  Washing¬ 
ton  cut  off.” 


The  Capture  of  the  Queen  of  the 
West1.— The  gallant  tars  of  the  Arizona  claim  that 
to  them  more  especially  is  due  the  credit  of  destroy- 
mg  the  Queen  of  the  West,  April  14,  1863,  as  they 
?8Bfri  v  at  wa®  one  sheU  from  their  guns  pene- 
magazimf  steam  drum>  and  another  exploded  in  her 

Rousseau  or  a  Rabbit  !  —  Gen.  Jeff.  C. 
Davis,  who  has  a  command  near  Murfreesboro’,  tells 
a  good  story  on  Gen.  Rousseau,  who,  itis  well  known, 
is  often  cheered  very  enthusiastically  whenever  he 
makes  his  appearance  in  any  of  the  numerous  en¬ 
campments  of  the  army.  The  men,  so  long  stationary, 
are  of  course  on  the  continual  look-out  for  amusement 
and,  if  a  rabbit  happens  to  run  near  them,  perhaps  500 
of  them  will  start  after  him  shouting  and  yelling  so 
as  to  be  beard  for  mileB.  Gen.  Davis  was  recently  sitting 
in  his  handsome  tent  with  several  of  his  officers  when 
a  tremendous  hubbub  was  heard  among  the  men  of  his 
brigade.  “What  in  the  world  is  that?”  exclaimed 
one  of  the  officers.  “  Well,”  replied  another,  “  it  must 
be  either  Rousseau  or  a  rabbit.” 
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Barnum’s  American  Museum. 

I  BRILLIANT  SUCCESS  of  SANFORD’S 

J  ETHIOPIAN  OPERA  TItOUPE,  the  best 
to '  V.*»n  b  fe  ii f  nt 6  nlT  honrsflTm '  O  UR  A*N  G*  OUT  G  J 
TIGER  CATS.  BOA  CONSTRICTORS,  AUTOMA¬ 
TON  WRITER,  ami  a  Million  other  Wonders. 
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©ur  Supplement. 

The  exciting  events  of  the  opening  days 


>  City 


(Frank  Leslie’s  Illustrated  Newspaper 
having  three  Artists  wilh  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  and  one  nt  Vicksburg),  that,  in  spite 
of  the  heavy  expense  attending  it,  we  this 

GRATUITOUS  SUPPLEMENT 

to  our  Subscribers,  making  ours  by  far  the 
most  attractive  paper  ever  issued  in  this 
country. 

As  the  public  arc  aware,  our  Illustrated 
Newspaper  was  the  only  one  to  present 
pictures  from  the  held  of  the 

Battle  of  Grettysburg ; 

these  we  now  resume,  and  present,  exclu- 

'llie  Siege  of  Vicksburg, 

with  all  its  mining  operations  and  despernti 
fighting. 

We  also  give  a  series  of  illustrations  from 
designs  made  on  the  spot  of  the 

Great  Anti-Draft  Riot  at  New  York. 

Experience  and  skilful  arrangement  mak 
ours  the  greatest  Pictorial  Paper  in  tli 
World,  and  our  promptness  in  collecting 
all  matter  of  importance  is  so  untiring  that 
we  can  scarcely  keep  pace  with  the  inter¬ 
esting  sketches  pouring  in  upon  us. 

Our  next  number  will  contain  illustrations 
brought  down  to  the  latest  moment.  These 
and  other  attractive  matter  make  our  paper 
by  far  the  most  valuable  Illustratad  News¬ 
paper,  and  most  suitablo  for  the  family 
circle. 

Frank  Leslie  intends,  by  enterprise,  to 
merit  a  continuance  of  the  success  which  ii 
discerning  public  has  awarded  him,  and  the 
present  number  may  be  regarded  as  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  determination  not  to  be  equalled, 
or  even  approached  by  any  competitor. 

Summary  of  the  Week. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

The  details  of  the  surrender  of  Vicksburg 
have  reached  us. 

On  July  3d  Major-Gen.  Bowen  and  an¬ 
other  Confederate  officer  under  a  flag  of  truce 
brought  dispatches  from  Gen.  Pemberton  to 
Gen.  Grant,  asking  for  a  suspension  of  hos¬ 
tilities  and  the  appointment  of  commission¬ 
ers.  Grant  declined,  declaring  his  only  terms 
to  be  unconditional  surrender.  Pemberton 
then  asked  a  private  interview,  which  took 
place  at  3  p.  m. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  Federal  forces 
should  enter  at  10  a.  m.,  the  next  day,  July 
4Ui.  The  rebels  were  all  to  be  paroled.  The 
officers  were  allowed  to  retain  their  horses 
and  lour  days  rations,  to  be  taken  from  the 
rebel  stoics,  and  to  be  considered  as  prison¬ 
ers  liable  to  be'exchunged. 

The  enemy,  numbering  from  25,000  to  30,- 
Ofm,  by  this  arrangement  fell  into  Gen, 
Grant's  hands,  together  with  102  field  pieces, 


city,  the  bands  playing  the  National  airs  of 
the  contending  forces.  The  scene  was  wit¬ 
nessed  by  thousands  of  Federal  and  rebel 
soldiers,  who,  for  the  first  time  in  weeks 
showed  themselves  with  impunity  above  the 
rillepits,  and  during  nil  tnese  weeks  they  have 
been  within  five  yards  of  each  other.  The 
rebels  announce  the  capture  of  Panola  by  our 
troops. 

PENNSYLVANIA  AND  MARYLAND. 

After  the  defeat  at  Gettysburg,  in  w 
the  Richmond  papers  admit  that  they 
four  Generals  killed  and  seven  wounded,  Lee 
retreated  to  Williamport,  to  cross,  if  pc 
sible,  into  Virginia  with  the  remnant;  of  1 
army  and  his  booty.  Heavy  rains  ha 
swelled  the  Potomac;  a  pontoon  bridge 
Falling  Waters  has  been  destroyed,  and  1 
has  only  scows  and  rafts  for 
Meanwhile  the  Union  cavalry 
assing  him  on  all  sides,  capturing  trains, 
horses,  prisoners  and  gims.  Thcyhav 
rashly  charged  on  superior  forces,  and 
7th  Gen.  Kilpatrick  with  difficulty  cut  his 
way  though  the  cavalry  and  infantry  who 
surrounded  him  at  Boousboro’.  On  the  8th 
he  and  Pleasanton  defeated  Stuart  at  Funks- 
town,  taking  GOO  prisoners, 
is  imminent,  ancl  will  probably  be  f 
near  the  old  battlefield  of  Antietam, 
a  brisk  affair  took  place  on  the  10th ;  Buford 
cavalry  and  artillery,  aided  by  Kilpatrick  o 
the  enemy’s  flank,  dislodged  the  enemy 
Benevola,  and  , drove  him  two  miles' beyond 
Beaver  Creek.  A  brisk  action  took  place  at 
Sharpsburg  on  the  11th,  in  which  Lougstreet 
repulsed,  but  Lee  finally,  by  a  bridge  at 
Falling  Waters  and  boat-s  at  Williamsport, 
escaped  to  Virginia  with  alibis  trains,  losing 
nly  one  brigade. 

Gen.  Keyes  has  been  advancing  on  Rich- ! 
loud,  destroying  the  railroad  communica- 
on  between  Lee  and  the  rebel  capital.  On 
ic  3d  a  considerable  skirmish  took  place 
ear  Baltimore  Store,  in  which  Col.  West’s 
brigade  was  driven  back  on  the  main  body 
by  a  superior  force  with  t 


As  Gen.  Rosecrans  advanced 
July  1st,  evacuated  Tullahoma, 
pursued  by  Negloy,  succeeded  ii 

1st.  On  the 


Several  captures  of  blockade  runners  are 
announced.  On  June  4th  the  U.  S.  steamer 
Lackawana  captured  the  iron  steamer  Nep¬ 
tune,  of  Glasgow,  endeavoring  to  enter  Mo¬ 
bile,  and  also  the  steamer  Planter,  coming 
out  with  cotton  and  rosin 
On  the  28th  the  gunboat  Tahoina  took  the 
schooner  Harriet,  and  ran  ashore  the 
schooner  Mary  Jane.  On  the  23d  the  U.  S. 
bark  Pursuit  captured  oft'  Indian  Inlet  the 
sloop  Kate,  from  Nassau.  On  the  21st,  tile 
Santiago  dc  Cuba  captured  the  steamer  Vic¬ 
tory,  which  had  rim  out  of  Wilmington  with 
1,000  bales  of  dbtton. 


;ack  on  Charleston  was  renewed  on 
General  Gilmore  drove  the  rebels 
i  Morris  Island  except  Fort  Wagner,  to 


AMUSEMENTS. 

‘  Duke’s  Motto”  still  continues  trinm- 
8  Garden.  Theincrenseinthcthemom- 

7  night,  and  thousands 


A  force  of  4,000  cavalry,  under  Gen. 
Morgan,  attacked  Lebanon,  but  were  re¬ 
pulsed  with  heavy  loss.  He  then  entered 
Indiana,  and  marched  on  New  Albany,  where 
large  quantities  of  supplies  are  stored.  On 
the  lltli  he  burned  the  depot  and  bridge  of 
the  Jeffersonville  railroad  at  Vienna,  and 
moved  in  the  direction  of  Madison. 


The  4th  of  July  was  celebrated  at  Helena 
by  a  severe  engagement.  Holmes,  Price  and 
Marmadukc,  with  nearly  10,000  men,  in 
three  columns,  attempted  to  carry  Helena 
by  assault  at  4  a.  The  centre  column 
took  three  lines  of  riflepits,  but  was  enfiladed 
and  a  whole  brigade  taken.  They  abandoned 
the  attack  at  10  a.  m.  Gen.  Prentiss  com¬ 
manded  the  Union  troops,  and  was  aided  by 
the  gunboat  Tyler.  His  loss  was 
100,  that  of  the  enemy  1,500. 


Donaldsonvillc  was  attacked  at  1  a.  m., 
June  28,  by  the  rebel  Gen.  Geer,  and  though 
’  continued  the  assault  till  daylight  he  was 
forqed  to  retire,  leaving  100  dead,  and  nearly 
10  wounded  and  prisoners. 

Port  Hudson  surrendered  on  the  9  th 
1,000  men.  ' 

The  rebels,  on  taking  Brasliear  City, 
chered  the  negroes,  men,  women  and 
l,  without  mercy. 

Che  hanging  of  the  black  soldiers  taken 
Milliken’s  Bend  and  their  white  officers, 
by  the  rebel  Gen.  Taylor,  is  confirmed. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 


the  3d  Gen.  Foster  sent  oui 
dition  fromNewberne,  which  destroyed  two  1 
s  of  railroad  at  Warsaw,  with  culverts 
telegraph  for  five  more.  An  armory,  1  5inpoleoil  BCi 
wiuiarins  and  stores,  was  destroyed  at  Ken-  poUticaiacSonwiIh  the  _ _ 

ansuue.  |  general benring  upon  international  lnw.wbioh  touches 

On  the  4th  Gen.  Heckman,  with  the  9th  '  ~ 

New  Jersey,  parts  of  the  23d  and  27th  Mass.,  ’ 

81st  .and  158th  New  York,' with  Belger’s  necounls  Btat-thatn  Wo Er«7nr„mi 1  tributed,  <m  oni 

and  Angcll’s  batteries,  left  Nowbor  "  _  * ^  . "* ' 

destroyed  the  Wilcox  bridge  on  the  Trent;  were  ouly  awaiting  the  arrival  ot  a  body  of  French  !  Western 

at  Quaker  Bridge  the  enemy  were  in  force,  }r001’“,f[.0m  Cochin  Chinn  to  commence  what  they  GeThurLb . . 

and  a  brisk  artillery  fight  ensued.  -  .  r£U.l 
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THE  RED  FLAG  AT  THE  DOOR. 


They  crowd  in  from  the  sloppy  street, 
They  crowd  in  thick  and  fast ; 

They  push  and  crush  and  elbow  hard, 

For  who  would  be  the  last? 

-They  swarm  into  the  open  door, 

The  red  flag  hangs  outside— 

Oh !  how  the  greed  lor  something  cheap 

,  Swells  up  the  living  tide ! 

Two  years  ago  a  blushing  bride 
The  welcome  threshold  passed ; 

A  month  since— lo !  with  stealthy  tread 
Stalked  ruin  grim  and  vast ! 

The  household  toppled  o’er  their  heads,-  | 
The  red  flag  hangs  outside. 

The  crowd  swarm  through  the  open  door, 
Lost  bridegroom — wretched  bride ! 

The  motley  crowd  with  hasty  step 
Throng  parlor,  hall  and  stair ; 

They  come  for  bargains— care  not  for 
The  household  idols  there. 

They  care  not  for  the  cause  that  makes 
The  things  so  very  cheap ; 

They  come  for  bargains— those  who  sell 
Have  bitter  cause  to  weep. 

A  Babel  din  .pervades  the  house, 

Aud  still  the  hammer  falls ; 

The  red  flag  hangs  outside  the  door 
And  every  idler  calls. 

No  thing  is  sacred  from  their  touch, 

The  greasy,  bartering  crowd !  i 

Ohl  could  these  dumb  things  find  a  voice.  | 
And  speak  their  thoughts  aloud, 

Each  could  a  tale  of  tenderness 
And  human  love  unfold ; 

How  passion  sanctified,  and  made 
More  worth  than  richest  gold, 

The  slightest  trifle  from  the  hand 
Of  those  whose  hearts  were  one. 

But  still  the  red  flag  hangs  outside, 

The  hammer  still  clicks  on. 


rolling  away  to  low  hills  surrounding  us  on  all 
sides,  even  that  towards  the  town.  It  was  rather  a 
lonely  spot,  the  only  house  near  us  being  the  one 
that  stood  next  us  to  the  right,  and  this  had  been  un¬ 
inhabited  for  several  years.  It  was  an  ugly,  grim- 
looking  place,  built  of  rough  native  stone,  square 

the  grounds  too  were  much  neglected  and  a  good 
deal  grown  up  to  sombre  evergreens,  so  that  the 
whole  aspect  of  our  neighbor  was  peculiarly  unin¬ 
viting.  The  repulsiveness  of  “ 


place  by 


having  it  in  charge,  had  donbt- 
long 

It  had  been  built  by  a  singular  old  Scotch- 


questions  when  I  saw 
the  next  morning  was  ip  reference  to  this 
.  “Why,  do  you  know,  grandma,  that  t 
House  is  rented  ?” 

“  No,  I  think  not,”  answered  the  old  lady. 

“  Oh,  but  I  saw  a  light  there  last  night.” 

“  Yes,  I  know  there  is  a  family,  in  it,  but  I  thi 
they  are  only  occuying  it  to  keep  out  the  rats  a 
to  prevent  it  from  falling  to  decay.  They  appe 
to  be  very  Common  persons,  not  regular  tenants 


“I  am  sorry  for  that,”  I  said.  “I  was  hoping 
some  pleasant  people  might  come  in  and  prove 
agreeable  neighbors.” 

So  the  subject  dropped  qnd  very  speedily  passed 
entirely  from  my  mind.  I  gave  not  another 
thought  to  the  Stone  House  and  its  occupants  until 


walk.  This  past  day  had  b 
ooler  evening  was  still  so 
lined  to  any  exertion,  and  taking 
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EXPLOSION  OF  A  TORPEDO 

Under  the  Com.  Barney  on  .Tomes  River. 

A  keconnoissance  was  made  up  James 
river,  on  the  4th  of  August,  by  the  gunboats 
Com.  Barney,  Sangamon  and  Cohasset  nearly 
up  to  Drury’s  bluff.  Brig.-Gen.  H.  M.  Naglee, 
commander  of  the  7th  army  corps,  was  on 
board  the  John  Baron  and  obtained  much  im¬ 
portant  information.  Near  Aiken’s  landing 
they  were  annoyed  by  sharpshooters,  but 
when  within  six  miles  of  Fort  Darling  a 
torpedo  exploded  under  the  bow  of  the 
Barney.  It  must  have  been  of  immense 
force,  as  the  steamer  was  lifted  10  feet  out 
of  the  water,  and  swept  by  a  jet  of  water 
which  was  hurled  50  feet  in  the  air,  and  then 
fell  with  deluging  effect  on  the  deck,  carrying 
30  men  overboard.  These  were  all  saved  except 


two,  but  the  Barney  was  too  much  disabled 
to  proceed,  and  being  taken  in  tow,  the  fleet 
dropped  down.  At  Turkey  island  they  were 
joined  by  the  Gen.  Jesup,  and  compelled  to 
run  the  gauntlet  of  a  severe  artillery  lire 
from  the  shore,  Malvern  Hill  again  resound¬ 
ing  to  the  roar  of  artillery. 

Our  sketch  of  the  accident  to  the  Barney 
may  seem  an  exaggeration,  but  is  attested 
by  persons  present  as  being  literally  and 
really  accurate,  as  indeed  are  all  the  sketches 
we  present,  a  fact  which  gives  our  paper  a 
a  surpassing  value  as  a  record  of  the  period. 


COL.  SPEAR’S  CAVALRY  RAID  INTO 
NORTH  CAROLINA,  JULY,  1863. 

An  expedition  left  Newberne,  under  Gen. 


Heckman,  on  the  25th  July,  in  five  steam¬ 
boats,  with  several  tugs,  and  consisted  of  the 
9th  New  Jersey,  17th,  23d  and  26th  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  81st  New  York  and  Belger’s  battery. 
It  rendezvoused  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chowan, 
after  losing  their  pontoons  in  a  gale,  and  then 
ran  up  the  river.  At  Winton,  the  county 
seat  of  Hertford — burnflfrby  Gen.  Burnside — 
Col.  Spear  joined  therewith  a  cavalry  force 
from  Portsmouth.  On  the  evening  of  the 
27th  Col.  Spear  set  out,  the  1st  New  York 
mounted  rifles,  Col.  Onderdonk,  in  the  van, 
followed  by  Capt.  Howard’s  battery  and  the 
11th  Pennsylvania  cavalry.  As  they  ap¬ 
proached  Murfreesboro’  a  bridge  destroyed 
by  the  enemy  compelled  them  to  pass  through 
a  ravine.  The  town  was  occupied  and  the  ; 
public  stores  seized.  Our  readers  are 'already  j 


familiar  with  the  spot  from  our  sketch  las 
week. 

At  Martin’s  Cross  Roads  the  rearguard  was 
fired  upon  by  two  guerillas,  who  escaped. 
They  reached  Jackson  on  the  28th,  and 
charged  through,  in  pursuit  of  Gen.  Ransom, 
who,  sitting  leisurely  on  a  verandah,  was 
nearly  captured.  About  two  miles  beyond 
the  town  the  enemy  was  found  in  position, 
and  a  brisk  action  ensued,  the  enemy  handling 
their  artillery*  well,  and  sending  shell  and 
canister.  After  losing  five  men  killed  and 
wounded,  Col.  Spear,  finding  his  force  unequal 
to  the  task  of  carrying  the  position  of  the 
enemy,  which  was  concealed  by  heavy  timber, 
fell  back  seven  miles,  and  thenmarchedlmck 
to  Murfreesboro’  and  Winton,  failing  indeed 
in  the  main  object  of  the  raid,  the  destruction 
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Our  horaea  are  saddled,  they  champ  at  their 

We  arc  blanketed,  booted  and  spurred, 

I  spriDg  to  the  back  of  my  gallant  gray  nag, 
And  am  off  with  the  speed  of  a  bird. 

Not  a  whisper,  a  song,  nor  the  clank  of  a 
sword, 

Not  a  sound  but  the  long  steady  stride 
Of  the  twenty  score  beasts  over  gravel  and 


A  summer  night’s  ride,  into  doxKness  ana 
gloom, 

Ye  gods !  what  a  marvellous  pace. 

It  seems  like  a  plunge  in  a  fathomless  cave, 
Or  running  with  Fate  a  wild  race. 

“  Steady,  men  I  steady,  keep  open  your  eyes ! 

Hold  your  nags  well  in  your  hand, 

Slacken  your  pace  to  your  file-leader’s  word, 
And  walk  them  through  sloughing  and 


Then  onward,  as  fast  as  you  please. 

I  promise  ye  sport  ere  an  hour  is  gone, 

To  make  your  blood  quiver  aud  start, 

I  promise  ye  sport  ere  the  morning  be  come, 

That  shall  quicken  the  beats  of  your 
heart!” 

Right  onward,  through  meadow  and  wood¬ 
land  we  tore, 

The  camp  lights  are  specks  in  our  rear, 

We  strain  through  the  dimness  our  eyes  for 
a  sight 

Of  the  comp  of  the  enemy  near. 

“  Ride  softly,  ride  firmly,  with  swords  in 
your  hands, 

Till  the  line  of  their  pickets  is  seen, 

Then  fiercely  strike  home  to  their  fear-strick- 


And  show  the  false  c 


C  AN1HOSY. 

PRIZE  STORY. 

No.  30. 

THE  GLOVED  LADY. 

By  L.  Devereux  TJmsted. 


The  weeks  that  followed  were  a  wild  period.  I 
spent  all  the  time  I  could  during  the  day  and  even¬ 
ing  with  Mrs.  Logan ;  the  nights  generally  with  my 
dissipated  companions.  Every  day  I  grew  more 
madly  in  love  with  the  beautiful  widow,  and  this 
passion  was  Increased  by  the  most  intense  jealousy, 
for  Graham  was  with  her  a  great  deal ;  more  than 


be  taken  back  into  Judge  Peters’s 
ot  told  my  mother  of  my  dismissal, 
r  guessed  the  perils  by  which  I  was 
,  so  that,  quite  alone,  without  any 
friend  or  guardian  to  whom  I  could  appeal,  I  seemed 
to  be  left  wholly  to  the  evil  influences  of  my  reck¬ 
less  friends  and  a  designing  woman.  In  this 
danger  I  must  say  that  Graham  alone  stretched 
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SURPRISE  OF  INDIAN  HORSE  THIEVES, 


STE-yy  YORK,  SEPTEMBER  5,  !S63. 


[Pkice  8  Cents. 


Steal  and  mui 


This  fearful  magnitude  of  the  .civil  war  now 
raging  in  the  country  has,  in  a  manner  di¬ 
verted  public  attention  from  Minnesota, 
where,  during  the  past  two -years,  all  the 
horrors  of  Indian  warfare  that  have  been  re- 
peated  periodically  in  our  history  have  been 
enacted  once  more.  Our  readers  remember 
lie  fearful  massacre  which  desolated  the  three  Indians  am 
rontter,  nnd  the  subsequent  defeat  of  the  |  Cleveland.  Tile 


Indians.  It  would  be,  however,  a  delusion 


suppose  that  the  storm  has  passed.  Towns 
are  still  building  stockades  and  blockhouses 
for  refuge,  and  prowling  bauds  of  Indians 

lewhere,  and  neigh¬ 


bors  gather  to  pursue  the 
respondent  sends  us  a  sketch  of  an  encounter 
in  July,  between  a  band  of 
a  party  of  the  citizens  of 


thicklyrsettled  part,  stole  horses,  and  for  ten 
days  prowled  around,  till  they  wete  dis¬ 
covered  and  pursued.  In  the  light  one 
Indian  was  killed  and  one  wounded,  the  third 
escaped;  but,  alter  an  excitingchase  through 
the  woods  and  underbrush,  was  overtaken. 


SIEGE  OF  CHARLESTON. 

ThkTuII  in  the  war,  produced  by  our 
'ictories,  causes  all  eyes  to  centre  on  t 


naturally  excited  by  the  efforts  i 
near  that  hotbed  of  ; 
series  of  views  from  tl 


erected  under  rebel  fire,  on  Craig’s  hill,  he 
obtained  several  views  of  rebel  operations 
which  possess  considerable  interest.  On 
the  rains  of  the  lighthouse  the  rebels  had 
erected  an  observatory,  from  which,  before 
the  advance  on  Morris  island,  they  fre- 
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COL.  EDWARD  B.  FOWLER, 

14th  Regt.  N.  Y.  S.  M.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Col.  Fowler  was  bom  in  New  York  city, 
in  1827,  but  from  his  youth  has  resided  in 
Brooklyn.  He  became  connected  with  the 
14th  regiment  in  the  year  1847,  and  is,  con- 
>ne  of  the  oldest  members;  was 
*l™ 


Beer  in  the  Union  Blues  ( 

-rly  designated  National  Guards,  which 
rization,  for  efficiency  in  military  tactics, 


After  four  years  service  as  1st  Lieutenant, 
he  was  elected  Captain  of  Co.  E,  and  in  the 
year  1869  Major  of  the  regiment. 

In  May,  1861,  the  14th  regiment  were 
among  the  first  to  volunteer  their  services 
in  defence  of  our  country’s  rights,  and  in 
obedience  to  the  call,  on  the  18th  of  that 
month  took  their  departure  for  the  “  sunny 
South  ”  with  full  ranks,  numbering  upwards 
of  900  men,  under  command  of  Col.  A.  M. 
Wood,  Major  Fowler  being  promoted  to 


wounded  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  rebels, 
Col.  Fowler  succeeded  to  the  command  of 
the  regiment.  On  Col.  Wood’s  return  from 
captivity,  finding  his  health  too  much  im¬ 
paired  to  resume  command,  he  resigned  his 
commission,  and  In  October,  1862,  Col.  Fow¬ 
ler  was  appointed  his  successor. 

On  the  29th  of  August,  1862,  Col.  Fowler 
received  a  severe  wound  while  bravely  lead¬ 
ing  his  regiment  at  the  battle  of  Manassas, 
and  for  some  weeks  his  recovery  was  doubt¬ 
ful.  Physical  skill  of  the  most  experienced 
surgeons  enabled  him,  after  severe  sufferings, 
to  resume  the  field  in  January,  1863. 

Since  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  being  the 
highest  in  rank,  Col.  Fowler  has  been  com¬ 
mander  of  the  brigade,  and  we  trust  he  will 
soon  receive  the  rank  of  Brigadier,  to  which 
he  is  abundantly  entitled,  since  all  regard 
him  as  a  tried  and  superior  officer. 

Col.  Fowler  has  been,  on  several  occasions, 
highly  complimented  by  Gens.  McDowell, 
Augur,  -King,  Wadsworth,  Hatch,  and  others, 
for  his  conduct  in  the  field  and  military  dis- 


Une,  and  is  greatly  esteemed  by.  the  n 
ler  his  command. 

t  is  to  such  men  we  must  look  when  . 


LIEUT.-COL.  ROBERT  B.  JORDAN, 

14tli  Reg.  N.  Y.  S.  M.,  Brooklyn  Regiment, 
Was  born  in  Norfolk,  Va„  in  1826,  but  has 
resided  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  since  1831.  He 
joined  the  old  14th  at  its  formation,  in  1847, 
as  a  member  of  Co.  C,  the  celebrated  National 
Guard.  During  the  present  war  he  has  con¬ 
stantly  shared  the  fortunes  of  his  gallant 
regiment.  At  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  in 
July,  1861,  he  was  a  Captain,  and  received  a 
severe  wound  in  the  shoulder  which  disabled 
him  from  service  for  some  weeks. 

For  his  bravery  in  that  engagement  he  was 
shortly  after  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major, 
and  proved  himself  a  very  superior  ofllcer  in 


*  -  grade,  to  the 

great  satisfaction  of  the  entire  regiment, 
who  to  a  man  manifested  their  happiness  on 

The  military  discipline  of  the  14th  is  owing 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  superior  ability  of 
the  present  Col.  Fowler  and  Lieut. -Col: 
Jordan. 

Subsequent -to  the  battle  of  Gettysburg, 
Col.  Fowler  was  detailed  to  perform  the  of¬ 
fice  of  Brigadier-General,  and  while  his 
duties  compelled  him  to  be  absent  from  the 
regiment,  Lieut. -Col  Jordan  officiated  ns  its 
commander.  While  he  governed  with  the 
skill  and  ability  of  a  strict  disciplinarian,  his 
knowledge  of  the  wants  and  comforts  of  the 
men  under  his  command,  and  his  rigid  atten¬ 
tion  to  all  the  requirements  essential  to  the 
usefulness  and  efficiency  of  the  soldier, 
proved  him  eminently  fitted  for  the  respon¬ 
sible  position. 

The  Brooklyn  14th  is  one  of  those  corps 
which  men  will  hereafter  boast  of  having 
served  in,  and  we  but  pay .  a  deserved 
tribute  to  our  sister  city  in  giving  the 
portraits  of  the  gallant  men  who  have  led  it 
into  action  on  so  many  bloodstained  fields.. 
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Our  Sketches. 

Headquarters  Dept,  of  the  South,  ) 
Morris  Island,  S.  C.,  Ang.  24, 18G3.  $ 

Having  found  it  necessary  to  employ 
Mr.  W.  T.  Crane  to  make  sketches  of 
the  progressive  demolition  of  Fort 
Sumter  by  our  batteries,  I  most  cheer¬ 
fully  bear  testimony  to  the  general 
accuracy  of  his  delineations. 

Q.  A.  GILLMORE, 

Brig.-Gen.  Commanding. 

We  insert  the  above  high  testimony  to  the 
fidelity  of  the  sketches  which  we  have  given 


of  the  operations  of  our  army  and  navy  in 
the  Department  of  the  South,  the  more  readily 
as  it  was  entirely  unsolicited  by  us. 

No  reader  of  Frank  Leslie’s  Illustrated 
Newspaper  can  now  indulge  any  doubt  as  to 
the  truth  of  what  we  occasionally  say  of  the 
merit  of  our  sketches,  as  actual  living  pictures 
of  events  passing  around  us. 

We  spare  no  expense  in  keeping  at  every 
important  point  competent  Artists,  all  of 
whom  could  obtain  from  the  Generals  on  the 
field  similar  testimonials.  Such  we  have 
never  sought-,  but  when,  amid  the  cares  of 
so  great  a  campaign.  Gen.  Gillmore  can  Stop 
to  commend  our  exertions,  it  is  no  vanity  on 
our  part  to  lay  it  before  our  readers. 


THE  LAWRENCE  MASSACRE. 

The  war  has  had  its  terrors.  The  deep 
hypocrisy  of  the  Confederate  leaders,  who, 
hanging  Union  men  in  Tennessee  and  Mis¬ 
souri  as  bridgeburners,  guerillas,  or  simply 
and  nakedly  as  Union  men,  insulted  Heaven 
and  outraged  humanity  by  their  mendacious 
protests  against  the  reprisals  occasionally 
and  too  seldom  made  by  our  kindly-hearted 
authorities,  reaches  a  climax  in  the  fearful 
massacre  at  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

In  atrocity,  in  bloodthirsty  cruelty,  in  bar¬ 
barity,  rapine  and  flendishness  it  has  no 

treacherously  by  night,  nearly  200  of  its 
people  butchered  without  mercy,  the  city 
pillaged  and  fired,  such  is,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  sanctimonious  Davis  and  Beauregard,  a 


part  oi  civilized  warfare. 
Lynch  chanted  his  Te  Detun 
mighty  that  civil  war  had  b 

this? 


When  Bishop 
to  thank  the  Al- 


The  immediate  perpetrator  of  the  frightfhl 
massacre  was  Qnantrell,  who  has,  for  the 
last  two  years,  figured  in  guerilla  war,  in 
Missouri,  and  though  often  defeated,  never 
captured.  His  force  consisted  of  300  picked 
men  from  Lafayette,  Saline,  Clay,  Johnson 
and  other  border  .counties  of  Missouri.  It 
started  on  the  20th  from  Middle  Fork,  Grand 
river,  15  miles  from  the  Kansas  border,  and 


reaching  Lawrence  at  four  o’clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  21st.  He  posted  a  guard 
around  the  city  and  began  the  work  of  mur.- 
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CLOSE  OF  VOLUME  XVI. 

The  present  number  closes  our  Sixteenth 
Volume,  with  the  success  merited  by  the 
great  Pioneer  Illustrated  Paper  of  America. 
The  variety,  accuracy  and  seasonableness  of 
our  illustrations  are  beyond  all  question.  All 
current  and  important  events  are  here  pic¬ 
tured  with  a  fidelity  and  speed  that  has  no 
parallel  in  the  history  of  graphic  art. 

The  stirring  events  of  the  absorbing  war, 
the  important  scenes  ocquring  in  the  great 
cities;  life  in  all  its  phases,  “  from  grave  to 
gay;"  the  amusements,  accidents  and  em¬ 
ployments  of  life;  the  picturesque  beauties 
of  the  laud  we  live  in,  are  all  mirrored  in  our 
pages.  The  volume  just  completed  contains 
nearly  a  thousand  Illustrations,  many  of 
which  are  on  the  present  civil  war,  aud  of  I 


such  excellence  that  they  are  not  onlycopied 
in  preference  to  all  others  by  the  Illustrated 
papers  in  Europe,  but  have  formed  the  basis 
of  elaborate  engravings  on  steel  or  paintings 
in  oil  from  the  studios  of  our  great  limners. 

The  following  spontaneous  tribute  to  the 
accuracy  and  skill  of  our  Artists,  comingjust 
as  we  close  the  volume,  is  in  itself  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  all  that  can  be  said : 

Headquarters,  Duct,  or  Tim  South,  1 
Morris  Island,  S.  C.,  Aug.  24,  18G3.  5 
Having  found  it  necessary  to  employ  Mr. 
W.  T.  Crane,  (Prank  Leslie’s  Artist),  to 
make  sketches  of  the  progressive  demolition 
of  Fort  Sumter  by.  our  batteries,  I  most 
cheerfully  bear  testimony  to  the  general  ac¬ 
curacy  of  his  delineations. 

Q.  A.  GILLMORE, 
Brig.-Gen.  Commanding. 


Independent  of  its  pictorial  excellence, 
Prank  Leslus’s  Illustrated  Newspaper 
has  aimed  to  call  out  American  literary  talent, 
and  has  presented  a  series  of  Original  Tales 
and  Poems,  which,  illustrated  by  one  of  the 
most  talented  artists  of  the  day,  have  formed 
in  themselves  a  feature  that  has  recommended 
it  to  every  family  and  made  its  appearance 
welcomed  by  old  and  young. 

The  corps  of  artists  in  the  field  or  through 
the  country,  and  of  writers  for  our  columns 
is  great.  Success  has  not  been  achieved 
without  exertion,  but  great  ns  it  has  been 
we  are  stimulated  even  to  increase  it  to  add 
to  the.  enjoyment  of  our  readers,  by  intro¬ 
ducing  new  and  attractive  features,  making 
Fran*  Leslie’s  Illustrated  Newspaper 
the  cheapest  and  most  attractive  Pictorial 
Pamily  paper  ever  seen. 


GIUMORE’S  MARSH  BATTERY. 

Tun  assurance  of  Gen.  Beauregard  to  tho 
people  of  Charleston  that  the  city  was  per¬ 
fectly  safe  from  shot  and  shell,  luUed  the 
inhabitants  of  that  rebellions  town  Info  a 
security  from  which  they  were  rudely  awa¬ 
kened  by  the  sudden  crashing  of  shells  in 
their  midst,  killing  a  group  of  officers  In  one 
house,  and  setting  a  building  on  the  outmost 
verge  of  the  city  in  flames.  This  triumph  of 
gunnery  was  not  cfl’ccted  by  General  Gilhnoro 
without  groat  toil.  The  scientific  eye;  of  Col. 
E.  W.  Serrell,  1st  N.  V.  Engineers,  selected 
a  spot,  and  here  in  the  face  of  every  con¬ 
ceivable  natural  obstacle,  and  under  hot  fire 
from  neighboring  rebel  batteries,  he  planned 
and  built  the  battery,  Capt.  McKenna  direct, 
ing  operations  on  the  ground,  aided  by  Lients. 
Parsons  and  Edwards. 
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“  But  if  laughing  in  the  morn 
Is  a  sign  ot  tears,  in  sight, 
Sure  I’d  plenty  for  the  waruin 
As  ye  see  I  have  to-night. 


wncn  my  day’s  work  is  done, 
And  I  sit  down  alone,  sir, 

Without  the  little  son. 

“  TJie  P°or  young  thing  lay  dying 
All  day  upon  the  hill, 

With  nobody  to  help  him 
In  all  the  rain  and  chill. 

'  Jil>»  says— that’s  Charley’s  cousin, 


“  And  then  the  darUn’  whispered, 
‘Oh,  holy  Christ!  I  come! 

Jim,  say  good-bye  to  mother, 

And  carry  her  my  dram.’ 

“  So— that’s— the— way— i_got  ii 
Don’t— mind  me— sir— but— I 
Can  never  tell  the  story 
And  keep  my  old  cheeks  dry. 

“  Sometimes,  sir,  in  the  sunset. 

I  seem  to  see  him  there, 

And  oh,  tne  wind  blows  softly 
About  his  yellow  hah’. 


PRIZIi,  >TOEY  No.  28. 

Three  Dollars  A  Day. 


“  Not  half  as  patient  and  g 
young  man,  dotingly,  as  he 


Lucy  here  explained,  by  ] 
ause  of  her  elation. 

“  Oh,*  oh,  so  that’s  it,  is  it !  Oh,  oh,  bless  n 
ou  was  in  such  a  glee  that  I  thought  it  couldn’t 


“  Don't  git  above  yer  bnsiness  because  you  air  prosperin’ 
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a  grocer,  and,  they  say,  very  rich,  (thoi 
part,  I  don’t  believe  half  what  I  hear  a 


wife,  and  the  Tu« 


Why  Lucy !  I’m  astonished  at  you.  I  hope 
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f  trimming.  As  for  the  old  one,  I  can  fix  that  up 
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ton,  my  son,  betvare!  What  on  airth  cvcrputsech 
a  notion  in  yer  head  ?” 

“Why,  the  fact  is,  Luoy  isn't  contented  here, 
and  besides  I've  made  up  nv  mind  that  I  can  make 
„,v  living  easier  than  by  being  penned  up  in  . 
grpy,  ditty  maehme  shop  ttveive  hours  every 
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nin’  an  awful  risk  when  he  quits  the  business  he's 

UmThcdon't  know  nothin'  "at  allabout.”  * 
^This  reflection  upon  his  acuteness,  as  he  con- 
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rather  overdressed  in  Ihe  extreme  of  fashion,  ’and 
“Mr.  Lake,  what  on  earth  do  you  mean  by  re- 
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any  other  topic  was  being  discussed.  “As 


f  can  tell  where  he’ll  1 


And  if  you  have  no  h 


paralysed,  and  cheeks  burning  with  1 
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home,  of  the  sweet  satisfaction  and  quiet  joy  with 
which,  after  a  day  spent  in  manly  toil,  ho  mot  his 
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